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OUT OP THE CLOUD; 

OR^ AN ENGLISH RECTOR IN SEARCH 07 A CREED. 

A TALE; BY P. W. P. 
CHAPTEK VII. 

AFTER DINNER CHAT ABOUT THE CLERGY. 

" Well, George, so for some time at least, this is to be our last evening 
together." 

" Yes, Doctor, it must be our night of adieus, and the worst part of it is 
my being compelled to go away without the hope of returning, except upon a 
flying visit." 

** May joy be with you, for — (and you will forgive me for not giving you 
the original; my Italian has grown somewhat rusty) — as poor Pruncesca says, 
* If the King of the Universe were our friend we should pray to him for thy 
peace.' But going away furnishes no reason for looking so thoroughly woe- 
begone and gloomy. Sooner or later, as the old saw has it, the uest of 
firi^ds must part. Cheer up, man, and let us make the best of it." 

This conversation was carried on in the snug dining-room wherein Doctor 
Moule received, and without formality, spent the evening with his favourites. 
It was commonly called the Bachelor's HalJ, and for the excellent reason 
that, excepting the female domestics, none of the fair sex were permitted to 
enter it. Lester had on this day dined with the Doctor, but the meal was a 
very heavy affair, for it had been eaten in silence ; both seemed to feel 
oppressed by the thought of parting. Neither was this so strange as it 
would at first appear. Generally, men form friendships with those of their 
own age, here there was a great disparity of years ; but the truth is, that 
Doctor Moule saw in Lester, the friend of his youth, the Colonel, revived 
again, and Lester looked upon the Doctor as a second father. Thus their 
attachment depended upon other than the ordinary sources, and it was more 
like that of the father and son than it was like ordinary friendship. But as 
Doctor Moule had i^marked, Lester looked woe-begone, and hitherto all hi9 
atteiiiptB at throwing off the load ttom his Bpiriti had been baffled. 
Vol. VI. New Sibim, Vol. II. B 
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" I wish I could be cheerful," said he, ** for although at length it seems 
that I am about to become of some use in the world, which should make one 
glad, still it is not pleasant to leave the old place, the old haunts, the old 
friends ; and, to be plain with you, Doctor, the fact of having to leave you 
behind saddens me." 

" Oh, yes, a neat little dish of flattery for the old man, served up in the 
Colonel's best style ; it is delicate, but a little too highly seasoned. But in 
a little 4ime you will be getting a Deanery; or, who knows ? perhaps a Bishop- 
rick, and the old place will be forgotten." 

" I hope not ; and as to Deanery or Bishoprick, I would not accept either, 
I have no ambition in that direction. But there is no danger of their being 
offered ; I feel, indeed, that the current will not run in that direction, and as 
to happiness, why probably the future will not yield me half as much as I 
have abeady enjoyed in this old parlour. Still I'll not meet trouble half 
way." 

" No, nor bow before it when it comes. Trouble has no power wherewith 
to crush us unless we bend our backs to make its labour all the lighter. And 
why should you speak of trouble ? You are strong and healthy, blessed ^idth 
what I call a cast-iron constitution, and although only in your twenty-third 
year, you have a living worth six hundred pounds a-year, with the hand- 
somest girl in the shire pledged to become your wife. What more do you 
want ? Why, if at that age your humble servant had been so fortunate, I 
should have gone frantic with delight, instead of keeping my senses to enjoy 
my good luck." 

" You mistake me. Doctor ; instead of being discontented with fortune, 
it is with myself I am dissatisfied. It is that very six hundred a-year which 
troubles me. I cannot enter into possession of it without feeling how little 
will be given in return. And why receive wages without being able to per- 
form the stipulated labour? I cannot but feel guilty of injustice in taking 
it. No man hires a gardener without first ascertaining the fitness of the 
hired man ; but regarding my^ fitness there was practically no inquiry. The 
examination was a miaerable delusion^ and so far as my own convictions are 
concerned, I feel to be utterly incapable of performing the duties of my ofilce 
as they should be performed. I seem to myself to have wasted many years, 
at least they have not been wisely employed, for although I read a great deal 
I positiveiy do not know anything well. The Bodleian met all my wants, but 
it was only in desultory reading. I read works upon Egypt, Greece, and 
Borne, works upon Art in all its forms, and was Goth enough to dive into 
the most valuable treatises upon Modem Science, where, in fact, I seemied to 
be more at my ease than in any other. But although I obtained an insight 
into many things, I mastered none, and now it appears that I have to do it 
all over again." 

" What you read has not been lost. Now that you are settling down into 
the Clerical profession your studies will be mainly theological, but all the 
other, desultory as it was, will prove useful at times when least expected. 
But you are suffering from a compound disease which my physic mil not 
reach. The first is an attack of conscientiousness in regard to your income, 
as being more than you are worth. It is a very rare disease, very rare, and 
I know of no remedy to recommend. I should advise, however, that you 
make speedy application to some of the Bishops, for as no men do less for 
their incomes than they do, they must be acquainted with some remedy 
wherewith to quiet the voice of conscience. Secondly, you are suffermg 
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under ft feverish oonviction of your own incompetence, that also, especially 
in modem times, is rare, but not so much so as the other. I was afflicted in 
the latter fashion when I commenced practice. Although I passed through my 
three examinations with tolerable credit, and had gained more prizes than 
was usual, I could not get rid of the idea that I was incompetent. When I 
obtained patients, an undefinable dread came over me lest I should treat them 
improperly, and shorten their days. I had one case of typhus fever that 
nearly killed me. The idea got into my mind that through wrong tiseatment 
my patient would slip through my fingers ; in which case I should be his 
murderer. He recovered and so did I. When his wife thanked me for my 
unremitting attention, she little suspected its real cause. It was a strange 
notion, but it worked well, for when it vanished itlbft a consciousness behind 
of the important nature of my duties, and to that I owe all my subsequent 
success, for it made me deal with every case attentively and with earnest* 
ness." 

" But I don't see that others in the Church feel as I do. They rejoice 
and make merry when fortune favours them with a living ; I have had a 
score of congratulatory letters from men who, without wishing my fortunes to 
be a whit lowered, do not disguise that they envy my success. They would 
enter upon the performance of my duties without fearing as I fear." 

" Ail, probably so, but it does not foUow that they would be any better 
qualified for the task. I knew a man, John Sedley, a fellow-student of mine, 
(although, in fact, he never studied anything beyond the science of boxing, 
the quidity of porter, and the physiology of tea-gardens, wherein he drank 
no tea,) he obtained a most valuable appointment in the Army Medical Depart- 
ment, for which he was totally unfitted ;, and when I asked him how he 
intended to manage his affa^, he said that some poor devil would be glad to 
do the work for a small salary, he had done enough to get the appointment, 
and should have enough to do to spend his income. There are plenty of 
place-hunters like Sedley. The great majority of young men seem to be 
careless about the duties of an office if they can obtain the appointment. Their 
theory is that if employed by private persons they must be diligent in learn- 
ing and performing their business, but that when public money is involved it 
matters little whether they work or play. And young men enter the Church 
much the same as they enter the Exchequer, merely because the appointment 
is acceptable. If the chances happen to be in their favour they go to the 
Bar or enter the Army, if better openings are visible in the Church, then to 
the Church they go. But, George, I would not have you put yourself upon 
ihfiir level. They do not share your fears, simply because of not having 
hearts noble enough to be moved by the proud sense of duty. You seem to 
me to be in the right tracks for to be conscious of the importance of our 
task, and to feel our own incompetency, are essentials to all success." 

'' But that consciousness affords no proof of the existence in its possessor 
of power to perform the duties," said George. 

*' No, but it shows that the man has some soul in him, which, with all 
due respect to the popular theory about all men having a soul, is rare in 
these days. Look at your statesmen, have they any sense of the awful 
importance of their fbnctions ? Do they care about doing the best for the 
country P They run a race to obtain office, and after success has crowned 
their efforts, their whole energy is devoted to the task of retaining power, 
without a thought bestowed upon the actual wants of the country. Their 
boiineM » not to discover and perform the statesman-work which should be 

B2 
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done, but to bridge over the existing difficulties and put a smiling face upoil 
things, so as to avoid every difficult question ; and when any important matter 
is thrust upon them, they drug the people with moral opiates, so as to suspend 
the sense of pain, but do not attack its evil causes lest they should lose 
office. And while such examples are set in high places, there is no cause for 
wondering that in lower offices men imagine it is quite enough if they con- 
descend to take the pay, without troubling themselves to perform, or even to 
understand, their duties. But in order to understand how far you are justi- 
fied in your fears, I should like to hear something of what you intend to 
preach.'* 

" Preach? Why, Doctor, what else can I preach than the Gospel? " 

" Aye, * good tidings'* should be preached, but what I want to know is, 
whose • Gospel ' are you going to preach ? According to what interpretation 
and system ? Shall you preach it according to Augustine or Origen, to Pascal 
or Pusey, to Calvin or Wesley ? Is it to be High Church, Low Church, 
Broad Church, or Free Church Gospel ? Are you intending to teach the dog- 
matical, ecclesiastical, or muscular Gospel ? At present they are all in vogue ; 
but the great majority of the people seem to be in doubt if, between them, 
with all their pulling and amputating, there be any Gospel which is worth 
the having." 

For a few minutes Lester hesitated, as though not fully comprehending 
the spirit in which these questions were asked, but knowing the character of 
Dr. Moule to be above suspicion, for candour and directness, he replied. 

** You think too much of these trifling distinctions, which, when fairly 
considered, involve no serious differences. The fact is, that they are nothing 
more than varieties of the one form of faith. It would perhaps be better 
if such distinctions were not drawn, better if all were ranged under one 
banner — although that is by no means certain — still, the various names and 
watch-words are only nominal, and do not involve any fundamental dif- 
ferences." 

"Perhaps not j and having just arrived from the centre of Christian learning, 
you ought to know better about that than I do. Still, if there be no radical 
differences between the various sects, it will be hard to redeem their pastors 
from the charge of lacking charity ; for why, in that case, should they be so 
bitter against each other ? But I confess my ignorance of the subject. Theo- 
logical books are not numerous in my library. I never could understand 
them, and, in truth, I don't believe they were written to be understood ; iJiey 
are not composed in the same style or language other works are. I once 
tried to get through Dwight's Theology, but, although making desperate 
attempts, I could not advance beyond the third volume, it would have Killed 
me outright if I had read the fourth and fifth. The writel-s of such books 
always struck me as men who, to boldness of assertion, defiance of logic, 
and uncandid selections of facts, added unscrupolosity of argument, coupled 
with the resolve to bring in a verdict against their opponents, without per- 
mitting them to give in evidence* I bdieved in the religion they professed, 
but was disgusted with their sophistry." 

" You are rather harsh. Doctor, in stating a painful truth. I grant their 
apparent lack of candour, but must maintain their integrity. They were led 
by foregone conclusions to say things which can be wrested to their condem- 
nation; but — ** 

** The results, however, in either case are precisely the same to those who 
are deceived by them. But, fi9 I was eaying,. tjiey appeat to me to differ 
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upon many important points, quite as much so as those who have connected 
themselves with different medical schools. For instance we have Allopathy, 
Homoeopathy, Hydropathy, and the new *pathy called * the expectant method.' 
One man fills his patient up to the brim with pills and draughts, another 
doses his victims with imaginary drugs in proportions equally imaginary ; one 
deluges his patient with pump mixture, packs him up in wet sheets, scalds 
him with hot water, scrubs the skin off his body, and then plunges him into 
a cistern of cold water as a sort of refresher ; while another uses neither drugs, 
imaginary drugs, nor water, but pockets his fee, and blandly leaves nature to 
do her curative work in the best possible style. They are all medical men, 
they are unanimous in describing themselves as belonging to. the healing pro- 
fession, but whatever unity there may be in the name, there is none in spirit. 
There is no more hope of their coming to an agreement, except that of 
plundering their patients, than there is of an acid and an alkali mingling in 
solution without neutralising each other. And to my mind there is the same 
degree of fundamental difference between the theological schools ; they pro- 
fess to show how spiritual diseases are to be healed, but their methods are 
as widely at variance as are those of Allopathy and Hydropathy." 

" I think. Doctor, that there is more of ingenuity than fitness in your 
illustration. All the theological schools, and all the sects, are united in the 
name of Jesus." 

" Yes, and are satisfied with being united in the name, for they care not 
to become one in his spirit. In our times men are more afraid of being 
called infidels or sceptics, than they are of performing unchristian actions. 
They spend so much of their time talking about their religion, that they have 
none left wherein to practise it." 

" I am half inclined to believe, Doctor, that you are becoming sceptical 
of the faith." 

*• Ton must not trouble to believe anything of the kind, Greorge," answered 
the Doctor rather tartly. " I confess to being the enemy of mere wordmonger- 
ing and falsehood in every form, but especially do I hate lying in the name 
of God. I have no faith in lies, and above all else I have no confidence in 
those who undertake to say that no word must be spoken until they have 
painted and decorated what they call the truth. The poor two-legged 
creatures stand up in their pulpits to make professions, which, practically con- 
sidered, are quite foreign to the great aim of their lives. And as far as infi- 
delity among the working-classes is concerned, I have no doubt that the 
clergy are solely responsible for it. They have been unfaithful to their sermon- 
spoken words, and the people who judge more from the life of a man than 
they do from his discourses, could not be blind to the-contradictions. The 
preachers spoke of equality and brotherhood in their discourses ; but, with a 
few noble exceptions, did nothing to prove their belief in the doctrine they 
had promulgated." 

Lester felt that, although it had been bitterly said, there was a painful 
measure of truth in Dr. Mode's words. The latter spoke veiy warmly, for 
no man hated hypocrisy more intensely, or loved honest speech more thoroughly, 
than he did. It was one of his common remarks, that he cared not what 
religion a man was of, if he would but honestly profess and carry it out. He 
loved many Catholics and Socinians, whom he knew to be good men, but for 
any man to profess piety and then to act meanly, was his abhorrence. He 
believed that the majority of ministers hated each other ; or that if they did 
not go quite so far as to hate, they were at least jealous of each other's sue* 
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oeis, alihoughi even- in relation to the sueoossfiil, in public, declaring iheir 
sympathy. 

" The other evening,*' said he, " I tnmed into the Hall, while the 'Anti- 
Papal Indignation Meeting ' was being held. The audience was greatly ex« 
cited, for Doctor Growler was upon his legs, and as usual, like a real Scotch 
terrier, he was snapping and showing his teeth at the Pope, which, a9 a 
matter of course, brought down the applause of the house, much to Growler's 
satisfaction. When I entered he was ' demonstrating ' that he was prepared to 
die the martyr's death in defence of Protestantism, was eyen prepared to go 
any length to aid in destroying the Papal system ; but it struck me that if 
such were the case he ought not to stay in England but should go to Rome 
and nail his protests upon the door of St. Peter's. Why keep so carefully 
out of harm's way ? Did the Apostles"' and early teachers do that P " 

" But you would not argue that every Protestant is called upon to incur 
the danger of losing his life P It may be as much a duty to keep out of 
danger as it is to utter the truth. If we are to pray to be preserved from 
temptation, I see no reason why it should not be argued that we haye no 
right to tempt others to persecute." 

" I do not argue for men running into danger. It is not every man's 
calling to become a martyr, but every man is bound to abstain from boasting 
of his heroism when he has resolved to incur no risk. Growler remains in 
England to brave the Pope, but will not venture upon bearding him in 
Home. The real heroes said less but worked more bravely. Growler has 
taken a leaf out of Ealstaff's book, for he makes sure the enemy is powerless 
before drawing his sword. It is the old story of a live ass lacking a dead 
lion, and then braying about his glorious victory. For, after all the howling, 
and applauding, the poor old Pope is dead enough, although the unhappy old 
man won't lay down, thus he becomes a butt for the shafts of sudi cure as 
Growler. There he stood, thundering, and what he misnames 'arguing' 
about the Man of Sin and the Scarlet Woman ; while, unanimous in their 
applause, the lights of all our Churches and Chapels were grouped around 
him like flies round a treacle pot. It reminded me of a strange scene I 
once witnessed in a workhouse lunatic asylum. As in a very Babel, all the 
idiots, with their upturned faces, were jabbering their satisfaction while a 
lunatic was making them a speech about the wickedness of the man who 
made them such thin gruel, and arrogantly assumed to be their master." 

Lester enjoyed the richly humourous manner of the Doctor while de* 
livering the latter portion of his speech ; it is certain, too, that the fact of 
his being so severe . against Growler was especially grateful to the young 
rector, who, under the impression that they were valuable, had recently invested 
somewhat largely in Growler's works, but much to his annoyance, on reading 
them, he made the discovery that they were not written, but built by the aid 
of scissors and paste, out of materials which had been ruthlessly plundered 
from other men's writings. Hence he was prepared not only to appreciate 
the severe criticism of the Doctor, but to increase it by adding remarks of his 
0wu« Still, he could not overlook the fact, that instead of proving the theory 
about ministers hating each other, this instance tended to establish the con- 
trary ; for were not the lights of all the Churches busy applauding Growler? 
But when this was pointed out,' Doctor Moule had a sufficient answer. 

*' Oh, yes ; they were applauding with their hands and feet but not with 
their hearts. They hated him quite as mudi as they hated the Pope. They 
were sittmg in brotherly union, because an outsider was to be condemned. 
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yet, when that was over, they were as ready to coDdemn each other. I have 
heard them preach la their own places, and, as a rule, half their time is 
devoted to cutting up a neighbouring preacher, some • dear brother in Jesus,* 
and his doctrines. They are united in name as gold and copper are in heina 
money, and there is no nearer likeness, no closer affinity. But come/^ 
said he^ rising, " I must visit a patient near the quay, let us walk together, 
and have one turn more upon the pier. A turn in the evening air will 
be far more profitable than sitting here pulling miserable Dutch dolls to 
pieces." 

Lester gladly agreed, for having found himself to be as incapable of 
successfully opposing, as he was of agreeing with, the Doctor's arguments 
and illustrations, he accepted the opportunity of a ramble as furnishing an 
excellent means of changing the conversation. When it had ended, they 
two parted, each returning home busily engaged in wondering when and 
where they should meet again. 

But Lester was considerably benefited by the turn the conversation had 
taken ; which, if it had not been strictly logical, and admirably conceived^ 
was at least well calctdated for making him look with greater confidence upon 
the future. For some weeks he had been hampered by the idea of being 
incompetent to perform the duties of his station, and, like most young men 
who possess a noble modesty, coupled with real, but as yet untried, strength 
of character, he had mistaken his fears for positive proofs. When he had 
finished reading the works of Growler, his mind was strangely oppressed, for 
knowing them to be extensively sold, and not having learnt the fact that 
people buy popular religious books more for show than for use, he foolishly 
imagined they were as widely read. He had been disgusted by their maudlin 
sen^mentality, their japanish show of scholarship without the substance, their 
straining after effect, and the pompous arrogance of their verbal humility, and 
had concluded that if such was the religious teaching required by the world, 
he was incapable of supplying it. But when Doctor Moule began his attack, 
although displeased by its tone, he felt greatly relieved^ for there was no longer 
the conviction on his mind of being the only person who considered Growler 
to be a spiritual mountebank, who cared more for the halfpence than for the 
donkey he balanced upon his oratory. Thus he had gained more confidence 
in his own judgment, and was better prepared for facing his new position. 
Possibly if this conversation had taken another turn, this history would never 
have been written ; for in his frame of mind, it needed but a feather's weight 
to make him abandon the living of Orosswood, at least until by serving in the 
capacity of a curate elsewhere he should have gained the practical knowledge 
he considered necessary. Doctor Moule, without knowing it, had really given 
him the rectory, for by compelling him to recognise the fact that all earnest 
men commence life with doubting their own powers, he had inspired him with 
courage to enter bravely upon his task. 



NOTICE. 

Ovn readers will be glad to hear that we are now able definitely to fix a 
time for the opening of the new place in Newman Street. On the first 
Sunday in August there will be a Morning Service ; and the opening will be 
eommemorated by a Tea Party and Soiree, to be held in the last week in 
July, of which further particulars will be given. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OP THE REFORMATION.— XXVI. 

A NEW £BA. 

With the opening of the fifteenth centorj, humanity awoke from the torpor 
of three centuries. The Eeign of Spiritual Terror is now rapidly coming to 
an end. The Church might still, and did, bum, torture, and murder those 
she called Heretics ; but from the ashes of those she bums, there ever arise 
new foes. Mankind is no longer prostrate ; a great idea has taken posses- 
sion of men*8 souls, and they are ready to fight, ready to die (if need be), for it. 
Even the obedient sons of the Church, in matters of doctrine, are, to a great 
extent, adherents of the new idea. This new idea is — that humanity was not 
intended to be the Slave of the Priest. The Church is no longer the irre- 
sponsible Despot that she was ; men have begun to examine her commands, 
and to subject them to criticism. The Nations, as nations, have awakened to 
a sense of their independence ; and patriotism is everywhere setting itself in 
opposition to the sacerdotal despotism which has hitherto been supreme. It 
is true, that there has been opposition before, but it has been on the part of 
heretics only, never of whole nations. The power and authority of the Church 
have yet remained intact ; and the heresies have mainly arisen from disgust at 
the immorality and vice of the hierarchy, and especially of the Papal Court. 

The opposition now is of a different kind. There is a latent conscious- 
ness everywhere, that the old relations between Church and State should be 
altered ; that in secular matters, »t least, the State should be supreme — ^a 
consciousness which, ere long, we shall see finding an articulate expression in 
vwrious ways. Civil rulers, strengthened by the feeling existent in the national 
mind, will no longer quietly tolerate the interference of the Church in tem- 
poral concerns ; nay, in more than one instance, when their interest points 
that way, materially encroach upon what have hitherto been deemed the 
inalienable and sacred rights of the Church. 'The life of the European 
' nations, was no longer pervaded and impressed, as it had formerly been, 
' by ecclesiastical influence. The development of national character, and 
' the separate organisation of the various monarchies, were making important 
' advances. It thus became indispensable that the relation of the ecdesias- 
I tical to the secular powers should be thoroughly remodified.'* Eemodified 
it aocordiugly sought to be. 

It is true, that this movement is not to end in the severance of Church 
and State ; for when the Church finds that she can no longer lord it over 
kings, with the same absolute sway as formerly, she will nccept the new con- 
ditions on which the alliance of the kingly and priestly powers can be main- 
tained, and will earn by her services to kings what she can no longer extort 
from their fears. The oppression of the people will remain the same. At 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, however, these new conditions have 
not been settled ; and kings are using the changed feeling of the people for 
the purpose of wresting them from the Church. It is, therefore, a signi- 
ficant fact, that the two great Reformers of the time — WyclifFe and Huss — 
are supported by the ruling State-authorities in their opposition to the Papacy 
and the hierarchy. We have seen Wycliffe defended by the Duke of Lan- 
caster, the Earl Marshal, and the Queen-Mother ; while Huss numbered 
among his earlier supporters the king, and a large portion of the nobility of 
Bohemia, as will be shewn in reviewing his career. 

It is not, of course, to be supposed that these movements on the part of 

* Banke, History of the Popes, i. 31. 
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the laity, and the glad reception of what the Church called heresy on the 
part of the English people, were unnoticed or unproductive within the 
Church. On the contrary, there had been growing up a new movement of 
reform within the Church. The first of such movements took place under 
Hildebrand, but that had turned out a failure, because the men who suc- 
ceeded that great Pontiff were not governed by the same spirit, and because, 
also, the idea itself was one impossible of achievement. The present move- 
ment was not on the part of the Papacy but of the hierarchy, whos^ wisest 
members clearly saw that the clergy were losing the respect of the people, 
and therefore in danger of losing their power. They attributed, rightly or 
wrongly, the corruption and vice of the priesthood to the unlimited power of 
the Pope, and the interference of the Papacy in the national Chuifch govern- 
ments ; they supported the Papacy as a centre of tmity, but would subordi- 
nate the papal authority to the authority of the Church as represented by its 
Councib. Thus, at the beginning of the fifteenth century, we see the Papal 
autocracy attacked on various bauds ; a strong party of dissatisfied laity 
within the Church looking with suspicion both on Pope and hierarchy ; a 
beretical party without the Church desirous to destroy it, and a party of 
reforming bishops desirous of renovating it. It was the signal failure which 
attended the efforts of this latter party which led the Church in the end to 
accept the alliance of the State on its own conditions. At this time, there- 
fore, opposition was making itself apparent both within and without the 
Church. The former found its ultimate expression in the great Reforming 
Council of Constance ; the latter was identified with John Huss. 

In such a threatening aspect of affairs, it is hardly possible to imagine 
that the state of things disclosed by history, with reference to the hierarchy 
and Papacy, could have subsisted. It would seem, indeed, that a judicial 
blindness must have fallen on the priesthood. The position can only be 
fully appreciated by imagining a vessel in the midst of a stormy sea, the crew 
all below, thinking nought of the surrounding danger ; some sleeping, some 
carousing, and others quarrelling ; while above, the captain and the ofiicers 
are disputing as to who shall take the helm, and guide the ship into a safe 
port. Meanwhile the winds whistle ever shriller and more shrill ; the big 
storm-clouds gather round ; the seas mount higher and higher, and threaten 
the vessel with destruction; but still the crew pay no heed, and sleep, 
cai'ouse, and quarrel only the more, while the captain and officers are as far 
as ever from having settled their dispute. This was, in fact, the position in 
which the Church was at the time when Wycliffe was completing his labours, 
and Lollards were becoming numerous — when John Huss commenced his 
work, and the great Bohemian revolt against Rome was soon to arise there- 
out ; and when the better and more wary among the priesthood were arriving 
at the conclusion that some reform was necessary, and must be effected. 

Let us look for a moment at what was the aspect of things within the 
Church ; and first, at the state of the morals of the clergy, and their capacity 
for meeting the spiritual wants of the people. John Trithemius, the Abbot 
of Spanheim, thus ejcposes the con'uption of the priesthood in the fifteenth 
century ; — " Unlettered and rude men," he says, " wholly destitute of merit, 
" rise to the priesthood. No attention is paid to purity of life, a liberal 
" education, or a good conscience. The bishops, occupied with temporal 
•* affairs, devolve the trouble of examining candidates upon persons of no 
" experience. The study of Scripture and learning are totally neglected by 
" the priests, who prefer occupying themselves with the training of dogs and 
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'* birds. Instead of buying books, they beget children ; and instead of study* 
'' ing, make love to their concabines. They sit with tipplers in the tavernsi 
** are addicted to gaming and debauchery, and destitute of the slightest fear 
" of God. They can neither speak nor write Latin, and scarcely know 
*' enough of their own language to explain the Gbspels. Kor is it a wonder 
" that the inferior priests are so illiterate, and averse to the study of Scrip* 
" ture, considering that in this they have the prelates for a pattern, who are 
** appointed to their offices, not for superiority in learning, but for superior 
'^ skill in making money. Even they are seldom or never possessed of a 
" Bible, and plainly show a hatred of science. They are blind leaders of the 
" blind ; and in the place of guiding the people in the paths of righteousness, 
" rather misguide them. Hence they need not be at all surprised that the 
'* laity despise, when they themselves despise, the commandments of Christ* 
" I veiy much fear, however, that something still more dreadful awaits them 
•< ere long.''* 

While such as we have seen was the state of the hierarchy, what is known 
as the great Schism of the West has deprived the Church of her Head'-^-the 
fact of there being two Popes, mutually excommunicating and anathematising 
each other, rendering it impossible for Christendom to say who is the Pope 
and who is not. The existence of two rival Popes, was, in fact, tantamount 
to there being none. The source of this schism is found in the preponderance 
gained by Prance in the |mpal councils. French Cardinals, from national 
prejudice, and the rest under the pressure of French influence, having elected 
a series of French Popes, they changed the papal residence from Borne to 
Avignon. Bome has looked with impotent hate upon this, all kinds of in- 
fluences have been brought to bear upon the Avignonese Pontiffs to induce 
them to return to Bome,but without effect. At last the Italians, exasperated 
by the failure of their efforts in this direction, elect a Pope of their own, and 
there is now a Pope at Avignon and one at Eome. This event took place 
a short time before the death of Wydiffe, who did not fail to take advantage 
of it to damage the papal idea in the minds of the people. Thus was the 
allegiance of Christendom divided; some of the nations declaring for the 
Italian, some for the French Pope. The Iwo Popes lend a handle to the 
growing opposition by the shameful accusations which they fling at each other* 

It 18 exactly at this moment, too, that a little book appeared, entitled 
" On the Corruption of the Church," written by Clemangis, a Churchman ' 
and a member of the University of Paris. The effect produced by it was 
wonderful, scarcely short (if we take the authority of Michelet) of that wrought 
by Luther's tremendous book, " The Captivity of Babylon," written more 
than a century afterwai'ds. This, however, is an exaggeration, but the book 
opened the eyes of many, and is useful as throwing light upon the state of 
feeling in the Church, and as exposing the vices of the Papacy and the priest* 
hood in general. In it, we are told how the papal brokers scoured all 
Christendom to ascertain what beneficed clergymen might be ill, so that the 
Popes might put the benefices up for sale ; how both Popes, like dishonest 
traders, would sell the same benefice to many, and having delivered the goods, 
ut them up again and sell them a second, a third, and even a fourth time.t ' 
'he papal Courts were the places in which every vice, and almost every crime, 
which disgraces humanity, might be found stalking with unabashed and brazen 
front, and the mutual recriminations of the Popes were really not without 

* tJUmannx Befonners before the Beformatlon, i. 182 3 Clarke's Theological library* 
t Seo MioholeVs acoount. Hist Fnmeo, ii. p. OS. 
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foundation^ In tlie presence of facts like these, we eannot wonder that a 
strong spirit of opposition without the Church, and an earnest desire for 
reform within it, should have grown up ; and now it is that those influences, 
of which we have already traced the gradual growth, will be found bearing 
their fruits, aided in this by the blindness and folly of the dominant party 
within the Church itself. To shew what these fruits were will be our business 
in succeeding papers. JAS. L. GK)ODINQ. 



, THE NATUEE OF A MIRACLE. 
NoTwitHSTAKDiKG that, both abstractedly and historically considered, so 
much has been written by eminent men within the Christian Church against 
the ordinary theory of miracles, there seems to be a settled resolve, wMch is 
daily growing stronger, not to argue the matter as one which is open to 
doubt or criticism j but to rest content with declaring that, within a strictly- 
defined limit of time and space — ^from Noah to St. Paul, and within the 
borders of Egypt and Palestine — actual miracles were wrought, the history 
of which has been preserved. Men are not wanting who, as a whole, hold 
fast by the Church theory, and yet deny the portion of it which relates to 
miracles; they are, however, so few in number that, to the old-fashioned 
reasoners, their protest seems rather to strengthen than to weaken the 
popular belief. Moreover, the majority deny to the repudiating few the 
rignt of calling themselves Christians; for, i^reeing with a great modem 
writer, they say of miracles, that, " by common consent of friends and foes, 
" their authority has been considered identical with the safety of Christianity 
"itself.*** Their argument is, that the Christian religion rests upon a 
supernatural foundation, and that, unless it were thus authenticated, it would 
be utterly unworthy of credence. They are not persuaded of the intrinsic 
worth of any statement being equally the same, whether authenticated or 
not; and yet no truth can be more clear. Good food is not made bad by 
men not believing in its goodness ; and if a maxim in morals be propounded, 
it is as difficult to perceive how testimony can demonstrate its truth, as it is 
to comprehend how the absence thereof would render it utterly worthless. 
And that which is true of morals is equally so of religion, for the truth of its 
propositions cannot be determined by the aid of ordinary evidence, and 
assuredly cannot be rendered clear by the aid of miracles. 

But although Christian believers, when dealing with miracles in a verbal 
and superficial manner, are almost unanimous, and loudly boast of their per- 
fect agreement as furnishing a clear element for the Christian evidences, they 
are at variance with each other upon the fundamental points ; they agree, 
that all men are bound to believe in miracles, but differ about the nature of 
that in which their perfect confidence is to be placed. When a Christian 
writer furnishes an inquirer with the definition of a miracle, he is set upon 
by his brethren in the faith, who repudiate his explanation, and deny his 
orthodoxy. They consent to believe in miracles, but only while their nature 
is left undefined — not when that nature is laid bare. And if it be said that 
their quarrel with any particular author rests, not upon their desire to prevent 
the nature of miracles from being explored and explained, but upon the fact 
of his having erred in his explanation, then it is competent to the inquirer 
to demand that some generaUyreceived explanation shall be furnished. This 
has never been supplied, and simply because the authorities in the various 

* Journal of flaered Literatture, p. M. AprU, 1S5C 
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Churches cannot agree upon any satisfactory explanation. Immediately they 
begin to define a variety of insuperable objections come into the field of 
intellectual vision ; and, taking alarm at their appearance, the old position is 
fallen back upon, that it is better to accept in faith what we do not under- 
stand, than to lose our power of believing through labouring to understand. 

In the absence of any universally-approved definition, we are compelled 
to faU back upon the works of eminent divines, who have endeavoured to 
explain the matter ; and it is curious to notice the various shifts to which 
they have been put, in order to escape the definition furnished by Hume, 
who says, " a miracle is a violation of the laws of nature ;" *,and, in his note, 
adds, that '* a miracle may be accurately defined as a transgression of a 
" law of nature by a particidar volition of the Deity, or by the interposition 
" of some invisible agent." f It is not surprising that this author fell into 
the error of confounding the two parts of this interesting question, for he was 
by no means so careful in conducting his reasoning processes as many sup- 
pose. He tripped, and has been cleverly caught ; yet, unhappily, they who 
detected his error have been far more careful to reply to his sophism than to 
answer the objections which obviously were present to his mind. And, 
although all the modem authorities have endeavoured to avoid saying that 
** a miracle is a violation of a law of nature," they have endeavoured to use 
the'idea in that sense. They would have all the advantages which result from 
such a belief, without stating the belief itself; but, if one side of the definition 
suit their purposes, there can be no fair argument against accepting the other. 

Dr. Gumming says : " A miracle is not, as some have attempted to show,- 
" contrary to nature. Never accept this definition of it, because, as I shall 
" show you in subsequent lectures, Strauss, one of the most subtle and most 
'' able infidels of modern times, has laid hold of this, and tried to do great 
" mischief by it." J So that the definition is to be rejected " because Strauss 
" laid hold of it ;" but, surely, men are not to test the value of definitions by 
the theological opinions of those who furnish them. They might as well 
reject Mathematics, because the Pagan Euclid was their author ; or declare 
that the theory of gravitation cannot be true, because Diderot used it, in 
order to aid him in his attempt to disprove the existence of God. If the 
definition be sound, what can it matter who used it ? And if the contrary 
be true, then, for that reason alone, should it be repudiated. This author 
goes on to say : " A miracle is not a thing against nature, but is a thing 
•* above and beyond what we call nature. For instance, when we read of our 
" Lord's healing the sick, and in other instances raising the dead, we hear it 
" said, this is contrary to nature. It is no such thing. We call it contrary 
" to nature, because we say that sickness is natural. Sickness is not natural ; 
** it is an unnatural thing ; it is a discord in the glorious harmony ; it is>a 
" blot upon the fair creation ; it is most unnatural, and was never meant 
" originally to be." § The absurdly contradictory nature of this passage is 
too palpable to need exposure ; nor can it be necessary to point out, that no 
sane man ever supposed "miracles of healing" were "against nature," 
because of believing that " sickness is natural." Their idea was clearly this, 
that a sudden cure, eifected without recourse to the use of ordinary means, 
was to be viewed as " unnatural," or, in other words, " at variance with the 
" ordinary course of nature." Neither do men believe that sickness is 
natural, in the sense of being " an established condition of life," as this 

"* Essays and Treatises, vol. ii. p. 122. Edit. 1784. ^ Ibid., p. 460, Note K. 

t Foreshadows, p . 8. | Ibid., pp. 8, 9, 
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writer so wildly tissumes ; on the contrary, sickness is invariably treated as a 
departure from tlie normal and general condition, which needs systematic 
treatment for its cure. 

Of course it is readily conceded, that upon such, and similar subjects. Dr. 
Gumming is not either among the learned, or recognised as an authority in 
the Churches. It was not to serve such a pui"pose that his remarks have been 
introduced, but merely to show what straws ai-e flowing upon the stream, and 
which way they float. He is merely the second-hand repeater of other men's 
thoughts ; and whatever is found in his works is well known to have been 
borrowed from others who think with greater accuracy, and speak less pomp- 
ously, than he does. The definition he furnishes must have been given by 
many others, or he would not have ventured upon its utterance ; and thus he 
stands forth to represent a class of Christian men, who say of miracles that 
" they are not things against, but above, and beyond nature." Dean French 
says : " The true miracle is a higher and purer nature (so far from being 
" against nature), coming down, out of the world of untroubled harmonies, 
" intc^ this world of om*s, which so many discords of ours have jarred and 
" disturbed, and biinging this back again, though it be but for one prophetic 
"moment, into harmony with that higher. . . The sickness which was 
"healed was against the true nature of man ... the healing is the 
" restoration of the primitive order. We should term the miracle, not the 
" infraction of a law, but behold in it the lower law neutralised, and, for the 
** time, put out of working by a higher." * 

Olshausen takes up the same position, and argues it as evident that " we 
*' cannot adopt that idea of a miracle by which it is regarded as a suspension 
" of the laws of natm-e. . . Phenomena which are not explicable, from the 
" known or unknown laws of the development of earthly life, ought not, for 
" that reason, to be looked upon as violations of law, and suspensions of 
" the laws of nature ; rather they are, themselves, comprehended under a 
" higher general law, for what is Divine is truly according to law." f The 
latter -sentence contains a complete begging of the whole question; this, how- 
ever, must now be passed over, it being our aim at present merely to discover 
in what way miracles are defined, according to the popular theories of our 
Churches. 

Dr. Wardlaw, a man highly esteemed by the Presbyterian Church, repre- 
sents them as sufficiently defined, when, in the language of Nicodemns, they 
are said to be " works which no man can do, except God be'with him ;" to which 
he adds, that there are " works involving a temporary suspension of the 
" known laws of natm'e, or a deviation from the established constitution and 
" fixed order of the universe ; or, perhaps more coiTCctly, of that depart- 
" ment of the universe which constitutes our own system , . . works, there- 
" fore, which can be effected by no power short of that which gave the 
" universe its being, and its constitution and its laws." J This is clever as 
evasion, but valueless as a definition ; it assumes all that should be proved, 
and proves only that the author had never grappled in earnest thought with the 
difficulties which surround the question. Did Dr. Wardlaw know the limits 
of human power so completely as to be justified in saying exactly what man 
can and cannot do P And what did he mean by ^' a suspension of the known 
" laws of nature"? Does it make any difference in the nature of the oircum- 
stanoe, whether the laws of nature be known or not ? One man knows ten 
laws of nature, another knows but of two, and, because of his ignorance, the 

« Frt nch. Nott • on Mlrwl«i. 4 Biblto. Oomm,, MiU. Viii» 1-4, I On Mirftolf * , p. M. 
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latter will contider many occumnoes to be miraculoas, which the former ean 
explain as being nothing above ordinary phenomena ; yet who would argue 
that the nature of events depends upon our wisdom or ignorance when con- 
ceiving them P If Dr. Wardlaw meant to say the same as Dean French, that 
miracles are events which accord only with higher laws than any of those 
which pertain to our sphere, then we can acknowledge the distinetion, 
although repudiating the soundness of his definition. As it stands, he evi- 
dently desires to get rid of the idea, that a miracle is a violation of the laws 
of nature, but stiff to take credit for it as a supernatural event ; he desires to 
evade Hume, but still to use his general argument, whereas, if he desired 
to retain the theory of the miraculous, he should have shown that such 
events do happen and are not subversive of the course of nature. P. W. P. 



SOUTH PLACE CHAPEL SUNDAY EVENING LECTURES. 
BY P. W. PERFITT, Ph. D. 

THE UFE AND GHARAOTICB OF ELIJAH. 
If the glory of Israel were sreater than that of other nations, the latter maV oon- 
sole themselves with the releotion that the splendour and power of the former 
were but of brief duration. The unity of the tribes only lasted through two 
reigns, scarcely even so 1oq|; ; for, strictly speaking, it was not completed until 
after the death of Saul, and it was broken up before the death of Solomon. The 
surrounding tribes, which had been subdued by David, were not long in discovering 
that lus son Solomon possessed none of the valour needed for retaining the ascenf 
anoy. And although m modem times men are dazzled by the meretncious splen- 
dour of Solomon, we may rest assured that the defeated tribes were not thus 
influenced. i.Thev revolted, and evidently with some considerable measure of 
success ; but, unfortunately, the narratives of those events are in a hopeless state 
of confusion. The first is given 4n the following passage :~" And the Lord stirred 
" up an adversary unto Solomon, Hadad the Eaomite ; he was of the king's seed 
" (tue royal race) in Edom."* The writer then proceeds to give the history of this 
Hadad — what caused him, when a boy, to escape from Edom, and what his course 
of life had been : " Por it came to pass, when David was in Edom, and Joab the 
(* captain of the host was gone up to burv the skin, after he had smitten every 
" male in Edom ; (for six months did Joab remain there with all Israel, until he 
^ had cut off every male in Edom :) that Hadad fled, he and oertam Edomites of 
'< his father's servants with him, to go into Egypt ; Hadad being yet a little child. 
" A"^ they arose out of Midian, and came to Paran : and they took men with 
" them out of Paran, and they came to Egypt, unto Pharaoh king of %ypt $ which 
" ffave him an house, and apj^omted him victuals, and gave him hmd. And Hadad 
" found great favour in the sight of Pharaoh, so that he gave him to wife the sister 
'' of his own wife, the sister of Tahpenes the queen. And the sister of Tahpenes 
'' bare him Genubath his son, whom Tahpenes weaned in Pharaoh's house : and 
'' Gmubath was in Pharaoh's household among the sons of Pharaoh. And when 
" Hadad heard in Egypt that David slept with his fathers, and that Joab the cap- 
" tain of the host was dead, Hadad said to Pharaoh, Let me depart, that I may go 
" to mme own country. Then Pharaoh said unto him. But what hast thou lacked 
" with me. that, behold, thou seekest to g^o to thme own country P And he 
"answeredf Nothing: howbeit let me so m anywise.''-j' It is probable that, 
according to his request, he was permitted to return, but the writer does not state 
in what form he opposed Solomon. It is hardly to be believed that he took any 
active measures against him in the early part ot his reign; because evidently Solo- 
mon was at peace with Egypt, having married a princess out of that country. But 
as yean went by, the chances are that he raised a revolt among his people. This 
*iKbigixtU. til)icUsi,u.». 
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» vkftt Josephus asserts -* though it is donbtM if he had an^ disUnot hiitorical 
narratives t« guide him in the composition of this part of his history. 

According to the Book of Kinj^s, *' God stirred him up another adversary, 
'' Eezon the son of Eliadah, which fled from his lord Hadadezer king of Zobah : 
** And he gathered men unto him, and became captain over a band, when David 
*'slew them of Zobah: and they went to Damascus, and dwelt therein, and 
*' reigned in Damascus. And he was an adversary to Israel all the days of Solb- 
'' mon, beside the mischief that Hadad did : and he abhorred Jsrael, and reigned 
" over Syrm." f It is impossible to gather anything from this fragment, beyond 
the intimation that Solomon had an active enemy in Damascus, and when the later 
history is considered, it will appear probable that even the ''conquest " made by, 
David had been nothing more than a victory over a people who, beaten to-day, were 
equally ready to fight again on the morrow. We are too apt, in oonsiderinff these 
ancient narratives, to put in modem ideas, and to conceive of these wars and battles 
as similar to our own. There is no affinity between them. They were border 
feuds, and, for the most part, nothing more man battles between roving tribes, in 
which the victor, as far as blows were concerned, came off in much the same con- 
dition as the yanquished — ^the chief result was in the number of cattle captured, 
whose loss for a time weakened the losing tribe. While David lived, there is no 
reason for doubtmg that the profit was made by his people, who, led by the yaliant 
ones, were pretty certain to enrich themselves at the expense of their neighbours; 
but when Solomon ascended the thione, that business ceased, the tribes were left in 
peace, and soon recovered themselves sufficiently for carrying on the feud by revers- 
ing the order of proceeding. They attacked the Hebrews, and made spoil of their 
fiocks and herds, and it is in that sense we are to understand the words, 'Hhe 
•' mischief that Hadad did." 

Sut is it not curious that in each case it is "The Lord" who stirs up these 
men against Israel P The writer evidently looked upon every act, every change, 
every feud, as determined by Jehovah. When David went forth to fight against 
the Syrians or the Philistines, or any other tribes, it was " The Lord " that stirred 
him to action, and then when any of these rose against Solomon, it was Jehovah 
who set them on. The people of God were everything while the heathen were 
nothing. The latter were viewed in no higher light than as chaff to fly before the 
pursuing Israelites, or as gnats to sting them as occasion required. They were not 
looked upon as equally God's children with the sons of Abraham, and even to our own 
times men read the narratives in the same spirit as that in which they were written. 
They speak of the Syrians as vile wretches who deserved no better fate ; and yet 
when it is borne in mind that "they had no guidance from Jehovah," while the 
Hebrews were blessed with such lights the wonder is not that 'the latter are 
denounced for their obstinacy, but that the former are not pitied for their mis- 
fortunes. 

The next account of those who rebelled against Solomon is that of Jeroboam. 
It is such a curious narrative that I cannot forbear reading it : " And Jeroboam 
^' the son of Nebat, an Ephrathite of Zereda, Solomon's ^ servant, whose mother's 
*' name was Zeruah, a widow woman, even he lifted up his hand against the king. 
" And this was the cause that he lifted up his hand against the king ; Solomon 
" built Miilo, and repaired the breaches of the city of David his father. And the 
" nuiu Jeroboam was a mighty man of valour : and Solomon seeing the young man 
" that he was industrious, ne made him ruler over all the charge of the house of 
** Joseph."t Or, in other words, 'because Jeroboam had exhioited great skill in 
' the building of Millo and the walls of Jerusalem, Solomon gave him authority as 
' an overseer.* He was empowered to collect the taxes, but it is evident that the 
people cared not to pav them, but were rather disposed to revolt against the Hug. 
Jeroboam sided with the oppressed, but probably only after he haa been exhorted 
to do so by one of the prophets, of which the foUowmg curious account has been 
preserved : " And it came to pass at that time when Jeroboam went put of Jeru- 
" salem, that the prophet Ahijah the Shilonite found him in the way ; and he had 

* Antiq. B. Till., o. 7, ^ 0. f 1 Kings xi, 33^. t Ibid, xi. S6.S8. 
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" clad himself with a hew garment ; and they two were alone- in the field : and 
^* Abiiah caught the new garment that was on him, and rent it in twelve pieces : 
*' Ana he said to Jeroboam, Take thee ten pieces : for thus saith the Lord, the 
" God of Israel, Behold, I will rend the kingdom out of the hand of Solomon, and 
" wiU give ten tribes to thee : (but he shall have one tribe for my servant David's 
" sake, and for Jerusalem's sake, the city which I have chosen out of all the tribes 
" of Israel.)" * In modem davs this would be treated as insti^ting a rebellion ; 
and without regard to the man Ibeing a "pfophet," he would be condemned as a 
traitor. Probably, too, the statement of a man tearing up a new garment into 
twelve pieces, when he only wished to say that the twelve tribes of Israel were 
thus to be divided, would hardly find acceptance as a possible occurrence. As 
poetry, a man could conceive it, but tlie symbolism is very heavy. Two men in a 
field together do not need such round-abiout methods to arrive at such small results. 
Thev were as much men as we are, they understood the plain meaning of words as 
easily, and it is quite certain that they were even more careful of their garments. 
Of course, if we allow ourselves to be led into the world of imagination, it will 

. become easy to fancy the scene ; but keeping to the world of men and facts, there 
is no reason for accepting the statement as anything beyond the pictorial metliod 
of telling a story. 

Of course, in connection with promises to Jeroboam, causes for the disruption 
were assigned. The writer says : " Because that they have forsaken me, ^and 
" have worshipped Ashtoreth the goddess of the Zidomans, Chemosh the god of 

/' the Moabites, and Milcom the god of the children of Ammon, and have not 
" walked in my ways, to do that which is ri^ht in mine eyes, and to keep ray 
" statutes and my judgments, as did David his father. Howbeit I will not take 
" the whole kingdom out of ]iis hand : but I will make him prince all the days of 
" lus life for David my servant's sake, whom I chose, because he kept my com- 
" mandments and my statutes : but I will take the kingdom out of his son's 
" hand, and will give it unto thee, even ten tribes. And unto his son will I give 
" one tribe, that David my servant may have a light alway before me in Jern- 
" salem, the city which I have chosen me to put my name there. And I will take 
'^ thee, and thou shalt rei^n according to all that thv soul desiretli, and shalt be 
" king over Israel. And it shall be, if thou wilt hearlcen unto all that I command 
" thee, and wilt walk in my ways, and do that is right in my sight, to keep my 
*' statutes and mv commandments, as David my servant did, that I will be with 
" thee, and build thee a sure house, as I built for David, and will give Israel 

' « unto thee."t 

They who "love to dwell upon the wonderful fulfilment of prophecy," are 
partial to thi» passage, as indicating clearly the foreknowledge of Goa, to which, 

.however, there are two objections. In the first place, the assumed "nrophecy " 
was not fulfilled; for unless the later history of Judah be false, David haa no repre- 
sentative upon the throne. Even before the captivity, the sceptre passed from the 
hands of David's descendants. A.liens sat upon the throne of Judali, and when the 
hour came for submission to foreign masters, even the throne itself was destroyed. 
These words were not fulfilled : " And unto his son will I give one tribe, that 
'* David my servant may have a light alway before me in Jerusalem, the city 
** whidi I nave chosen me to put my name there."J Thus even if men will insist 
upon giving them a spiritual meaning, in connection with the ages after the life of 
Christy no such explanation can fill the void which preceded his birth. 

(To be continued,) 

« i Kings, X. 20-33. t Ibid. xi. 33^. % Ibid. xi. 36. 
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OUT OF THE CLOUD; 

OR^ AN ENGLISH RECTOR IN SEARCH OP A CRBEB. 

A TALE; BY P. W. P. 
CHAPTER VIII. 

THE OLD TOWN OF CROSSWOOD. 

The town of Crosswood, situated in the county of Swinborne, ^s one of 
those scarcely-known petty boroughs which, despite the Reform Bill, still 
continue in existence as anomalies in our political system. Its name is 
seldom heard except at election times, when suddenly it blossoms into 
importance, and is frequently named in the daily papers as the source from 
whence two members flow into Parliament. But when the general election 
has ended, its name ceases to be repeated, and its locality is no better known 
to the majority of Englishmen than is that of Peekillung, in the heart of 
Africa, or the town of Squirt, in the State of Arkansas. The common argu- 
ment in favour of maintaining such petty boroughs is that they furnish to 
modest, yet patriotic and intellectually competent men, the opportunity of 
being elected, which, through their timidity preventing them from addressing 
large popular assemblies, would be utterly denied them if all boroughs were 
as populous as those of Tinsbury, Birmingham, or the Tower Hamlets. 
There is a small measure of truth in this assertion, but unfortunately Cross- 
wood has not furnished the illustrious example. Through four hundred years 
of our history, it has not once failed in sending up its two members to every 
Parliament ; yet in no single instance has it succeeded in [electing men who 
either commanded the attention of the House, or whose general knowledge 
proved serviceable to the country at large. It may have been that the people 
did their best by selecting the fittest men the district furnished, but if so, 
then the specimens were not calculated to win for the borough the admiration 
of the wond. 

Our readers will eventually discover themselves to be interested in know- 
ing the sitting members. They were The Bight Honourable Trounson 
Osbald Owlet, and Sir George Losel, both being well-known gentlemen of the 
Vol. VI. Nbw Sbbies. Vol. IL 
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shire. The former was not distinguished for excellence in any special form, 
except that of being able to consume devilled kidneys to any conceivable 
extent ; for which gastronomic feat he had an extraordinary passion. In his 
younger days he fought two duels, stripped a street of its bell-pulls and 
door-knocl^rs, walked a match for jSlOOO a-side against a sporting gentle- 
man of the shire, rode a race-horse nearly as well as a common jockey, and 
ostentatiously boasted of being able to carry more port beneath his belt, 
without stumbling, than any other man in England. This latter, like all 
similar honours, was not allowed to be worn unchallenged ; on several occa- 
sions he was challenged by old topers to drmk a match, but having invariably 
succeeded, according to the slang of toping, in " drinking them blind," he 
continued to be the master-drinker. Finally, and by way of crowning all 
his victories, probably as a testimony of his country's gratitude, he was 
elected as a Member for Crosawood, and thus became one of our national 
legislators. There were men who had the audacity to question his fitness for 
Parliament, but, as his friends triumphantly argued, until it can be shown 
that they who sit have, as a rule, superior claims, it is unfair to object to 
Owlet retaining his seat. 

Sir GeQrge Loael could not boast of possessing so many advantages. He 
could boast that one of his ancestors went crusading in the days of the Lion 
Heart, and for himself, that he was a good dancer. The latter qualification 
could not be questioned, for it had been so decided by the ladies at all the 
county balls. Nature had evidently intended him for a dancing-master, and 
nothing more. When he walked the streets his thin figure was like that 
of a doll set upon wires, and his every movement was as a votary of 
fantastic motion ; none who saw him upon the public streets would have 
suspected him of being an M.P. ; but fate had crowned him, and great 
was the loss sustained by those who might have been improved by his 
lessons in dancing. 

Still, it must be confessed, that taken upon the whoK the sitting members 
were two good-natured, easy, and affable country gentlemen. They were 
largely tolerant of all opinions which opposed their own, unless, indeed, they 
were liberal opinions. If they tended to extend education, to weaken the 
Church, to reduce the national expenditure, to extend the principles of free 
trade, to increase the number of voters and enlarge the constituencies, or to 
endanger giune-preserving, then the two members were sure to oppose them ; 
but otherwise they were liberal, and always ready to subscribe to hospital and 
agricultural funds. The people of Crosswood were said, in the Weekly 
Ploughman, to be very proud of their members ; and as they were never 
known to make speeches, they furnished no opening for the Editor of the 
County Tomahawk to cavil with what they had said. No men, ancient or 
modem, had profited more largely than they had done by observing a 
decorous silence. 

An exception should, perhaps, be made in favour of Sir George, who cer- 
tainly possessed one speech, which served him on several important occasions; 
origmally it had been composed for use at the opening of his political career, 
when, in a contested election, he was placed at the head of the poll. In this 
speech — prepared by a clever London agent — there was a great deal about 
''the glorious victory which had been obtained over unprincipled liberal 
opponents," as also about *' the gallant stand made by^tbe electors in defence 
of our glorious Constitution" — passages which took amazingly with the 
"leople of Crosswood, who applauded them to the seventh heaven ; and, in 
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after years, when an election occorred, Sir George invariably repeated the 
fkTOurite speech aa a sort of thanksgiving oration. The people expected it, 
as constituting an essential part of the play, and would not be defi^uded of 
their time-honoured rights. At the last general election there was no oppo- 
sition, and in delivering the speech, with a tact hardly to have been expected 
from him, Sir George was omitting " the glorious victory " passage ; but tlie 
crowd would not tolerate it. They roared and shouted for "the whole 
speech, victory part and all ;*' and it was only when he most condescendingly 
and amiably bowed fco their decision that they permitted him to resume, 
beginning, of course, with the strong passage about '* the glorious victory," 
and so going on to the end. 

It was hard to say why this was demanded, for, with all the Conservatism, 
there was a deal of Libertdism amongst them. There had not been a sub- 
stantial election for many years past. Had all the electors voted as they 
wished, the Liberals would have been returned. Of promisers and well-wishers 
they always had the majority, but these never held on to the end of the poll. 
Lord fiampton, the owner of three-fifths of Crosswood, managed his business 
so admirably that his nominees were always returned, without ever raising 
the difficulty of a Parliamentary Inquiry. When the fatal election morning 
arrived, a surprising number of the liberals were out of the way ; they " had 
business which called them suddenly into the country ;" and no one could 
say that they had been bribed, for they had not, The truth seemed to be, 
as the old clerk said to Lester, ^* The fact is. Sir, they can't be bought to 
vote fbr the man they don't like } and bein^ afraid that the candidate they do 
like won't get in, they say it's useless to lose their man and their holdings 
both together; so they just goes away into the country, and comes back 
when it's all over, to find themselves safe in the houses in which they were 
bom ; out of which, if their man had got in, they must certainly have gone." 

On the morning after his arrivJ at the rectory, Lester was visited by 
Stevens, the parish clerk and sexton, a man who made it his boast, that he 
had ei^oyed tne privilege of attending the christenings of two generations, 
and of burying two others. He might, without outstepping the truth, have 
said more} for he had filled his double office through about three-and-thirty 
years ; and, judging from his appeai'anoe, he had been clothed in the same 
garments during the whole of that period, for his suit of black was worn 
white and threadbare. He was tall and bony, thin and hungry-looking; bis 
neok was particularly long, so much so, that surgeons had suggested the pro- 
bability of his having an extra cervical vertebra ; his face was bronzed, and 
Bomewhat harsh in its expression, which seemed, however, to be more the 
remit of stem life-troubles than of any harshness in his natural disposition. 
His voiee was, to strange ears, remarkably unpleasant ; but, as it had been 
satirically set forth by the old rector, what it lacked in sweetness was com- 
pensated for in strength and power. 

Stevens knew the private history of nearly all the inhabitants of Cross- 
wood ; no breath of scandal ever rose upon the air without reaching his ears, 
and none could escape being inscribed upon the tablets of his memory. It 
oonld hardly be said that he sought after such narratives ; still, he invariably 
heard and treasured them up, and in an innocent garrulous way repeated 
what he had heard. A stranger listening, for the first time, to his stories 
would have oonoluded that he was a studied mischief-maker, but it was not 
so ; for, although he proved to be the cause of more bitterness than any other 
man in Crosswood, he neither loved nor desired it, but was frequently 

C2 
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annoyed at the consequences which flowed from his habit of spreading the 
idle stories of the hour. Strictly speaking he had no mischief in his nature, 
but he could not hold his peace. What pleased him best was to gather the 
young ones, like a little flock, into the churchyard, where he sat for hours 
together, telling them stories of his distant boyhood ; stories of the battles 
in which he had been engaged, or repeating passages of " poetry,'* composed 
by himself, upon the events of his chequered life, or those of the inhabitants 
of Crosswood. Sometimes rising up into a more than usually energetic mood, 
the old clerk would mark out with his spade some outline of a battle-field, 
then, as he recounted its deeds of heroism, he went through the scenes in action, 
and with an effect upon the minds of his youthful auditors which even a 
Kemble would have been proud to produce. Poor old man, he was in his 
second childhood, which was hearty and healthy, full of cheerfulness and 
love, not unspiced with humour. 

Stevens had visited the " new rector," not only through the prompting 
of his curiosity to discover what sort of man was to be his future master, 
but through hoping to win his confidence by conveying information about 
the general character and conduct of the parishioners. The late rector had 
always readily received the bundle of news brought by the clerk, and seemed 
to have a morbid liking for scandal ; but this was not one of Lester's weak- 
nesses. If it can be said that he hated anyone it was the tale-bearer, for he 
would not permit even a servant to breathe tales, in his hearing, which were 
calculated to injure the reputation of others, unless the speakers were pre- 
pared to do so in presence of the accused parties. Hence it was that directly 
Stevens began to tell of how there was " great doubt if Howson, the pork- 
butcher and pig-jobber, had not being paying improper attentions to Mrs. 
Thurtles, the grocer's wife," he cut him short by observing that, until he had 
seen and spoken to his parishioners he would rather not hear anything to 
their disadvantage. 

Beaten from his proposed course, the clerk humbly suggested that pro- 
bably Mr. Lester would like to see the town, and " knowing it so well, with 
all its ins and outs, I should be glad to act as your guide. There is much 
about it," said he, " which no stranger, left to himself, could find out, and 
many of the courts cannot be gone through without assistance." 

Lester was rather amused at the idea of there being any difficulty in the 
way of exploring Crosswood, because, as he had been informed, from the top 
of the Church tower every inch of it, every lane and court, could be distinctly 
seen. Before reaching the rectory he had partly resolved to ascend and 
> survey the whole before endeavouring to examine it in detail ; but when 
Stevens put in a few remarks about " old buildings and their cmious history," 
with which he professed to be acquainted, the new rector resolved upon 
accepting the proffered guidance. He was, however, doomed to disappoint- 
ment, for all "the curious histoiy" with which the clerk was acquainted^ 
turned out to be something about suicides and divorces, ghosts and witches, 
with other idle stories, all of which, much to Stevens' disgust, were pooh- 
poohed by the rector. 

At the comer of Blair court, the clerk pointed out "the residence of 
Mother Charlton, the old witch, who did so much hurt to honest people, 
until the Devil, her father, took her." 
-" But Stevens," said Lester, " surely you do not believe in witches ? '* 

" Of course I do. I must believe in them as well as in angels, for they 
are spoken of in the Bible/' 
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The slightest and most casual survey of Crosswood is sufficient to satisfy 
the traveller that originally it had been nothing more than an oblong square. 
There were four roads, all of which terminated at the cross in the centre 
of the market-place. The old stone-cross had long since disappeared ; doubt- 
less the tradition which said that it had been destroyed in the days when 
" Popish idols" were so sturdily blotted out, was perfectly correct. In the centre 
of the market-square stood the town-hall and cage. It was a strange, 
rambling, old building, which had grown with the ages ; some parts being 
timber and plaster, others of brick, but the whole resting upon fine old Norman 
pillars, among which, under the hall, the corn and butter-market was held. 
Other commodities were sold from temporary stalls, erected round the hall on 
market days. On the four sides of the market-square the principal shops 
were ranged, and it was curious to observe the strange medley of styles in the 
buildings. Every man seemed to have taken offence at the form of his neigh- 
bour's house, for he built his own as mucb unlike the others as possible. 
Lester had been informed that there was little or no unity of feeling among 
his parishioners, except in their hatred of the tax-collector, and their love of 
good-feeding, and as he glanced upon the odd buildings round the now 
deserted market-square, he felt that, so far as it could do so, the outward 
evidence confirmed what he had heard. 

They who hate regular lines in building, cannot do better than make up 
their minds to reside at Crosswood, for in the whole place, except in a few 
modem cottage-streets, hardly two houses alike can be found standing 
together. Many residences, even in the square, are only of one, some of 
two, and only a few of three storeys ; a few are Norman, some Elizabethan, 
and others are of no style or order yet set forth in architectural treatises. 
There were red-bricked, white- washed, black, and a few painted fronts, and 
many preserved the ancient sign-boards. Thus lovers of old cities could 
not pass, especially aloog the west side of the square, without pausing to 
look at the elaborately constructed timber houses, with their antique gables 
and overhanging storeys, once the boast and pride of our ancestors. The 
sharply- pointed roofs and the red Dutch tiles carried the mind back to a date 
when England had not learned to walk alone, when native industry was so 
unconscious of its own power that it purchased even its tiles from the Dutch 
trader, and dreamt not of the value of those resources which lay hidden 
beneath the soil. 

There was one house, now used as a grocer's shop, which had stood 
through four hundred years without its noble beams trembling or giving the 
least signs of decay. Time was when the brave Squire Townley had gathered 
his followers within its walls to maintain the cause of English liberty against 
King Charles and his Cavaliers ; tradition said that Oliver Cromwell passed 
a night there ; they show the room in which he is supposed to have slept ; 
and old Stevens had a long story to tell of its being haunted by some deter- 
mined Puritan spirit, rendered uneasy by what it had done while in the flesh, 
and in that house, against the Royal party — some shot fired during the attack 
upon the house, the said shot having struck down the lordly leader of the 
assailants ; a result not likely to have troubled any of the men who were 
engaged in that terrible conflict. Many of the panels in the upper rooms 
still held the bullets shot into them during the struggle, which Stevens said 
'• were worth seeing, but, unfortunately, no Churchman could now go in to look 
at them, for the present owner is a rank Methodee, and given up to their 
ways." 
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The clerk had arrived at the concluBion that dissent b a sort of contagioos 
disease, which presents itself in various forms, none of which, acoording to his 
theory, are worse than that of Methodism. Just by the western corner, he 
pointed out an old, red-brick, two-storey shambling sort of houst as that of 
a Qruaker, in which William Penn had often slept. He evidently thought 
Quakerism was not so bad a form of the dissenting disease as wbI down- 
right Methodism. Passing along George Street, one of the best in the town, 
he pointed out '* the Independent Chapel, as being quite as ugly as the lives 
of the peojde who attends tt." 

Lester inquired why he spoke so bitterly of them. 

" Because," said Stevens, " their parson gets up in his pulpit to make a 
prayer of his own ; he doesn't even know when he begins neither what he is 
going to say, or where he Is going to leave off." 

It struck Lester as a curious, and altogether unsatisfactory, reason for 
concluding that the people who attended were unworthy of respect ; but before 
he could make any comment upon it, or ask the question rising to his lips, 
Stevens, pointing to a low-built house, with a fine carved front, now used as 
a barber's shop, oroke in with the information that " Nicholas Waters, who 
lived there, was one of the wickedest men in Crosswood," and gave as his 
evidence that, " although an old man, he never goes to a place of worship, 
but travels out into the fields, hunting after birds, and butterfiies, and lizards, 
which the dirty fellow preserves. His house is full of all sorts of dead things, 
stuffed birds, dogs, and a tiger, and at any time he will give all the money he 
has in the world merely to get hold of some new speciment, as he calls it ; and 
when I speaks to Hm about Church, he laughs, and says that he worships Gk>d 
in loving the things which He has made." 

On the eastern side of the Market Square stood the George Inn, formerly 
called the Royal. It was the pride of Crosswood, and certainly it was ft 
noble specimen of the Halls of olden times. Two hundred years ago it was 
the country seat of the Bamptons, to which family it belonged for at least 
four hundred years; but as the town increased, land became valuable, and the 
heir found it to be more profitable to sell the park lands for building purposes, 
and to erect a new hall upon another estate. The George retained its primi- 
tive appearance, and in tue day of its glory it had been pointed out as the 
great building of three storeys. Its front was of wooden beams and red 
brick, which, however, was completely covered by ivy and roses that clomb 
up to the six attics, each with its quaintly pointed roof; the whole looking 
more like the six roofs of as many nouses than the single covering of one. 
In front of the George stood the usual racks and watering troughs, at the 
end of which, from massive beams, there swung a portrait which was 
popularly supposed to be that of •* Good old King George," but unless the 
stranger were expressly told what to look for, he would never have suspected 
its being the likeness of any object, animal or human. Within the house 
there was abundant evidence of its former dignity. The kitchen was large 
enough for a party of one hundred, and if aU at once they had engaged to 
swing from the massive beams which stretched across the ceiling, the timbers 
were strong enough to have held them. The recesses on each side of the 
fire-place were deep enough to admit of seven sitting on either hand, so that 
while the storm rustled vnthout, a goodly party could sit in that old chimnev 
corner, free from care and protected from danger. The noble old room, with 
its oak panels, in which " his worship sat in state " to administer the laW, was 
now the " Commercial room," and many were they who had an extra stoup of 
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liquor iu order the more freely to sit and admire the fine old well coloured 
carving. That, too, was the great room at election time8> where the elite of 
Crosswood prepared for answering the Boyal Writ ; for mine host was a stout 
Tory. And on market days when the hearty farmers gathered in to take dinner 
and discuss the prospects of the country, corn, and what was doing in 
Parliament, they were won by the aspect of the walls to drink one glass 
more in memory of the good old times. 

The host of the George, Mr. Bampton Samuel Juniper, or " Old Juniper" 
as he was generally called, was quite as well worth seemg as the house itself. 
He was one of the heartiest old landlords tired traveller ever met ; a sort of 
farmer*squire^ who still kept the George, not in consequence of any passion 
he had for being a landlord, but because in that house he was born, and it 
had been the scene of all his troubles and joys. When told that water- 
drinking was becoming popular, he declared it to be his opinion that it would 
be better for England, and that he cared not if he never sold another drop of 
liquor. It was a sight worth seeing when Old Juniper, in spotless top-boots 
and red coat, rode out of his yard to follow the hounds, and few were the runs 
in which he was not in at the death. His favourite horse was both stout 
and strong, but of the two Juniper was stouter and stronger. His face 
was round, full, merry, and red ; his nose, buried so deeply between his swel- 
ling cheeks, was so small as scarcely to be worth calling a nose ; his twinkling 
eyes sparkled like two glow-worms set in a round of beef, and his laugh, rolling 
in bis stomach before it was thrown out, so much pleased Aberuethy who 
once heard it, that he declared the best thing a dyspeptic patient could do 
would be to sit two hours eveiy day to hear Old Juniper laugh. 

As a rule the people of Crosswood were as much behind the age in 
general intelligence as they were in business habits. The only sign of 
progress in the town was seeu in the New London Spirit Vaults, which had 
be^ fitted up in the West End style. A Mechanics* Institute had been 
started, but it dosed in the second year, through the Dissenting Ministers 
being upon the book committee. Each wished to get the books of his own 
sect purchased, and those of the others excluded. They were unanimous in 
prohibiting light literature, and voted ion the admission of such scientific 
treatises only as none of the members could understand. The speedy result 
was complete failure, Mid a speedy sale. There was a silk-factory at one 
end of the town, a paper-mill at the other, and at these many of the young 
of both sexes were employed, but the inhabitants generally looked with 
dislike upon those who were known as " Mill hands," and treated them 
rather as (criminals, or at least as very suspicious characters, than as honest 
citizens. There was no railway communication, for unanimously the in- 
habitants had petitioned i^fainst a proposed line, their argument being that, 
as their ancestors had done without it, there could be no need for any such 
change. Taking the town and people as a whole, they were rather of the 
past than the present, and although, as it will be hereafter seen, moved by 
the same passions as other men, they clung to the past as tenaciously as the 
limpet clings to its rock. And if Lester was somewhat interested by what 
he had seen of the old town, and rendered more desirous of learning more 
of its people, they were not a whit less curious about the character and views 
of their new rector. 
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LIFE AND TEACHING OF ZOROASTER. 

§ 1. — ANCIENT AND MODERN NOTICES. 

As a general principle, it is assumed, when speaking of tbe Fast, that each 
nation had a mission, a work to do in the world, which, well done, secured 
them an immortality ; but we should find it difficult were we called upon to 
declare distinctly, and in each case, what that mission was. For many 
nations have neglected their duty, and in pride or ignorance have turned 
from their proper work, with the sad national result of decay, wars, and 
death. What was the mission of the Persians ? Who can tell the work 
that nation was intended to perform P We read with wonder of Cyrus, 
Darius, and the other Conquerors ; in the pages of Herodotus we are initi- 
ated into the workings of their national life, but it seems to have had no aim 
beyond that of dominion, splendour, and revolution. The red men of America 
occupied the soil for ages, but did nothing more than moisten it with each 
other's blood. Doubtless a fine story could be told of the wars of the Delawares 
and the conquests of the Sioux, but without any noble result, in the shape 
of example or teaching for mankind at large. The Persians seem, upon the 
whole, to have been some civilised red men, for they fought and conquered, 
but gave no enduring results to the world. 

If any exception can be made in their favour, it is in the life, work, and 
teaching of Zoroaster, who shines out in their hemisphere as a bright par- 
ticular star, both as a man and as a moral teacher, and it is to what is known 
of him that we propose inviting the attention of our readers. 

Preliminary to our narrative biography, it will be prudent to learn what 
history relates of this celebrated Persian. And first regarding the time or 
age wherein he flourished. This, however, is rather difficult to determine, 
although, according even to the best authorities, there is sufficient latitude to 
satisfy even the most exacting. The range of choice extends over about 
6000 years. Pliny gives the authority of Eudoxus for fixing the death of 
Zoroaster that number of years before the birth of Plato, which, according to 
the accredited Biblical Chronology, would be over 8000 years ago. That 
date is not generally accepted, still the writers of Antiquity are unanimous in 
naming a time much further back than is tolerated by modem chronologists. 
Plutarch, in his marvellous book upon religion, " Isis and Osiris," fixes the 
Zoroastrian era at 5000 years before the Trojan war. Diogenes Laertius, 
who calls him " Zoroaster the Persian," says that, " from the magi, of whom 
" the chief was Zoroastres, to the taking and destruction of Troy, were 5000 
*' years." Thus the classic writers, who have dealt with this subject, assign 
him a great antiquity; but Justin, who epitomised the history of Trojus 
Pompeius, places him oidy 850 years before the Trojan war. Tlus seems to 
have been a favourite era, but it is unsatisfactory, for the modem reader 
inquires when it occurred. That question cannot be readily answered, for 
several learned gentlemen have united in declaring there never was any such 
war, and consequently that Agamemnon, Achilles, Ajax, Priam, Hector, 
Paris, and Helen, are all figments of the imagination. They inform us that 
Troy had no existence, that the Greeks never assembled as Homer asserts, 
and, consequently, that the whole story is no more than a myth embodied in 
the noblest poetry. Without endorsing their statement, it has still to be 
confessed that we are wholly unable to fix the date. Grote, Thirlwall, and 
Niebuhr are equally uncertain about it. They can only conclude, that the 
itory has an element of truth in it which cannot now be separated from the 
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incorporated fiction with any degree of certainty. Thus, according to the 
classic writers, Zoroaster flourished 5000 years before the Trojan war ; but 
when that war began or ended, or whether it was ever carried on, we cannot 
say. Thus great is the light derivable from the said Classics on this 
important point. Modem criticism and research, however, is kinder, for by 
means of its results we are enabled to state, that the Zoroaster of our 
religious conceptions lived somewhere about 600 B.C. ; and that the men 
alluded to by PHny, Justin, Plutarch, and other Greek and Eoman writers, 
though in some way connected mth the religion of Persia, Media, and 
Bactna, were of a different stamp, and altogether much inferior in wisdom 
and power to that one who lived in the age we have just named — 600 B.C. 

But we must not pass thus rudely from the Classic to modem authors ; 
between the two there Ues much which it is important to know, of which, if left 
unnoticed, these articles would furnish only an unfair exposition. The ques- 
tion has been vigorously discussed as to who Zoroaster was. For instance, 
it has been seriously asked, When we say Zoroaster, do we not mean Moses ? 
It has been contended by Uuet, that Moses and Zoroaster are the same 
persons, and, in order to establish this, he cites many passages from their 
writings, all of which he believes to prove that they are the same in thought 
and forms of expression. He entertained the notion that the Persians were 
enriched by the Jews, who gave them their Pentateuch, when the poverty- 
stricken Persians immediately set forth to the world, that the man who had 
thus taught was a Persian, and named Zoroaster. This belongs to what may 
be called liberal criticism, because it arrives at large conclusions without 
requiring the aid of a single foundation fact, and, '' consequently, should be 
"widely accepted." Unfortunately, however, the name Zor- Aster means 
" star worshipped," and thus could not have been given to Moses. The 
absurdity of this Mosaic explanation was too palpable for general use ; and 
hence, without ever troubling themselves about the facts, without ever read- 
ing the Zendavesta, other gentlemen have put forth the equally false though 
less astounding opinions, that he was Abraham, though called by another 
name by the Magi, in order to hide the theft. But looking at what is 
reported of the two lives, we do not find a single mark of connection. The 
events wholly differ, and hence that idea must equally be scouted. Others 
inform us that " he was a clever man, who, hired as the servant of Elisha, 
"discovered his master's wisdom, and, 'like all the Pagans,* was base 
" enough to declare to the Persians that it was his own." A pretty theory, 
but, as in all the other cases, lacking everything in the shape of fact, which 
alone would justify us in accepting it. And when the critics declare he must 
have mingled with the Jews, else he would never have known what he knew, 
they evidently beg the whole question at issue ; for may it not have been far 
more likely that the Hebrews borrowed from the Persians, than that the 
Persians followed fondly the tales of their Hebrew slaves. Indeed, we under- 
take to demonstrate, when the proper time arrives, that it was from the 
Persians the Jews obtained their ideas of early history, with their later con- 
ceptions of God, — ^that from the Persians they obtained the majority of their 
Babbinical Fables, and that many of the ideas now forming the main staple 
of modem theology have no other origin or authority than that they derive 
from the ancient Persian teachers. 

Possibly, however, this strange way of jumping over, instead of fairly meet- 
ing, and conquering, the difficulty, was suggested by the fact that the old histo- 
rians speak of 80 many persons as Zoroaster^ or of so many Zoroasters. Sir 
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Walter lUdei^h, a man of considerable research, and unquestioned liberality, 
says, in his history of the world : " Of Zoroaster, there is much dispute ; and 
" no less jangling about the word and art of magic. Amubios remembereth 
" four to whom the name of Zoroaster or Zoroastres was giyan ; which by 
" Hermoduras and Dinun seemeth but a cognomen, or name of art> and was 
'* as much as to say, Asironum cuUor* The first, Amubius, calleth the Bac- 
" trian, which may be the same that Ninus overthrew ; the second, a Chaldean, 
*' and the astronomer of Ninus ; the third was Zoroaster Pamphyliu8> who 
** lived iu the time of Cyrus and his familiar ; the fourth, Zoroaster Armenius, 
" the nephew of Hostianes, which followed Xerxes into Greece. Suidas 
" remembereth of a fifth, called Persomedus Sapiens, and Plato speaks of 
'* Zoroaster the son of Oromasdes." Thus a brave, inquisitive Ealeigh, 
writing his history of the world while lying in prison, pondering on Ihe 
mysteries of the past while actually under sentence of death, knows not what 
to make of all these Zoroasters, and though never doubting the fact of such a 
man having lived, he evidently hesitated about naming his age and country. 
So also Stanley, in his ponderous volumes on " The History of Philosophy,** 
published in 1662, some forty years after the death of Raleigh* That writer 
enters fiilly into the matter, and fishes up, out of the ancient books, all that 
has been said and thought of this Persian teacher, so that for the luxurious 
student in search of a mud-bath, nothing can be finer than Stanley's 
" Zoroaster and the Chaldaic Philosophy.'* True, indeed, that he furnishes 
all the Arnubian, and other suppositions, and stories and etymologies of the 
name, but unhappy must be the man who reads his book with the vain hope 
of discovering either who Zoroaster was, or what were his teachings. Bryant^ 
too, in his " Analysis of Ancient Mythology," treats us to similar collections, 
which force the reader to inquire if the pea and the thimble have not been 
introduced into literature> with the wager that you shall not discover the man 
you seek. But the richest of all, either culled fh)m the past, or conceived by 
any of the modems, is the idea of the learned Dean of Norwich, Dr. Prideauxi 
who had the modesty to suggest that Zoroaster had been employed ad a ser- 
vant by Ezekie!) and hence his knowledge. It would be about as wise and 
as probable to suppose that Shakspere had been employed as the servant of 
the immortal Nahum Tate ! P. W. P. 



CHARACTBRISTICS OF THE REFORMATION.— XXVH. 

JOHN HUSS. 

At the time of Wycliffe's death, John Huss was about fifteen years old, 
having been bom in the year 1369. The place of his birth was Hussinecz in 
Bohemia. The son of poor parents, he was early inured to labour. Nature, 
however, had fitted him for higher things. Early in his youth he started 
from his village home, to study at the University of Prague, with the view of 
becoming a priest. In 1396 he obtained his degree of Master of Arts, and two 
years after we find him lecturing to the students on theological subjects. It 
was probably the popularity he soon gained, and the capacity he showed in 
this, that led to the offer, made to him in the year 1401, to become the 
preacher in a chapel called Bethlehem, which had been erected by some of 
the wealthy citizens of Prague, with a view to supply what in the ordinary 
services of the Church was not frequently founds vie., practical advice and 
instruction in the shi^e of sermons in the Bohemian tongue. Here Huss, 
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gifted with more than ordinary eloquence, and siticerely desirous of reforming 
the vice and immorality of his time, soon gathered round him a little commu- 
nity of warm and devoted friends, who, like himself, were earnest Eeformers. 
Hia aermons made a powerful impression upon all who went to hear him, as 
tha sermons of all who, as he did, preach, not doctrinal theology, but prac- 
tical Christianity, ever have done. He denounced, in terms of unmeasured 
Severity, the vices of the people — did not^ however* content himaelf with 
that, but also showed them, as far as he himself saw it, the true path of 
morality and happiness. 

The distinguishing characteristic of Huss, as a Beformer, was the 
thoroughly practical bent of his teachings; he attacked vice only that he 
might paint virtue in her true colours ; he troubled himself very little about 
doctrine ; and became a Heresiarch, not so much because he disputed the 
teachings of the Church, as because he hated and exposed the vice and immo- 
rality fostered by it. In him, in fact, we see another Peter Waldus ; the 
Church repudiated him, rather than he the Church ; his great sin, in her 
eyea, really being that, by his life and by his words, he condemned the 
manners of the hierarchy, and the evils which were sown and cultivated by 
their teaching and example amongst the laity. His popularity as preacher 
at Bethlehem Chapel soon attracted hundreds to hear him, and ultimately 
led to his being appointed Confessor to the Queen of Bohemia. Indeed, so 
great was his influence, that while he restricted his eloquent denunciations to 
the laity, the clergy themselves looked with favour upon him, and Monks, 
Priests, and Friars were frequently among his hearers ; but when, ere long, 
he commenced the same course with the clergy, and denounced the abuses 
within the Church, these became his bitterest enemies. 

In the year 140S Sbinko was appointed Archbishop of Prague. He was 
one of those men (to whom in our paper of last week we alluded) who saw 
danger in allowing the corruptions m the priesthood to continue imreformed. 
He therefore looked upon the work which Huss was doing with favour, and 
gave him his countenance and support, in spite of the animosity of the monks 
and friars, and many of the clergy. As one who dared thus openly to attack 
the hierarchy, Huss found a friend, too, in the King of Bohemia, who bore an 
ancient grudge against the Churchy for the part it had taken in preventing 
his election as Emperor. Thus countenanced by the authorities both of the 
Church and of the State in Bohemia, Huss continued to attack, with unsparing 
zeal, the corruptions of his time, as exemplified in the lives of the priests and 
of the people. His attacks on the hierarchy rendered his teaching acceptable 
to large numbers, who had become indoctrinated with the views of Wycliffe, 
whose writings had been introduced into Bohemia many years before, as also 
to those who may be looked upon as secret followers of Peter Waldus, of 
Whom there were many in this country. 

Bohemia was, of old, a land of heresy. We saw in a former article how 
Peter Waldus found his last refuge there, and all the efforts of the Church 
had been insujQ&cient to root out the effects of his teaching. There had 
always been Waldenses in the land where lay the bones of Waldus* The 
fact of Richard II. of England having married a Bohemian Princess had 
drawn the two countries into intimate relations at the time when Wycliffe's 
popularity was at its height, and while yet he was patronised by the Court. 
Many of the Bohemian nobility visited England, and became acquainted with 
the writings and teachings of Wycliffe, and some studied at Oxford under 
him. This led to a close connection between the Universities of Oxford and 
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Prague, and there is but little doubt that Wycliffe's writings became wfcU 
known in the latter University while yet John Huss was a student there.' 
There is no doubt that many of the students at Prague were the children of 
those who professed in secret the faith of Peter Waldus, and who would 
therefore be, by early teaching and association, prepared to gladly receive the 
doctrines of Wycliffe. That these, too, should rapidly spread among the 
Bohemian people, is a thing not wonderful, considering the wide-spread 
influence which the teachings and memory of Waldus had continued to exert 
amongst them. They were, therefore, the breath which fanned into quicker 
life a spark already existent there. 

In loyalty to truth, and in justice to Huss — ^in order also that we may com- 
prehend what distinguished his Eeform from that of Wycliffe — ^it is necessary 
to mention, that the writings of the great Englishman do not appear to have 
been the cause of the course taken by Huss at Bethlehem Chapel, inasmuch 
as he had been repelled from any careful study of them by the brand of 
heresy which had been affixed to them; and it remained for him, in his 
riper years, to feel the full force of Wycliffe's teaching. At the same time it 
is very probable that, though the course he took was determined by the 
natursd bent of his own mind, the influence of Wycliffe was not lost upon 
him, even in this earlier time. To the careful study of Wycliffe's works he 
was at last led by his friend, Jerome of Prague. ** Jerome," says Neander, 
"was one of the few knights in Bohemia distinguished by their zeal for 
" science and literary culture." And with a more vigorous hand than usual 
the Church historian thus draws the portraits of these two men, friends in 
life, co-workers in the same great cause, and fellow-sufferers for it : " Huss^ 
" a man of more calmness and discretion, of a character at once firm and 
" gentle, more inclined to moderation, possessed of less numerous and diver- 
" sifted gifts, of a less excitable spirit, fonder of retirement within himself 
" and of silent self-seclusion than of mingling in the busy turmoils of life — 
" Jerome, full of life and ardour, of an enterprising spirit, not disposed to 
" remain still and quiet a long time in one place, whom we find now at 
** Oxford, next in Paris, then at Jerusalem, in Hungary, at Vienna, and in 
" Eussia, everywhere attracting observation, and everywhere provoking oppo- 
" sition, a man possessed of a gift of discourse that bore everything before 
" it, but who, in the excitement of the moment, was easily led to pass beyond 
" proper bounds, one who needed the cool considerations of a Huss to act as 
*' a check upon his activity."* 

Between Huss and Jerome, men as opposed in temperament as Luther 
and Melancthon, a similar friendship arose, and through life they worked 
together. Jerome had been a scholar of Huss' at Prague, and afterwards 
visited Oxford, returning in the year 1398 to Prague, bringing with him 
many of W^ycliffe's writings ; Huss, with the natural authority of the teacher, 
had declined to accept Jerome's estimate of their value then. Pive years 
after, the heads of the University of Prague undertook to examine the works 
of Wycliffe, which had, by Jerome's means, been extensively circulated among 
the students. Now it was that Huss seems to have made a study of them, 
and although never accepting some of the doctrinal views of Wycliffe, had his 
mind powerfully impressed by his* anti-sacerdotal teachings. Jerome now 
shook hands with his master and friend, and Huss acknowledged that he was 
right when he said : " Until now we have had nothing but the shell of science ; 
" Wycliffe first laid open the kernel." This marks a new era in the life of 
* Neander. Church liist. ix. d5i-d. Sehn's £dit. 
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Huss, who henceforward wavers not in the course he has already begun, his 
own views having been deepened and considerably widened by the influence 
of Wycliife's works. 

All honour to Huss for what he did ! for that he dared to preach truth, 
justice, and goodness, to an impure and unjust generation ; but let us not 
laud him for things he did not, or attribute to him wider or wiser views than 
those he held. He never became so thorough a Heformer as Wycliffe, although 
the debt of the Eeformation to him was perhaps even greater, for that he 
sealed his testimony with his blood. John Huss, in his greatest advance, 
retained much of the priest, and never rose to the grand conception that 
every man is his own best priest. Priestcraft would never have been sup- 
ported, but it would never have been destroyed by Huss. Let us not blame 
him, however, for that, when a greater than he failed in destroying it. Lu- 
ther himself, after all the mighty work he did, still left Priestcraft amongst 
us. The Eeform of to-day must be to destroy it. 

When will tlie time come for men to recognise the character of the true 
Priesthood, which knows nought of i^nesicraft ? For there is a true Priest- 
hood ; and the idea which it would embody is one upon which Priestcraft 
has traded. Even as Priests have abused the sacred name of Religion — have 
turned aside the religious soul of man from the good and true — so have they 
abused and traded on the necessity which mankind feels for human guidance 
and sympathy. The heart of man yearns for communion with his brother 
man ; the ignorant and the weak have a natural desire — and a right too — to 
ask guidance and instruction from their wiser and stronger fellows, the sad 
and sorrowing have need of the consoling voice of sympathy and love, aye, 
and the sinful and the fallen may be raised again by the outstretched hand of 
that charity which covereth a multitude of sins. This, then, is the mark and 
behest of the true Priesthood — that guidance and sympathy which man, 
stronger, and wiser, better instructed, more largely gifted, may give to man, 
weaker or more unfortunate. In this sense all the best amongst us may 
become priests; the capacity confers the right. Man speaking to man, 
aiding and assisting man, in whatever way, whether by word or action, is 
the true Priest. Such a man is God's consecrated servant doing His will ; 
he needs no sanction of Churches, no imposition of bishop's hands, no ordi- 
nation of man, his sanction is from heaven, his ordination from on high. 
Such must be the Priests of the creedless Church of the Future ; and to 
the goodly company, the best and bravest, the wisest and the greatest, will 
of right belong. With the exception, perhaps, of Wycliiffe, the Eeformers 
of the past — Huss no more than the rest — ^never reached to the height of 
this conception, and so Priestcr(z/1( is with us still. Let us not blame them 
for this ; men do not jump to the possession of all truth at once. 

Meanwhile, Archbishop Sbinko finds that Huss is travelling beyond 
him, and teaches not only the necessity of reforming, but in case reform is 
found impossible or useless, of destroying the existing hierarchy, and of 
establishing a priesthood in their place, who shall not foster superstition 
and set an example of vice and immorality. Huss had, in fact, travelled 
beyond the Archbishop by reason of his partial adoption of the views of 
Wydiffe. It was not long before an occasion arose for a rupture between 
them ; when, by an attempt made by Sbinko to purge Hungary of the 
WycMte "heresy," he called forth the energies of Huss in defence of what 
he held to be the truth. To this, and the results arising thereout, we turn 
n^xt week. JAS, L. GOODING. 
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SOUTH PTiACE CHAPEL SUNDAY EVENING LBCTUBE8. 
BY P. W. PERFITT, Ph. D. 

THE LIFE AND CHABACTER OF ELIJAH. 

(Continued from p, 16.) 

Thb writer of the Book of Kings proceeds to relate that Solomon souffht to kill 
Jeroboanij but does not say that the latter had committed any overt act cl rebellion. 
He merely relates the Ahijah story of the rent garment, and leaves us to imagine 
bow this private scene iniluenced Solomon. But Jeroboam fled into Egypt, there 
to abide until after the death of Solomon. When that event occurred, the 
" representatives " of the ten tribes assembled at Sheehem, probably intending to 
revolt. Behoboam, the son of Solomon, went thither under toe impression that he 
could win them over to his throne, but they were absolute. The people spake 
unto Eehoboam, and said: "Thy father made our yoke grievous: now therefore 
" make thou the grievous service of thy father, and his heavy yoke which be put 
" upon us, lighter, and we will serve thee." * They had sunered, and knew wliat 
heavy taxation meant ; but the young king desired time to consider the matter. 
Our modern theologians have arrived at the conclusion that "in making such a 
" proposal, the people were guilty of a great sin, because God had made Israel 
" one, and was Himself their ruler." The theory seems to be that Israel was a 
theocracy, and that whatever the people suffered, it was not for them to ohan^ the 
form of government ; they were to suffer and wait, to be obedient and submissive, 
until the Lord, in ffls own good time, wcnld give them liberty. Thus Behoboam 
WM perfectly justified in his course. The histonan reUtes what he said unto the 
people, and what afterwards occurred : " And he said unto them, Depart yet for 
" three days, then come again to me. And the people departed. Ana king Beho- 
" boam consulted with the old men, that stood before Solomon his father while he 
** yet Uved, and said, How do ye advise that I may answer this people P And 
" they sjjake unto him, saying, If thou wilt be a servant unto this people this day* 
" and wilt serve them, and answer them, and speak good words to them, then 
" they wiU be thy servants for ever. But he forsook the counsel of the old mm, 
" which they haa given him, and consulted with the young men that were grown 
" up with lum, and which stood before him : And he said unto them. What 
" counsel give ye that we may answer this people, who have spoken to me, 
saying. Make the yoke whion thy father did put upon us lighter ? And the 
Qung men that were grown up with him spake unto him, saying. Thus shalt 
hou speak unto this people that spake unto thee, si^ff. Thy father made our 
*' yoke heavy, but make thou it lighter unto us ; thus shait thou say unto them, 
" My little nnffcr shall be thicker than my father's loins. And now whereas my 
" father did lade you with a heavy yoke, 1 will add to your yoke : my father hatn 
*< chastised you with whips, but I will chastise you with scorpions. So Jeroboam 
'* and all the people came to Behoboam the third day, as the king had appointed, 
" saying, Gome to me a^ain the third day. And tne king answered the people 
" rougQy, and forsook the old men's counsel that they gave him ; and spake to 
" them rfter the counsel of the young men, saying, My father made your yoke 
" heavy, and I will add to your yoke : my father also chastised you with wnips, 
" but I will chastise you with scorpions." f Were they bound to submit unto the 
floj[ging he promised them P Is there to be no limitation to the endurance of a 
nation f There are men, theory-ridden men, who seem to labour under the oon- 
viotion that the toiling millions are " bom so drudge and suffer, bom to labour and 
<< to ixray,'' and are not justified in taking up arma affainst those who deoree 
iiijusuoe. Fortunately, others exist to tef^ a nobler doctrine, fmd under their 
leadership, there is some hope of the future becoming brighter than the past has 
bee^ while the submission doctrines governed the conduct of man. 

But the curious fact connected with this story is, that although the teu tribes 
are condemned for revolting, it is asserted they were guided by Qod. The his- 
torian says ; "Wherefore the king hearkened not unto the people; for the cause 

* 1 Kings zU. 4. t Ibid. 5-14, 
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** waa firom the Lord, that he might perform his smng, whioh the Lord spake 
*' by Ah^ah the Shilonite imto Jeroboam the son of ^ebaf * Bo that they were 
only exeontlng the will of Jehovah, and yet it is asserted that they were goilty of 
sin. But if it be true that God had resolved upon dividing the kingdom, is it not 
probable that He would direct those who brought that end about P If the ten 
mbes exhibited selfishness in the matter, may it not be that such was the intended 
means P It is for the theologian to answer such questions in accordance with 
common sense, others may object altogether to the theory that Qod had anything 
to do with the transaction. 1 find, on reading the narrative, that the whole occurred 
aocording to known courses of human conduct, and believe that the preceding 
narrative about Ahijah is merely a priestly supposition afterwards thrown in by 
some man who imagined himself to see the hand of Jehovah in all events. 

The tribes sent to Egypt for the exiled Jeroboam : ''And it came to pass, when 
" all Israel heard that Jeroboam was come again, that they sent and called him unto 
<< the congregation, and made him kin§^ over all Israel : there was none that fol- 
'^ lowed the house of David, but the tribe of Jndah only.^f The son of 8olomon 
prepared to punish the revolters, by raising a great army, whioh, however, he was 
prevented from using, because "the word of the Lord came unto Shemaiah*' to 
forbid the war. Still, however, it is rendered doubtful if peace were preserved, for 
in another passage we are told : " And there was war oetween Behoboam and 
** Jeroboam all their davs." J But evidently the former was too much crippled by 
Bhishak, the king of ^i^gyptj to do much against the other. It is repoHed that 
** it came to pass in the nrith year of king Kehoboam, that Shishak king of Egypt 
** came up against Jerusalem : and he took away the treasures of the house or the 
*' Lord, and the treasures of the king's house ; ne even took away all : and he took 
" away all the shields of gold which Solomon had made." } Thus the glorious 
temple was stripped almost before the workmanship had time to show itself; the 
spoiler was there as soon as the builders had left it, and such being the case, it 
is natural to believe it never had been so beautiful and richly wrought as later 
writers imagined. The question is open for discussion whether the temple of 
Sdomon was not the fiction of later aees. Solomon may have built a temple, 
but it was the authors of the captivity who found, in their own imagination, all ihe 
gold and silver wherewith to adorn it. 

Jeroboam became king of the revolted tribes, and he was a far-seeing man. 
Here is an illustration : ** If this people go up to do sacrifice in the house of the 
" Lord at Jerusalem, then shall the heart of this people turn again unto their lord, 
'< even unto B^hoboam king of Judah, and they shall kill me, and go again to 
" Behoboam king of Judah. Whereupon the Idng took counsel, and made two 
" calves of gold, and said unto them. It is too much for you to jgo up to Jerusalem : 
" behold thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee up out of the land of Egypt. And 
" he set the one in Beth-el, and the other put he in Dan. And this thing oecame a 
" sin : for the people went to worship before the one, even unto Dan. And he made 
" an house of tign places, and made priests of the lowest of the people, which were 
** not of the sons of Levi." || This was a stroke of royal policy perfectly natural 
to a king, because, as a rule, such beings do not seek either for the noblest or wisest, 
but only for that which api)ears the best fitted to promote their own happiness. 
Jeroboam calculated that ms own safety rendered it necessarjy his j^eople should not 
go up to Jerusalem; but the prophets did not approve of this settm^^up the calves. 
It is related that a man of God came out of Judan and raised his voice against the 
altar the king had set up. Jeroboam ordered his seizure, but having put forth his 
hand against nim, that member was " dried up," and the altar was rent : "And the 
" Idng answered and said unto the man of God, Intreat now the face of the Lord 
" thy God, and pray for me, that my hand may be restored me again. And the 
" man of God besought the Lord, and the kkg's hand was restored him again, and 
" became as it was before." ^ The fateful monarch invited the projjhet nome to 
take some refreshment, but the invitation was declined upon the following grounds : 

* 1 Kings xii. 15. f Ibid. 90. t Ibid. xiv. 30. i Ibid. 35.S6. 

II Ibid xU. 27-31. f Ibid, xlU. 6, 
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" For so was it charged me by the word of the Lord, saying, Eat no bread, nor 
" drink water, nor turn again oy the same way that thou earnest." * He went his 
way, but was entrapped into coming back by a deceitful old prophet. The story is 
a curious one : "Kow there dwelt an old prophet in Beth-el; and his sons came 
" and told him all the works that the man of God had done that day in Beth-el: 
the words which he had spoken unto the king, them they told also to their 
father. And their father said unto them. What way went he ? For his sons had 
seen what way the man of God went, which came from Jndali. And he said 
unto lus sons, Saddle me the ass. So they saddled him the ass : and he rode 
thereon, and went ^er the man of God, and found him sitting' imder an oak : and 
he said unto him. Art thou the man of God that camest from Judah? And 
he said, I am. Then he said unto him. Come home with me, and eat bread. 
And he said, I may not return with thee, nor go in with thee : neither will I 
eat bread nor drink water with thee in this place : For it was said to me by the 
word of the Lord, Thou shalt eat no bread nor drink water there, nor turn 
again to go by the way that thou camest. He said unto him, I am a prophet 
also as thou art; and an angel spake unto me by the word of the Lord, sayiufi^. 
Bring him back with thee into tnine house, that he may eat bread and drink 
water. But he lied unto him. So he went back with him, and did eat bread 
in his house, and drank water. And it came to pass, as they sat at the table, 
that the word of the Lord came unto the prophet tbat brought him back : And 
he cried unto the man of God that came from Judah, saying. Thus saith the Lord, 
Forasmuch as thou hast disobeyed the mouth of the Lord, and hast not kept the 
commandment which the Lord thy God commanded thee, but camest back, and 
hast eaten bread and drunk water in the place, of the which the Lord did say 
to thee. Eat no bread, and drink no water ; thy carcase shall not come unto the 
sepulchre of thy fathers. And it came to pass, after he had eaten bread, and 
after he had drunk, that he saddled for him the ass, to wit, for the prophet whom 
he had brought back. And when he was gone, a lion met him by the way, and 
slew him : and his carcase was cast in the way, and the ass stood by it, the lion 
abo stood by the carcase. And, behold, men passed by, and saw the carcase cast 
in the way, and the lion standing by the carcase : and they came and told in the 
city where the old prophet dwelt. And when the pro{met that brought him 
back from the way heard thereof, he said. It is the man of God, who was dis- 
obedient unto the word of the Lord : therefore the Lord hath deliyered him unto 
the Uon, which hath torn him, and slain him, according to the word of the Lord, 
whic^ he spake unto him. Ajid he spake to his sons, saying. Saddle me the ass. 
And they saddled him. And he went and found his carcase cast in the way, and 
the ass and the lion standing by the carcase : the lion had not eaten the carcase, 
nor torn the ass. And the prophet took up the carcase of the man of God, and 
hid it upon the ass, and brought it back : and the old prophet came to the city, 
to mourn and to bury him. And he laid his carcase in nis own graye ; and they 
mourned oyer him, saying, Alas, my brother 1 And it came to pass, after he had 
buried him, that he spake to his sons, saying. When I am dead, then bury me in 
the sepulchre wherein the man of God is buried ; lay my bones beside his bones : 
For the saying which he cried by the word of the iJord against the altar in 
Beth-^1, and against all the houses of the high places which are in the cities of 
Samaria, shall surely come to pass."f 

{To be continued,) 

• 1 Kings, ziii. 9. f Ibid. l]-d2. 
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CHAPTEK IX. 

THE POINDERS AT HOME. 

Scarcely a week had passed after the arrival of Lester at Crosswood, before 
he was engaged to dine at Eose Hall, where he was to meet Captain Oscott, 
Squire Bezley, and a select circle of friends. When the day arrived, although 
not anticipating much pleasure from the visit, Lester walked away in that 
direction. From the Eectory the distance was considerably over a mile, but 
a pleasanter country walk could not be found in England. The Hall stood 
far away from the high road, out of which, through a lodge gate, the visitor 
passed beneath a noble avenue of beeches to reach an open space, from 
whence, upon a rising ground, at tho distance of about three furlongs, the 
home of the Poinders was to be seen. It stood in a small park-like enclosure, 
which was, however, but a trifling portion of the noble domain that originally 
belonged to the family, from whose last descendants the present owner had 
purchased it. The old family was supposed to have gone to ruin through 
neglecting wisely to use their landed property ; but the present owner was 
not likely to fail in a similar manner. In the olden times, so the aged said, ^ 
there was no paradise which could have surpassed the grounds around Rose 
HaU ; not that they were finely laid out, but Nature had grouped her trees 
and formed her terraces in a picturesque style, which greatly surpassed the 
finest laying out of the artistic gardener. They who originally owned the 
estate had been wise enough to allow of that wild luxuriance and tangled 
growth which adds a charm to the most beautiful scenes ; but the present 
proprietor, hating every form of free growth, would not tolerate trees unless 
they gi'ew in regidar plantation lines, and even their branches were freely 
lopped off when they ventured upon throwing themselves out in an indepen- 
dent style. The gravel walks were all straight, and, in truth, hedges, plants, 
terraces, and trees bore testimony to the fact that their owner possessed far 
Vol. VI. Niw S»b»», Vol. II. B 
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more money than taste. Every inch of ground was under rigorous super- 
vision ; and although it was not, and could not be made, obedient to the 
will of its master, he was equally resolute in refusing to allow it liberty to 
produce after its own fashion. Like many modern gentlemen of the shires, 
he treated his land as the wandering Italian boy does his organ — as the 
source of profit. It was perfectly useless to speak to him about the beauty 
of the country, for he saw it not, and had no eye wherewith to see. It was 
said of Peter Bell that— 

" A primrose by a river's brim, 

A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more." 

It was nothing more to Poinder, unless, indeed, as a machine out of which 
he could grind so much profit. A country won hia admiration exactly in 
proportion to the market- value of its produce. And as to the song-birds, 
he tolerated them because of having been convinced they were of use to the 
farmer. ^Eor a long time he was debating in his mind whether it would be 
better for England if there were no birds. They plundered the fruit trees, 
and ate a dem of com ; it was suggested that they sang to man, in retui;n 
for what they had eaten, but he coolly asked if by their singing they could 
fill the listeners' cupboards. So far as his power was concerned, their fate 
was sealed, until an old farmer convinced him th^t they are excellent agricul- 
tural assistants. This caused a change of purpose, but of course without 
leading him any nearer to the appreciation of their exquisite melodies. He 
remained still a Peter Bell in regard to Nature. When travelling in the 
Highlands, he savagely told his wife, who had been extolling the scenery, 
that there was nothing but ugly mountains, dirty villages, and bad roads ; 
once^ when he was in the lake district, he declared there was nothing worth 
seeing, for it was all " brown mountains, hard water, and sky not so blue aa 
at the theatre." Not only was he devoid of poetical feeling, but also of all 
perceptions of beauty ; and this was made manifest by the ruthless style in 
which, at his first coming, he attacked Eose Hall. It was a noble old Manor 
House, but he converted it into a square building. There were several deep 
bay windows, which he cut away in order to make the walla " square and 
orderly." All the ancient furniture .had been swept away, and sold by auction, 
because he could not tolerate it in the house. But when the carved oak had 
vanished, he was not sparing of the means to furnish with rosewood and 
mahogany. The Hall was fitted up. without regard to cost, and yet there 
was not a room in it where real comfort was to be had. Every chair stood, 
sentry-like, in its place, as if afraid to move. That elegant disorder which 
marks the home of the man of taste, was unknown at Bose Hall, and in its 
stead there was starched formality, and cold precision. 

The personal appearance of " Ralph Poinder, Esq.," was anything but 
elegant or preposessing. Being short as a Laplander, fat as a Turk, and 
bandy-legged as a Pakeer; having a florid complexion, a large mouth, big 
red ears, and restless gray eyes, he looked more like a retired coachman than 
a rich country-gentleman. Had he generally appeared. in ragged garments 
no doubt the police would have kept a sharp look out upon his proceedings* 
It was not difficult to perceive that he was not a gentleman either in manners 
or mind; for although exceedingly anxious to be considered a member of 
the lean monde, it was perfectly certain he had no conception of what consti- 
tutes the true gentlemanly character* There was in his style and manner of 
speaking to dependants and servants, a sort of bullying tone, much like that 
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wUcli characterises the speech of small jobbing contract masters, who are 
resolved upon getting as much as possible out of their workmen, but who are 
not so careM on behalf of their own employers. It was one of his favourite 
theories that the labouring classes must be kept down, and that, unless they 
were treated with severity, gentlemen would scarcely be permitted to walk the 
streets, in addition to being compelled to clean their own boots. When 
addressing tradesmen, a never-faiUng and most annoying pomposity marked 
his tone and manner, which was as ludicrous to the well-informed as it was 
irritating to the ignorant. The latter were vexed at being thus treated, because 
the style so paiiSully reminded them of Flethor the beadle, clothed in his 
new-laced coat, issuing his order of march to the charity children ; but the 
better-informed took his orders with the due measure of servility, and then, 
when his back was turned, compensated for their degradation by caricaturing 
his pompous style, and ridiculing the man. 

It was when Balph Foinder was at table dining with the squires, or - 
sitting upon the bench as a magistrate^ or figuring at an evening party, that 
it was amusing to see him. He tried to be at home in every conversation, 
and literally failed in all. If a scientific subject were introduced, he could 
not bring himself to confess his ignorance, but persisted in nodding and 
ejaculating, " Indeed," " Ah, yes ! " as if he were greatly interested in the 
subjegt, when the fact was that he neither understood the technical terms 
made use of, nor oared the value of a straw for the science. At times his 
remarks were particularly mal dpropoa, but generally hejremained unconscious 
of the fact. Many were the sly strokes of satire aimed at his impudence 
and ignorance by those of the ton who scorned the upstart but were delighted 
with his dinners. He returned the compliment by scorning them ; mutually 
they hated each other, yet dared not openly confess the fact. He aimed at 
being a man of consequence in society, and thus stood in need of their coun- 
tenance; while they, aiming at securing the largest possible measure of gotfd- 
feeding, stood greatly in love of his dinners. So that to obtain their ends 
each consented to play the hypocrite to the other. They were all "honourable" 
and straightforward self-seekers ; and as each was careful to assist the other, 
they managed to convert life into that horrible kind of farce which termi- 
nates in the tragedy of self-destruction. 

In modem days the question has been raised — though not elegantly pro- 
posed,—-" Have the lower animals got souls P " To which, as was to be 
expected, most opposite answers have been given, accompanied with the usual 
measure of bitterness. Men are generally the most positive upon those 
points about which they know nothing. Some have declared that "the 
animals are also immortal," and consequently the poor untutored Indian, who, 
aooording to Pope^ expects in the other world to recover both his dog and 

Kif has all at once turned out to be a great intuitive philosopher. But 
bre deciding the question, either for or against the pigs and ducks, it will 
not be amiss if the learned will first detennme whether all men have souls — 
whether they who live the life of ease^ neither achieving, nor even having, any 
pumne beyond those of feeding, dressing, killing time, and sleeping, have 
•Ottls P^or, if| at starting, they be supplied in that particular with the same 
bounty as others, their souls do not become so lean and dwarfed as hardly to 
deawve the name? They who propose to " save souls" are generally labouring 
among the lower classes ; not that they believe all the sin to be with them, 
for it if eo&fiBsied that with the upper ten thousand there is more than the 
anrago »har#» And may it not be that as they never propose a West End or 
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a Belgrave and Eaton Square Mission, it is their conviction that the souls of 
those who reside in those districts have become so dwarfed and stunted in a 
spiritual sense as to render their souls unworthy of being saved P 

But, with all his faults and weaknesses, Poinder was proud of Ids children, 
of whom he had seven, three being daughters, who were all at home. The 
sons were either at college or travelling, and of that fact their father was 
especially proud. In his general conversation, he frequently observed that it 
was very doubtful if colleges were as useful as men imagined ; if they were 
not best off who had the good fortune to escape them ; but this was when 
the remembrance crossed his mind that he had not matriculated ; for although 
frequently sneering at a university career, he was none the less proud in his 
heart that his four sons were, or had been, Oxford men. 

The Miss Poinders were natural curiosities, and yet not worth much study; 
in fact, there was nothing in them which it was difficult to learn, for their 
characters lay upon the surface. Jane Victoria, the eldest, took after her 
father in height and form of face. She was short, robust, ^nd remarkable 
for the abundance of her bright red haii*. Passionately fond of gay colours, 
she managed to mingle all those of the rainbow in her dress, but being utterly 
devoid of taste, she aiTanged them as rudely as the red Indian squaw arranges 
blue and other beads upon scarlet cloth. Had she been born of poor parents, 
there is eveiy reason to believe her position in life would have been that of a 
cook, and a good cook too. It was her delight to be among the pies and 
made dishes, both in the making and consuming, for her appetite was as 
good as her desire for cooking was intense. It was a pity Soyer never had 
the good fortune of being introduced to her ; for, had he been, there is reason 
to believe his eloquence would have prevailed to make her descend from the 
proud level of her fortunes to pursue cooking as a glorious branch of art, in 
which case she would probably have given a new Poinder dish to the world, 
and all future feeding ages would have called her blessed. 

Margery, the second daughter, took more after her mother. She was 
pale-faced, tall, thin, narrow-chested, and round-shouldered ; but there was 
an activity, and even a degi*ee of gracefulness, in her movements, that tended 
to destroy much of the ui^avourable impression produced by her first appear- 
ance. There was, too, an almost Quaker-like quietness in her style of dress- 
ing, which interested the observer even when it failed to please. She moved 
about the house almost as silently as if it were the family vault, and for some 
time past she had not been known to laugh. Just at this period she had 
become very religious, according to the mechanical methods of Pusey. She 
ate no meat on Fridays ; she visited the ruins of an old abbey twice a-week 
for devotional purposes ; she tried a few doses of the hybrid Confessional ; 
she surrendered a goodly portion of her time to the poor, distributing tracts 
about the consequences of not attending church, or the duty of obeying their 
pastors and masters, and spent her evenings eithep in reading the Lives of the 
Saints, or in obtaining a knowledge of Puginesque (architecture. It had entered 
her head that Providence sent her into the World td be the bride of a clergy- 
man ; and, with perfect honesty, according to her restricted light, she was 
doing the best towards fitting herself for the supposed duties of that 
position. 

Lucy, the youngest child, now in her nineteenth year, was well-formed, of 
good stature, and clear-complexioned. She was not beautiful, but pleasing ; 
and it was impossible to look upon her sparkling eyes, or her happy face, 
without satisfaction. Unfortunately, her vQice was rough and man-like ; it 
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was dictatorial and thoroughly niipleasant ; so much so, that until a consider- 
able time had passed, so that habit had somewhat blunted the sense of its 
discordant tones, it was utterly impossible to pass an hour in her company 
without sore annoyance. To make matters worse, she was " passionately fond 
of Tennyson," whose noetry she knew by heart, but without comprehending 
any of his subtle meanings ; and frequently she recited passages which had 
been highly praised in the quarterlies, or in some of the magazines ; and when 
this occurred, it was a perfect torture for those wlio knew his poetry to sit 
and listen while its meaning was being obscured and its music destroyed. 
Upon one occasion she assisted in an amateur entertainment — got up for the 
benefit of " the Crosswood Gridiron and Coal Scuttle Society," — by " reading 
the May Queen," when the effect produced upon young Brier, the poet and 
reporter, was so fearful that he suifered under a fit of nervousness through at 
least six months, and never wholly recovered. This, however, he dared not 
notice in the " Tomahawk,'* because Kalph Poindcr was the most liberal 
supporter of that wonderful journal. In the report, the reading was pro- 
nounced to have been of first-rate excellence, bringing out all the exquisite 
points in the poem, and displaying a thorough masteiy of the poet's thoughts. 
Lucy read the notice as gospel truth, and was so far hurried away upon the 
stream of fancy as to deplore that her position in life deprived licr of the 
opportunity of outsliining Helen Faucit or Miss Glyn as an actress and reader 
of Shakspere. All day long she was engaged mutilating passages from the 
dramatists and poets, or counting the hours which must elapse before another 
party or entertainment would give her the opportunity of once more displacing 
her talent to the benighted sons of Adam. 

After dinner, when the ladies had retii'ed, Ijester was half-annoyed, half- 
amused, with the conversation. Captain Oscott had recently heard of a 
" society for improving the cottages of agricultural labom'ers," and vented 
his indignation upon the " meddling fellows who will not be content to let 
well alone, but mudt always be interfering with the landed gentlemen of 
England, as if they did not know what is best for their own labourers." 

" No good can come of it," said Poinder ; " no good. They will go on 
making labouring men discontented with their masters and their work, until, 
by-and-bye, men of property will be compelled to emigrate to some country 
where they can do as they please with their own, and then it is most likely the 
labourers will be in a fearful plight, for they will have no cottages to live in." 

"Right; that's exactly my opinion," put in Squire Bezley; "and the 
fact is, that Parliament should interfere, to render all such societies illegal. 
They are a wretched set .who get them up. Cottages, indeed ! Why, it's 
not many years ago sinc^e the working men had nothing but mud-huts, and 
were contented with whatever they could get. Now the labourer is told that 
he is an injured man, and that he ouglit to have higher wages and less work. 
I'll be shot if some of my labourers don't believe themselves to have quite 
as good a light to the land as I have. And this all comes of schools. 
Education is ruining the working classes of England ; and it will never be well 
with us until the schools are shut up, and the stocks brought back again." 

" The stocks. Ah ! yes," said the blundering Poinder, " there is nothing 
like the stocks for a mau with a cool hend and a calculating mind. I have 
cleared my twenty thousand in a day. I had a friend who used to let me 
know the contents of the despatches — " 

Here, suddenly, he checked himself, for, unconsciously, through mistaking 
the meaning of the Squire in naming the stocks, his mind reverted to its 
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former occupations, and he gave vent to secret* which, in cooler momenta 
would not have been permitted to escape his lips. The wine, of which be 
drank freely, had probably something to do with it ; but he was sober enough 
partially to redeem his error, by adding, that of course he " never went on 
'Change after reading them until they had been published." 

Lester brought the conversation back by observiifj^, that the cottages of 
the poor were in a most deplorable condition, that the stables of every gentle- 
man surpassed them in comfort, and that, unless some improvements were 
made, the social morality of the people would be utterly desto'oyed. 

'* I have joined the new society ; and, gentlemen," he added, " it was my 
intention to solicit you for your assistance." 

All the guests were surprised at this announcement, but the rector argued 
the matter so clearly, that it was impossible for them to do more than rest 
their objections upon the well-known evil characters of the men who founded 
and conducted it. 

** I declare," said the host, " they are all rude, unprincipled vagabonds, 
whose only object is to get up some kind of agitation, so that they may live 
without work upon the subscriptions ; and it is impossible to co-operate with 
such fellows." 

Squire Besdey said that, instead of working with them, it was the duty 
of every English gentleman to labour his best, in order to put them down. 
*' It was," said he, '' but the other day that a deputation waited upon me, to 
request that I would act as an arbitrator between some workmen and their 
masters. What could I do more than state that, in my opinion, it rests with 
the master to say what he will pay, and how he will deal with his men ? 
The deputation wished to discuss what they called the rights of man, but 1 
put them down, by saying, that no one man has aiiy right to dictate to 
another how he shall spend his time or money, and, consequently, that 
masters must make their own arrangements. And, beside that, the fellows 
who came to me were, as Poinder forcibly says, selfish vagabonds who desire 
to make a living by it." 

"If that were granted," rejoined the rector, " then the fault lies with 
those who have permitted the evU to grow to such an enormous height, and 
who even now are not doing anything to check it. The people foUew such 
men, not because of loving them, but simply in consequence of the fact, that 
no one else stands out to champion their cause. If good men, will promise 
to do the work, the bad men would speedily be left without followers. But 
if the honourable will not undertake the task, how can we wonder at the 
others being applauded when they engage to plead the cause? A drowning 
man will accept help from any who are willing to render it, no matter what 
their motives ; even a murderer's hand would be gladly seized at gueh a 
moment, although, under other circumstances, the saved man would shrink 
in boiTor from such contact. Let us do our duty by the working classes, and 
I cannot help believing they will be willing to act in other things upon our 
advice." 

The gentlemen were rendered uneasy by this^plain statement of facts ; 
and Poinder, feeling himself incapable of showing cause against it, while yet 
resolved upon having.nothing to do with such improvements, suggested that, 
as it was time to rejoin the ladies, they had better defer the discussion to 
some future day. 
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LIFE AND TEACHING OP ZOROASTER. 

§ 2. — THE ZEND LAN6UAG£ AND ZOROASTRJAN MYTHS. 

When evidence is furnished which justifies the complete rejection of the for- 
mer theories relating to the great sage of Persia, the question naturally occurs 
if we are in any better position to speak positively regarding his history. 
Do we know anything of the man, or of the books he is supposed to have 
written ? The answer to this must be in the affirmative, for as with the 
languages of Egypt and Assyria, 'so also with that of Persia, considerable 
discoveries have been made within the last century. In this work of progress 
Prance has borne a noble part. It is to a Prenchman, Auquetel de Perron, 
we are indebted for recovering the books of Zoroaster, and for indicating 
the course of studies through which so many modern discoveries have been 
made. While yet quite young, he conceived a desire for mastering the early 
history and antiquities of Persia and India, but at that period there was 
little to be found in the libraries of Europe which could satisfy the desires 
of a man who wished, not only to know what were the common theories 
upon the subject, but also, to have possession of the truth. The study of 
what existed in Prance, convinced him that if a close search were instituted 
some of the Sacred Books of Persia could be discovered, and in that search 
he spent many years of his life. 

Having studied in Persia, he went also to India, to visit the ** fire wor- 
" shippers," where, after many years of labour, he was rewarded for his 
labours by the discovery of sundry books, relating to Zoroaster, but all of 
them were written in a language supposed to have been lost — the Zend. 
After devoting a considerable portion of his time to the study of this " un- 
" known tongue," he felt himself at liberty to publish a vocabulary of the 
language, with a translation of the books he had discovered, which, although 
very imperfect, will ever stand as a noble proof of the earnestness with 
which men can work. Many years of his life were innocently devoted to this 
arduous task, and while engaged upon it, he never doubted that society would 
hail, with gladness, all the information he had been collecting; he little 
dreamt of the wretchedness and misery he was creating for himself, or of the 
character which learned men would stamp upon his writings. 

Directly these celebrated books were published in Europe, they were made 
the butt of criticism, and met with strong, or we may say a most unprin- 
cipled and cruel, opposition. There is nothing to be urged which could 
justify the language used in order to cry them down, and prevent their being 
accepted as. genuine. Sir William Jones forgot his usual gentlemanly and 
scholarly bearing, when he penned that letter to this earnest Prenchman, 
which all his after shame could not blot out as a reproach to his great 
memory. But what did the critics urge ? What could they say about either 
the man or the Zoroastrian books ? Nothing more than that the works and 
the language were vile forgeries. It was authoritatively declared that there 
had never been any Zend language, never any Pehlevi — except in the vile 
imagination of AnquStel de Perron, who had created them for the worst of 
purposes ; and although in our own Presidency of Bombay, the Parsees lived 
and read their books, still every fact was denied, and the learned were " quite 
" certain that no such tongue as the Zend had ever been written, spoken, 
** or known." Several Continental students began to inquire into the matter, 
and reached the opposite conclusion; for although not blessed with our 
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political liberty, they enjoy more literary freedom than ourselves ; still English- 
men held out, and to this day, the orthodox lilerary conclusion is that the Zend ' 
is a forgery. Of course there are a few individuals who maintain the contrary, 
but a lon<? time must pass away before the great body of learned men will 
admit the error into which they plunged, and take steps for curing the evil. 
Meanwhile, however, the work of discovery is somewhat earnestly carried on 
by others, for opposition stimulates inquiry in the world of philology as 
much as in any other, and, as one result, we have lexicons and grammars to 
facilitate our study of the Zend language, find what is even more important, 
we have a splendid edition of the Zend books, with annotations, commen- 
taries, and other necessary aids, all supplied by Westergaarde, the Copen- 
hagen Orientalist, a work which, by-and-bye, will perhaps get itself rendered 
into English, so that all may judge for themselves, and decide fairly upon this 
great point. Then, too, there is the Dabistan and various Persian |vorks 
coming to light, to rendef most important proof and assistance, and, to crown 
all, the tombs, monuments, and temples of Persia are now rendering up their 
secrets, so that we are in a fair way for eventually comprehending the main 
facts of Zoroastrianism, and for rendering ample justice to the olden days. 

But although not fully supplied with the facts as yet, we are rich enough 
to form many clear and correct ideas of the man and the system, and to these 
we now invite the attention of our readers. Premising only that fairly and 
fully to understand the system and the people who believe it, one must have 
all the legends and miracles and other wonders related in the Zend books, 
for it is only by means of these that the reader can at all comprehend the 
spirit and meaning of Zoroaster and his teaching. 

We may assume that he was bora between 600 and 700 years B.C., for 
as Plato, writing in 400 B.C., speaks of him as ancient, we cannot name a 
later date. And the Persians believed that he was miraculously conceived. 
They have been careful to inform us that " God first created the soul of 
" Zoroaster in a tree," which grew in a pasture in which a cow, belonging to a 
Mobed, was feeding. The cow eat of the tree, and the Mobed's wife eventually 
took of the cow's milk, and thus conceived the future teacher. A Persian writer 
says : ** When the world had been thrown into confusion by the wicked, and 
" was entirely at the mercy of the demon, God willed to raise up a prophet of 
" an exalted dignity, which the family of Faridun was alone worthy of filling. 
" In those days lived a man, Patirasp, descended from Faridun, and his 
" wife's name was Goghdwzah, a virtuous matron, who was also of the family 
" of Faridun. These two persons were selected by the Almighty as the shells 
** for enclosing the pearl of Zardusht." But now that the Evil Spirit knew 
what had been done, he resolved to use his best endeavours in order that the 
child should never be bom. Accordingly he blew upon the mother a blast 
pestilential, such as usually produced death, but she only fell sick, and at the 
same moment a voice from Heaven said to her, ** Fear not, for thou shalt find 
" relief from these pains ;" after which she was healed.* Various other pltvns 
were resorted to, but equally without success, for the mother ever heard the 
voice in her difficulties, bidding her to be of good cheer, " Fear not : grieve 
** not, for God himself is thy son's guardian ; this honoured child shall be the 
" prophet of the just God." And so all went well, for in process of time the 
legions of devils were beaten off and the boy was born, but to the astonishment 
of all beholders, he laughed aloud immediately on entering the world, 
which caused his father — putative father — Puritasp, to write certain poetic 

* Mirkhand, 286. 
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Hues, and later poets entering by the aid of fancy into his feelings, inform us 
that he 

" Said to himself, lie surely must be an emanation from God. 
All, with the exception of him, weep on coming into the world."* 

But the mothers of his district were jealous, when they heard of this laughter, 
and said one unto the other, "This meaneth no good. Go to, let us inform 
" the king, so that he may inquire, and perhaps punish this mortal." The 
king, Dnran Surun, was a worker of magic, and followed after Ahriman, the 
Spirit of Evil, who, when he heard of the event, knew that a prophet was 
bom, and, with the worst intentions, immediately visited the house, and 
drew his sword to cut oif Zoroaster's head, but Heaven withered his hand so 
that his purpose failed. The monarch withdrew, and informed the magi- 
cians how ill he had sped with his work, and in solemn council they resolved 
to destroy the child. To this end they collected together a great body of 
inflammable matter, which they mingled with wood and brimstone, and 
when all was in a blaze they seized and threw the child in, and then 
hastened with this inteljigence to their king. But 
" The devouring flame became as water. 
In which peacefully slumbered the heaven-given pearl,*'— 

by God's aid, the fire had no poweT to harm him. The weeping mother went to 
stir the ashes, and found her child safe ; who wonders that, with a heart full 
joy, she bore him back to her home ? As soon as the magicians heard of 
their having been foiled, they devised another plan which surely could not fail. 
They bore him away to a narrow passage between some rocks, through which 
herds of cattle passed on their way to water ; and now surely all will go well, 
for the oxen will tread him to death, left as he is on the open path. But no, 
for a cow came in front and stood over the child, driving away with her 
horns any that pressed that way ; but when all had passed she also joined 
the herd, and left the child to be found uninjured by its weeping mother on 
the morrow. After this, he was exposed in a narrow pass, through which 
horses ran ; and saved from them, he was thrown into the dens of ravening 
wolves, whose cubs had been torn from them, in order to make them more 
savage. At night, when the wolves returned to their lairs, behold all their 
cubs are slaughtered, and there is an infant crying in their place. Surely 
savage nature will now prevail, and the boy will die. Not so ; for again was 
he saved. Here are the Persian's own words: "The chief wolf, and 
•' the boldest of them all, having rushed on to devour Zardusht, his 
" mouth became closed, as though it was sewn up. At this miracle 
" the wolves were altogether alarmed, and seated themselves like so many 
" nurses around the head of the child ; at the same time there also came 
** two sheep from the mountain region, which applied their teats, tilled with 
•• milk, to the lips of Zardusht ; thus the sheep and the wolf lay down in one 
" place. With the morning dawn, his mother, after anxious seeking and 
" searching, came to that frightful place, raised up the exalted prophet, and 
•* having poured out her gratitude to God, proceeded with exultation to her 
** own home."f Thus every attempt against the life of this wonderful child 
failed ; * heaven miraculously interfering to save the heaven-begotten' from the 
machinations of the evil ones. Prom all the perils by which he was sur» 
rounded, Zoroaster was preserved to do a work in the world, the aims, spirit, 
and results of which we shall seek to lay bare to our readers. 

P. W. P* 

• Dabistan, vol. i. 218« f Ibid. S30-29I, 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE REFORMATION.— XXVHL . 

BOHSMIA IN KEVOLT, 

Archbishop Sbinko having determined to purge his diooese of the Wy- 
cliffite "heresy," instituted a judicial examination of several clergymen 
accused thereof. It is a proof that, in despite of his teachings, Husa was not 
yet suspected in this matter, this he was not one among them. The case of 
one of them, Nicholas of Welenowitz, formed the occasion of Husa's inter- 
ference. Nicholas had asserted that laymen as well as priests should be 
allowed to preach the gospel; he also declined swearing in the manner 
common then — viz. : by the crucifix, the gospels, or the saints — ^beoause 
he contended no oath could be taken on things created. Now, on neither of 
these points did Hubs agree with Nicholas, but nevertheless he undertook to 
intercede with the Archbishop for him; but in vain, Nicholas was im- 
prisoned for a time, and ultimately banished the diooese. Huss now wrote to 
the Archbishop : ** What is this," exclauns^ he, ** that men, stained with 
" innocent blood, men guilty of every crime, shall be found walking abroad 
" with impunity, while humble priests, who spend all their efforts to destroy 
" sin, who fulfil their duties under your Church guidance, in a good temper, 
" never follow avarice, but give themselves for nothing to God's service, and 
" the proclamation of His word, are cast into dungeons as heretics, and must 
" suffer banishment for preaching the gospel? " Thus, as was indeed inevit- 
able, Huss had gone far beyond tlie Archbishop, for the one was working in 
the cause of Truth, the other in the interest of his cloth. Sbinko ulti- 
mately became one of Huss's worst enemies. 

Huss pursues his work, and the Archbishop his ; Huss becomes more and 
more a Wycliffite ; the Archbishop sets on foot still more stringent measures 
to eradicate the " heresy." On the 16th July, 1410, behold, he has gathered 
together two hundred volumes of Wycliffe's works in his palace yard, and there, 
notwithstanding the prohibition of the king, and without any regard to the 
rights of private property (and to destroy a book then was like destroying a 
library now), burnt them all. Great disturbances followed this exercise of 
episcopal authority, ribald songs were written, and sung about the streets of 
Prague, in which the bishop was satirised, and more than one street contest, 
in which life was lost, took place. Huss now spoke forth again : " The 
" burning of books," said he, " never yet removed a single sin from the 
"hearts of men, but has only destroyed many truths, many beautiful and fine 
** thoughts, and multiplied among the people disturbances, enmities, sus- 
"picions, and murders." The Archbishop accused Huss of fomenting the 
disturbances, and Huss appealed to the Pope to settle the dispute. A fact 
which shows that as yet he had not advanced so far as to question the power 
and authority of the Pope. 

As Huss now occupied the position of Hector of the University of Prague, 
the dispute was, in fact, one between the Archbishop and that body, on whose 
behalf, rather than his own, Huss's appeal was made. Sbinko, with true 
priestly astuteness, sought to render this appeal nugatory, by reporting to 
the Pope that the University, nay, the whole State of Bohemia, was tainted 
with the Wycliffite heresy. The result was, that Huss's appeal remained 
unnoticed, and a commission was appointed by the Pope to inquire into the 
matter. Huss was cited to appear at Bologna, where the Pope was then 
residing. This he indignantly refused to do, and was supported m his refusal 

%e king, who called the Archbishop to account for havmg attached the 
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stigma of bereay to his dominions, and wrote to the Pope, demanding that 
the dtation should be revoked. The Pope had not been aware, hitherto, how 
matters stood. But now that he found the reputed heretic was supported by 
the king and a large party in Bohemia, and being desirous to obtain the aid 
of the Bohemians in the crusade he had begun against his enemy, the king of 
. Naples, he thought his interest required that he should comply with the 
wishes of the king, Sbinko complained bitterly to the king at his supporting 
Huss in this way, but was silenced by Wencel s retort : " So long as Master 
** Huss preached against us of the world you rejoiced, and declared that the 
" spirit of God spoke in him ; it is now; your turn." Sbinko was preparing 
other measures, intended, indeed, appealing to the Emperor, but death 
surprised him in the midst of his designs. 

Sbinko's successor was no polemic, and desired only peace ; and so, for 
the present, Huss and the party of reform proceeded undisturbed. The next 
antagonist .will be the Pope himself. The Pope's messengers were already 
on their way to preach throughout Bohemia the crusade against the King 
of Naples, and were the bearers of Indulgences to all who should take up 
arms in the papal cause, or who should contribute to the expenses of the 
war a certain proportion of their means. This may be looked upon as the 
event which first turned Huss into a thorough Eeformer ; it was certainly the 
cause of his becoming the opponent of the Papacy. Disgusted at the pre< 
mium thus given to vice, he preached against the Indulgences, and denied 
the power of the Pope to grant them. Many who had hitherto gone with 
him fell oif, now that he was atiacking doctrine : " They are my friends," 
said Huss, somewhat mournfully, ^^but Truth is my friend, and I must 
" honour Truth before them." Jerome of Prague saw in this new contest a 
matter which called for all his energy ; and he went far beyond what the pru- 
dence and good taste of Huss could sanction. He obtained possession of the 
Bull addressed to the University; afl&xed it to the back of a courtezan, and, 
with several hundred of the students, and a vast concourse of the people, 
escorted her, seated on a donkey, through the streets of Prague, while a 
trumpeter preceded, vociferating, " To the stake with the letters of a heretic 
" and a rogue I" A vast bonfire was lit in the Pranger, and the BuU was 
bumt^ 

But still the preaching of the crusade, and the trade in the spiritual mer- 
chandize of Indulgences, went on. On the 10th July, in this same year, 
1412, we look into one of the churches in Prague. — Mass has been celebrated ; 
in the place of a sermon the Papal Bull, granting plenary indulgence to 
all good Christians who, in person or by their gifts, shall assist the Pope in 
exterminating his Neapolitan enemies, has been read, and the priest has been 
expatiating on the goodness of the " Holy Father " in giving even the worst 
of sinners the chance of salvation upon such easy terms, and is telling his 
congregation the exact conditions upon which their past sins, and all that 
they may thereafter commit, will be forgiven. While yet he is speaking, 
three working men, John, Martin, and Stasek, by name, start up, exclaim- 
ing : ** Priest ! thou best ; Master John Huss has taught us better than that. 
** We know it is all false." The priest stands aghast ; but ere he can reply 
the papal emissaries and their adherents have seized the tliree men. The 
next day they are brought before the city council, and condemned to death 
for blasphemy. 

In the meantime, Jerome and the students of the University have heard 
of this ; Huss is informed, and, accompanied by Jerome, two thousand students, 
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and a vast multitude of people, he repaired to the council-house, and 
demanded a hearing. Huss was too important a man, especially when backed 
by an excited mob, for this to be refused. He then declared that the fault 
of these men was his own ; that if they deserved to die, much more did he, 
for he had taught them the truth they had declared; .ind he further stated, 
that if they were put to death he could not answer for the consequences. 
The council promised Huss that the young men rfhould be liberated if he 
would prevail upon the crowd to disperse ; — he committed the error of accept- 
ing the promise. 

Now, while the crowd was dispersing, a messenger was dispatched for a 
large body of soldiers ; and some hours afterwards, when a sufficient military 
force has arrived to overawe the people, and while Huss is anxiously waiting 
the fulfilment of the promise made to him, the three young men, whose lives 
he thought he had saved, are led, escorted by the soldiers, towards the place 
of execution. The news spread like wildfire, and the angry crowd grows 
ever larger ; the students are calling the people to arms ; and so threatening is 
the aspect of afiFairs, that the executioner is ordered to do his work before 
they arrive at the destined place. In one of the public streets of Prague the 
three men are put to death. The headsman then, holding up the heads of 
the victims, cried, " Let him who does the like expect to suflFer the same 
" fate I " A cry of defiance arose from the thousands there, " We are all 
'* ready to do the like, and to sufiFer the same I" It is with difficulty the 
military make a way for the executibner and other functionaries through the 
crowd, who would fain have had blood for blood. 

Look I the crowd have secured the bodies of the martyrs ; women are 
dipping their handkerchiefs in theii* blood, that they may preserve them as 
precious relics ; others have fetched linen of the finest to enshroud them with. 
Ere long, behold a gi'eat company of the students, marching in solemn and 
sad procession ; they lay the bodies on a bier, and convey them to Huss's 
Chapel. It is night ; and marching through the streets of that Prague city 
may be seen an immense multitude bearing torches. They are on their way 
to Bethlehem Chapel, to escort the bodies to the tomb ; there they are joined 
by Huss and thousands of the students. A long procession is formed, and 
then bursts forth from out that mighty crowd, as from the throat of one 
man, a grand anthem to the honour of the " slaughtered saints," — the three 
martyrs whom they are bearing to the tomb ; and in the midnight silence, by 
the weird torchlight, is heard the voice of Huss reading the solemn mass for 
the dead, as they lower the bodies into the grave. An ominous gloom rests 
on the city of Prague, and those. who have been parties to the mm'der of the 
three men are by no means comfortable. A little thing will throw the city 
into a state of revolution. 

Is this the lull before a storm ? The authorities are asking themselves 
this question, when news arrives from Home. The Pope's anathema maranatha 
has been issued against John Huss ; and his interdict launched against the 
place which affords him shelter. Behold the city on the following Sunday ! 
Not a church is open ; the only voice of preaching heard that day is that of 
John Huss in Bethlehem Chapel. Henceforth, while Huss remains, no child 
shall be baptised, no mari'iage shall be made, no dead shall be bmied ; the 
Pope hath ordered it, and the priesthood are ready to obey. Angry murmurs 
are rapidly rising into open defiance, when King AVencel, who has hitherto 
supported Huss, declares he can support him no longer — the Pope must be 
pbeyed, a!id the ** heretic " must depart. Huss felt now tb^ truth of th^ oW 
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saying, "Put not your trust in Princes !" but he felt, too, that if revolution 
were to be avoided, this must be done. Well, he will withdraw for a time, 
— he will wait the meeting of the Council of Constance, to which he will 
appeal. 

A little before Christmas, 1412, Huss retired from Prague to a safe retreat 
in the castle of one of the Bohemian nobles — the strongliold of Cracowec. 
Here, during the whole of the year 1413, he remained, supporting the faith 
of his followers by numerous letters, and, it is said, by more than one stealthy 
visit. In one of these letters we have a proof that that faith was his which 
ever inspires the souls of those who work in the cause of truth: "The 
•* wicked," he says, " have begun to lay pei-iidious nets for the Bohemian 
** goose ;* but if even the goose, which is only a domestic fowl, a peaceful 
" bird, and which never takes a lofty flight into the air, has, however, broken 
" their toils, other birds of loftier wing will break tliem with much greater 
" force. Instead of a feeble goose, the truth will one day send eagles and 
** falcons with piercing eye !*' Yes, he had no doubt of the ultimate result of 
the contest with the powers of evil, even though he might be worsted in the 
struggle he had commenced. Nay, he hopes that he may achieve at least a 
partijal success. His letter was prophetic ; and was one expression of the 
presentiment, becoming daily more and more widely spread abroad, that a 
time of great changes would shortly dawn upon the world. The minds of 
men were full of these premonitions, which every reader of history knows have 
ever hei*alded the coming of every great Revolution, and which we shall have 
frequent opportunities of seeing were not wanting to the great religious 
Eevolution of the sixteenth century. But now the time fixed for the assem- 
bling of the Great Council of Constance is drawing nigh, and then Huss hopes 
that through the Reformation which he believes it will effect, his troubles will 
come to an end. Alas, for him ! Yet, in truth, his troubles will, indeed, ere 
long come to an end, though not in the way he looks for. 

JAS. L. GOODING. 



NOTICE. 

THE FREE CHURCH, NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD STREET. 

As promised in a previous number, we beg now to inform our readers that the 
New Hall in Newman Street, Oxford Street, to be used henceforth as the Free 
Church of the Society of Independent ReHgious Reformers, will be opened on the 
Evening of Tuesday the 30th mstant, when A Tea Party and SoiafeB will take 
place there.. In the course of the evening several pieces of instrumental aud 
vocal music will be executed ; and we can promise those of our fiieuds who will 
be present much pleasure, both from the first class character of the music and its 
excellent execution. A printed programme containing particulars will shortly be 
issued. Several gentlemen will, at intervals during the evening, address the 
meeting on subjects connected with our progress and prospects, ana the character 
of the work we have in hand. Tea will commence at six and theSoir^e at eight 
o'clock. Honorary Tickets (price five shillings) maybe taken by those who may 
deaure it. Ordinary Tickets (price two shillmgs, for the Tea and Soiiie, and one 
ahUhng for the Source alone) are provided. It has been thought that by this 
arrangement we shall meet the views of all our friends, some of whoip may not be 
able to be present at Tea, but can be with us during the evening. We trust all 
who can will come, and thus testify their desire to aid, as ReHgious Reformers, 
in the future greater success of that New Reformation already so weU begun. 

* This i« ft pan upon the name of Husf, which, in the Bohemian language, means jfoose. 
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SOUTH PLACE CHAPBli SUNDAY EVENING LECTURES. 
BY P. W. PEREITT, Ph. D. 

THE LIFE AND CHARAOTER OF ELIJAH. 
CConiinuedJromp. 32.) 

Theee are persons' who believe this narrative to be historical and literallj true, 
but only such as have not considered its details. The ortliodox critics have made 
a sad hand of it ; and were we led bv their statements, we should have to beliere 
adverse theories. For instance, the doubt has arisen whether the old prophet who 
told the lie was as bad as he who believed it. Fancy the condition of a man's 
mind who entertains a doubt upon that point ! Then it is asked if the old prophet 
could have been any other than a regular prophet. Must we not, in order to judge 
of his honesty, look upon him as bemg all that the ordinarv prophet could be? It 
is distinctly stated, that " the word of the Lord came to mm ;" ^d thus, accord- 
ing to the narrative, he was one of those who were commissioned to receive 
messages from Heaven. Whv, then, did he deceive the other P But it matters not 
why he did so in presence of the greater fact, that the deceived man was not a 
sinner. He had been invited by the king to take refreshment, and had peremp- 
torily refused to break his fast; then when the old prophet, appealing to the spirit 
of party and brotherhood in one profession, solicited him to turn back, he deohned 
upon the same ground, and would not go back. The only way in which he oould 
be won, Was bv telling him that God had commanded him to take food with a 
brother Seer. He broke the origmal command, but only in order to remain faith- 
ful to its spirit. The luxuries of the Court had no power to win him from his 
right path, how then could the humble fare of the old prophet tempt hun ? There 
are cntics who actually speak of his having allowed himself to be led into sin by 
his appetite ; and who assume that, liad it not been for a criminal desire to enjoy 
the pleasures of the table, he would not have turned back. This, however, is 
dhrectly opposed to the spirit of the story, for had he been led by such desires he 
would not have needed so much pressmg. The only cause for nis return lies in 
his believing the statement of the old prophet; and consequently it was, as he 
imagined, in obedience to God that he went back and took food. How, then, 
could he be punished for returning ? He could not know that the prophet lied 
unto him ! He was placed in the strait of seemingly having to disobey m either 
way he acted. He could not say that the angel had not brought the order ! All 
that lay in his power was to do his best, in order to manifest the spirit of 
obedience. How, then, could he be visited by God in any form of punishment ? 
If you were to send a child to Regent Circus upon an errand, strictly charging it 
not to enter the Pantheon by the way, there is no doubt of your meaning bSng 
understood, although no reasons should be given. Say, now, that, while upon the 
way, the child is met by a well-known messenger of nis father's, who distinctly 
says, I am charged from your father td bid you to visit the Pantheon on your way 
— ^you must therefore do bo. Can it be said that the child deserves punishment 
for entering? Obviously not. The whole sin lies at the door of the liar and 
deceiver. JBut in this ease the deceived but honest man is made to suffer, whilo 
the ffoilty goes free. Was God deceived P Did not He know the innocenoy of 
the aeceiVM man P Would He punish the victim of a fraud, while permitting the 
fhiudulent to eo free P The ancients, with their imperfect ideas of^moral justice, 
might believe it, but we cannot. 

Tlie truth seems to be, that the whole story is a fiction. The lion standing by 
the dead man, looks like it; especially when we remembei^ that men passed by 
Who saw the beast standing, and that when the old prophet got to the spot the 
lion was , still standing there, havinj^ neither torn the man nor the Ms, It may be 
trne, but it has the odour of a fiction. It may be believed, but not without a 
deal of straininff. One thing, however, is c[uite certain, which is, that the moral 
government of God is not now conducted in the spirit therein conceived. The 
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Omnipotent does not make special viotims of the obedienti and there are no>alid 
reasons for believing Him ever to have done so. 

It is somewhat difficult to trace out the rei^s of the two series of kingps from 
Solomon down to Ahab and the times of Ehjao ; the chronology is contradictorr, 
and the actions are scandalous. For a chosen people, even their best frienas 
acknowledge the Israelites were unpardonable. Both m Jndah and Israel they are 
said to have gone after strange Gods — ^the Gods of the land of Syria; conduct 
which, as a matter of course, is severely denounced by the modem behever. Unfor- 
tunately the said believer scarcely troubles himself to inquire what " belief " really 
means, and does not appear to understand that men in all ages have gone after that 
God whom they believed to be the most powerful. So that if Judah and Israel 
did go after other Gods, then it is certain they had come to believe in their power. 
And how was that eifectedP If the people had seen all which Sunday-school 
children are taught to believe they had seen, then, how came it that they changed P 
The answer, that they did so because of their wickedness, falls short of its mark, and 
is a blunted arrow. Those who emplov it, have forgotten the fact that it is not 
in any man's power to change his belief from one God to another at his pleasure. 
The Ignorant savage, who can scarcely be said upon such a subject to have any 
belief, is consequently, when any objective phenomena of an extraordinary character 
are exhibited, easily operated upon. If therefore we were even to assume that 
the Hebrews were m the condition of such aborigines, it is impossible to believe in 
the rapid changes, unless the false Gods worked greater wonders than Jehovah. 

It appears, however, that the Hebrews troiibled themselves very little about 
God, their business lay chiefly in war and plundering. The kings were cut-throats, 
who respected neither justice nor mercy. Asa, "the pious *' king of Judah, acting 
upon the conviction that earthly allies are of service, entered into a treaty with the 
Monarch of Syria to beat the King of Israel. They who had seized the holy land 
from the rightful owners had now fallen out among themselves with the usual 
result, for the former victims became the victors. Asa bribed the Pagan monarch 
go as to win him over to the sacred cause of Judah, and so fortunate was he in 
this transaction that the Lsraelites were despoiled of several cities. It is probable 
that the "band of brethren" had been fighting for many years before the foreign 
intervention was procured. This the author of " Chronicles " endeavours to hide, 
for he sjys : " And there was no more war unto the five and thirtieth year of the 
" reign of Asa. In the six and thirtieth year of the reign of Asa Baasha king of 
"Israel came up against Judah, and built Ramah, to the intent that he might let 
"none go out or come in to Asa king of Judah. Then Asa brought out silver and 
"gold out of the treasures of the house of the Lord and of the King's house, and 
" sent to Ben-hadad king of Syria, that dwelt at Damascus, saying. There is a league 
"between me and thee, as there was between my father ana thy father : behola, I 
" have sent thee silver and gold; go, break thy league with Baasha king of Israel, 
" that he may depart from me."* But this could not be, for Baasha was dead in 
the twenty-sixth year of Asa. Evidently there was a continumg war, and when 
Asa had gained Ben-hadad he conceived himself to have brought it to a close, little 
imamning that he was opening the way for the ruin of all the tribes. 

The people of Israel were but^iU-prepared to meet with any foe who was more 
competent than their own brethren. It is probable that the wars carried on 
between the tribes were comparatively harmless, while those commenced by the 
Syrians were of a most destructive nature. But we are left in the dark as to 
their fuU extent. Their kmg, Baasha, was doomed ; for the prophets could not 
forget how he had acquired the throne. As a murderer he had gained it ; and it 
seems that as a murdered man he fell* The record is very straightforward : " And 
"Nadab the son of Jeroboam began to reign over Israel in the second year of Asa 
" king of Judah, and reigned over Israel two vears. And he did evil m the sight 
" of the Lord, and walked in the way of his lather, and in his sin wherewith he 
" made Israel to sin. And Baasha, the son of Ahijah, of the house of Issachar, 
" conspired against him ; and Baasha smote him at Gibbethon, which belonged to 
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*Hhe Philistines; for Nadab and all Israel laid siege to Gibbethon. Even 
" in the third year of Asa king of Judah did Baasha slay him, and reigned in his 
" stead." * This reads like tne record of a murder ; and judging from what is 
said in a subsecjuent verse, that the Lord was angry with Baasna, because he 
killed Nadab, this would appear to have been the case; but, as is usual in these 
books, there is a contradictory statement. For instaoice, it is set forth that 
Baasha incurred the anger of Jehovah, and was therefore to be blotted out. 
** The word of the Lord came to Jehu the son of Hanani against Baasha, sayiue, 
" Porasmuch as I exalted thee cut of the dust, and made thee prince over my people 
'' Israel ; and thou hast walked in the waj of Jeroboam, and hast made my people 
" Israel to sin, to provoke me to anger with their sins ; Behold, I will take away 
''the posterity of Baasha, and the posterity of his house; and will make thy 
'* house like tue house of Jeroboam the son of Nebat- Him that dieth of Baasha 
"in the city shall the dogs eat; and him that dieth of his in the fields shaU the 
" fowls of the air eat. ... So Baasha slept with his fathers, and was buried in 
"Tirzah ; and Elah his son reigned in his stead ."f Now, if it be true that God 
had exalted Baasha to be king of Israel, it must be conceded that the getting 
rid of Nadab was but part of the plan. The an^r expressed is not, primarily, 
because of the murder, but because of leading Israel to sin in the matter of idolatry. 
But, however this may be, it is certain; he was doomed, and liis house with him. 
His son Elah succeeded to the throne, and reigned two years. He appears to have 
been utterly incompetent for performing the mities, and capable oiuy of the plea- 
sures of a monarch. ''And his servant Zimri, captain of half his chariots, conspired 
** against hirn, as he was in Tirzali, drinking himself drunk in the house of Arza 
" steward of his house in Tirzah. And Zimri went in and smote him, and killed him, 
" in the twenty and seventh year of Asa king of Judah, and reigned in his 
" stead." :j: So that it was while Elah was engaged in gratifying a passion for 
liquor, that he was cut off without a show of mercy, but he who did the murder 
was not long in waiting for the punishment. It was true that Elah was unfit to 
govern, but Zimri was no better; he could kill a king, but that is quite another 
thin^ from becoming a king. All the genius he exhibited was of the old 
fashion among momirchs. " And it came to pass, when he b^an to rdgn, 
"as soon as he sat on his throne, tliat he slew all the house of Baasha ; he 
"left him not one ... . neither of his kinsfolks, nor of his friends. 
"Thus did Zimri destroy all the house of Baasha, according to the word 
"of the Lord, which he spake against Baasha by Jehu the Prophet." § Thus, 
as the Calvinist Divines say, " the wicked Zimri was used by the Lord, 
"in order to accomplish His purposes; still, although the Lord had purposed 
'' the destruction of Baaslia ana his house, the sin of Zimri was equally 
"as great as if he had murdered innocent men." They are ready to prove this, 
and, doubtless, for any man who is satisfied with words, mere words, without 
thinking of the principles they involve, theur Jesuitical mode of converting black 
into wmte is perfectly satisfactory. Zimki was not popular, and the people did 
not ratify his action, but proceeded to make Ombi king. 

^ {To be continued.) 

• I. Kings XY. a^28. ^ Ibia. XTi. 24 and 6. t Ibid. 0, 10. $ Ibid. 11,19. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE DORCAS SOCIETY. 

During the remainder of the evening spent by Lester in the drawing-room 
at Bose Hall he obtained a considerable amount of information fiSm the 
ladies —more especially from Miss Margery — ^respecting the condition of his 
poorer parishioners, and about the nature of the various societies tlicn in 
existence, whose professed aim was to reduce the measure of human suffering. 
The claims of the Dorcas Society were particularly pressed upon his attention, 
as deserving of the highest credit for its aims and its active spirit of benevo- 
lence. He was solicited to employ his influence, in order to induce his sister 
EDa to join that charitable body of Christians immediately after her an-ival ; 
and having promised to do this, he proved equal to his word, for, before she 
had been a lull month at the rectory, an evening arrived upon wliich, accord- 
ing to the previous arrangements, she was to be introduced, at one of their 
r^nlar meetings, to the ladies of the society. 

Ella had come to Crosswood, not merely to act as her brother's house- 
keeper, but to perform those duties also which belong to the wives of the 
clergy. Pond of reading and meditation, she thought little of parties or 
pleasuring; indeed, beyond the precincts of the garden, she cared not to 
move from the house ; but having resolved upon breaking through her retired 
habits, so as to attend to ail the regular duties, and to satisfy ^1 the claims 
upon her attention, she had already learnt a great deal of tlie poorer inha- 
bitants and their ways. And it was pleasant to notice how" speedily she 
made her way into their good graces. Not that she had given much away, 
for she was rather chary of giving, but there was something in her natural, 
homely, unaffected manner of addressing them which completely won their 
hearts, and converted her into a general favourite. 

This, probably, may be accounted for by the fact, that whenever she 
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went out visiting the poor she took her heart, her human sympathies, and her 
natural cheerfulness with her. There was no formality about the style in 
which she addressed them ; and when she wished to give advice, somehow it 
was managed in such a way as to prevent the recipient from perceiving the 
full measure of his or her indebtedness. Instead of commanding, instead of 
saying, You must do this or that ! she simply suggested a course, or asked. 
Do you not think it would be better to do so and so P This was especially 
grateful to their feelings, for when her advice was acted upon, the people 
always felt themselves perfectly free ; they had been led to perceive the pro- 
priety of the thing, instead of being driven to it, and hence the greater 
readiness with which they did it. But in such cases there was no credit 
assigned to her ; but that was no stumbling-block, for all she cared about 
was, that the right thing should be done ; whether herself or some other had 
the praise, never cost her a moment's thought. And as to her not giving 
much away, it was soon generally known that Miss Ella was very liberal in 
severe cases, a fact which made even those content who had not received a 
gift from her bounty. It was her doctrine, that the poor do not stand in 
so much need of gratuities as they need being properly and judiciously 
instructed regarding how to use wisely that which they have earned. And, 
without having read Carlyle, she was not favourable to the action of large 
societies ; but more inclined to rely upon the labours of independent persons. 
Yet coming to Crosswood as she had done, it became necessary for her, at 
once, to join those societies, at least, which were supported by her brother's 
congi-egation. The Dorcas was one of them, and she was now about to be 
initiated. 

The nature of Dorcas Societies, although established in nearly every 
English town, is not generally known, and yet they deserve to be better 
understood. It appears that in the times of the Apostles, there was dwelling 
at Joppa a woman, named in the Syriac, " Tabitha," which, in the Greek, is 
rendered Dorcas, signifying doe or roe — ^perhaps ** G&zelle " is nearer to the 
original meaning. This woman was full of good works, and appears to have 
been zealous in making coats and various garments, for widows and others, 
who were poor. Evidently her days were passed in labours of love, and 
when she died there was great mourning for her death. The poor had lost an 
unostentatious friend, a quiet steady worker, who told no tales of all the 
good she did, but went earnestly on as if life was too short for talking about 
such small matters. It is one of the problems of the nineteenth century, 
whether, if she had been alive to-day, she would have founded a society in 
order to get her work done and spoken of — whether she could have gone on 
in silence, performing her part, unknown to all save God and the poor. We 
incline to the belief that the latter would have been her course, and con- 
sequently that she must have become a marked woman ; one of those who 
are known as *' odd bodies," but who are always busy with some practical 
good work. 

The Crosswood Dorcas Society was somewhat sectarian. In many 
English towns it is the custom to admit all those ladies who can find a friend 
to introduce them, and who are known by the members to be respectable 
persons. Thus, it frequently happens, that a lady who attends one of the 
Methodist Chapels, sits busily engaged in repairing an old petticoat, beside 
another who attends the Church, and who may, for the time, be employed 
in repairing some old dress. The theory is, that all the members shall devote 
the evening to needlework for the benefit of the poor ; that they shall be so 
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many 'Dorcasses/ whose only aim in collecting together is to do good. But 
unhappily, the theory is seldom perfected in fact. Ladies assemble together 
who are rather more disposed to retail the scandal of the neighbourhood than 
to dam worn-out stockings ; they repair one rent in a garment and make ten 
in a reputation ; they patch up the old clothes so as to render them respect- 
able, and take ten characters to pieces so as to render them worthless. 
Thus, all their charity being exhausted upon the clothing, they have none 
• left as a medium through which to look at the actions of their neighbours 
and equals. If they attend the meetings, being full of love when entering, 
they are pretty sore to return home full of some other spirit. 

The Crosswood Dorcas Society laboured under the double disadvantage 
of being sectarian and given to scandal. The members belonged to the 
Natioufd Church, and thus, as Mrs. Straddles, the secretary, said, " it was 
possible for ladies to attend without incurring the danger of being led 
away by deceitful tongues to join the ranks of vulgar cUssent." She was 
present this evening, and quite prepared to introduce Ella to the ladies of the 
society, a task which she performed with no slight degree of self^content, based 
probably upon her conviction that '* nobody else conld manage it so nicely." 

Ella had scarcely got her needle fairly in motion, repairing an old cap, 
before the buzz of conversation, which had been hushed by her entrance, 
became loud again, and Mrs. MeUrake suggested that *' it was a pity nothing 
was being done in Crosswood to promote the African movement." 

" For my part," she continued, '^ 1 think it is impossible to do too much 
of the Lord's work. He has done so much for me that I know I ought to 
be doing something for the Africans. They must lead a wretched life, bowing 
to idols of wood and stone, and eating the Missionaries." 

** Eating the Missionaries ! " cried a dozen voices, " surely they are not so 
utterly depraved as to eat a person who has gone out among them to lead 
them to JesuB." 

It was Ellen Wilkins, the wine-merchant's daughter, who added the 
latter charitable doubt to the general exclamation of surprise, but Mrs. MeU- 
rake was positive upon the point, and so there was nothing left but to inquire 
what could be done to improve the moral condition of such un-Christian 
savages. 

After the subject had been duly debated, the prevailing opinion seemed 
to be that the only means of cure lay in '* sending out more men to teach 
the gospel;" or, more literally, sending out more human provender for the 
natives. 

" In that," said Mrs. Oricson, " we have the only efficient means of 
achieving our glorious object." 

Ella had listened to the observations made by her companions, but sat 
silent at her work until Margery Poinder pressed her to say what she thought 
upon the sul^ect. This, however, was what Ella desired to avoid; for^ 
ahhough when conversing with her brother or Doctor Moule, her words 
flowed freely, she was always alarmed at speaking before a crowd. Her evident 
hesitation caused, Margery to believe she desired to conceal her opinions; 
which notion made her press Ella all the more earnestly to speak, and she 
suooeeded in achieving her aim. 

" I believe," said Ella, " that the gospel is not a sort of medicine for eveiy 
social and mcmtl disease, but a means of good which never fails when proper 
preliminary steps have been taken. It seems to me that the natives of Africa 
cannot understand the gospel any more than a child can understand the solar 
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system. Tbey may be taught, like parrots, to repeat some gospel sentences, 
but so far as I have yet heard, they cannot comprehend the meaning of what 
they utter," 

" But, Miss Lester," interposed Mrs. Mellrake, ** if they are taaght the 
gospel, God will enable them to understand it. Oat of the mouth of babes 
and sucklings He brings forth praise, and therefore we ought to believe that 
He will give the Africans light." 

" Pefhaps so," rejoined Ella, " and it may be that I do not properly 
understand the matter, but I know that while yet a child, I had no real con- 
ception of the gospel-meaning, and as God does not work miracles to enable 
us, in our childhood, to understand it, I see no cause to believe He will do so 
with the African. He is surely as good unto us as unto them ; and if so, then, 
perhaps instead of doing so much merely in missionary efforts, we should 
advance our cause more by adopting those means through which the Abori- 
gines maybe intellectually fitted for comprehending the gospel, just as is 
done with ourselves." 

Had one of the African savages suddenly made his appearance in their 
party, he would not have caused more astonishment than was created by this 
speech of EUa's. The ladies were convinced that a grave doubt had been 
cast upon the practical and working value of the gospel, and yet Ella had 
not intended to do anything of the kind. She knew that it would be utterly 
impossible to make a full-grown Noifolk ploughman comprehend the phi- 
losophy of Hamilton by merely preaching it to him, and felt that, as all 
sciences require for their comprehension some preliminary training, so also 
the mind of the African must be trained into habits of abstract thought 
before he can become capable of understanding the Christian system. But 
the ladies of the Crosswood Dorcas Society only knew that system as the 
majority of persons know Astronomy, as a set of words, as a form of worship ; 
for, like many others, they had never reflected their way into its heart and 
deeper meanings. 

> Mrs. Maitland, the churchwarden's wife, a fat, inquisitive, pock-marked. 
Christian woman, was the first to break the silence of astonishment, by 
observing — 

" Then, my dear Miss Lester, as you don't approve of missions, it must 
be a sad trouble when you sit and listen to your dear brother preaching a 
missionary sermon ; for of course he believes in them — does he not ?" 

'' Or, perhaps. Miss Lester, you make a point of not attending church on 
such occasions ? " said the lady secretary. 

Ella looked surprised, and could hardly realise that her words had been 
so falsely construed. Without, however, deigning to explain her meaning 
more minutely, she made matters worse by answering, '' It is too much to 
say that I don't believe in missionary enterprises, because, in truth, I am 
friendly to them ; but I have long believed that through doing so much abroad 
we fail in performing properly our home work. If all our willing hands were 
well employed here in England — ^if we all taught the ignorant, reasoned with 
the dissolute, and dealt mercifully, as well as sternly, with the erring— our 
seamen and merchants would become practical missionaries, for their honesty 
and kindness would beget a better feeling in the breasts of foreign races, and 
through that, the religious teaching of all Englishmen would be believed. Let 
us labour earnestly to move the ignorant masses at home, and abroad our 
influence for good will be greatly increased." 

*' That is ji](st what I feel," put in Miss Lowtber, a lady of publia spirit^ 
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and full of thorough English feeling ; *'Imore than doubt the propriety of 
sending hundreds of people and millions of pounds across the water to teach 
the poor natives, when we send so much rum in the holds of the same ships, 
and so many seamen who are no better, but, in many senses, much worse than 
the savages. And the more I think about it, the more am I convinced that 
we should take the advice a courtier once gave the king of Spain, ' to make 
his own subjects the happiest among the nations, after which he would pro- 
bably be called to rule all Eui'ope/ If we teach our own people, so as to 
render them respectable, they will go everywhei'C to buy and sell and deal 
justly, which would make them the truest missionaries." 

The company was astonished to hear Miss Lowther speak so resolutely, 
for although an old member, she had never before been heard to say so much, 
and had been called " silent Jane." The fact was, however, that her heart 
was well-disposed, and her intellect was of a superior order ; hitherto, although 
regularly attending the meetings, she had not heard much to interest her 
mind ; but when EUa gave utterance to " the dangerous sentiments," as Mrs. 
Straddles called them, then truth struck her mind so forcibly that she could 
not avoid speaking as she had done. 

Several ladies expressed themselves as much astonished that the propriety 
of a comrse of action should be doubted which had the approval of so many 
good men, while others were of opinion that the aborigines were such inter- 
esting creatures that it was impossible to avoid being gi'eatly moved in their 
behalf. The ice haviug been broken, Ella no longer felt any hesitation in 
speaking, and still more astonished t^e company by saying, 

" I never was much interested in their behalf, and I never felt that affec- 
tion for them which others feel. Some of my friends are powerfully moved 
by the condition of the negroes, and seem to be greatly delighted when they 
can get a gentleman of colour to dine with them at a party ; but their pre- 
sence always makes me feel uncomfortable, almost as much so as if it were 
an instinct of my nature to avoid their company." 

" Don't you think that very wicked ? " whispered Miss Andante— a very 
delicate young lady of nineteen — to her neighbour. 

** I think it is quite right," continued Ella, " to prevent their being ill- 
used and carried into slavery, but beyond that, all my feelings lead me to 
dwell upon the savagery and sin, the suffering and ignorance of our own people, 
and I would rather receive one pound from a friend to be applied to good 
purposes at home, than I would take ten to be employed in African missionary 
enterprises. It seems to me to be more natural, as well as more likely to 
accomplish some practical good." 

A young lady — IMiss Magdelene Knacker — who had silently listened to 
the conversation, strongly objected to that view of the case, " because there 
was always so much amusement at the missionary meetings." 

" If there were no foreign missionaries, then," said she, " the meetings 
would certainly be given up, and in that case my brother will never attend any 
of our religious gatherings. He always comes to the missionary meetings^ 
and tells papa that he enjoys them quite as much as a play." 

In that he was no exception, for there is a large class of persons who 
attend such gatherings merely to hear the strange anecdotes related by the 
missionaries who form the deputation. And it is remarkable what a differ- 
ence it makes in the collections when a few good-humoured, merry speeches 
are made, in which a number of anecdotes, showing the heathen to be stupid, 
Are t^own in* Qf course^ thosQ who subscribe do so purely on acoount of theif 
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'' love to the cause ''; still the fact is patent, that when there is an abundaaee 
of fun the collections are larger. ^ 

The allusion made by Miss Knacker to the drama was followed by a 
^cueral tossing of the head; for although many of the ladies, when in 
London, were in the habit of visiting the theatres, they were not pleased with 
such an allusion being made to plays in a Dorcas Meeting. This seemed to 
divert their attention from the strong remark made by Ella, for, without 
alluding to her plea in favour of looking at home, Mrs. Mellrake hoped that 
her young friend. Miss Knacker, did not believe there was any likeness 
between missionary meetings and '' stage plays — wicked plays." 

" I cannot understand," she continued, *' however people can name them 
both in the same breath ; they may as well speak of our Dorcas Meetings as 
if they were the meetings of a common earthly club." 

It appeared from the statement of the secretary, that this height of pro- 
fanity had been already reached by certain choice spirits belonging to Cross- 
wood, who, as she said, " had actually stated, that they who met did so more 
for their own gratification than as prompted by the desire to promote the 
comfort of the poor." 

The libellous, ungrateful wretches ! 

Ella was not certain of there being any libel in the case. She had ob- 
served that, during the conversation, which seldom flagged, there were not 
many stitches set. A good needlewoman would have done all the work 
accomplished that evening by the twenty ladies. Ella saw that, and hence 
the spice of satire in her tone, when she asked to be informed of how many 
garments were annually given away, and what, in other ways, was the 
measure of good achieved by the society. 

The gentle but meaning irony of her tone and manner smote their ears un- 
pleasantly, because it clearly indicated a doubt of the soundness of the system; 
and this caused them all to listen with satisfaction to Mrs. Maitland, who, in 
her solemn tones, intimated that the society kept no exact account of the 
number of garments distributed ; and that, as far as good was concerned, there 
was no- doubt far more was done for the people of Crosswood than they 
deserved. 

" Ladies,*' said she, with a marked emphasis upon the first word, " Ladies 
give their time to needlework for the benefit of a set of people who are far 
more imgrateful and wicked than any of the Africans we were just now speak- 
ing of. They are a hard-hearted, drunken, impudent, infidel set, and when I 
look around to see the number, and think of the quality of the ladies who 
are here working for them, I am astonished at the largeness of their charity, 
end almost in doubt if human nature be so depraved as I believed it to be. 
The people do not deserve anything, and yet they get everything done for 
them." 

" My experience among them has been too short to enable me to judge 
con'ectly of their characters," said EDa, " but from what I have seen, I am 
astonished at what you say. They appear to me to be tractable and willing 
to listen to advice. I have not been unkindly received or rudely answered, 
but, of course, being still a stranger, my reception may have been better than 
it will be when I am better known." 

That seemed to be the general opinion, and each lady had some particular 
person to speak of as likely to cause Ella a deal of trouble. 

'* It was but the other day," said Miss Knacker, " that I went into 
"^hnson^ the infidel's cottage, while he and his family were at dinner. Of 
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eotiise I felt it to be my duty to warn him against the evil of his ways, and 
when I told him that he was training up his family for the lake of fire and 
brimstone, he actually laughed in my face, and said in his vulgar way, * Now 
young woman, please to talk about the weather, or dresses, or balls, or some- 
thing else that you know about. Don't do the lake and brimstone bunness 
here, for you don't know nothing about that no more than I do/ " 

The listeners were very much shocked at this gioss profanity, but they 
all had some similar story to tell. 

Miss Andante stated, that having left a tract upon * Certain Eedemption' 
with Stokes the shoemaker, before she had gone far he called her back, and 
said, • it was no use leaving papers like that, but if she had any sensible 
ones to lend him, he would be much obliged by the exchange.' **And," she 
continued, " when I told him that the tract he held in his hand would do 
good to his soul, he said, * Ah, Miss, I dare say that is what you believe, but 
I don't. And I know it would be much better if you were sitting down to 
learn something useful, so that afterwards you could go about and teach poor 
people, instead of wasting your time running up and down with papers of no 
use to any body. As to this kind of * Certain Redemption,' it won't suit me. 
I never had any more than I worked for, and I don't want more* I don't 
want any body to bear the burden of my sins, for all that I had the heart to 
do, I've got the heart to suflfer for, if there must be any suflfering.' " 

" That is just like that infidel Stokes," said Mrs. Maitland, who by the 
way was utterly unconscious of the nobleness shadowed forth in this declara- 
tion. " But I was told last week at a cottage that if I wanted people to be 
honest I should leave off delivering tracts, and when I asked how they could 
make people dishonest, the impudent woman told me they made people tell 
a pack of lies. She said that when we called to ask if they had read what 
we left, the people often answered * Yes,' #o please us, when the truth was 
they had never even looked at them before they were called for." 

Mrs. Straddles, the secretary, was bursting with her story^ She always 
had worse pains than other people, always had heavier triids, and now she 
had the following more terrible story. 

" I called at a cottage last week to see why the little girl had not been 
sent to our Church School, and found the father at home reading an old 
newspaper. On asking him why he was not working, he grumbled out that 
he had no work to do. Seeing that he was very sour and discontented, I 
told him it was time he should look to Jesus, and be humble in his hour of 
trial. I thought he would have struck me, so savage was his glance, but 
nothing daunted, I bore my testimony to the fact, that if he were^meek and 
lowly, and prayerful, and made the patience of Jesus his example, God 
would provide for all his wants. He got up and walked round the room as 
angrily as a bear would have done, then he stopped before me and said : * I 
don't doubt, Missus, as how you -means well enough, but I can tell you 
I've had a world of patience, but it's all gone now. I have prayed and 
prayed again, but it never brought me the provision people talked about, and 
80 I jufit don't believe it. Rich folks believes it 'cause they have got 
nothin' else to do, but it don't suit a poor man like me, and as to lookin' to 
Jesus for an example, it seems to me to be no use at all. He never had a wife 
down with the fever, six hungry children in the house, and no work to do.* 

I fled from the house," continued Mrs. Straddles, "lest the beams 
should fall and crush me, for what could I think Grod would do with such a 
flreadfulmanP" 
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Nobody seemed inclined to say what she should think, and it would have 
been lost time had any reasonable person done so. Her notions bad been 
cast into a particular orthodox mould, which could not be changed ; but 
Ella, although considerably shocked, had resolved upon visiting the persons 
who had been alluded to. Siie wholly admired their candour, and seemed^ to 
believe them worthy of every attention. Nor was her intent concealed, for 
when asking their names and addresses, she intimated it to be her intention 
to visit them. 

At the usual hour the meeting broke up, and as Ella was upon her way 
home with Miss Lowther, who lived close by the rectory, she managed to 
discover that that lady was quite as much opposed to the Dorcas system as 
any of its worst opponents could be. 

" I am glad," said she, " that you spoke so plainly about the missionary 
system, for, in truth, we require to amend our ways, both in dealing with 
savages abroad and at home. And as to our Dorcas Society, I am sure they 
are right who doubt if any good comes out of it ; at least, very little is 
accomplished compared with what would be done if each member spent the 
time at home, working for some well-knoAvn destitute person." 

" It strikes me," interposed Ella, ** that most of the evening is wasted 
in idle planning and useless talk." 

*' Ah, but you have heard nothing yet. The conversation this evening 
has been vastly superior in its tone to what it usually is. Sometimes we 
have a continued series of unkind criticisms upon the dresses worn at church 
on the previous Sunday ; and at others, it is made up of cruel scandal ; in 
fact, the evening is devoted to detraction. Still one is obliged to bear with 
it, for when any member withdraws there is sure to be some unpleasant story 
put into circulation against them, and one does not like to be the burden of a 
thousand tongues." • 

" It is not desirable," said Ella, " but if the meetings prove to be as 
useless in the future as they now appear to my mind to be, I for one shall 
not attend them. My good brother says, that where we cannot carry our 
hearts we should not mock God by presenting our bodies. And I could not 
do it; indeed, say what they may, I shall not attempt it." 

Miss Lowther understood this as a sort of rebuke, but resented it not. 
She was a generous and easy soul, anxious to do good, but rather timid when 
in presence of Mrs. Grundy. This weakness, however, she was quite as coif- 
scious of as others were ; and that night, before retiring, she inwardly resolved 
upon endeavouring to cleave close unto Ella, as one who could impart some- 
what of the spirit wherein she was lacking. 

LIFE AND TEACHING OF ZOROASTER. 

§ 3. — INITIATION INTO LIFE. 

Wb are told that the magicians who had aimed at Zoroaster's life were filled 
with despondency, and when assembled together and spoken to by one of 
their chiefs, they seem to have readily assented to his teaching to the effect 
that Zardusht could not by them be destroyed ; very properly too, and as 
the reader will admit not very surprising, after all the proofs they had had. 
But there are some who declare the most surprising thing to be that any- 
body could believe such stories as those of the Zoroastrian babyhood, for 
believed they were, and still are, by many of the now Mahometan part of 
the Persian people, as also by all the Parsees of India. They believe, and 
^ren express astonishment that Christians hesitate about doing so. Wti9i) 
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missionaries tell them that it is wrong to believe such stories, the learned 
ask. Why, then, do you believe about the three children in the fiery furnace, 
and Daniel in the lions' den? Their answer is, that *' there is a great 
difference between the cases ; " but failing to perceive it the Parsees remain 
unchaoged, and are not likely to abandon one for the other. 

But although the magicians had thus been beaten, .we are not to believe 
our hero had no other dangers to pass through. A man learned in the stars 
was called upon to explain how it was that this boy had escaped so many 
and great dangers, and he answered, *' Thy son, Zardusht, wUl become a 
" chief, as all the happy spheres afford him aid ; this offspring of auspicious 
" career will conduct the creatures of God in the true way, he will promulgate 
" the book of life, he will destroy the demon and enchanters, and finally 
" King Gushtasp shall embrace his faith." The father felt great delight on 
hearing this favourable account, and seems to have conceived the idea that 
all the serious difficulties were at length over, but in truth they had hardly 
begun. There dwelt near their home an aged saint, who desired to enjoy the 
honour of educating this prodigy, and the father consented. The work went 
on, and Ihe magicians again tried. They wrought many wonders in the boy's 
presence, which some believed would frighten him, but in this they were 
disappointed. But shortly after, hearing that he was ill, they went to see 
him, taking deadly drugs, which they presented. But he saw through their 
evil designs, and said, " I know of what ye have mixed with the potion, 
" and even should you conceal your violence under another form, deceitful 
*• as you are, I shall recognise your aims, for that God who made and prc- 
" serves all things, that God gives me warning and will preserve me." 

And now, according to the nanatives, he sometimes entered into debates* 
One day his father made a feast, to which many magi were invited, and 
when the feasting had ended he said to the chief magician, '* Through the 
"excellence of enchantment, whereby our hearts are gladdened and our 
•• beads exalted, thy noble person is at this period the spiritual guide of all 
" magicians." But Zardusht, who stood by, rebuked his father for this 
double piece of falsehood and fiattery, saying, *' that unless he abandoned 
" such ideas aud turned to the Faith of God, Hell would be his portion and 
" that of all enchanters." We are not told what his father thought of this 
sally, but only of the Archimagus, who felt his cloth insulted, and spake 
accordingly, ** Of what consequence art thou before thy father ? The intelli- 
" gent of the earth, and the greatest men of the habitable world dare not 
" address such language unto me. Ai*t thou not afraid of me ? Dost thou 
'* not know me ? For this, thy insolence, I shall give such an account of 
" thy doctrines that thou must ever remain in deep obscurity. And what is 
** thy. power that, without courtesy, thou darest slight my dignity? 

" May thy name be more degraded than that of all other men ! 

" May no desire of thy heart ever be accomplished ! " * 
Such was the pious prayer with which the Archimagus closed his speech, 
and Zardusht mildly replied, " Oh, son of earth, the falsehoods thou mayest 
" utter respecting my religion, both before God and man, Avill render thee the 
** butt of censure, and in retaliation I shall speak nothing but truth of thee, 
•* and overpower thee by just proofs and arguments, for by order of God I 
** shall overthrow thine empire." We are told that after this passage of 
words the magician left the house under great excitement, hastening home 
covered with confusion and disgrace. ** That night he fell sick, and hi^ 

* pabistan, toI. i., 326. 
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*' people ako being attacked by illness at the same time, were hurried along 
"with him to the house of retribution." Men were astonished at the great 
intellect and .boldness of such a stripling, and wondered among themselves 
what all these things could mean. For see, he is only in his twelfth year, 
and yet has put to flight the great and the learned ; was ever the like known 
before P Surely not, and yet this and much more has to be seen, heard, and 
believed before the end cometh, for as yet morning is not, but only dawn, 
and the promise of its coming. But the old books record other matters than 
these about the sage. For instance, here is a picture of him in his fifteenth 
year : — " When the honoured age of Zardusht had reached his fifteenth year, 
" he attached not his heart to this place of sojourn, neither did he set any 
" value on the world or its concerns : but fleeing away from wrath and the 
** pleasures of sense, he, with pious fear, laboured night and day in the service 
" of God. Whenever he found any one hungry, thirsty, naked or helpless, 
" he bestowed on them food, raiment, and the needful supplies ; his piety 
" and sincerity were constantly renowned amongst all people, although he 
** retired from the public gaze." 

Here, then, is the oasis in tlie desert, the one green spot to rest upon, 
where real life and lofty thoughts may again be born to bless mankind. Here 
once more we begin to have full assurance of a man who formed his own 
mind, and battled greatly against the hardships of early life. All these 
wonders, all these victories and marvellous hair-breadth escapes from the immi- 
nent deadly breach, aU these we wiU take at their real worth, and say, this man 
born in poverty, and having through great difficulties to fight his way upward, 
not only accomplished that task, but also got distinct ideas about man's rela- 
tion to man. That there were other ways to happiness than throagh the 
patronage of courtiers and the wealthy he had learned ; had learned, not 
doubtless in a very easy way, that even gold was not grandly essential to true 
blessedness, and had learned that- to effect great good, needs greatness of 
resolve and self-sacrifice. He stands before us, tall, well-formed, and of 
commanding aspect. About his countenance there are flashes of humour 
mingled with sadness, and his eye bums with the fire of sympathy and hope. 
Wrong is daily done, and he has grown angry at it ; injustice sits crowned, 
and iniquity wears the purple. Will no one speak, where so many both see 
and know what should be spoken and done ! Alas, no, for they can endure 
and complain, they can bear away the heavy burdens, but beyond that they 
see not what should be done. They will bow to that which in their 
hearts they hate ; they will swim with the tide and help their fellow mortals 
into the mire. But he will not do that thing, and come what may, he will 
die a man. They may kill him, it is true, but to the hour of death he can be 
a man despite all. P. W. P. 



CHARACTERISTICS OF THE REFORMATION.— XXIX. 

THE COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE. 

The universities and the great doctors were the chief representatives of the 
Church Reform movement, which culminated in the calling together of the 
Council of Constance. They knew not that the day had gone by for the 
fruition of their hopes ; for beyond the body which required reform, there were 
now comparatively few who would aid in aught the object of which was to make 
the Priesthood strong again. That this was one, if not the chief, of the 
objects of the Reform now attempted within the Church is certain. Ulterior 
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erents proved this. The mere negative reform they contemplated, even if eae- 
QSHful, ooold not disarm the opposition which had grown up. They had hoped 
muoh, in the first instance, from a settlement of the papal dispute ; to effect 
ik\» the Council of Pisa was called. In the year 1410 had been assembled in 
the Cathedral Church at Pisa, " twenty-two cardinals, four patriarchs, about 
" two hundred bishops, the four generals of the mendicant orders, the deputies 
"from two hundred chapters, and thirteen universities, three hundred doctors, 
'' and ambassadors from several courts." A goodly assemblage — did they 
effect the object ? They called upon the rival Popes to submit to the supreme 
authority of the Council. This these worthies had promised to do, but 
stipulated for a personal interview, in order that the terms of their mutual 
cession of power should be settled, and the cession of both be simultaneous. 
But this interview never took place ; excuse after excuse was made to delay 
the meeting, untiJ, at last, the Council would wait no longer. They had 
accordingly declared both Popes contumacious, passed a resolution deposing 
them, and proceeded to the election of a new Pope. " So,*' says Michelet, 
'* instead of two Popes, there were three; that was all!" That, in fact, 
was the sum total of the work effected by the Council of Pisa ; and three 
Popes, instead of two, still further divided and distracted the allegiance of 
Christendom. The Pisan Pope died shortly after his election, but it was 
necessary to elect another in his place, in order to support the authority of 
the Council ; that other was John XXIII., one of the greatest monsters of 
vice who had ever been elected to the Papacy. Meanwhile Wycliffe has come 
to life again in the person of John Huss; English LoUardism is growing ever 
stronger ; Bohemia is in revolt against the Church ; the spirit of defection is 
everywhere. 

In 1414, the Council of Constance meets, its objects being : (1.) The Union 
of the Chm-ch under one acknowledged Pope ; (2.) The Reformation of the 
Clergy in its head and mbeis; (3.) The extirpation of erroneous and 
heretical doctrines. Sigismund, the Emperor of Germany, whose influence 
has been largely used in calling this Council, has intimated to his brother, 
the King of Bohemia, that Huss should be sent to Constance. He has also 
informea Huss that^ie will furnish him with a safe conduct, and make suf- 
ficient provision for his being heard in his own defence before the Council, and 
that, if he shall object to submit to the decision of the Council, he will send 
him back unharmed to Bohemia. Huss was only too ready to obey. Once 
more, then, we see him in Prague, bidding adieu to his friends, before starting 
for Constance. " God be with you I " says one of his congregation, Andrew, by 
name, a working man, '* God be with you. Master John 1 for hardly, think 
" I, wilt thou get back again unharmed, dearest Master John, and most 
" steadfast in the truth. Not the King of Hungary, but the King of Heaven, 
" reward thee with all good, for the good and true instruction which I have 
" received from thee." Huss, however, hopes better things. 

On the llth of October, 1414, Huss set out on his journey to Constance. 
With him were the two Bohemian knights, Wenzel of Duba, and John of 
Chlum, who had undertaken to defend him from injury on the way. The 
kindly reception which he met with in the various German towns through 
which he passed on his way, shows that a reformatoiy spirit had already 
begun to take root in the minds of the German people, even to the extent of 
honouiing an excommunicated heretic. In Nuremburg, the ancient seat of 
the " Friends of God " (whose acquaintance we shall hereafter make, with 
others), he met a hearty welcome. The news of his coming had arrived 
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before him, and large bodies of the people came out to meet and escort him 
into the city. In the little town of Pcmau, the parish priest called on Yaas 
at his lodging, and declared that he was glad to have the opportunity of 
greeting a man whose life and teaching he admired. These are things so- 
called history too frequently looks entirely aside from; bnt they are indications 
of no small valne in tracing the gradual growth and development of the after 
great historicsd movements, which were to create a new era for the world. At 
every place he passed through, Huss posted up notices offering to give to any^ 
one who desired it any explanation regarding his religious teachings ; and, in 
consequence of this, while in Nuremburg, he was informed, when at dinner, 
that several of the citizens would speak with him : they were accompanied by 
several masters in theology, who, when Huss began to speak, proposed that 
the laity should be dismissed. " Nay, nay I " said Huss, " 1 have always 
" testified o&the truth openly, and mean to do so still. The truth is as much 
" for the laity as for the clergy." And none were dismissed. Here spoke the 
true champion of religious freedom. 

Meanwhile the city of Constance has been for some months past the point 
of attraction for all the world of Christendom. Day after day there have been 
fresh arrivals ; now a body of doctors from some of the various universities, 
clad in the black costume of their office, their pale and shrunken faces telling 
of hard study and much thought ; now a mitred abbot, with a train which 
would have done honour to a prince ; bishops, and priests, and monks ; 
soldiers, and merchants, and citizens ; princ-es, and barons, and knights ; 
cardinals, and papal legates, and ambassadors from the several courts ; until, 
it would seem, so full is the city, so thronged every road leadmg thereto, that 
for all who are coming no room can be found. But the city seemed to enlarge 
itself to meet the occasion. For months they have been arriving from all 
quarters, and November is at hand. The Pope is now expected to open 
the Council, On the 3rd of November is seen entering the gates of Constance, 
a thin, pale, spare man, dressed in a priest's habit, and with four attendants ; 
a noble brow tells of intellect more than ordinary, while his manner bespeaks 
a kindliness and affability which would not willingly offend ^ny honest man : 
that is John Huss. A few hours after, the Pope, John XXIII, arrives. The 
next morning the Emperor and he will open the Great Council, say some ; 
but no, they have been waiting for the Pope, they will now have to wait for 
the Emperor. Sigismund arrived not for two months after that. 

No real work, therefore, will be done just yet. Meanwhile we take a look 
into the city, where are gathered together so much accredited piety, virtue, 
and honour. 'Tis true, that bishops, and abbots, and clergymen are there ; 
but there are mountebanks, and jugglers, and courtezans too. " Nor was it 
" merely the temporal lords and knights,'* says Ullmann, " the merchants 
*'and tradesmen congregated in the place, who gave themselves up to 
" dissipation. On the contrary, we read of the clergy, from the highest to 
" the lowest rank, indulging in debauchery of all sorts, dressing in the most 
" vain and worldly manner, and treating with ridicule the exhortations to 
" repentance addressed to them by the austere preachers, of whom there 
" were some also present."* Tournaments and theology, debauchery, 
dissolute companionship, and doctrinal discussion, word-battles and battles 
of swordfence, buffoonery and blackguardism, all find their adepts and 
representatives there, and are resorted to to while away the passing hours* 
£ttt wliere is Huss in the midst of this P In close retirement, diligently 
* R«fonner« btfore the Beformation, I p. 187) 
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studying and writrng ; for, relying upon the Emperor's promise that he shalf 
be permitted to speak before the assembled Council, he is now fitting himsell 
to do justice to the truth he means to speak, and is preparing several discourses 
for deliveiy on the occasion. So for the first thi'ee weeks his time is occupied; 
but imprudent friends are busy, and malignant enemies, too ; a report is 
spread abroad by the former that on a certain Sunday he will preach in 
Constance (as they hope to induce him to do), and, by" the latter, another 
rumour is industriously spread that Huss is about to escape. Why does not 
the Emperor come? sighs poor Huss. Alas! for thee, before the Emperor 
comes they wiU have thee. safe in prison. 

On the twenty-fifth day after his arrival Huss was deprived of ius liberty, 
by the order of the Pope, in spite of the safe conduct of the Emperor. In 
prison he will lie a whole month before the Emperor comes. But then 1 aye, 
then, • liis enemies will shrink back dismayed, and the nol^le Sigismund will 
* redeem his plighted troth.' So thinks John ; too honest himself to doubt the 
honesty of a word so strongly pledged. So thinks the good knight of Chlum, 
who has been biting his teeth with rage during all that month. On Christmas 
Eve, when the Emperor's arrival is momently expected, Chlum posts up in the 
public street a certificate, declaring, in the most emphatic language, that the 
Pope and Council have insulted the Emperor by defying his commands, and 
depriving Huss of liberty. And so sure is the honest warrior of his liege 
lo»l the Emperor's fidelity, that he makes no scruple of stating that if Huss 
be not set at liberty the Emperor will force open the prison. Has not the 
Emperor told him as much ? Aye, that, he has ; for Chlum, in his great love 
to Huss, has even been to personally report to the Emperor the proceedings 
in Constance. And what says the Emperor, now that he has come ? Why 
he even lets Huss remain where he is. There are some who apologize for 
this forsworn traitor, and tell us that, had he insisted upon Huss being set at 
liberty, the object for which the Council was called would have been defeated; 
that the Pope would have taken advantage of it to further his own interests, 
and the Council would have split upon this quarrel between Pope and 
Emperor. But whether a traitor with malice aforethought, or a coward, a 
craven, who dared not save the man he had decoyed there by false promises, 
let the name of the Emperor Sigismund stand for ever branded as eternally 
infamous. 

It was on the Christmas Eve of 1414 that Sigismund entered Constance. 
" He rode," says the chronicler, " by torchlight to the great church, where, 
"with the imperial crown upon his head, he served as deacon to the Pope 
** whilst reading mass." A goodly sight ! The next morning the Council was 
formally opened, and a few days after commenced its session. From the 
preceding November Huss had lain in prison ; until the following June he 
had yet to lie there, sick at heart, sick in mind and body too. Not but that 
some of his letters, written through those dreary months, tell of a brave as 
well as a patient spirit. Ere long his bravery is to be tested to the utmost. 
Meanwhile the Council has settled the affair of the rival Popes by deposing 
them all three ; nor have they yet, nor will they for a time, elect another in 
their place. The next act in the drama will be the trial and martyrdom of 
Huss ; which, being as they were the deliberate acts of the Church in Council 
assembled, serve to shew of what Priestcraft, whether exercised by reforming 
doctors or clergymen, or by Roman Pontiffs, is capable. And, in looking at 
this matter in detail in our next, we shall be constantly reminded of how 
great a change is necessary to turn men into priests. JAS. L. GOODING, 
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SOUTH PLACE CHAPEL SUNDAY EVENING LECTURES. 
BY P. W. PERFITT, Ph. D. 

THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF ELIJAH. 
(Continued from p, 48.) 

Thx new monarch was, if we are to believe the narratiye of his deeds, 
somewhat speedy in his inoyements. *'And Omriwent up from Gibbethon, and 
*'all Israel with him, and they besieged Tirzah. And it came to pass, when Zimri 
" saw that the city was taken, that ne went into the palace of tae kind's house, 
" and he burnt the king's house over him with iire, ana died."* He had at least 
some dignity about him, and died bravely in the fire. But Omri was not left in 
peace to enjoy the throne, which he had won for his family. Strange to say, 
although the former monarchs had been so unsuccessfol, there were many who 
desired to obtain the office. A man named Tibni, raised a party, and contended 
for the throne. "Then were the people of Israel divided into two parts: half 
''of the people followed Tibni, the sou of Ginath, to make him king; and half 
"followed Omri. But the people that followed Omri, prevailed against the people 
"that followed Tibni, the son of Ginath: so Tibni died, and Omri reigned.**f Thus 
Omri gained the ascendancy, and he was not long without furnishing some proof 
of his qualities as a leader. Acting upon the conviction that a king cannot nave 
too manv friends in foreign parts, he negociated a marriage betweenliis son Ahab 
and Jezebel, daughter of the King of Tyre; and was successful in his plans lor 
establishing a new capital — if such a term can be employed in relation to these 
cities. He purchased firom Shemer a " fair round swelling hill," north-west of Meant 
Ebal, for two talents of silver (£684:?), which obtained the -name of Samaria» and 
became the residence of the Kings of Israel ; there they continued to reside down 
to the hour of the kingdom's overthrow. But Omri displeased the followers of 
Jehovah by his idolatry. It is said that he did worse than all those who had gone 
before him. "For he walked in all the way of Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, and in 
"his sin, wherewith he made Israel to sin, to provoke the Lord God of Israel to 
" aaiiger with their vanities." j: We know neither his good nor his evil deeds ; he 
may nave been the worst among evil men^ but, if he were so, history has not 
preserved the record. He reigned over the whole of Israel about eight years, 
after which his son Ahab reigned in his stead. 

And here, opening up one of the chapters in this Hebrew story which is so 
crowded with marvdlous relations, we are compelled occasionally to pause for 
breath, and seem rather to be reading the pages of an old romancer than those 
which are to be classed with veritable history. This chapter S contains the life and 
works of the prophet Elijah, and without hesitation it is to oe confessed that the 
story has taken firm hold of the hearts of men. In music, poetry, and painting it 
has been set forth with every conceivable embellishment that genius oould supply, 
and were we only to confine ourselves to the Oratorio, there womd be enough in that 
to justify any measure of severe condemnation of the dPorts made with a view to 
stamp upon the mind false ideas of the past. I, too, can enjov the noble strains^ 
and reel mvself as powerfully moved as others are who sit to listen, but why not 
marry noble music to noble truth P The painter, poet, and composer, have yet to 
learn their true mission. Why shall our poets spend their time vainly endeavour- 
ing to body forth in song the ancient life of Greece, when already it has been done 
80 well by Homer P Let them turn to our own national life, and bod^ tiiat forth. 
Were England to perish to-morrow, in whose poetry would our national life be 
preserved for the enlightenment of other nations P Only in the pages of Shak- 
^ere, and there but in part. In his historical dramas our early nanonal life is 
bodied forth, and in them its spirit may be clearly realised, but since lus day we 
have had no authors so thorougtily faithful to the poet's mission. And what of 
music ? Are there no great events in the history of modem Europe which could 
be fitly mated with the liighest music P Is there no life of Huss, no struggle of 

• ! SiDgB XTl| 17, 18. f IMd. SI , S3. 4: Ibid. 30. \ VM, ztU. 
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BaTOHATola, no career of Luiher ? Must men ever ro baek to the lifo of luul for 
a worthy theme f I say not that the noble in that life should be passed over, bat 
only that the ignoble should not be treated as noble because it happens to wear 
the Hebrew g^rb. And, indeed, if men have resolved upon havinff a Jewish hot 
as the groundwork of their composition, then let them look throng the pages of 
Hebrew history in Modem Europe, and they will find a series of heroisms which 
oasts all the ancient doings and sufferings ijito the shade as being relativaly 
unworthy. It may seem questionable this, to the unread man, but I state it as a 
fact, that the history of modern Judaism is fuller of heroic details than is the 
ancient, and I could name men, with the long train of noble deeds they performed, 
and the sufferings the^ endured, whose life-storv is infinitely superior in nobility to 
any of those recorded in the Bible. So that if the man of genius needs the Hebrew 
as a centre, he can find plenty of the really noble, and need not paint up the 
unworthy to pass them off for other than they were. 

Elijah is first introduced, without preface or explanation, as threatening Ahab : 
" And Elijah, the Tishbite, of the inhabitants of Gilead, said unto Ahab, As the 
" Lord Qod of Israel Hveth, before whom I stand, there shall not be dew nor rain 
*' these years, but according to my word." A remarkably bold prophecy that, 
' No rain but according as I shall speak or command ! ' and yet not to be much 
heeded, because it comes from an unknown man. Who was Elijah P Where was 
he bom? What were his antecedents? Was he an Israehte ? The course 
adopted by modern theologians is to allow his Israelitish ori||^in to be inferred — 
that is when writing in a nopular form — ^but not so when writing for the scholar. 
JSven Kiel acloiowledges tnat he was not of anv Hebrew tribe, and the language 
employed in the history, when properly read, places the matter beyond dispute. 
He was, as we are told, a "Tishoite from the residents of Gilead," which proves, 
as Kiel admits, " that he was not a native Gileadite, but only a sojourner in the 
land, and points, at the same time, to his foreign origin." Various plans have been 
suggested in order to get rid of this awkward fact ; towns have been created, 
districts have been re-christened, and various other expedients employed, but aU 
are equally valueless, for the stubborn fact still remains, that the propnet was not 
of the children of Israel. So that we are left wholly in the dark as to his course 
of training and antecedents, and can only rest upon the fact that the people cdled 
Tishbites, like many other ancient people, had seme clear ideas of the Unity of 
God. But Ahab is supposed to have heard this declaration, unqualified as it was 
with any conditions, "There shall be no rain nor dew." How long, oh prophet, 
shall rain and dew cease ? To this important question no answer is vouchsafed, 
for the time is le^ undetermined, save by the addition " but according to my 
'* word," Now no tme Israelite could beheve that it rested with a mere man to 
determine this, because they all believed every drop of rain, and every drop 
of dew, to be specially sent from Heaven, under the guidance of God. As to 
general laws, the Israelites were ignorant of their existence. With them all was 
special, and the^ could not conceive the 'action of God unless as connected with 
immediate volition. And was there any fear went abroad amongst the people 
because of this bold prophecy ? Did they say one unto the other, 'Behold, a great 
• evil is threatened and will come upon us ! ' or did they fall down upon their iaees 
and pray that the punishment should be turned aside ? Our old Divines ^ve 
themselves a d^ of trouble to discover an answer to these and similar questions, 
but seeing that the record is silent, we shall be silent also, and instead of pursuing 
snch unprofitable inquiries, we will follow the stories and travels of Ehjah, ana 
make out, if possible, what meaning lies under the record. 

According to the narrative " The word of the Lord came unto EUjah, saying, 
" Get thee hence, and turn thee eastward, and hide thyself by the brook Gheii^, 
" that is before Jordan. And it shall be, that thou shalt drink of the brook ; and 
" I have commanded the ravens to feed thee there. So he went and did according 
" unto the word of the Lord : for he went and dwelt by the brook Cherith, that is 
"before Jordan. And tfie ravens brought him bread and flesh in the morning, and 
" bread and flesh in the evening; and he drank of the brook." We all remember 
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the famous Christmas pieces^ in which the artist reproduced the rarens, black as fl 
coal, flying through the air with meat for the prophet, who, in his state robes, 
rather nighly coloured, sat in silence by the brook. The picture was pleasmg to 
our chil£ood, but will not bear the criticism of manhood. The great question is, 
whether in the Hebrew, " ravens " are alluded to. The birds have made a nest for 
themselves in our theology, bat the learned are not agreed upon the point, if they 
have any other than an imaginary existence. Even Dr. ICitto questioned the 
common reading. He says, originally, all Hebrew was written, as it still is very 
frequently, without the vowel marks, as is the case also in Arabic, and other 
oriental laDguages. Men, when the Hebrew was a living tongue, supplied the 
vowels orally, in reading that which was written without them. Usage made this 
easy to those to whom Hebrew was a native tongue. The differences between 
words of like consonants was of course brought out by the interposed vowels, just 
as to the common consonants grn the sense of grain^ green, groan, or ^r«», is fixed 
by the vowels added. After the Hebrew text had for many ages remained without 
the vowel marks, or indeed without such marks being known,they were at length, 
in the seventh century after Christ, invented, and inserted throughout by the 
Jewish doctors, to fix the pronunciation, and with it the sense, — ^thus insuring uni- 
formity of interpretation, as it was feared that diversities might otherwise arise, 
and the true transmitted signification might be in maily cases lost, through the 
dispersions of the people and the neglect of the lahguage. They fixed the vowels, 
which determined, as it were, whether in particular places the consonants gm 
should mesLU grain or green, groan or grin, — bestowing thus a permanent written 
form on pauch which had hitherto rested in the memories of men, and had been 
distinguished only by oral usage. This was a great and noble work, and was for 
the most part executed with great integrity and sound judgment. But Christian 
scholars do not conceive that they are in every case bound to the decisions of the 
Masorites (as thenr are called) ; while some (fewer now than formerly) reject their 
authority altogether, and feel at liberty in every case to take the sense which 
agrees best with the context. This agreement both parties allow that the present 
Towel points do not always afford ; and the text before us is one of those on 
which tnat question is raised. Look at the Hebrew words again. The consonants 
of all are the same as of the word which means " raven," and may be made plural 
by the usual masculine termination im. But the vowels make these differences 
between them: — ^The first word (left to right) is arob, a gad-fly : the others are 
arah, Arabian (Gentile — Arabi, an Arabian, — plural Ar'bim, Arabians) ; ereb, the 
woof; ereb, evening; oreb, raven. Now the Masorites assigned the sense of 
"raven" to the word in this case, by affixing the points which it bears, in pre- 
ference to any other sense. But this, perhaps, is the last of all the senses which 
would occur to any one reading the Bible without the points, and without a pre- 
vious knowledge of this interpretation; while, recollecting that these vowel pomts 
were added in an a^e when the Hebrew mind had gone astray after prodi^es, md 
after it had given birth to the monstrous creations of the Talmud, we might ex- 
pect that in such a case as this, the most marvellous interpretation would be adopted 
in preference to any of the others. 



(To be continued,) 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE CROSSWOOD BIBLE SOCIETY. 

PoREMOST among the atti*actions there was, in Crosswood, a Bible Society 
which boasted of being admirably supported ; and the new rector had hardly 
got fairly settled down in his district before he was waited upon by a select 
deputation of two, consisting of Mr. Jabez Wellbeloved, the baker, and Mr. 
Uriah Irons, the saddler, who were empowered to solicit that he would join 
the committee, in the place of his predecessor in the living, and render assist- 
ance to " the good old cause of free Bible distribution." He knew of the 
parent, the British and Foreign Society — just knew of it, and that was all, 
for he had not attended its meetings ; thus, when waited upon by the two 
active members, he was utterly ignorant of the nature and general objects of 
the Cross^vood branch. Confessing his ignorance, he expressed himself 
desirous of learning the true state of the case, and, without any hesitation, 
requested them to furnish reasons why he should act' in accordance with 
their suggestions. They were taken aback by this candour, for having been 
tramed lo believe it to be a serious evil to appear ignorant of any special sub- 
ject, it had been their practice to remain silent about the topic of discussion, 
until, in the coui'se of conversation, enough had been picked up, in order to 
enable them to speak without seriously compromising their integrity. But 
haviAg recovered their breath, they entered into the requisite explanations. 

It was Wellbeloved who opened the matter of answering, and Wellbeloved 
was an original man. He stood six feet in height, and, as he boasted, 
** six feet without shoes ;" he was a man of bone and skin, not of fat or muscle^ 
His hands were large, shoulder-of-mutton hands, and his feet were in due 
proportion, large and formless, but rounded somewhat like those of the 
elephant. His face was saturnine, long, and of an unhappy aspiect, remind- 
ing the beholder of the hungry traveller who had been fortunate enough to 
Vol. VI. New Shrws, Vol. II. F 
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find a bad fourpenny piece^ just after discovering that he had lost his last 
half-crown. As a tradesman he was thriving ; his " John-the-Baptist crack- 
nels "had brought him in a considerable sum ; and when first he commenced 
to make and vend his " St. Paul crumpets," scarcely a respectable tea-table 
in the town was without them. The text, as he translated it, that, " Being 
a believer, giveth a man success in this world as well as in the next," was 
always upon his lips; and nobody could doubt of his having succeeded, 
although more than one had doubted his integrity. As an employer, he was 
fond of the text, " Servants obey your masters ;" for whenever he had 
occasion to complain of those who were in his service he quoted it, as justi- 
fying his severity, One journeyman baker, who, after excessive labour, had 
fallen asleep just before the time to draw a batch of " Jolm-the-Baptist 
cracknels," and left them to be destroyed, was so disgusted with the scripture 
quotations, that he swore he would never read the book itself, " because it is 
the friend of despotic masters." In this he had doubly erred, but thousands 
have done the same, and from the same cause. 

Jabez Wellbeloved cared little about what his men said, for he had the 
ear of all the better classes in the district, who always treated the complaints 
of his servants as rash calumnies. It is true that at one time he was 
somewhat shunned because on Sundays dinners were baked in his oven; but 
all that was forgotten when ** he so ably demonstrated," as The Tomahawk 
said, that " through his oven being used, more persons had a good opportu- 
nity for attending church on Sundays." This profit and piety, getting on in 
the world, and ensuring a seat in heaven, went hand in hand, and he was 
satisfied. "When he put an advertisement into the paper for "a stout' young 
man who could cany two hundred weight, and walk with the fear of God before 
his eyes," it was highly gratifying to the religious public ; who thought more 
of the " walking in fear of (jod," than they did of the two hundred weight 
breaking the man's back. It was as a Bible man that he transacted his business 
when there was any opening in his favoiur, but when the text proved to be 
against him, he was clever in giving it a new meaning — quite as much so as 
they are who so loudly declaim against " Sabbath breaking," Tvhile their own 
cooks and other seiTants are slaving away to prepare for the Sabbath party. 
^Frequently his practice was very smart, but who could doubt the correctness 
of any course of conduct pursued by such a pattern of the " Bible Christian?" 
Some had imagined that his danger lay in being proud of his religious cha- 
racter, but there are grave reasons for doubting if they did not mistake what 
it was of which he was proud. Lester, however, was not in error in sup- 
posing that he was especially proud of being called upon to furnish a live 
rector with information about Bible Societies. 

" Sir," said he, and in his deepest chesf tones, which were somewhat 
sepulchral, **'Sir, I am but a poor vessel of the Lord's to be called upon to 
pour forth such information, but, in season and out of season, I am ready, 
and I dare not refuse to do my best in this noble cause. The fact is, that it 
is oiir intention to flood the world with copies of the Word. Through 
spreading far and wide the Power of God, we intend to destroy the usurped 
authority of Satan. It is the intention of our glorious Society to have the 
Scriptures translated into every language and every tongue ; and we know 
that the Lord will aid us ; yes, despite the attempts and machinations of the 
)V^cked One, who is assisted by the evil-minded among men, the Lord will 
blQis pur .attempt to get a copy of His Word into every cottage in the land." 
, I'hit wai all uttered with a peculiar nasal twaDg, that tickled the risible 
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faculties of Lester, who restrained himself, but was in doubt whether it was 
a knave or a maniac with whom he was dealing. Anxious to bring the inter- 
view to a speedy conclusion, and fearful that his visitor might have a large 
stock of the same inconclusive talk to get through, he interrupted him, to 
ask if that was the sole aim of the Society. '' Because," he added, " if that 
is its only aim, I fear it will be impossible for me to join the committee." 

** Impossible ! " ejaculated the astonished baker. " Surely my ears have 
deceived me. What else is there we can do which is so lil^ely to help the 
poor ? To give a man a Bible is to feed him with spiritual food, for it will 
lead him on the high road to heaven. In the language of the poet, I may 
justly say — 

• Holy Bible, book divine ; 
Precious treasure, thou art mine ;' 

for Wis my treasure ; and it being but a Christian duty to desire others to 
possess the happiness I enjoy, I am labouring to get for all my fellow-sinners 
a copy of the Holy Word. There have been times when it has been meat 
and drink to me ; and I was told by a City Missionary of a man who always 
read that blessed book to his children when they had had no dinner. It 
allayed the pangs of hunger, and made them forget their wants. The late 
rector, when he visited the sick poor, always read to them that part of Job 
where it shows how much he had lost and how much he had suffered, and 
yet would not complain. Ah, Job was a dear good man, but sadly troubled 
by his sons and daughters and the devil. I often think that if I were in the 
same position as he was, I should become impatient, and be tempted to com- 
plain of the miseries I had to endure. But he was supported in his trials, 
and thus could pass through the fire without being singed." 

The latter remark rendered it perfectly clear that Wellbeloved did not 
read, and, indeed, was but poorly informed about the book he was so loudly 
vaunting. He had taken the character of Job upon trust, calling him a 
patient man, but clearly without attempting to understand what the term 
" patience " meant. He who curses the day on which he was bora, as Job 
did, and in no measured phrases, may be a patient man, but in that case the 
meaning of the term must be the reverse of what is generally intended. Job 
was the opposite of patient, but Jabez did not trouble himself to discover 
the truth of popular ideas, all he seemed to be influenced by was the fact 
that they were popular. There can be no doubt if Crosswood had abounded 
with " imbeUevers," and he could have got their custom, he, too, would have 
been a rigid unbeliever. Not that he was one of those who could have 
deliberately turned round for the sake of pecuniary profit to maintain the 
opposite of what he believed to be true, for somehow he managed to keep a 
conscience ; but he was easily convinced whenever self-interest held the light 
and unfolded the argument. Once, when sitting upon a jury, and listening 
to the counsel for the prosecution, he believed the prisoner — charged with 
stealing a warming-pan and two flat irons — ^to be one of the greatest scoun- 
drels upon the face of the earth ; when counsel for the defence began to warm 
with his subject, Jabez began to melt, and was not long in perceiving that 
the man who stood at the bar was an injured innocent of the purest water. 
The cross-examination of the defendant's witnesses shook him again, and 
theQ, after the judge had summed up, he stated to a brother juryman, that 
Ha eeuld neither make up his mind to believe the warming-pan had been 
stolen, that there were an^ flat irons to steal, or that the prisoner could ccm- 
deseend to commit the enme of stealing. But when the remaining eleven 
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declared there could be no doubt about the fact, he coincided with them, and 
felt satisfied it must be so. Thus it was with the Bible Society ; he had 
never read the book with any earnest desire to discover either its literary 
worth or its true meaning — ^he accepted both, and was content to repeat 
what othei-8 said. He never doubted the patience of Job, because, according 
to the common saying, it \Vas believed by others, and hence the conclusion 
of his observations was that, " if the poor could be rendered as patient as Job 
it woidd be a great blessing to society at large. We should hear but little 
then of strikes and Chartism, and other schemes of revolt and plunder." 

Lester listened very attentively, and as gravely as possible, but was some- 
what perplexed to comprehend the quality and character of the speaker. He, 
too, according to the traditions of his pulpit, was equally anxious that every 
Englishman, and, indeed, that all other men, should possess a copy of the 
Bible, but with an earnestness and a clearness of comprehension somewhat 
rare in the Churches, he was especially desirous of their being so educated as 
to render it possible for them to understand the meaning of what they read. 
Turning to Mr. Jabez Wellbeloved, he inquired, 

" What do you expect will follow as the result of placing the Bible in the 
hand of every human being? From your statement, it appears that the 
Society desires every cottage to be supplied with a Bible, and I, at least, can- 
not say anything against it. Still, I should like to hear your opinion about 
the good results which are to follow." 

Jabez, as he afterwards said, felt himself t# be so much taken a-back by 
this question, that he hardly knew how to answer. His notion was that all 
sorts of sin and wickedness, all kinds of vice and shame, would cease if the 
world were once well flooded with authorised copies of the Scriptures. The 
greatest measure of misery of which he was capable of conceiving was filled to 
the brim when the victim was Bibleless, and there was scarcely a blessing to 
be named which he would not have enumerated as likely to result from the 
universal distribution of cheap Bibles. 

"What good !" said he. "Why, Sir, how else can we destroy Popery, 
but by freely distributing copies of the Word ? The Pope hates the Biblei^; he 
would be glad to destroy every copy, but in that measure of wickedness he 
will not succeed. There is no power in Popery now to accomplish its hellish 
purposes. The Word has gone abroad, and all will soon be well. The little 
horns are fast growing up to push over all the other horns, and then, what 
will Popery be ? If the people had had the Bible in France there would have 
been no revolution. All that war of Napoleon was because the French had 
no Bibles. And if we in this country have become free, and strong enough 
to put him down, it was not because of our strength in arms, but through 
our having plenty of Bibles. Should we ever be invaded by foreign enemies, 
there can be no doubt of the result — we should beat them, but not by our 
own power, it woidd be through the power of the Scriptures." 

Lester smiled at this string of reasons and results, because of remember- 
ing Tiaving read it all, with much more of a similar character, in a lecture 
upon " The Bible," delivered in the Freemasons' Tavern before the Church 
of England Young Men's Christian Association. Jabez had evidently been 
diligently storing his memory with many of the absurd observations to be 
found in that lecture ; but the young rector was not to be deluded by an 
aiTay of empty words, and could not be coerced into joining any society 
whose influence for good was questionable. "Doubtless," said he, "your 
mnfives are very good, but your ideas ^re chimerical* I cannot consent to 
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joifa yout committee, for were I to do so, it would only lead to the waste of 
time and money which should be applied to better purposes. I respect the 
Bible too much to assist in making it the scorn of ignorant men, and as to 
its power of doing good, T do not believe in it, unless in those instances 
wherein the way has been properly prepared. If you had asked me to assist 
in opening a school, or in securing the delivery of useful lectures, I should 
have been glad to give a promise of support, but now I must answer, Noj 
and simply because of being convinced that it is necessary to flood the cot- 
tages with the light of education before beginning to flood them with Bibles." 

At this point Uriah Irons rushed to the rescue, and insisted that educa- 
tion was not required in order to enable a man to understand the Scriptures. 

" Look at me. Sir," said hej ** I was never educated, but still I know as 
much about the Bible as any Bishop can know. Nothing more is needed 
than for a man to read it as innocently as a baby, and he is sure to get to 
imderstand it." 

" That is, he will imagincj as the Puritans and Fifth Monarchy men did, 
he will imagine himself to understand it, but between the fact and the fancy 
there is a wide gulf. There is not a chapter in it which does not need for 
its proper interpretation, that the reader shall be familiar with not only the 
manners and customs of the people among whom it was written, but also 
with those of the surrounding nations. The writers etpployed the ordinary 
phraseology of their times, which was half-pictorial, and none but those who 
enter into the spirit of the age, and comprehend the philosophy of the 
ancients, can do justice to the language employed. How, then, can the 
uneducated cottager understand it ? I shall be at your service when you 
establish a school or take any steps towards instructing the people, but at 
present I must decline to join your Bible Society." 

The deputation withdrew from the room and the house, but went no 
farther than the style at the end of the road, before sitting down to lament 
over the ruinous condition of things. Uriah Jones was furious about the 
proposal of Lester to establish schools, which he looked upon as so many 
hot-beds of villainy. 

** Here," said lie, " am I fifty-four next birthday, and never had a day's 
schooling in my life. I have done well enough without it, and so did all my 
family, why, then, should there be such a cry about education. I believe 
our rector is an infidel. He and Sam Stokes will get on well enough 
together. They are quite agreed about the uselessness of the Word, and as 
far as I can see there is not a bit of diff'erence between them." 

" Yes," said Jabez, " that struck me when he was talking about something 
being needed by men before they are put into possession of the Bible." 

Jast at this juncture the two gentlemen were accosted by a man and a 
lad, soiled and worn by travel, looking hungry and sad, who asked them to 
bestow a few pence for bread. The elder looked ashamed of his position 5 
and from the halting manner in which he made his approach, it was evident; 
that he had not been used to soliciting alms. 

" Master," said the man, *' I'm looking for work, and it's a good many 
hours now since we had anything to eat." 

** You are rogues, both of you, A set of fellows like you running up and 
down the country, I have no patience with," said Uriah, ** and if I had my 
will, I'd have the likes of you well flogged and transported. Keep out of 
Crosawood, or I'll get you both a month in prison as vagabonds." 

A tinge of colour came into the pale face of the elder traveller, and hi? 
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sunken eye flashed with indignatibn. " I'm no rogue or vagabond,** said kej 
" but an honest man in search of work, in what men call a Christian country. 
And poor as I am now, I've seen the day when I would have knocked the 
man down that called me a rogue 5 but I'm too weak now. Come on. Bill/* 
said he to his younger companion, ** come on, there's some cottages yonder, 
and I dare say they'll give us a few kind words, if they can't give us ft bit of 
bread." 

They hobbled away in a manner that showed them to be foot-sore, but 
that fact produced no change in their favour in the minds of the gentlemen of 
the deputation, who still sat discussing the character of the rector, and ques- 
tioning if he were not a downright infidel. Uriah suggested that it was their 
duty carefully to notice what he said in his sermons. ** The cloven hoof," he 
continued, " will be sure to peep out, and then we had better apply to the 
bishop. For why should a man who hates the Bible be allowed to stand up 
before Christian men as a teacher ? I am tired of parsons who are wiser 
than their congregations, and who seem to think we have no right to an 
opinion of our own." 

Jabez considered that nothing could be better than that plan, and thus 
these " Bible Christians," as they termed themselves, prepared to discover 
the absence of orthodoxy in the discourses of their pastor. They Were to 
obtain compensation for their repulse ; and it must be confessed they became 
tegular attendants at the parish church. Their plan seems to have been, 
to make up for their want of true religion, by attaching the stigma of un- 
belief to the rector 5 and if at times, when they met to compare notes, they 
were a little annoyed at not having succeeded, we cannot speak of them as 
being in any sense peculiar, for the modern method adopted by many men is 
to compensate for the absence of religion in themselves by proving the un- 
orthodox character of their neighbour. There are thousands who never do a 
noble deed, who never labour at a noble work, and who are mainly engaged 
in such pursuits as need that the claims of religion should be ignored. They 
pay no heed to them until the hours of rest arrive, and then, with Argus 
eyes, they watch their neighbours, to catch them falling, or stram their lan- 
guage until it is made to mean quite the contrary of what the utterers in- 
tended. They, too, shall have their reward; for although it be in their 
power to inflict pain upon such men as Lester, the hour must come when the 
truth shall be made clear, and justice will be done. 



No PEOPLE can be great, unless they feel and act greatly. For meanness 
of soul is destruction, opposed to all moral and spiiitual elevation. To obey 
inferior impulses only, however disguised and decorated, is to sacrifice the 
bloom of the soul. To obey the intellect, merely, is but a degree higher. 
There are sects, indeed, as there are individuals, in which a trace of gentle 
culture is hardly to be found. Yet, to secure the loftiest results, the highest 
aims, sects must be united on the broad platform of intelligence and faith, 
noblest action conjoined Avith truest love. 

The loftier virtues, spiiituality, gentleness, unselfishness, by a law of 
the inner, the higher life, appertain to men and women, to our common 
humanity, alike. For God has made no distinction between the highest and 
holiest manhood, the highest and holiest womanhood. The inward light, the 
masculine independence, necessary to the formation of character, are evinced 
alike, regardless of sex, by the best and wisest of our kind# 
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LIFE AND TEACHING OF ZOEOASTEE. 

§ 4. — ZOROASTER SEARCHING FOR KNOWLEDGE. 

To Zoroaster, at this period, the all-import ant question was, how should he 
enter into the full possession of truth in relation to God and Man, Death and 
Immortality ? Could any living being teach him ? Alas, none ; and thus he, 
too, had to share the common lot of truth-seekers, in being compelled to 
BtJFer and toil, and win his conyictions from out of the grim worlds of igno- 
rance and darkness, at great cost of agonising pain and unremitting per- 
sererance. While this was working he retired to the mountains, as all gi-eat 
ones have retired, to mountains or deserts, in order, when thus far removed 
from the influence of human interests and passions, to work out the great 
problems, and find for that of life itself a reasonable solution. He had not 
retired for aye ; had not snapped in twain the great and solemn bonds of 
life ; but only for a time did he shut out the world, in order the better to 
work out the necessary solutions. For life is sacred, and death a verity ; and 
both mysteries. What he thought, and hoped, and suffered, in his retii^- 
ment we know not, for the history of all that is wrapped in a veil of allegory, 
of which no fitting key remains. The whole is embodied in his writings, but 
who can wisely read them ? The believers say that his celebrated journey to 
the distant mountains, and his prolonged residence there, was, in truth, not 
a mere journey, as understood in modern days, but was a real journey to 
heaven, and residence there. They tell that he saw God, face to face, con- 
versed with, and received directions from. Him ; and the Parsees of India, 
still pure in the Zoroastrian faith, have no doubt of this instance of his being 
lifted up into the seventh heaven. 

They relate that when he had sought after Ormuzd the Eternal OnCj 
Bahman, the chief of angels, appeared unto him, and inquired what he 
desired — ^for what was he so anxious? The man of thought and pain 
answered, " I have no desire but that of pleasing God ; my heart seeks aftei* 
" nothing but righteousness, and my belief is, that thou wilt guide me to 
" what is good." Bahman answered, " Arise ! that thou mayest appear 
" before God ; entreat from His Majesty what thou desirest from His bounty ♦ 
" He will return thee a profitable answer." Then the sage closed his eyes 
for an instant, but on opening them, behold all was changed ; and now he is 
•urrounded by beings of light, virgins, and angels, all of whom are warm in 
their greeting and loud in his praise, until the moment came when he was to 
appear in the presence of Ormuzd, the Great Creator. Of course there are 
various ways in which the Zoroastrians explain this : as the Hebrews explain 
the opening passage of Job, and the Evil One going up with the sons of 
God, or the visit of God to Abraham, when he ate the calf and cakes ; some 
saying that it should be understood literally, others that it was only a vision. 
But whether we accept or reject these, or say that it was merely symbolic of 
thoughts which arose within him, it will still come to the same end here, for 
the whole results must be traced ere we can decide the question fairly. 

And here we must pause, to turn, for a brief space, to the idea of God as 
it was conceived in the mind of Zoroaster, In one of his oracles we are told, 
that " God is He that has the head of a hawk. He is the first, indestructible, 
*' eternal, unbegotten, indivisible, dissimilar ; the dispenser of all good ; incor- 
" ruptible ; the best of the good, the wisest of the wise. He is the father of 
** equity and justice ; self-taught, physical, perfect, and wise, and the only 
" inventor of the sacred philosophy. The most ancient of all things is God, 
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" for He is uncreated ; from Him all has proceeded, and without Him nothing 
" can continue to exist." In other passages He is called, ** Time without 
'* bounds" — " Time without beginning or end; the author of all the active 
** principles of the Universe." Gibbon says : " It must be confessed, thai 
** this infinite substance seems rather a metaphysical abstraction of the mind 
** than a real object endowed with self- consciousness, possessed of moral per- 
*' fections ;" and others, who have approached the discussion in a different 
spirit to that of Gibbon, have urged it as a reproach upon Zoroastrianisn, 
that it does not define its God with greater distinctness. But if fair in any 
case, is it not so in all other? ? What religious body, with any degree of sdf- 
respect, or with any rational hope of success, will undertake to define God 
more distinctly than Zoroaster did? " Time without bounds" — well, is not 
that the saipe as our Eternal, Everlasting, and Ever-living God ? The fact 
is, that the finite cannot adequately express, or even conceive, the infinite. 
Thoughts arise within our souls which are vastly too big for words, too 
sacred for daily speech, and too deep for any possible fonn of utterance. We 
may struggle for words till life has fled, and without success, for as yet the 
fitting ones have not been coined. This Zoroaster had within his soul a per- 
ception of the grand undertones and unity of nature : he had realised, that 
the ever-flowing sea of life and motion must proceed from one — not as his 
ancestors had believed, from many sources; that beneath the surface of things 
there was some centre round which they all revolved, and from out of which 
they drew their life and laws of being — and whatever name he chose, could 
only serve as an apology for not finding a better and fitter. And, indeed, in 
all cases the word is dead, the name is valueless, for not the name or word, 
but the associated ideas it is which give greatness or littleness unto it. 
Men may talk to a child, or to some half-humanised Bosjesman, about God, 
and obtaining their assent to the word they utter, they may flatter themselves 
that the pupils have grasped the idea ; but, in truth, it is not so, for when 
they come to compare notes they soon find that the mere name, not the idea, 
is what has been received. 

But out of the " Time without bounds " proceeded the two principles of 
good and evil, Ormuzd and Ahriman, the former created all the good and the 
latter all the bad. Ormuzd is the Word, the holy Hunover, and Ahriman is 
the Satan and Spirit of evil. The Persians called him " the old serpent," the 
" prince of serpents," " father of lies," and sole source of every evil, yet, of 
course, acknowledged that he too had come from " Time without Bounds." 
They reasoned that all came from God, consequently, then, evil also. But if 
God be good, how could He create a great source of evil ? How did He who 
knows all things, who is the source of all bounty and blessing, permit that 
evil should grow within His fair domains ? That to the Persian was the great 
problem which might be explained, but could not be denied. Looking out 
into the world, they saw the storms and whirlwinds, the savage beasts, and 
sojnetimes still more savage men, and how came these ? Darkness, Pain, and 
Death, how came these ? They had not gone so far as to inquire if it were 
true that these were actual evils, for they were certain no such question was 
necessary ; and long ages had to pass ei'e the truth could be proclaimed. 
Even now it is only sparsely recognised, but it will go onward to victory. 
Then the poor Persian had only light enough to see that evil was a power ; 
and so the mighty men of magic were called into existence to hold this evil 
power in check. They shall do their incantations, and manage to keep the 
^il powers somewhat under, so that sonje produce may be realised froui the 
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land, and men do not perish miserably. That was the work of the elder Magi. 
They were not so much to procure blessings directly, as to cheat dr persuade 
Ahriman into partial suspension of his designs, that thus poor wretches might 
live. But what of man, of magical power ? What of the good spirit ? Why 
did He permit the evil to come into existence ? See ! He could not help it, for 
there is a duality in nature. The good and the evil, the light and darkness ; 
and so evil is a necessity for a time, and these two will battle till the evil is 
swallowed up, and only the good will remain. Thus he accounted for evil ; 
and, however we may feel inclined to reject his theory, we will say, it is better 
accounted for in that way than by the modem method of saying it is sinful to 
inquire into such matters — asking men only to believe, pay their tithes, and 
be satisfied. In that Persian mode habits of thinking were generated ; by 
modem methods, thinking is blotted out, and stupid assent becomes the order 
of the day. 

Thus was bodied forth the creation of good and evil spirits. Ere man was, 
or the sun, or moon, or stars, God sat upon llis vast and solitary throne, 
and sent forth from Himself this good creating spirit, the word Ormuzd, but 
not, as the Persians say, Ahriman also. For while they acknowledge that 
both proceeded from His act, with this diflference, however, that He directly 
willed the existence of the Word, not that of the Evil One, who " came as a 
" necessary consequence, as shade follows light, as night follows day." But 
now that these two existed — now that each had his battalions, it was necessary 
they should fight. Ormuzd had resolved that evil should be fully blotted out, 
and the news reached Aluiman in his hell of torture and fires. Tlie Evil One 
trembled, for although he had resolved to battle for dominion, he seems to have 
fairly appreciated the weakness of his position. He had created Deves and 
the Damjs, but could he hope that in a contest they would bear themselves 
valourously. Gloom sat upon his brow as he reclined upon his throne of 
molten brass, amidst darkness so thick that it could be felt, when his creature 
Deves came to petition that he would not surrender, nor give way without a 
struggle, but rely upon them, and they would bear themselves bravely in the 
fight. Ahriman resolved — Yes, be it so ; I*ll fight, and for no mean prize ; 
but for this, to be a subject or to be a king. Ormiusd had now created the 
earth, and arranged all in order for the future growth of man. He had 
appointed angels (Amshaspunds) to protect the flocks and herds, fruits and 
metals, with all else fair and good, and had also created the happy spirits 
which fill up space. Ahriman arose to counteract this influence, but Mythni, 
who is styled the Mediator between God and His creatures, interfered, and 
brought about a kind of tmce, which lasted through about one thousand 
years. Then Ormuzd resolved that he would call man into existence, when 
Ahriman, followed by his Deves, mshed upon the earth, and filled all with 
confusion. Where there had been peace, now was disorder ; all order and 
unity was at an end, for hell had broken loose, with the resolve to conquer in 
the fray. We shall not drag our readers through the contest. It is evident 
that in only one way could it be decided. But Ahriman penetrated into very 
heaven itself, and was joined by many weak-souled angels, who feared the 
result would be against heaven. They were for the strongest party, not out 
of love to it, but of love unto themselves, for it was their position they wished 
to preserve. The holy Hunover was, however, triumphant, and Ahriman was 
borne back to his native hell ; the faithful ones received their reward in being 
still standing in the Light of God, while all the others were left to wail their 
folly or crime in outer darkness. P. W. P. 
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CHARACTEEISTICS OF THE REFORMATION.— XXX. 

MAETYRDOM FOR THE TRUTH. 

From November, 1414, to the following month of June, Hues had lain in 
prison at Constance. And now, on the 6th June, 1415, he is brought forth 
from prison, hollow-eyed and emaciated, but firm and undismayed. It is 
easy to see that, physically, he has sufl^red much, but that his mind and 
will are yet unconquered. Brought forth, then, he now is, — for what? To 
be heard before the Council, as the Emperor promised ? Nay, nay, to be 
put upon his trial as a heretic and a reb«l against the authority of the 
Church. Brought before the Council in chains, his works are produced ; he 
is asked if they are his, and acknow^ledges the fact. The articles of accusa- 
tion are then ordered to be read ; but while they are in process of reading, 
indignant murmurs on the one hand, replied to by shouts of insolent mockery 
on the other, create bo great an uproar that the proceedings are suspended. 
So soon as quiet is in some measure restored, IIuss declares, calmly, that he 
is prepared, out of Scripture and by the writings of the Fathers, to show 
the correctness of his opinions. This declaration, however, is but the signal 
for another outburst of mockery, in which the prelates and other great digni- 
taries are not ashamed to join : and in the midst of this, Huss, manacled and 
chained, is ordered away to prison again. The next day he is brought up 
again ; and after a long examination, in which, wa'onged as he was by these 
proceedings, he showed equal tact and temper, while insolence and vulgar 
injustice marked the conduct of his judges, he is again remanded to his 
dungeon. Once again, the following day, he is brougnt up, and the same 
process is repeated. The Council had hoped to intimidate him into recant- 
ing. * Unqualified submission is required,' said Cardinal Cambray, * and if 
' you persist in defying us, we know how to proceed.* But Huss will be 
loyal to the Truth ; he wavers not. They may kill, but they cannot con- 
quer him. 

The traitor, or craven (which the reader will), the Emperor Sigismund, 
sat on his throne. *' You have heard," said he, " the charges against Huss. 
" In my judgment each of these crimes is deserving of death. If he does 
" not forswear all his eiTors he must be burned. If he submits, he must be 
" stripped of his preacher's office, and banished from Bohemia : there he 
** would only disseminate more dangerous en'ors. The evil must be extir- 
" pated, root and branch. If any of his partizans are in Constance, they 
" must be proceeded against with the utmost severity, especially his disciple, 
" Jerome of Prague." Huss turned to his good friend, the Knight of 
Chlum, and said, mournfully, " I was warned not to trust to his safe con- 
*' duct ; I have been imder a sad delusion ; he has condemned me even 
'* before mine enemies." As for Jerome of Prague, the Emperor knew that 
he was in Constance, whither his restless spirit had led him, that he might 
see and hear all that befell his master, with the forlorn but cherished hope, 
too, that he might be useful to him. The words of Sigismund sealed the 
fate of Huss. The refusal to retract aught of what he had written, unless 
shown in what it was false, uttered by him in the first instance, was now 
repeated as calmly and collectedly as if his life had not been at stake. 

There is, indeed, something sublime in the conduct and bearing of this 
man throughout the whole of these three days of protracted torture, insult, 
abuse, and mockery. He was no fanatic, strung up to assert or do a thing 
under momentary excitement, which, when the excitement had subsided, he 
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would be as ready to deny or retract. No ! he was a man who had earnestly 
sought for the Truth, and believed he had found it, and far too noble to lie in 
the sight of God by abandoning his tmth, though all the world might bid 
hm do so. We, looking at many of the beliefs of Huss, may not thiuK them 
true — but they were truths to him. In judging of those men who, like him, 
have been willing to suffer for opinion's sake, we should ever bear in mind 
that Truth is subjective ; and that honesty which leads a man to stand by 
what he believes to be Truth, is equally virtuous, whether his belief be sound 
or unsound. In addition to that,"we must remember that Huss defended a 
principle which is eternally true — that, namely, of the right of every man to 
think for himself, and express his thoughts untrammelled and unhindered by 
authority of Church or Emperor. " If Eleazar, under the Old Law," was his 
sublime reply to those who would have had him recant, ** refused to eat for- 
" bidden food, lest he should sin against God, and leave a bad example to 
" posterity, how can I, a Priest of the New Law, however unworthy, from 
" fear of death, sin so heinously against God, first, by departure from truth j 
" secondly, by perjtiry ; thii-dly, by grievous scandal to my brethren ?" By 
such men as this it is that all our rights — blood-baptized as they are — have 
been wrested from the hands of tyrants. 

All attempts to make Huss recant having failed, the Council now deter- 
mined to sentence him. It is the 6th July when Huss is brought up before 
the Council in full session for this purpose. The session is held in the 
Cathedral, and commences with the celebration of High Mass, during which 
Huss, as an abandoned heretic, is kept standing in the porch. A sermon is 
next preached by the Bishop of Lodi, from the text — " That the body of Sin 
** might be destroyed.*' Fierce declamation against Huss ; servile adulation 
of the Emperor Sigismund — " whose glorious office,'* said the bishop, " it is 
" to destroy heresy and schism, especially this obstinate heretic*' (pointing to 
Huss) ; — and only such blasphemy as Priests are capable of, characterised the 
whole of this discourse. And now the Council proceeds to the business of 
the meeting. Eirst, Huss's writings are condemned to be burnt. ** Where- 
" fore condemn ye them," said Huss, " when you have not offered a single 
" argument to prove that they are at variance with the Holy Scriptures and 
" with the articles of faith? and what injustice this is, that ye condemn the 
** whole of my writings, many of which ye have never seen, much less read !*' 
Next, the sentence is read, condemning Huss himself to the flames, but first 
to be degraded from his priestly office. Huss was on his knees to receive 
the sentence, and before he rose he prayed : ** Oh ! God, forgive these my 
" enemies, as thou knowest that they have falsely accused me before men ; 
** forgive them, oh ! God, for the sake of thy great mercy ! '* These words 
were received by the " holy bishops and priests " assembled with jeers and 
scornful laughter. 

Five bishops and one archbishop were appointed to perform the office of 
degradation. Clad in full priestly attire Huss is led to the high altar. One 
by one the robes are now stripped from him, a dire curse being pronounced 
on each as it is cast aside. Huss submitted with calm dignity to the blas- 
phemous mockery. Now the tonsure is to be cut off; but a dispute arises 
among the executioner-bishops. " Should this be done with scissors or a 
** razor? ** a most important question — at such a time, too 1 ** Lo ! " said 
Huss, in bitter sadness, " they cannot agree how to put me to shame ! " It 
was ultimately done with scissors. A high paper cap, painted over with 
devils^ was now placed upon his head, with the inscription, " Arch-heretic ! 
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** Now we devote thy soul to the Devils iu hell ! " and so the service ended. 
The Emperor now ordered him to be executed. ** Freely came I here, with 
** your safe-conduct ! " said Huss, looking steadily at the throned traitor, who 
stai-ted and trembled, while a deep blush passed over his face. 

Now, from the Cathedral of Constance the melancholy yet glorious proces- 
sion starts. Huss, with the headsman, two of his servants going before, two 
behind, are followed by eight hundred horse. As they pass the bishop's 
palace, the procession is ordered to halt, that Huss may gaze upon his books 
burning. He smiles a bitter smile, less bitter it might have been could he 
have known that all the burning could not destroy. As he passes along he 
addresses the people in German, informing them that those who have con- 
demned him have not shown him to be in error. At last the place of execu- 
tion is reached. Behold ! there the pile which is to become the martyr's 
funeral pyre. The people close around ; Huss kneels and prays : " Into thy 
" hands, O Lord, I commend my spirit." " We know not what this man 
" may have done," is the remark of many, " but his prayers to God are excel- 
" lent.'' While he was praying, the paper cap fell from his head ; the soldiers 
were ordered to replace it : " Let him be burnt with all his devils ! " is the 
remark of the officiating functionaries. He was desirous to confess before 
leaving the world. A richly attired priest, seated on a stately horse, 
exclaimed, " No confessor shall be granted to a heretic ! " 

But the secular authorities were more lenient. A confessor arrives ; but 
he requires Huss to retract his errors. " I have nothing to retract," said 
he. "Then I cannot receive your confession." "Be it so," replied Huss, 
**it matters not, I will,confess my sins to God." And so unannenled and 
unconsoled, except by the witness of his own clear conscience, Huss was now 
to be launched into eternity. We, looking at the matter in a different 
light, may think this a small matter ; we should, however, recollect that it 
was not so to Huss, who believed in the duty and value of confession. But 
what shall we say of these priestly butchers, \^'ho, if they believed 4he doc- 
trines of their own Church, were doing their best to kill this man's soul as 
well as his body ? The fire is now kindled, and Huss, tied by an old rusty 
chain to the stake, commences to sing in a loud voice ; ere long the smoke 
and flame, driven by the winds into his face, put a stop to his singing ; and a 
few moments after, the ashes of Huss are mingled with the embers of his 
funeral pile. The ashes were carefully collected and cast into the Ehine, in 
order that nothing might remain of him to pollute the soil on which the sacred 
city of Constance stood. And so, as Neander remarks, the Christian 
Council of Constance disposed of the ashes of Huss precisely as the ashes 
of Polycarp were disposed of by the Pagans. So ended the martyrdom of 
brave John Huss. 

John Huss, in common with all the noble army of martyrs for the Truth, 
stands to us as an example. He dared to die for the Truth ; Ve too frequently 
hesitate to be at any inconvenience for its sake. He manfully withstood the 
assembled power of the Church at Constance ; we tamely let the Churches 
stand in the way of all kinds of Reform. He was one, we are many ; the 
greater his honour and our disgrace. Brothers, it is not merely disgrace, but 
worse, far worse; for thereby we give the Priest the power he has — w^e lend 
a hand in procuring our own moral death, and we promote the spiritual dis- 
ease which leads to so many sad results in the world around us. Many would 
be willing to be Beligious Reformers if the task were an easy one ; but not 
being easy, they shirk their duty, and play the hypocrite in life. John Husif 
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had no easy work to do at Constance, but he did it ; he asked not for ease, 
but how he could Ijest aid the cause of God and Truth. Who would not 
rather be John Huss, with all John Huss had to suflfer, than live a life of 
hypocrisy and self-contempt ? Is life worth purchasing by the loss of one's 
soul ? These would be questions worth asking and answering, even if life 
were the sacrifice required; but in these days no such heavy sacrifice is 
required ; our task is light compared with that which Huss and others shrank 
not from performing. Let the lives of such as Huss inspire us to work, 
asking not for ease, but manfully striving to do what there is to be done, 
easy or hard as the task may be. Let us, too, shrink not from our duty 
because men revile and persecute, but be ever true to ourselves and to humanity 
— ^loval to Truth and to God. 

JAS. L. GOODING. 



SOUTH PLACE CHAPEL SUNDAY EVENING LECTURES. 
BY P. W. PERFITT, Ph. D. 

THE LIKE AND CHARAOTEK OP ELIJAH. 
(Continued from p, 64.) 

Going again over the list of alternatives, that of " Arabs," instead of "ravens," is 
probably the one that persons free from anv previous bias would select as the 
most probable. Dr. Kitto declares that, although he would not hesitate at the 
ravens, if quite sure that those bii'ds were really intended, yet when the alternative 
was thus open, he rather inchned to the Arabs, — ^influenced, he says, by such 
a knowledge of the habits and character of that people as enabled him to perceive 
their entire fitness to be the agents of " tliis providential dispensation in favour 
"of Elijali." Nothing seems more likely than that encampments of Arabs, who 
still intrude their tents, at certain times of the year, upon the borders, or into the 
unappropriated pastures of settled countries — would at this season of drought 
have been forced within reach of the brook Cherith ; and, knowing the increasuig 
scarcity of water, would have remained there as long as its stream afforded any to 
them — ^that is, as long* as EUjali himself remained, wliich was until the stream was 
dried up. They were also, from their condition and habits of life, the very persons 
to whom the secret of his retreat might be most safely entrusted, — far more so 
than it would have been to any towns-people, subjects of Ahab, whom some conceive 
to have been the parties in question. They were the least likely to know his per- 
son, or that he was sought after by the kin^; or, if they did know this, they were 
less than any other persons open to any inducements to betray him which the 
king could offer, or any fears he could awaken. Besides, when he had once eaten 
of uieir bread and meat, the great law of Arabian honour made him secure of con- 
tinued support, and safe from betrajal. Nothing they could afterwards learn con- 
cerning him — ^no temptation that might afterwards be presented — could have any 
force against the solemn oblig:ation which was thus mcurred, and the breach of 
which would cover the tribe with scorn and shame for many generations. With 
these views, it seems, says Dr. Kitto, that " I have commanded the Arabs to feed 
"thee there," is, under all the circumstances, a more probable and natural inter- 
pretation than " I have commanded the ravens to feed tliee there."* 

But the brook Cherith at length dried up, and then Elijah received afresh 
command. " And the word of the Lord came unto him, saying, Arise, get thee to 
" Zarephath^ which belongeth to Zidon, and dwell there : behold, I nave com- 
" manoed a widow woman there to sustain thee. So be arose and went to Zarepbatb. 
" And when be came to the gate of the city, behold, the widow woman was there 

* Kitloi Daily Sorlpiiire ReRainjfs, yol. iv, pp. 219.S29, 
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" called to ber and said, xSnnff me, J pray thee, a morsel ot bread in tmne nand. 
" Aiid she said, As the Lord tliv God liveth, I have not a cake, but an handful of 
"meal in a barrel, and a little oil in a cruse : and, behold, I am gathering two 
" sticks, that I may go in aiid dress it for me and my son, that we may cat it, and 
" die. And Elijah said unto her, Tear not ; go and do as thou hast said : but 
" make me thereof a little cake first, and bring it unto me, and after make for thee 
" and for thy son. For thus saith the Lord God of Israel, The barrel of meal 
" shall not waste, neither shall the cruse of oil fail, until the day that the Lord 
" sendeth rain upon the earth. And she went and did according to the sayine of 
" Elijah : and she, and he, and her house, did eat many days. And the barrel of 
" meal wasted not, neither did the cruse of oil fail, according to the word of the 
" Lord, which he spake by Elijah.** 

This, to say the least, is a most extraordinary command, and unexpectedly, yet 
not less truly, serves to bring out very distinctly the immense difference between 
the Jews and Pagans, a difference which in these latter days we perceive is con- 
siderably to the advantage of the PaD;ans. Elijah was to go into the land of 
Jezebel, into the country of Baal worsnip. He was to go to one of these much- 
denounced Pagan women, and ask food from her, although at that time bearing all 
the marks of a prophet of Jehovah. Does not tliis fact very phiinly reveal the 
larger toleration, the nobler and freer spirit of the Pagan P The priest or prophet 
of Jehovah could travel with great safety from one end of Asia to the other, and 
no one would crucify or even undertake to rebuke him for his faith. Each Pagan 
nation generously tolerated the Gods of the other nations ; for the people believed 
that ea^ had their own particular Deities, and hence paid them a degree of respect 
which in some instances amounted almost to worship. But the Hebrew descen- 
dant of Abraham, bred in a narrower school, could not permit any such toleration. 
The Hebrew priest, and the Hebrew prophet, without attempting to render justice 
to the simple worshipper, were alike insulting when any other God was named, and 
this, not so much out of love to their own Jehovah, as from an intense egotism. 
For who can say they loved and obeyed their own GodP They laboured, as in a 
phase of mental disease, under the morbid idea that God loved only themselves, 
andthat all other people were as so much dross in the eyes of the Eternal, them- 
selves bemg the favourites of heaven. And for this egotism and exolusiveness even 
in modem pulpits they are highly praised ; because, say the preachers, there can 
only be one true God. Granted, that as far as our reasoning will safely carry ns 
this is clearly so, but does it follow that the Jews had rightly conceived of that 
OneP They had seized upon the abstract truth on the metaphysical side, but had 
strangely missed it upon the moral side. They knew, or imagined themselves to 
know of God as One, having no compeer or partner, but they did not know or 
conceive Him as universally operating, and alike good unto all. This latter truth 
was realised by the Pagan nations. They said that the Divinities attended to the 
interests of all peoples. To them there was no people without their protecting God. 
And surely, after all, this was rendering deeper homage to the Eternal than could 
be rendered by the men who had only grasped the metaphysical truth. Then, too, 
the Pagan nations, although believing that the God of one people was stronger 
than the God of another, believed also that their nature was essentially the same, 
hence, while bowing to one form of the Divine Idea, they paid due respect unto 
all, and if not persecuted they would not persecute. It follows, then, that Elijah, 
by going into tne Sidonian country, incurred not the least danger, and when we read 
of how he was received by the widow woman, we must acknowledge that the stotj 
is true to the spirit of the age, although probably, as plain history, we may reject it 
altogether. In that time a Pagan woman would thus act, but whether the ease 
given is real or not is wholly another matter. 

It is narrated that EUjah remained with this woman, and that meal and oil 
were not ^im to fail during his sojourn there. It was '' miraeoloasly " pre- 
served. 3nt, behold, her child, her much-loved child, died— her son, her only son ; 
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and it is impossible to overlook how touchingly the story is narrated. " And it 
" came to pass after these things, that the son of the woman, the mistress of the 
" honse, fell sick ; and his sickness was so sore, that there was no breath left in 
" him. And she said unto Elijah, What have I to do with thee, thou man of 
" Grod ? art thou come unto me to call my sin to remembrance, and to slay my son ? 
" And he said unto her, Give me thy son. And he took him out of her bosom, and 
" carried him up into a loft, where he abode, and laid him down upon his own bed. 
" And he cried unto the Lord, and said, Lord my God, hast tliou also brought 
"evil upon the widow with whom I sojourn, by slaying her son? Ajid he 
" stretched himself upon the child three times, and cried unto the Lord, and said, 
" O Lord my God, I pray thee, let this child's soul come into him again. And 
" the Lord heard the voice of Elijah ; and the soul of the child came into him 
'* again, and he revived. And Elijah took the child, and brought him down out of 
" the chamber into the house, and delivered him unto his mother : and Elijah said, 
** See, thy son liveth. And the woman said to Elijali, Now by this I know that 
" thou art a man of God, and that the word of the Lord in thy mouth is truth."* 

Such is the narrative, and one is sorry to touch it with the cold hand of 
criticism, for is it not beautiful as a whole, making us desire to believe it entirely 
true ? The critics have suggested that the cliild was only in the trance state, only 
in a lethargic condition, consequent upon the struggles of convulsions, and many 
of them have collected wonderful histories of the resuscitation of persons who 
were supposed to be dead, to which we might add the remarkable case which 
occiilrrea the other day of the medical man, who, after two hours labour, succeeded 
in restoring animation to a boy, who was supposed to be dead through drowning ; 
numerous similar instances have occurred. Some join with Ennemoser, who, m 
his history of magic,f suggests that Elijah subjected the boy to " magnetic treat- 
ment," which he contencfi, and with great reason, was well known to the ancients. 
Such treatment has been resorted to with great success in modern times, and 
when we read of the marvels wrought by the magicians of the middle ages in 
" restoring the dead to life," we account for the fact by assuming that magnetism 
was one of ^be secrets of the Rosicrucian and other societies which then existed. 
There are critics, however, who anatomise the story in a merciless manner, and 
prove that the incongruities render it impossible for any rational man to accord it 
his sanction, and when their essays have oeen candidly perused it must be con- 
fessed that their arguments seriously shake the whole narrative, and reduce it to 
the form of an unfounded fiction. 

And yet, what man amongst us, especially if he be a father, that would not be 
heartily glad to know it were true ? — as he would be glad could the same thing be 
daily done when agony is rending the motherly heart. See that mother sitting 
there, looking with unspeakable agony upon her only son, as throe after throe of 
pain, as fit after fit convulses his tender frame, and portentously threatens the 
coming dissolution. And now, after all her care and tender watching, he is dead, 
lies dead in her lap; still is he again, and with all a mother's fondness, pressed 
to her heart as though he were yet alive. Is it possible for her to realise the fact 
that he is dead/' Her only son deadf The single brand that had been left, with 
which she had so earnestljr hoped to rekindle a cheerful flame to warm and gladden, , 
and people the home of his dead sire, is quenched in darkness ; — all her cherished 
hopes have faded into thin air, and those bright visionary days lying far down in 
the future, that high and manlv career, which, as a mother, she had painted for her 
boy — all the sunny pictures of his after life, which night after night she had con- 
jured up to cheer her when watching him in his sleep — all, all were gone into the 
land of dim dreams, leaving her only the stem heartbreaking reality that her boy 
was dead, and that it was a corpse, not a living son, that she pressed to her breast. 
And yet she cannot believe it is so. Only as a terrible fear does she admit the 
thought. She does not say, Why hast thou slain my son? But, as only admitting 
the possibility that he could die, she asks, '' Art thou come unto me to bring my 
" sin into remembrance, and to slay my son ? " Still his death is thought of as 

♦ 1 Kings, xvii. 17.«4. + Bohn's ed. vol. i. p. 892. 
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something in the future, while with convulsive energy she presses the oorpse to 
her heart. Of all the saddening, heart-moving scenes in life, I know of none 
that equals in its intensity of sorrow, that in which a generous mother sits in 
dumh agony holding her dead cliild. Once have I been a partaker in this, once 
have I had to breathe comfort when my own heart was nigh to break, and as it is 
only through t))e drops of son'ow we can sec clearly into the aconv of others, I can 
see how earnestly a man would desire to roll back the flood-ticle of agony from 
that poor widowed heart. To give back the breathing boy, to rouse the cold clay 
into the glow of life again, was what every generous soul would desire. And we 
will hope that it was done — and done as it only could have been done, by natural 
means. God works by general, and not partial laws. And we cannot say that He 
would set aside those ordinances when there was no object to be gained. For 
what aim was there ? What resulted, or could result, from the miracle ? There 
was no nation to be taught. Elijah believed in God before, and the woman had 
her ideas that the Hebrew God was powerful as well before as after. So that when 
we ask the aim — beyond the comfort of the person immediately concerned — ^we 
have no answer, and hence cannot plead a saspension of the natural laws as a 
means to some great end. We may look at the misery, and hope it was removed, 
but beyond this there is nothing to be said. 

Bnt^now the time has arrived for Elijah to quit his retreat and return back 
into Israel. It is now three years and a half since he stood before Ahab, and there 
has been a famine ever since. The rain had not fallen, neither had the dew 
descended, so that the land mourned, and its inhabitants were perishing. All the 
inhabitants had to suffer for the sins of Ahab and Jezebel, and not only the people 
but the cattle also. Everywhere the streams were dried up, and the pooroeasts 
perished through lack of water. The guilty and the innocent were alike agonised, 
aMil we, who in this age of light read the story, can hardly refrain from bitter 
reproaches upon the men who tell that it was by God's special action the misery 
was caused. ''Ah ! but the people had turned from God, and had offered sacrifice 
*Ho Baal." Be it so, and M'hat of it ? Are the great mass of men really responsiblie 
for their belief? Look abroad through the world, and say if it be true that even 
if the great mass of men were actually placed in such a position they could have 
been converted by such means. Arc men made to love God exactly m proportion 
to the pains they are made to endure, and the agonies through which tney pass ? 
There was a time in England, when even the best instructed believed that every 
pain and every pang, all the numerous ills w hich flesh is heir to, should be regarded 
in the light of "judgments " inflicted on men for their sins, by an angry and 
avenging Deity. To them, perhaps, these old stories of famine and misery, brought 
by God upon a whole nation for some fancied sins, might appear feasible and 
believable ; but wc, taught by science to judge more truly of the ways of God to 
man, — capable, by a better knowledge of the laws of His Universe, .of a clearer 
insight into the mode and character of His Moral Government, — wc (unless 
blinded by priestly tcaohincs and sectarian prejudices) cannot pin our faith to 
such tales, which outrage alike our reason and our moral sense. Leaving apart, 
therefore, all considerations of the historical validity of this famine-story, let it 
suffice for us to kuow that, as told, it cannot be true. 

[To be conStHued.) 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE CROSSWOOD FOREIGN POLICY. 

Although not acknowledged by themselves it was quite evident to intel- 
ligent strangers that the people of Crosswood were greatly behind the age. 
They were supplied with bad gas, they hated railways, and still entertained 
the notion that, in the end, Richard Cobden would prove to be the ruin of 
trade. It had been proposed by a few of the younger spints to obtain a 
branch railway from the neighbouring town of Snooksborough, but the oppo- 
sition raised by the elder inhabitants was so determined that the scheme was 
abandoned in despair. There was an equally strong feeling against the 
drainage refonn — " the health of towns movement," and when it was pro- 
posed that a drainage rate should be made, the whole of the inhabitants were 
up in arms against it, exhibiting quite as much energj^ and determination to 
prevent its being accepted as if the plan involved a serious attack upon their 
time-honoured liberties, or even their lives. The grand arg\iment employed 
by all who spoke against the rate was its uselessness, for it was described as 
a perfect waste of good money. And when the advocates of clear water, 
with pure air, spoke of the numerous advantages in relation to the health 
and moral purity of the individual man whicli would result from adopting 
the system, they were answered, or supposed to be answered, by the state- 
ment that, as we are all in the hands of God, He will send diseases just the 
same whether the city be pure or impure — that as we cannot by flying avoid 
the pestilence, neither will drainage reduce the number of the sick and dyinfj. 
The next subject upon which there was a strong feeling was in relation 
to "Young Boney," as the inhabitants called the Emperor of Prance. The 
people were evidently labouring under the impression, that, and before long, 
that well-abused individual would be upon his march toward London, and 
although, because of Crosswood being so far from any of the high main 
Vol. VI. New Series. Vol. tl, G 
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roads he would take, they had no fear of its being sacked, there was a strong 
impression that, either unto him, or through him to our own government, 
they would be called upon to pay some heavy war taxes. This theme of 
horror was upon every tongue, and naturally enough it was frequently 
brought on for discussion in the various public rooms and bar-parlours 
wherein merchants and tradesmen congregated ; especially was it debated in 
the celebrated parlour of the Flying Dutchman. 

This well-known house was the evening haunt of the smaller tradesmen 
and their friends; it was the head-quarters of that trifling measure of 
Libei'alism which flouiished in Crosswood ; and, as the landlord was an old 
soldier, he was consulted as an oracle upon all questions of foreign policy. 
There was an air of comfort about his roomy parlour, which was well deco- 
rated, and capable of seating above two hundred persons ; for, having visited 
some of the public rooms in London, he had learnt the mighty power of 
comfort and of ornament as attractions to convivial gatherings. Moreover, 
he invariably managed to have something going on in his house ; either a 
concert, or a debate, or something of that sort, which was sure to occupy 
the attention of his visitors. The majority who entered did so, not because 
of desiring to drink, but because of longing for something new, for some 
excitement, as a means to cheer and rouse them, as well as being aids to 
passing away the time. On the evening when the reader is about to be 
introduced to the company there was no settled discussion, but a sort of 
running controversy, in which the chairman was called upon to introduce 
some topic for conversation, and was at liberty to change it at his pleasure. 
On this occasion Sergeant Longrange had introduced the question of " the 
coming Prench invasion," winding up his speech with the observation, that 
it was open for any gentleman in the room, whether favourable or the con- 
trary, to express his opinion upon the subject. 

Jones, the hatter, a very important person, rose to suggest that, *' with 
all due deference to the Chair," the topic then selected was one upon which 
there could be no difference of opinion, and, consequently, it could not be 
discussed, not even talked about. 

** I confess," he continued, " that to us Englishmen — and, thank God, 
we all are Englishmen, there being no Irish or Scotch among us — to us 
Englishmen — true-born Britons — and everybody knows what a true-born 
Briton is ; to us Britons, as I said, il is an important question — quite as 
much so as it is to the French — when the peijured traitor (for he is a perjured 
traitor, and can't deny it; the noble /editor of the Tomahawk last week 
challenged him to prove that he is not a, traitor, and he has not been able 
to do it) — when he intends coming to desolate our peaceful chalky cliffs. 
I was at Dover once, and when I remember the beauty of the tall mountains 
of chalk that for so many ages have driven the sea back, and think that the 
Special Constable is coming, with his infernal cannon, to fire upon those 
angel-like and beautiful cliflfs, my blood boils within me, and I say to myselt 
that we had better have a tax upon soap — ^for soap used to be taxed, and 
very dear it was then — yet better have a tax upon soap than that he should 
be allowed to do us any serious damage. But, as I was saying, there cannot 
be any difference of opinion upon the point that he intends to come." 

" Ah ! but there is," loudly whispered a stranger who sat at the farther 
end of the room. 

Jones was astonished — ^not at the interruption, for such a thing was 
common enough, but at the fact of there being any human being so fearfullj 
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benighted as to believe that Louis Napoleon did not intend marching upon 
London, to sack the Bank and destroy Downing Street. 

" If the gentleman doubts that," he continued, and in a louder tone, 
**then, perhaps, he will doubt if I am the Crosswood hatter, he will doubt if 
we are now in the parlour of the Flying Dutchman, or perhaps he will deny 
that the moon is not made of green cheese ? The fact is, that, as I said 
before, the subject is like a hat, it has not two sides." 

"Inside and outside," was immediately whispered so loudly by the 
stranger that all could hear, and a loud laugh responded to the observation. 

"Yes, gentlemen," said the discomfited hatter, "you may laugh, for 
there is no answering a silly remark of that kind ; but as I wished before to 
say, let the gentleman rise up and show us that the traitor Napoleon will not 
come. I shall be glad to hear it proved, for, as I said the other day to our 
member, the great Sir George Losel, when he was trying on a new hat, there 
will be no need of such heavy taxes when we have got rid of the wretched 
usurper and destroyer of France." 

This proposal for the stranger to speak was received with evident satis- 
faction, and when orders had been given to the waiter, and the chairman had 
rapped thrice, and called for " Order to hear the strange gentleman, who 
wfll undertake to defend the Paris assassin," such a profound stillness 
reigned in the room as had never before been felt during any public meeting. 
But he spoke not, neither did he appear to notice the general anxiety to hear 
him speak. At length, after a very prolonged silence. Milder, the chatty, 
prim, and fussy little barber, a regular attendant in the long parlour, who 
generally sat smoking a pipe as long as his arm, and who spoke vaguely upon 
fldl questions, yet as with the authority of a judge, said : — 

" I am quite sure, whatever the gentleman may think, that Louis Napo- 
leon will invade England, as soon as he can do so with safety and in confi- 
' dence of being successful." 

"Hear, hear; that at least is a safe opinion," cried the stranger, who 
evidently was not " the spy " that some of those present had suspected. 

This "hear, hear," astonished the assembled company, but when the 
broken order had been restored, Johnson, a master mason, who was well 
known as entertaining veiy democratic notions, suggested that "perhaps 
after all the gentleman was in the right." 

" The fact is," said he, " that we had better take care of our own money, 
and curb those gentlemen who vote supplies. Here we are spending mil- 
lions every year to fatten the aristocracy, and what comes of it more than the 
cry for more money ? The more millions we spend, the more is wanted: I 
can remember when we were a-spending a great deal less than we are doing 
now, and yet we were quite as safe, and every bit as much respected. And I 
more than doubt if all this talk about young Boney is anything else than a 
blind to get more money out of our pockets. It's easy enough to say he is 
coming, but it 'aint so easy for him to come. And, for my part, I believe we 
had better look at home to see what can be done about lowering the taxes." 

" But," shouted Mat Mailler, the pork butcher, " what's the use of run- 
ning on in that way about home, when the chances are that very soon we 
shall have no home to call our own P It was only last week that I read an 
account in the Weekly Pastehorn of how he had cheated the Frenchmen, 
and how he had got idl his ships in readiness, so that they should sail at once 
with the soldiers. There could be no mistake about it, for the ships had 
been counted, I don't like heavy taxes any more than others do, but I'm 
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not a-going to sell the old country to a villainous usurper for a mess of pot- 
tage, not I." 

** Ah,*' interposed the Chairman, " that was a fine letter in the Poiteliom, 
the writer of that epistle knows a thing or two ; and didn't he just give a 
lashing to the Emperor? I shouldn't wonder if he was to enter an action for 
libel against the editor, for a few more touches like that and away go^ Boney. 
No man can stand long against such writing.'* 

A merry laugh came from the stranger, who was evidently much tickled 
by the idea that the letters of Jukes in the Pastehom were powerfiil enough 
to weaken the position of one who had risen through so many difficulties to 
the lofty position attained by Louis Napoleon ; but although he was amused, 
the last speaker was irritated, while many of his friends felt that such inop- 
portune meniment rendered an apology necessary. 

" I have not the slightest objection to apologise," said the stranger, " if 
you will first inform me how you have learnt that the French nation has been 
duped, how you came to know the plans of its ruler, who is supposed to 
have no confidants, and how many ships of war he is capable of sendino: to 
sea. Or, to set an easier task, if you can inform me whether England 
approves the policy of its government, what are the plans of our ministry, 
and how many ships we could send to sea in case of any war emergency 
arising. If you can speak so absolutely about the affairs and people of 
France, there can be no difficulty in dealing with the same class of facts in 
relation to our own free country." 

It was astonishing what a measm-e of uneasiness was caused by these 
simple questions ; every gentleman present had considered himself fuUy com- 
petent to speak upon such subjects, but when they were reduced into the 
tangible form presented in these questions, all felt their ignorance to be over- 
whelming. Generally, it was acknowledged that there was no one in the 
room competent to speak upon either of the subjects, they could only guess 
at an answer, and when the stranger pressed Mailler to state how many ships 
of war we possess, he" confessed his inability to do so, "but," he added, 
" although I don't know the number we have, I do know that the French 
have more than us." 

A smile passed over the stranger's face as he asked, " Can you tell the 
number within fifty ?" 

Mailler looked helplessly over to Smith, the schoolmaster, and seemed to 
hint a desire to be helped out of his difficulty ; but Smith merely said that 
nobody knew, for one party set forth one number, and their opponents, with 
equal claims of knowing the truth, supplied another. 

** Then," asked the stranger, "does it not occiu* to you as somethiug 
remarkablti, or even unbelievable, that while in this country, where everything 
is done in public, we do not know how many ships we have, we should bo 
able to speak so definitely in relation to the number belonging to France ? 
For my part," he continued, " I am convinced that it is all guess work ; men 
first form opinions, and then create facts wherewith to support them, so thut 
we are walking on the road to i-uin by a borrowed light." 

There was now a general cry for " the gentleman" to address the company, 
jmd to Jet them know what should, and what should not be believed upon 
the subject. 

The stranger was a commercial traveller, who, having taken up his quarters 
for the night at the Flying Dutchman, had. been informed by the waiter, while 
sitting alone in the commercial room, that there was a publip meeting up- 
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stairs. He had joined it without any intention of taking part in its pro- 
ceedings, but when he had heard the remarks about Jjouis Napoleon, incapablb 
of remaining silent, he interposed in the manner just now reported. And 
when thus pressed to deliver his opinions, he did so without hesitatioq, or 
much caring about wounding the feelings of those unto whom he spoke. 
There was a visible sneer playing over his countenance when he rose, for, 
unlike the others, he spoke standing. " Gentlemen," said he, ** you seem 
to be labouring under the delusion that Louis Napoleon is a fool." 

" No, no," was immediately shouted by a dozen voices, ** not a fool, but 
a rogue." 

" But who else than a fool would think of invading England ? You cannot 
impute foolish actions without calling him a fool ! Louis Napoleon has but 
one hope for his dynasty, and that is peace with this country. They who 
hate and desire to overthrow him have but the one hope, that is, of a wat 
between him and England. If he be not a fool, how will he play so falsely 
with his best hopes of success ? Will he risk his throne in order to commence 
doing that which cannot be completed without involving him and his in utter 
niin ? To invade England is to throw down the gauntlet to Europe, for 
although the other nations do not love this coimtry, they know what would 
be in store for them if he were its conqueror. They hate the principle upon 
which the French acted when placing him in power ; they hate him also, 
and would gain their victory over him in such a war. Unless we suppose 
him to be blind to what everyone else can perceive, there is no reason for 
supposing he will undertake such a Quixotic measure in which nothing but 
ruin can follow. You say, and doubtless believe, that he will be compelled 
by the French Nation to engage in such a war, and this because of the 
defeat they encountered at Waterloo. But you should be aware of the fact 
that the French Nation never believed in that defeat as dependant upon the 
English armies. They believe that the victory was with their own army 
until the Prussians came to snatch it out of their hands, and it is exceedingly 
difficult to sustain in argument the contrary opinion. But apart from that) 
how can the French Nation compel him to make war upon England if it be 
true that he has enslaved it, and makes it subservient to his purposes ? Some 
gentlemen have declared that France is the slave of his will, while others, as 
in this instance, make it out that he must be the slave of the National will. 
Then, gentlemen, you are dealing with him as a ruler, as the king of a great 
nation ; and here, in Crosswood, without any personal knowledge of France, 
you seem to know all its wants and weaknesses. I am not so wise. I pre-* 
tend not to understand either the wants or passions of France better than he 
does ; and when I have the proof before me, as we all have, that he is attend- 
ing to its interests, doing everything he can towards extending its commerce, 
towards promoting its manufactures, I am assured both of his practical aims 
and his vnsdom. No French King has ever proposed to do as much for 
France as this man has accomplished; and as to the Republic, no sane 
man at all acquainted with the facts will venture upon setting it up ad 
a model government. From the first hour of his obtaining possession he has 
pursued the policy of endeavouring to introduce practical measures, and we, 
in England, ought never to forget that it is not this country but France 
for which he is legislating. Surely, too, we^ can allow that nation to pro- 
gress without being jealous." . 

<< We are not jealous," interposed Mailler, " and least of all jealous of 
the French. What ^s there about them to make us jealous ?" 
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" No, as a nation we are not, but we act as if we were ; and it would be 
nonsense to deny that tbere are jealous men amongst us who do all in their 
power to keep up the feeling of hatred. Moreover, there are other monarchs 
in Europe whose lease of despotic power is threatened whenever these two great 
nations are in friendly union. The strength of Austrian injustice lies in the 
alienation of English from French hearts. We have persons in England who 
would use it in order to serve their own interests, and they are perpetually 
sowing the seeds of discord." 

" Yes, that is just what I say," shouted Johnson. "A set of skulks as 
don't care a rap for any of us, but for what they can get out of our pockets." 

'* Well, but he wants to upset the balance of power, and to bring all 
Germany into one nation, so that he can do as he pleases with it." 

** Pray tell me," resumed the stranger, " why should Germany remain in 
its present miserable condition, ruled by a set of dolt-headed princes, who care 
only for the honour and stability of their dynasties, but neyer give a thought 
to the people ? Germany should become one great nation, and it must do so 
before it can take its proper place in the councils of Europe. If England and 
France remain at peace, that glorious reconstruction would be accomplished, 
and the miserable horde of princes would be swept away, leaving free scope 
for a nation's growth. This, howerer, cannot be done if any iU-wUl exists 
between England and France, because in that case the people are kept busy 
in their preparations for any war contingencies, and thus deterred from ven- 
turing upon any grave internal changes. In short, the policy of the German 
Courts is to keep alive the hatred between England and France, as the best 
and only available means of preventing reform at home. Unhappily, too, in this 
country, there are men, very high in position, who have never ceased to render 
those princes all the assistance in their power. Thus, the English weaver 
and labourer being persuaded that Napoleon intends attacking this cdaiitty, 
consents to be heavily taxed in ol^der to prevent him from succeeding in his 
aims ; while they who clearly understand the facts, are galled at the duplicity, 
and anxious for the truth to be made clear. Their doctrine is, that if English 
waste were prohibited, European progress would be secured. And as to any 
danger from Napoleon, they would provide against it thus, — by making our 
own country to be the -best and, relatively, the cheapest governed among 
nations. Let every cottager in England have justice, and then woe betide 
the man who is insane enough to attack us. That, however, will never be 
done by the present ruler of France, for, were it only a matter of poKcy, its 
costs and certain consequences render it clear that he will not be so unwise. 
He, of all men, is the least likely to undertake such a profitless task ; and 
thus, entirely independent of what he may wish to do — ^although I do not 
believe that he wishes to fight us — the absolute certainty is that he will not 
enter into a state of war against us if in any reasonable manner it can be 
avoided. Of com'se it is in our power to force him into a fighting position ; 
but, in that case, let us be honest enough to avow ourselves as the creators 
of that unhappy state of things." 

It was quite evident that this speech made a deep impression upon the 
company, much deeper than they cared to acknowledge, for no one rose either 
to contradict or to confirm it. The chairman turned to another subject — " the 
character of the young rector,'* and his style of preaching — but this the 
stranger said he could not remain to listen to. Being pressed to remain be 
eventually consented, but as the conversation which followed proved to be 
both interesting and important, it demands a separate chapter to itself. 
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LIFE AND TEACHING OF ZOEOASTER. 

§ 5. — THE RECEPTION OF HEAVENLY WISDOM. 

It was, then, into the presence of the Creator, Ormuzd, that Zoroaster was 
conveyed, and it was Ormiizd who answered his many questions. With 
strong desire to know the right, Zoroaster inquired. Which of thy servants on 
earth is superior? Ormuzd answered, " Tlie righteous professor of righteous- 
"ness; he who to righteousness joins generosity and liberality, walking 
" unceasingly in the way of righteousness, and withdrawing from evil ; he 
** who is frientUy to fire and water, to all living and animated beings ; for 
" man by the knowledge and practice of this precept delivers himself from 
**hell, and attains to union with the eternal Paradise. O Zardusht ! which- 
" soever of my servants in this transitory sojourn of existence practise^ oppres- 
" sion and cruelty towards my creatures, and averts his head from obedieuce to 
" my commands, repeat thou to such this warning, that unless he desist from 
" rebellion, he shall dwell in hell to all eternity."* Zoroaster now solicited 
that he might see and know the guardian angels who were most acceptable in 
the Divine sight. " Cause me to hear their discourse, and graciously enable 
" me to discern the impious Ahriman, who through his evil nature turns not 
" to good ; give me power to behold the good and evil of this world, and its 
" termination ; the effect of the revolving sphere, with the successive produc- 
" tion of modes (forms) or the reappearance of things." Ormuzd answered, 
" I am the author of good, the benevolent and the beneficent : I neither do 
•'evil nor enjoin it to be done by others. I consent not to mckedness, 
"neither do 1 bring calamity on my creatures; evil and wickedness belong 
** exclusively to Ahriman. It is, however, incumbent on me to keep in hell 
" to all eternity the troops of Ahriman in reward for their deeds. Only the 
*' ignorant say I do evil." Zoroaster inquired, ** In what manner shall thy 
" worshippers celebrate thy praise, and what is to be their Kiblah ?" To this 
question Ormuzd answered, " Tell all mankind that every bright and luminous 
" object is the effulgence of my light ; at the time of worshipping me let them 
" turn to that side (to the light), in order that Ahriman may flee from them; 
" in the world there is no existence superior to light, out of which I have 
'* created Paradise, the angelic nymphs, and all that is pleasant, whilst heU 
" was produced out of darkness. 

" Wherever thou art, and in whichever of the two abodes, 
" Dost thou not perceive that either place is formed out of my light P*'f 

Here, however, is a passage somewhat higher, and one that reminds ils 
of Jewish bards, it is still a part of this conversation with Ormuzd, but is 
given entirely up to a description of God. Zoroaster asks, "What is that 
" sublime and delectable word which gives victory and diffuses light ; which 
" to man is the guide of life, which disappoints the efforts of the malignant 
" spirit, and which gives health at once to the body and the soul ?" Ormuzd 
answers, " That word is my name. I am called the God who loves to be 
" consulted, the father of men and flocks, the powerful, the pure, the 
" celestial, the seed of all that is good, the author and preserver of all that is 
"pure, the sovereign intelligence, and he who communicates it; knowledge, 
" and he who gives it ; excellence, and he from whom it flows ; the prince of 
"holiness, the fountain of felicity, he in whom there is no evil, the strong 
** who is not wearied ; he who numbers and weighs all things, the giver of 

» jD»bis.,235, +Ibid.83». 
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'* health, the righteous judge ; the being who is neither deceived nor deceives, 
** finally the God who recompenses. This is my name ; have it continually 
** in thy mouth, and thdu shalt have nothing to fear either from the bow or 
" the sword, neither from the javeKn nor the lance, the spear nor the macCi"* 
Such was the answer of Ormuzd, and when Zoroaster had heard it he fell down 
and worshipped, saying, " I adore the Intelligence of God, which contains 
" the Word, His understanding which meditates it, and His tongue which 
" pronounces it without ceasing. ... I adore the sun who never dies, 
" who comes onward with the vigour of a horse radiant with light. When 
" he causes his influence to be felt, when he waxes hot, when he appears 
*' with an hundred, with a thousand celestial spirits who accompany him. 
" He diffuses light through all nature ; he scatters it like rain, and deals it 
" with profusion to the earth, which God has created ; he is a fountain of 
" abundance to the world of purity ; when he arises, he purifies the earth 
"and waters, the mountains and the valleys, the rivers and the lakes."! 
So that Zoroaster viewed the sun as the material symbol of Ormuzd, and did 
not worship it as a Divinity. Our readers will observe the mention of " The 
" Word." It would only encumber us at present were we to enter into 
any consideration of what or who is here meant. We read in Plato and in 
St. John about the Word, " In the beginning was the IjOgos," and a great 
deal of nonsense has been said about the meaning thereof, but when we come 
to consider the birth of Christ, and the Persianic influence which operated 
upon John, we shall understand the matter clearly enough.} It is, however, 
to be remembered, that in Zoroastrian Sacred Books the Primitive Word was 
first taught. 

Zoroaster had petitioned to see the place of torment, and his petition was 
at once granted* Something like honey was given to him, on tasting which 
he lost all sense of his whereabouts for a time, then he saw a vision, and 
eventually, when recovered, Ormuzd inquired, ** What hast thou seen ?" He 
answers, " Oh, supreme ruler, I beheld in hell, along with Ahriman, many 
" wealthy persons who had been ungratefid in the world." J Such he saw, 
with much more not now to be recited. Into hell, however, he went, and it 
is a curious fact that, as the. Christian Fathers relate, Christ descended 
into hell, to visit the soids in prison, and, as many piously believe, to release 
some of them. So, also, Zoroaster secured the release of some he there saw 
confined. But the Zoroastrians turned to another source, the writing of 
Ardai Veraf, to obtain full particulars respecting hell ; here it appears that he 
sm'veyed it very minutely, having received the order from Ormuzd. Of coiu-se, 
it is like all others — all described by Buddha and the other religious founders. 
And when men say that Mahomet copied from the Christian books all he says 
6f hell, they show their ignorance of the fact that hell has not been described 
with any detail in any of our " sacred writings." There is, however, one point 
Connected with this not to be overlooked. God ordered Zoroaster thus to 
instruct mankind in relation to eternity of punishments : ** Say thou to man- 
** kind, they are not to abide in hell for ever ; when their sins are expiated, 
" they are to be deKvered out of it !" 

So that for them, too, there is hope, which, to say the least, is a blessed 
idea. A kind of purgatory, then, as the Park Street Chapel people would 
call it, and a Popish idea, as many of our Exeter Hall friends will say. Be it 
^o, and for their sakes, we will hope it is true, as, doubtless, themselves \(^ili 

* Annual Begister for 176S, pt. 2, p. 130. •(• Jeschto. 

I See the *' Life of Cbriet;' by the Author, yo|. I, ^ DaMs., J. 969, 
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hope by-and-byc. Grim, and altogether unlovely, thoughts will rise in the 
mind occasionally when we hear so much of the young men who so liberally 
deal out death and danmation to mankind. For, after all that may be said 
about the talents, it will still stand as true that it is only ignorance of mail 
that prompts us to infliction of stem punishment. Any soul can be re- 
veligdul ; it is only the noble that can forgive, orljonceive of a loving for- 
giveness. He whb constantly waves a naked sword over his head is neither 
the most likely to preserve the peace of a city nor to win the love of the 
most worthy amotig the citizens. 

It may probably be of some value to our readers to learn that writings of 
these events were common in the early Christian ages. Zoroaster was then 
treated with far more respect by Christian authors than in more modem days* 
The testimony of the Christian Father and Church historian may be cited to 
show that in the fourth century of the Christian era there existed a collection 
of sacred works relating to the theology and religion of the Persians, and from 
occasional notices, we are aware of the fact that they were universally quoted. 
But the Gnostic sects endeavoured to blend the two systems^ and were par- 
ticularly clear upon the point that future punishment was certain. Mani 
said : ** The souls that have allowed themselves by the love of the world to 
" be seduced from their original nature of light, and have become enemies to 
" the holy light, — all who, openly arming themselves to destroy the holy 
" elements, and having entered into the service of the fiery spirit, have, by 
" their deadly persecution of the holy church, and of the elect who are found 
" therein, oppressed the observers of the heavenly commandments, — all such 
" will be precluded from the blessedness and glory of the lioly earth. And 
•* since they have allowed themselves to be overcome by evil, they shall for 
•* ever abide with this race of evil ; so that the peaceful earth and the realms 
" of immortality shall be shut against them. This shall happen to them 
" because they have so devoted themselves to evil works as to become alien* 
" ated from the life and freedom of the holy light. They will not be able, 
" then, to find admittance into that kingdom of peace, but shall be chained 
" to that frightful mass (of matter or darkness left to itself) over which a 
** watch is also necessary. These souls, therefore, shall continue to cleave to 
•• the things they have loved, since they did not separate themselves from 
" them when the opportunity arose.*' It is clear that, in his doctrine of the 
last things, Mani did not agree either with Buddhism or with the Zoroas- 
trian or the Christian system, but, by the fusion of the three, formed a 
pecidiar theory of his own. P. W. P. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE REFORMATION.— XXXI. 

THE HUSSITE WAR. 

Hus8 was murdered, but the work of blood was not complete ; the Heresiarch 
was dead, bat his most active coadjutor was yet alive. Huss had been 
silenced (or so the Council hoped), but his blood yet spake. The voice of 
Huss resounded through the after-time, until its echo was caught up and 
mingled with the giant voice of Luther, and became then the witness, not of 
martyrdom, but of victory. Huss was, however, silenced, so far as it was ill 
the power of the Church to silence him ; but Jerome of Prague still lived. 
He was in their clutches, and should he be allowed to escape, to undo all 
they hoped to have done in quelling the Bohemian heresy P They knew not, 
or cared not to know, that to do that they must put to death many more 
than Jerome. At least, this victim shall not escape. Thirteen days after 
Huas's martyrdom, Jerome, weak and emaciated, was brought from the 
dungeon in which he had been confined. Jerome, a man of impulse, had 
never walked steadily through life ; and now, when it became a question of 
denying the truth, or dying for it, he faltered in his purpose and recanted. 
But for a moment only ; it was the weakness of a noble man — a weakness, 
too, which humanity must forgive, even had he not nobly redeemed it. He 
retracted his recantation, and a few months after suffered the same fate as his 
nmster. 

The close of the Council followed soon after the death of Jerome. How 
had it performed its purposed mission ? It had partially, and only partially, 
succeeded in healing the schism in the Church by the deposition and enforced 
submission of two of the three contending Popes, John XXIH. and Gregory 
XII., and the election of Martin V. Old Benedict XIII., however, refused 
to submit, and while he lived continued twice a-day to fulminate anathemas 
against Martin, whose titie he disputed, and who only when Benedict died 
became sole Pope. The contemplated Reformation the Council had left for 
Martin to work out ; but no sooner was he seated in his new dignity than -he 
revoked all his promises, or, in other words, played the traitor in the matter. 
The Clergy, therefore, remained unreformed, either in its head or members ; 
a result not wonderful, considering that the Council, which projected the 
Reform and elected Martin, consisted of the very men that needed reforming. 
Theh* principal work, indeed, was that in which they thought they had suc- 
ceeded — ^the attempt to crush Reform in the persons of John Huss and 
Jerome. But " this Huss, burnt, resuscitated in Jerome, and burnt again, is 
" so far from being dead, that he returns ere long in the shape of a great, an 
" armed people, sword in hand." The Church had not yet done with Huss 
or with Wycliffe ; and after the closing of the great Council, which was to 
extirpate erroneous and heretical doctrines, she is still fighting Hussites in 
Bohemia, and burning Lollards in England. 

The martyrdom of Huss and Jerome spread like wild-fire through Bohe- 
mia. So wide-spread was the feeling of horror at the treachery and murder 
of which the Chiirch had been guilty, that the whole Bohemian nation flew to 
arms to revenge their deaths. Another crusade for the extermination of 
these Bohemian heretics, even as the Albigenses of old, is preached. Sigis- 
mund, the forsworn traitor, who sat on the imperial throne of Germany, leads 
the armies of the Church, while Zisca is the name of the Hussite commander. 
A war without mercy on either side now commences. Huss was martyred in 
1415; and in 1454 the war, caused by his martyrdom, was still raging, and 
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crusades were being preached in Germany for the extermination of the obsti- 
nate heretics of Bohemia. Exterminated, however, they never were ; for when 
more than a century after the death of Huss the voice of Luther resounded 
through Bohemia, in common with other lands, it was " welcomed by a 
" numerons body of hereditary Eeformers, who rejected, and whose ancestors 
" had rejected, the sacrifice of^ the mass, purgatory, transubstantiation, prayers 
*' for the dead, the adoration of images ; and who confirmed their spiritual 
" emancipation by renouncing the authority of the Pope."* Indeed, the 
Hussites live still in the Moravian Brethren of these days, 

Sigismund, the Emperor, we have said, led the armies of the Church, and 
more than one of the reigning powers in Europe became implicated in that 
Hussite war ere it ended. Yes ! the unholy alliance between Priestcraft and 
Kingcrafl is now complete. A fact which must be borne in mind, if the after 
history of Europe, and especially of the Beformation, is to be understood. 
In that unholy alliance, which since the human mind began to progress 
beyond the superstitious stage — since mankind began to refuse entire submis- 
sion to the priest, the Church has sought to render ever more and. more com- 
plete, we see — what ? We see the source of soma of the foulest deeds that 
disgrace the page of history — some of the blackest crimes against humanity 
that have ever been committed. Does any man doubt ? Let him look at the 
history of Austria, read the annals of Spain, consider the black tale of Neapo- 
litan tyranny — nay, let him look no further than this very Hussite struggle, 
and he shall see the work of Kingcraft taught by priests, and Priestcraft sup- 
ported by kings. We see, moreover, in that unholy alliance, the means by 
which the Church, on the one hand, trading on the credulity and mental 
slavery of the mass of men, and the State, on the other, profiting by the 
absence of political freedom, have sought, nay, are at this moment seeking — 
to prevent the coming of that day when men shall be really free — free in soul 
and body too. The priest, in his weakness, seeks a factitious strength by 
becoming the tool of kings, whose aid is lent that he may be the more usefid 
tool. And let none think that these considerations belong wholly to the Past, 
for they have much significance even in the Present. The alliance of which 
we have spoken is by no means destroyed. And if the issues of the great 
B^formatory movement, which, in these articles, it is our object to pourtray, 
were not all they might have been, let us not forget that one cause of this 
was the aid given to Priestcraft by kings. This reflection, however, may con- 
sole us, that the work then left undone is our heritage ; that it is ours to 
achieve, if we will, those issues which were then fmstrated. 

It has been well said that the dying embers of Huss's funeral pile kindled 
the mountain fires of Bohemia, and the desire of avenging the death of the 
martyr became the watchword of hundreds of thousands of armed men. Led 
by the one-eyed Zisca, the Hussites dealt death among their foes, and the 
hollow truce completed by Sigismund was only a breathing time, ended by 
renewed years of slaughter. Like all religious wars, it was a war without 
mercy ; but one deed, accomplished by the troops ^of the Church, stands 
horrible on the page of history — almost unique in its devilish cruelty. A 
large number of the Hussites had fallen prisoners into the hands of the Church 
troops ; they laid down their arms on the promise that no harm should come 
to them ; and, believing the promise, they gathered all together into certain 
bams, which they were informed they might use for shelter. Thus decoyed 
to their destruction, they had no sooner all entered than the gates were closed 

• Waddington, Church Hist., p. 608, 
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upon them, and the buildings set on fire. In this wiy many thousands were 
roasted alive. And Priestcraft sang its Te Deums at the event ; and blessed 
the inhuman wretches who perpetrated this vile and hideous deed. 

The age was drunk with passion and with blood. Thus hunted to death 
by the Church, the truth taught by Huss developed and branched off into 
heresies of manifold and fantastic kinds. As ever in such circumstances, 
religion became fanaticism. As an illustration of this we may mention the 
Adamites — ^a sect of the Hussites, one among many others that might be 
mentioned — who taught (and practically exemplified the teaching) that the 
primitive innocence which they believed btelonged to Adam dnd Eve in the 
Garden of Eden, would be restored to the world if mankind wduld return td 
the state of natural nudity which they supposed distinguished their first 
parents. The effect produced by this may be imagined but cannot be 
described. Take this fact too, that when Procop, one of the Hussite leaders, 
fell in battle, his followers tanned his skin and made thereof a drum, which 
" beat through Germany its murderous roll," making martial music in many 
a future contest. This was the century, also, when the remarkable phenomenon 
appeared which is known as the ** Dance of Death," a phenomenon which in 
those days must have appeared all the more terrible, seeing that the science 
of that time would fail to find any sufficient explanation of it. Modem 
science, however, explains it as a result arising from the shock which the 
nervous systems of men sustained by the manifold miseries of the time, and 
the morbid state of mind engendered by the universal terror which reigned 
through Europe, and the equally universal spiritual death. 

Extremes meet, they say ; and even as Tragedy easily slides into Farce, 
so the accumulated horrors — physical and spiritual — which marked this age, 
found expression in this maniacal dance, equally terrible and absurd. The 
Dance of Death became general in many countries of Europe. One would 
suddenly begin a convulsive dance in the street, presently a passer-by would 
seize his hand, then another and another. Eound and round they whirl ; 
bystanders looking coldly on erelong find a strange sensation creeping over 
them, the eye growing dim, the head confused, and involuntarily the coolest 
and most self-possessed would join the frenzied groups. Bound and round 
they whirl, faster and faster, the circle growing larger and larger every 
moment with fresh additions. Presently a fresh circle would be formed, and 
on they went increasing, interlacing, growing vaster, blinder, more rapid, 
and more phrenzied, every instant. Down the streets of cities and towns 
tliey pass, whirling in this mad galop, men and women and children, people 
even rushing from their houses to join the fearful throng of dancers. 
Nothing will stop them while the circle remains entire ; they will dance 
themselves into Eternity unless the chain can be broken. On they go, whirl- 
ing and spinning with all the might that is in them, every nerve convulsed in 
the dreadful effort. And only when some bystander is wise enough to break 
the circle will they cease ; he must do it without waiting to look, or he too 
will begin to dance like the rest. The age, in fact, was mad, delirious. 
'Twas time a change should come. Such, then, were some of the fearful 
results of injustice and passion, so much of which arose out of the state into 
which Priestcraft had forced humanity, for, as has been well said by Michelet 
(to whom we are indebted in the above description), it was men's souls which 
were agitated by convulsions and vertigo, not their bodies merely. 

In all these things there is, however, &xi important teaching for us men of 
the present, which vre must upt overlook. We have progressed, it 19 wid. 
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far beyond the men of that time, and the saying is a true one, but let us be 
careful of giving it a wider application than it deserves. We have pro- 
gressed ; the Black Plagues and other pestilences which then decimated man- 
kind so frequently no longer afflict us. They had their source in the igno- 
rance of God's laws, which led them to leave thpir cities undrained, them- 
selves uncleaned, — to ignore, in fact, the laws of physical health. They have 
been destroyed and conquered, by what ? By a better scientific knowledge, 
by an earnest search after the laws which govern man's physical existence, 
and by careful attention thereto, freed from the prejudices which were based 
upon the ignorance of that old time. We are, therefore, safe from the 
recurrence of those dreadful scourges. But are we free from the plague of 
fanaticism ; are we as safe from the recun-ence of the morbid moral phe- 
nomena of that time ? We are not ; nor does it need that the evidence 
should now be adduced, for all who are capable of learning aught from it are 
already but too well-acquainted with it. True, the disease spreads not so 
wide as in that old time, because the mental strength ensured by our pro- 
gress in other fields, stands in the way of its becoming so widespread ; but 
still the facts of our time shew its existence among us. Nor will it be 
uprooted until we make our religion scientific ; until with a freedom from 
prejudice equal to that with which the exact sciences are studied, we seek the 
laws of moral health ; until, in short, we destroy the source of fanaticism by 
uprooting Priestcraft ; and dare to be as reasonable and active and free in 
urging on religious progress, as the wisest amongst us are in advancing 
scientific discovery. 

JAS. L. GOODING. 
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THE LIFE AND CHAEACTER OP ELIJAH. 
(Continued from p, 80.) 

But returning to Elijah, we find that he Las gone on the way towards Samaria, 
and there he met Obadiab, a minister of Ahab's. We are informed that so severe 
had been the pressure of famine, that the king resolved to search the land in one 
way, and ordered Obadiah to search in another, to see if there could any springs 
be foimd beside which the cattle could be kept alive. ObadiaJi was out on this 
mission when he met Elijah, and the following conversation ensued : " And as 
•* Obadiah was on his way, behold Elijah met him ; and Obadiah knew him, and 
" fell on his face, and said, Art thou that my lord Elijah ? And he answered him, 
^' I am : go, tell thy lord, Behold, Elijah is here. And he said. What have I 
*• sinned, that thou wouldest deliver thv servant into the hands of Ahab, to slay 
',*me? As the Lord thy God liveth, there is no nation or kingdom, whither m\ 
** lord hath not sent to seek thee : and when they said, He is not tliere ; he took 
'* an oath of the kingdom and nation, that they found thee not. And now thou 
"sayest. Go, tell thy lord. Behold, Elijah is here. And it shall come to pass, as 
''soon as I am gone from thee, that the Spirit of the Lord shall carry ihee whither 
"I know not; and so when I come and tell Ahab, and he cannot find thee, he 
"shall slay me : but I thy servant fear the Lord from my youth. Was it not told 
" my lord what I did when Jezebel slew the prophets of the Lord, how I hid an 
" hundred men of the Lord's prophets by fifty in a cave, and fed them with bread 
" and water? And now thou sajest. Go, tell thy lord, Behold, Elijah is here: and 
" he shall slay me. And Elijah said, As the Lord of hosts liveth, before whom I 
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" stfmd, I will sorely shew myself unto him to*day. So Obadiah went to meet 
" Abab, and told him : and Ahab went to meet Elijah."* 

That Ahab in his anger and misery had diligently sought after Elijah is per- 
fectly consistent with the idea common to the age, and to wliich I alluded in my 
last week's lecture. It was generally supposed that the prophet had wickedly 
put a spell upon the land — the famine was believed to be the consequence of his 
supernatural arts. The idea is not represented as having entered the mind of 
Ahab or any of his people, that the famme, with all its horrors and miseries, had 
come as a punishment from GK)d, else we may be sure there had been some change 
in his conduct, for man, as we know him to be constituted, is not capable of 
consciously fighting against the Divinity — he cannot knowingly take up arms to 
war with God. To the king it seemed perfectly clear that the famine was de- 
pendant upon Elijali; the prophet was considered as the sole cause ; he had cursed, 
or placed the land under a ban, and that "the prophet's curse," or command, 
would be fulfilled, was the universally settled conviction in the mind of the king 
and people. Hence it was that when Ahab came into the presence of Elijah his 
first question was, "Art thou he that troubleth Israel ?" indicating, as clearly as 
language can indicate, that the thought which was then uppermost in his mind 
was that EUjah had been the sole cause, and was the only responsible instrument, 
of the agonies, the sufferings, and the deaths, which he as a monarch had been 
compelled to witness. 

But the consequences of his interview were most memorable. According to 
the narrative Elijah boldly told Ahab that it was the wickedness of himself ana of 
his father's house which had troubled Israel, and then followed up his charge by 
demanding that the king should collect together the priests of Baal, and those 
who had tneir meat from the table of JezebeL " Bring them all together," said 
he, " to Mount Carmel." 

It has been urged that if what is said were true — that Ahab had previously 
sought after the life of Elijah — he would not now have obeyed, but would have 
seized and botind him ; but they who thus speak cannot have sufficiently studied 
human nature. Ahab thought, when Elijah was at a distance, that, could he but 
take liim, he would compel nim to remove the spell, but when standing in the 
presence of the prophet he discovered himself to be impotent. The terror of his 
power as a prophet bound both the hand and tongue of the king, and he could 
neither injure nor order any injury to be inflicted upon him. And, indeed, were 
we to abandon the argument derived from the supernatural, still the superiority 
of Elijah's mental resources was enough to bind the weak king, and to render him 
powerless. The man of strong will must conquer the man whose wiU is weak, 
and hence the positive victory achieved upon this occasion. 

But upon Mount Carmel it is arranged that the prophets shall be brought 
together, and in order to realise the whole scene we must enter fully into its 
spirit. Say that it is but a fancy piece, still, the man who drew it was a master, 
and a finer dramatic scene was never ^ot together. Mount Carmel stands upon 
the coast of Palestine, and rises nearly two thousand feet above the water, as the 
highest peak of a range of mountains of the same name. It resembles a flattened 
cone, and is certainly one of the finest and most beautiful mountains in that-land. 
The base of the mountain was washed by the ancient river— the river Kishon, 
while the plain of Sharon spread out towards the south. We are told by enlight- 
ened travellers, that " the prospect from the summit over the gulf of Acre and its 
" fertile shores, and over the blue heights of Lebanon, ana the white cajje, is 
" truly enchanting ; "—that " in front the view extends to the distant horizon, 
" over the dark blue waters of the Mediterranean;" — that "behind stretches the 
'^ffreat plain of Esdraelon, and the mountains of the Jordan and Judaea; " — that 
" oelow, on the right hand, settles the little city of Acre, diminished to a mere 
" speck ; while in the far distance beyond, the eye rests upon the summits of 
" Lebanon, and turning to track the coast on the left hand, takes in the ruins of 
«* Caesarea, the city of Herod and of the Roman sovereigns of Palestine," It 

* 1 Kings, xTiii. 7.16. 
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giye rise to a multitude of crystal brooks, and everywhere its olives and its 
urel trees were plentifully watered. It was an enclosure of vineyards and of 
gardens, while the pine and the oak waved in majesty and beauty on its summit. 
We have it on the oest authority, that whil'e Lebanon raised to heaven a point of 
naked and barren rocks, which were covered during the greater part of Uie year 
with snow, the top of Carmel, how naked and sterUe soever its present appearance, 
was clothed with perennial verdure.* Here, then, were they to gather themselves 
together, the priests of Baal, agamst Elijah, all standing fairly up upon the lofty 
slopes, so that the assembled people should be enabled to see what was going on. 
And, curiously enough, Ahab is reported to have sent to all the children of Israel 
to gather the prophets (of fiaal) as if he had actually believed in them. The 
common theory is, thair the descendants of Abraham could not believe in the Gods 
of neighbouring countries— could, in fact, only play false with Jehovah by pre- 
tending to believe them, but unless we abandon tiie knowledge which our rathers 
have accumulated, we shall be constrained to confess that the King really believed 
— whether rightly or wronglj;, it does not here matter — in the power of Baal. 
Men are not in the habit of risking much when they have not only no faith in the 
scheme but the certainty of defeat. And Ahab could hardly have called them 
together unless under the impression that they would be able to uphold the 
reputation of their tutelar deity. 

But now the day has arrived, and tne people are gathering. Onward they 
oome from the country* around, little doubting that the victory will be with the 
ereater number. In fancy we see them ascending the mountain sides, until at 
length of Baal's priests there were four hundred and fifty, and it was in a tone of 
exultation that they asked — Where is Elijah nowP He was not there; he had not 
arrived early, and many who joined the crowd to look on were not a bit surprised 
at his non-appearance. Doubtless in the motley assemblage of beholders were 
many who trembled lest he should not come, and thus, that a slight should be put 
upon the honour of their God. They were of the faithful but timorous class, men 
who do not dream of proving false to their early faith, and yet who have not courage 
or strength enough to believe in its final triumph ! Their fears were unnecessary, 
for behold in the distance comes the man for whom all have been looking. Elijah 
approached the people, and said : — " How long halt ye between two opmions P if 
" the Lord be God, follow him, but if Baal, then follow him. And the people 
" answered him not a word."f How could they answer ? Men halt between two 
opinions, because wishing to be on the side of truth, and having no certainty upon 
the point, they desired to have the weight ef evidence which would turn the scales 
and give them the satisfaction they stood in need of. They were a waiting, wander- 
ing, and ignorant people, not knowing whether Baal or Jehovah were the true God, 
and after all, it perhaps did not matter. Baal and Jehovah are but two names for 
the one Supreme. Tnese two parties believed in one absolute God, and it could 
not matter now that one was named. The writer of the narrative saw not that, 
but he saw that proof was required, and so goes on to furnish it: — "Then said 
"Elijah unto the people, I, even I only, remam a prophet of the Lord ; but Baal's 
"prophets are four hundred and fifty men. Let them therefore give us two 
" bullocks ; and let them choose one bullock for themselves, and cut it in pieces, 
" and lay it on wood, and put no fire under : and I will dress the other bullock, 
" and lay it on wood, and put no fire under : and call ye on the name of your gods, 
" and I will call on the name of the Lord : and the God that answereth by fire, 
"let him be God. And all the people answered and said. It is well spoken."! 
What else could they sayP It was to be a mighty trial in the face of Israel^ and 
granting the premises, as we must do in order to come at the spirit of the story, 
the conditions were fair enough. "And Elijah said unto the prophets of Baal, 
" Choose you one bullock for yourselves, and dress it first ; for ye are many ; and 
"call on the name of your gods, but put no fire under. And they took the bullock 
"which was given them, and they dressed it, and called on the name of Baal from 
"morning even until noon, saying, Baal, hear us. But there was no voice, nor 

♦ Consecrated Heights, 176, 177. + 1 Kings, xyiii. 21. t Ibid. 22.24. 
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''any that answered. And ihej leaped uDon the altar which was made. And it 
" came to pass at noon, that Elijah mocked them, and said, Cry aloud : for he is a 
" god ; either he is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is in a journey, or peiadven- 
*' ture he sleepeth, and must be awakened. And they cried aloud, and cut them- 
" selves after their manner with knives and lancets, till the blood gushed out upon 
"them."* 

All this seems to indicate their belief in BaaL But Elijah had hb coarse of)en. 
" And it came to pass, when midday was past, and they prophesied until the time 
" of the offering of the evening sacrifice, that there was neither voice, nor any to 
" answer, nor anv that regarded. And Elijali said unto all the people. Come uear 
" unto me. Ana all the ncoplc came near unto him. And he repaired the altar 
" of the Lord that was broken down. And Elijah took twelve stones, according 
'* to the number of the tribes of the sons of Jacob, unto whom the word of the 
" Lord came, saying, Israel shall be thy name : and with the stones he. built an 
" altar in the name of the Lord : and he made a trench about the altar, as sreat 
" as would contain two measures of seed. And he put the wood in order, and cut 
*' the bullock in pieces, and laid him on the wood, and said. Fill four barrels with 
" water, and pour it on the burnt sacrifice, and on the wood. And he said, Do it 
" the second time. And they did it the second time. And he said. Bo it the 
" third time. And they did it the third time. And the water ran round about 
'' the altar ; and he filled the trench also with water. And it came to pass at the 
" time of the offering of the evening sacrifice, that Elijah the prophet came near, 
" and said, Lord God of Abraham, Isaac, and of Israel, let it be known this da? 
" that thou art God in Israel, and that I am thv servant, and that I have done Jl 
" these things at thy word. Hear me, Lord, hear me, that this people mar 
" know that thou art the Lord God, and that thou hast turned their heart back 
" again. Then the fire of the Lord fell, and consumed the burnt sacrifice, and the 
" wood, and the stones, and the dust, and licked up the water that was in the 
'* trench. And when all the people saw it, they fell on their faces : and they said, 
« The Lord, he is the God ; the Lord, he is the God."t 

A modem critic, astonished at the sceptical spirit prevailing in this age, qnotes 
this '' mighty miracle," and triumphantly asks what any reasonable man can require 
more than this to satisfy his mind that the Bible is an inspired leQord, and that 
aU its narratives are true. Probably he was at a loss for some sentences where- 
with toconclude his paragraph, else we can hardly believe he would be so absurd 
as to overlook that it is proof of the historical truth of stories which men are so 
eagerly enquiring after. They cannot accept marvellous stories until their source 
is proven to be beyond the bounds of mistake or misrepresentation. 

• 1 Kings, xviii. 35-28. f Ibid. $9^9. 

>C^^^/ {^0 be cwiiiwed) 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

BEER, PIETY, AND SCANDAL AT THE "FLYING DUTCHMAN." 

There are but few topics of conversation upon which residents in country 
towns love more to enter than upon that of the orthodoxy of their minister ; 
they are delighted to criticise his sermons, to modify or repair his doctrines, 
and very gravely to declare how much he stands in need of in order to elevate 
him to their standard of perfection. It is a favourite theory of the age that 
the pulpit exerts great authority in moulding the character of the people ; 
neither does it seem prudent for a man who desires to enjoy the smiles of 
society totally to deny that assertion, but at the same time it may be fanii* 
liarly or confidentially whispered that its authorily is fai* more theoretical 
than practical. There was a time when it accomplished its purposes, and 
stood as the gieat centre of hope and progress ; but it has become a servant, 
and no longer wields the baton of the master ; it^ occupants are bound down 
and circumscribed by the views of a few " leading " men, who form part of the 
congregations — men who, as a rule, undertake to solve all religious problems, 
to fix the estimate of evei-y member's character, and to determine the ques- 
tion whether the minister is sound in his doctrines. " Especially in small 
country towns, it frequently happens that the tongues of both dissenting and 
clerical preachers are tied upon various subjects about which they desire to 
speak — they are watched and criticised, approved or condemned, by wretched 
cliques, who possess neither judgment nor moral feeling, and they dare not 
utter their convictions lest. perad venture offence should be taken by their 
richer and more influential supporters. One clergyman is prohibited from 
speaking against the miserable system of cottage accommodation, now so 
common in England, because, if he set forth the truth, that it is the scandal 
of our modern civilisation, he cannot avoid giving unpardonable offence to the 
knights and squires, who honour Grod and compHment the preacher by giving 
Vol. VI. iJjw SERtis. Vol. IL H 
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the latter their attention. They hold it to be the solemn duty of the parish 
priest rather to preach men into content with things as they are — to make 
them recognise with gladness the difficulties of this present life — than to 
decry the conduct and systems of their superiors, and to rouse a spirit of 
rebellion in the breast of the pDof . Mdny clergymen who could not submit 
to this degrading serfdotti, who Would boldly speak their convictions, have 
discovered that, with some honourable exceptions, the doors of the wealthy 
are closed to all such " democrats ; '* but, fortunately for England, and even 
when such subjects are suggested, there are not wanting those who can 
cjast aside all chances of securing material comfort rather than surrender their 
right of free speech, or abandon the path of dutyi There are still priests who 
will stand up for the Justice of God in favour of the poor. 

In these days there has been much debating and serious talk about Tem- 
perance Societies, and although, from the established platforms and through 
the temperance press, a great ddal of nonsense has been uttered by the advo- 
cates, it seetns to be generally conceded that the great difficulty of the age 
lies in inducing the poorer classes to rise superior to the drinking passion. 
The gin palace is confessedly the high road to ruin, and yet the rich owners, 
with those who keep them opeU} are highly esteemed in our religious con- 
gregations. It is an astonishing fact, that the great brewers and spirit 
merchants are among the " most pious men " in England ; they hate vice, 
but not th^ wealth it brings, them. They confess that many of the poor are 
killing themselves with drink, but still undertake to pay large sums to get 
the houses into their own hands in which the people congregate to purchase 
destruction. Rightly or wrongly, many ministers have reached the conclusion 
that 'there is a contradiction in this course of conduct, but the majority among 
them dare not speak, lest they oflfend and drive the traffickers away from church. 

Lester had not been ft month at Crosswood before he launched out against 
the entire system, arguing that they who consented to make profit by selling 
that which they knew to be a temptation to vice — a temptation which scores 
of men could not resist, were not abstaining from all appearance of evil, but 
were actually doing evil, with their eyes fully opened to the results. Prob- 
ably he was too wnrm in some of his denunciations, and it may be that he 
had not fully discriminated between those who were innocent because of being 
ignorant, and those who were guilty because they knew all the consequences. 
Still he must be apologised for, upon the ground that he was judging the 
morality of the causes by the fearful consequences, which were alike in both 
cases. He had the day before been visiting a family in great distress, but to 
his astonislmient had learnt that when in health the husband was in the 
habit of earning not less than thirty shillings a-week, a sum which in Cross- 
wood, and properly managed, was quite equal to two pounds in a large city. 
He found that the children had been sent to a charity school, that the woman 
was in the habit of receiving various Church and other gifts, and that alto- 
gether their annual receipts were above those of many little tradesmen, who 
were compelled to pay their way, and to maintain a respectable appearance. 
The house was most wretchedly furnished ; there was nothing either decent 
or clean in its small rooms, and the whole secret of its misery lay in the 
drunken habits of the husband. The family were then receiving an allow- 
ance from the parish, and they who had not earned so much as this mechanic 
were taxed to pay for his neglect. On the opposite side of the street stood 
the house in which the money had been spent, and the poor wife, when 
questioned, did not hesitate to declare, that while her husband had a penny 
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in hfa pocket he was received as a welcome visitor, " for," she continued, 
" althougli the people who keeps it goes to church, they never minds Inkiiio 
the money for beer which they knows our children should have for bread." 
It was tais^ and many similar scenes and narratives, which had operated 
tipou Lester's &tind, causing him to speak very strongly in his sermon, and 
it was evident, before he had got half thi'ough it, that many of his liearers 
were highly offended. 

On the following day he was waited upon by a wine and spirit merchant 
of his congregation, who protested against the sermon, declaring it to be 
insulting to himself as a Christian, and a libel upon a body of British trades- 
men ; to which he added, that, if the rector intended to insult the congrega- 
tion by denouncing the habits and daily calling of respectable men, he, for 
one, should Withdmw from the Church. Lester bravely and cleverly defended 
his sermoUj but his arguments were powerless, and finding that it was 
impossible in any other way to satisfy his visitor, ho plainly asked tliis 
question i'-- 

" Do you believe, Sir, that either our Lord Jcsus Christ or the Apostle 
Paul would have kept a gin palace P" 

The spirit merchant started as if he had been stung by a snake, and 
declared himself astonished that duch a profane question should have been 
proposed by an English clergyman. 

** There is no profanity in it," said Lester. " The fact is that you are 
pained at the suggestion, because, whatever custom may have done to bhmt 
your moral perception, in your inmost nature you know it to be wrong to 
gain money in such ways. If you cannot believe that the Apostle Paul would 
keep a gin-shop, it must be because of believing it to be wrong to keep such 
shops open. You hear, without any pain, that Jesus worked as a carpenter, 
and that Paul mended nets, and if you were not conscious that the gin- 
shop calling is less honourable than they are, you would not feel offended at 
the suggestion." 

The assailant was silenced ^ but not satisfied ; he felt the force of Lester's 
reply, but having so much money embarked in the business he was not 
prepared to abandon it, and hence his mind was turned towards proving its 
perfect morality. As one means of satisfying his conscience, he never lost an 
opportnnity of retailing certain portions of this conversation, while " inno- 
oently " holding his tongue about those portions which explained and justified 
the rector's question. Thisj coupled with many similar hard hits against 
pretailing systems, and much plainness of speech, had operated to cast a shade 
of suspicion upon the rector, and there was scarcely a person in the town who 
did not feel to be in a state of doubt respecting what his opinions were. 

The Chairman introduced the subject named at the close of the last 
dhapte^i the character of the new rector^ without making many observations. 
" I hate heard," ht said, " that the new reotor-^Mr. Lester — is a curious 
B^ of II ifian^^-a man very much given to strange ways } nobody seems to 
undentand him$ and certainlv he has proved himself to be no friend to the 
Bible Society. Then, too, his sister is much about the same, and a very 
curious body; her opinions are very questionable, for, as Mrs. Straddles 
says, she is terribly opposed to missionary societies. I know, gentlemen," 
he continued, " that our much-respected friends Mr. Wellbeloved and Mr. 
Uriah Irons went, a short time ago, to sec the rector, as a deputation, and 
dS some very strange — particularly strange — remarks were made by that 
gentleman to them, we should be glad to learn what they were, so as to know 

H2 
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how to deal with him should he really be— as I very much fear he ia — a wolf 
in 8heep*s clothing.'* 

Wellbeloved had instantly informed many of his friends of the rector's 
refusal to join the Bible Society's Committee, and, as was usual with him, he 
had done it in the flourishing style which conveyed far more than Lester 
intended. And, as he had come to the meeting this evening with the know- 
ledge that the subject was to be introduced and discussed, it will not be 
unfair to say that he had come primed and loaded for the occasion ; but the 
unexpectedly long discussion about the French Emperor had discomposed his 
mind, so that when he began to speak it was with an air of wandering, con- 
fusion, and indirectness. 

" Gentlemen," said he, " I am much obliged and honoured by the Chair- 
man calling upon me to bring such an important matter before this important 
assembly. I am no great talker, and yet now and then I manage to make a 
speech. I can only say that I'll tell you all about it. The fact is, that, with 
my respected Christian friend on my right, Mr. Uriah Irons, I called upon 
the rector, and was very much astonished to find, not only that he did not 
approve of sending Bibles abroad, but that he as good as said that if we did 
not educate the savages, it was no use to teach them the Gospel. Plainly 
enough he meant that the Bible is no good for the saving of poor heathen, or 
perhaps any other, souls." 

" There is no knowing what the world is coming to," interposed the 
little barber, " for when a man takes pay for doing his work properly, and 
then don't do it at all, but runs it down, what are we to think ? Why do 
we have rectors at all, if it be not to tell the truth, and teach that jfchere is 
nothing at all anywhere like the Bible?" 

It was evident that the present company knew not what good to think 
of their rector ; there was a seeming unanimity in denouncing him as a wicked 
impostor, and several speakers rose in succession to state how their own fears 
and suspicions had been aroused and confirmed. 

Einkorn, the tinsmith, prefaced his remarks with the observation that, 
" Christians should be charitable in dealing with one another." 

" But," he continued, ** I never liked his taking that pale-faced huzzy, 
Julia Simson, who had a bastard, into his house as serving girl, while there 
were so many decent ones that wanted a place. It's all very well to talk 
about charity, and forgiveness, and the Magdelines, and so on, and if we 
have not charity, as St. Paul says, we are nothing else than tinkling brass ; 
but that is not charity ; and," he significantly added, " I, that knows a thing 
or two, I say, depend upon it there will soon be another brat for the parish 
to provide for." 

TlijB positive grossness of this insinuation did not tend to toake it unac- 
ceptable, but, on the contrary, seemed rather to render it pleasant to the 
majority of hearers. Not that they had heard any imputations against, or seen 
anything immoral in Lester ; in fact, both his nature and engagements were 
of such a character as to render impossible for him either directly or indirectly 
to justify their thoughts ; but although believing themselves to be the most 
religious among men, and feeling themselves competent to decide upon the 
most important questions, they were still under the influence of the lower 
passions, and imagined that Lester was even as they were. 

Masters, the organist, a man of great musical genius, who ought to have 
defended his pastor, was delighted with the opportunity of casting his stone 
of censure. He was a drunken, but not an absolutely vicious and abandoned 
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mhn ; it Was impossible for him to carry one shilling in his pocket past the 
Flying Dutchman, or any other decent house. He could not sit down to drink 
with ploughmen or tinkers, for their conversation revolted his taste, but he 
would drink away his last penny, and then beg from any passenger the price 
of another pint. When in a sober condition, there was not a man in the 
country-side who could equal him in giving a music lesson, but the difficulty 
was in making him keep an engagement so as to give an unbroken series. 
He played at the church, and Lester at first treated him with great kindness, 
but on discovering his failing, he felt so much disgusted that a man of such 
acquirements should descend so low, that he treated him with proportionate 
coldness, and lectured him with no slight measure of severity. This Masters 
resented, conceiving that it was pride virhich had prompted the rector thus to 
speak, although half-conscious that it was a better feeling ; but half-muddled, 
and roused by the conversation, he said, " Depend upon it he is a proud stuck- 
up man, who knows no more about religion than my flute knows about 
science. He is a greedy fellow, for when I proposed to him to lend me a 
shilling he positively refused, and when 1 offered to go to the rectory one or 
two evenings a week with my instrument to accompany his sister, and give 
her a few finishing lessons, he declined, and seemed to say that he did not 
think I was good enough to sit beside Ella Lester. He is is a proud, selfish, 
uncharitable fellow, and I believe it will turn out before long, that he — " 

The stranger bad hitherto listened attentively to the speakers, but judging 
from his manner, he seemed to feel dissatisfied with himself for spending time 
with men, who, in intellectual power were so far beneath the average of those 
with whom he mingled. Unable to resist speaking, he here sarcastically 
observed, 

" Probably the rector — having regard to keeping men out of temptation 
— considered it to be his duty to refuse the shilling, and it may have been 
a perfect act pf brotherly kindness to the gentleman who spoke last, which 
dictated that he should not expose him to the danger of looking ridiculous 
before the lady, which, judging from appearances, would not be improb- 
able." 

" Perhaps so," remarked Uriah Irons, " for we aU know the weakness of 
our respected friend Mr. Masters, but it is upon quite other grouuds that I 
have made up my mind to bear testimony, according to the Scriptures, against 
Mr. Lester. The fact is, that he is not a sound man — ^his doctrines are 
calculated to deceive even the elect if it were possible. That, however, cannot 
be, and therefore it is I am so sure his teaching is not sound. Last Sunday 
he preached a sermon upon Human Freedom, in which he said we were all 
free to choose our own path — that we make or mar our spiritual happiness, 
and, that as we must condemn them who do evil, so we are called upon to 
praise them who do good ; and he then went on, like a fiend devil-inspired, 
trying to persuade the people that they are what they are, just according to 
their own free will. Now we all know — all of us that know anything — that 
it is not so. I'm no scholar, but I know weU enough that the Bible says as 
plainly as it can be said, that it is not ourselves, but God who does with us 
whatsoever He pleases — He works out His own will with us exactly as He likes, 
and it's all nonsense or sin tq^^say any other than what it so clearly teaches*" 

Uriah was a Calvinist of 4he purest water, in fact, had he been anything 
else, it must have been at thl^expense of becoming one of the most miserable 
and self-condemned among men. He was a lazy man, who kept jobs in his 
stop so long that those who had left them were almost ashamed of calling so 
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often to inquire if they were complete ; he was a table sen&ualiat, eating and 
drinking largely and costly at hotels, and when his wife> as frequently hap- 
pened, was compelled to show him the empty ouplioards, and to state the 
ragged condition of the juvenile wardrobes, he invariably solaced himself with 
the theory that if there were want in the house, it was ♦* according to the 
decrees of Providence, who had irrevocably settled everything, even to the 
number of our hairs, before we were bom." 

This fatalism was the only excuse he could make to justify his scandalous 
neglect of his family, and he was proportionately irritated wh^n Lester boldly 
maintained the doctrines of human freedom. 

But there were others present, " united,'* as they said, " in the same faith 
and bound in the same bonds of Christian love," who ** did not repudiate the 
rector because of his ideas of human freedom," for as they stated, and ftiUy 
believed, those doctrines to be according to the Scriptures ; they objected on 
the ground that he was *' constantly harping upon the infidel doctrines, that 
it is through what men do, not through what they think, that they are to win 
the favour of God." ^ 

Brother Alsopp, the toy merchant, gave it as his opinion that the rector 
intended " to undermine the whole Christian faith, for," said he, " it is but a 
month ago last Sunday, I heard him say in his sermon, that error in religion 
was not anything near so bad as sin in morals ; and then he went on arguing, 
that believing in Jesus would do a man no good in the other world, unless he 
gave good weight and spoke the truth whilie he was in this one. Now I 
know that none of us, and we are" all business men, can get a living Unless 
we do as other people do, both in weight and measure ; and every Christian 
man has learned the beautiful truth that it is our faith, and not our works 
that is a saving power. Works are but filthy rags, but faith is a divine 
robe, and they who wear it must be safe." 

Others of the company were ready and delivered their objections. Until at 
length the stranger, whose face indicated the irritation of his mind, rose to 
say how much he had been pained by the conversation he had hoard. 

" Gentlemen," he continued, " I was annoyed at hearing a number of 
men sitting in judgment upon a foreign ruler, who, when questioned, very freely 
and candidly admitted themselves to be ignorant of the facts ; but how much 
more painfid is it to hear you all crying against a man, unto whom every one 
of you will take off your hats to-morrow. You publicly accept him as your 
guide, and then privately attack his reputation. I know him not, but from 
what you have admitted, I judge him to be both a religious man and a gentle- 
man—plain spoken, perhaps incautious. You boast of freedom, and yet desire 
to deny its enjoyment to him, and while talking about religion as if all 
of it that is ever to be in the world depended upon yourselves, you manifest 
a want of charity that shows you to be ignorant of its real constitution." 

Here a clamour arose in the room, some repudiating the charges, some 
declaring him to be a French spy, and others that he was sent by the reetor. 
His voice, however, which was strong and steady, rose above the sounds of 
mutiny, as he said — 

" You invited me to remain and take part in the proceedings, and while 
I have a drop of English blood in my veins, I will never descend to the base- 
ness of attacking an unarmed man, or of assisting by my silence in ruining the 
reputation of one who is not present to defend himself." 

This bold vindication operated to proctu'e silence, when he thus closed 
his remarks, 
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" you do not know mc, and never will do so, but the passing stranger 
ventures upon advising you all to bo n little more modest, a great deal more 
honest, and, above all, for a year at least, to make no pretences of religion. 
You may hunt down your reotor, but that will do you no more good than 
killing your doctor because he giyes bitter draughts. It will bp far better 
for you to admit that you are merely playing a part, and to begin once more 
by being less virtuous in appearance and more so in action." 

Here the tumult reconunenced, and, as it was twelve o'clock, the landlord 
cleared the room, sending each man home to profit by what he had heard ; 
that is, supposing them to bq capable of deriving profit therefrom, which is 
more than doubtKil, The little barber considered tha stranger to be excced*- 
iugly impertinent, and therefore would not trouble himself to reflect upon 
what he had said. Wellbeloyed felt " certain that hp was not to be trusted," 
and very much doubted if " all came to all, whether he could pay twenty 
shillings in the pound." Uriah Irons significantly intimated to Eiukorui the 
tinsmith, that, ^' it was not worth while to trouble themselves about what the 
gentleman had said, for though clever in talk he was not a child of grace, and 
therefore incapable of understanding such high matters." As to the opinions 
of the others, what matters ? They were prepared to back the ** parlour 
company " at the Flying Dutchman, for wisdom, against the world ; and were 
therefore past learning aught. 

But the stranger profited by the conversation. While he was seated at 
breakfast, the landlord entered, and, half-apologising, said, 

** I hope. Sir, you were not put out by the rough opposition up stairs last 
evening ? " 

"Ob, no!" said he, laughing, "it saved me making a bad debt. J 
should have opened an account with Wellbeloved, but I saw by the manner 
of him, that he is not a man to figure im my books. I don't know much 
about religion, and don't trouble myself much about it i but I have travelled 
far and wide enough to learn, that those men who brag so much about their 
orthodoxy, and find fault with the religion of others, though having an 
abundance of tongue*religion possess no honesty of heart," 



LIFE AND TEACHING OF ZOROASTER. 

§ 6, — ZOROASTER AND THE SACRED BOOKS. 

Zoroaster had what modern men call a Mission : he was, as his followers 
say, to become the moral and religious instructor of mankind — the human 
instrument through which truth could be conveyed to the ignorant ; and to 
this end God gave him the Sacred Books, with an ii\junction that he was 
— without fear or trembling 4 without believing that any power on earth 
could harm him — to visit the King Gushtasp, and secure his support and 
protection ; and then, having suc^eded in this mission, he should prc^h the 
truths the Sacred Books cputained to the whole world. Here, then, once, 
and once only, as the Parsees say, — even now believe. — did God speak, face 
to face, with man ; and there in heaven, with His own nnger, did H etrace out 
the Sacred Books for the after-perusal of all races of pious believers There^ 
upon the Mount Alborz, still standing, so calm and noble, in hat Balk 
range, God spake with man — ^from thence He communicated His laws fpr 
human acceptance ^ and eyen to this hour demands obedience. 
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According to the record, He said, " Go, Zoroaster, to thfem to trhom I 
'* send thee, and if they will not receive thee, if they will not do my bidding, 
" then will I cut them off for ever." 

Hearing these words the sage trembled, but again the voice spake, saying, 
" Go to Irman, that world I created pure and beautiful ; that world which 
" knew no sin when first it existed, but which the infernal serpent has spoiled 
" and infected — that serpent which is absorbed in guilt, and pregnant with 
" death. Do thou, who hast approached me on the holy mountain, where I 
" have answered thy inquiries touching what is just, do thou carry my law to 
" Irman." Zoroaster descended from the mountain, and proceeded on hid 
way to the Court of the King Gushtasp, where, undoubtedly, whatever we 
may think as to how he obtained his knowledge, he certainly was a religious 
teacher and reformer. And the people, with unbounded faith, believed this 
story of the mountain — nay, they would proudly point it out, and say, " Still 
*' it stands ; behold it and believe 1 " Nay, many of them went on painful 
pilgrimages to see the mountain upon which this conversation was held. Its 
existence was proof sufficient of the correctness of the history. And there, at 
its base, they knelt down, saying, " Th« ground is holy, the ground is holy, 
" for God was once here." 

Poor Zoroastrians ! and so God talked with your leader, face to face upon 
that mountain ? and then, having given His orders, returned to His heavenly 
abode ? Well, it is no use debating with those naen, for it has been very 
fairly established, that, being mentally near-sighted, they cannot see farther. 
Dr. Wilson has tried at Bombay to make them do so — has tried hard, as he 
very pathetically informs us, to persuade them how absurd it is for them to 
believe that Almighty God talked with a man ; ** I told them that no man 
" hath seen God at any time, and so that the impostor Zoroaster could not 
" have held converse with Him upon the lofty Alborz. But they cling to 
" their folly, in which Satan aids them, and I can do but little for them." 
Yes, Dr. Wilson, you are right, You, we verily believe, can do but little for 
them ; and, indeed, as a general rule, it has never proved at all beneficial to 
put two monomaniacs together when they arc impressed by the same class of 
false ideas. They can only aid each other in getting worse, not better. 
Dr. Wilson says, " Poor Zoroastrians 1" to which we add, " Amen. Poor Dr. 
Wilson !" 

But these books brought forth by Zoroaster to the world, what did they 
contain? Many things, amongst which we find the history of Creation, - 
which occupied twelve months. Ormuzd first created light. Or, perhaps, 
the orthodox Zoroastrian would rather say that Light proceeds from His 
glorious presence, and fills up His glorious abode, and what He did as His first 
act of creation was to fill the void between heaven and the chaotic earth with 
this existing Light, so that all the light we have is the veiy splendour and 
glory of God. " Ormuzd ordained light between heaven and earth ; the 
" fixed stars, and those which move in their courses. As it is said, He 
•* in the beginning created Heaven. The visible fixed stars were formed into 
*' groups or constellations." So that the first period was occupied in filling 
the void with light and creating the stars. The next act was to create the 
Waters, with their finny, and scaly, and shell-housed inhabitants. Then the 
earth was moulded into form, with its lofty moimtains and deep valleys. 
Then came the trees, bearing fruit, and all classes and tribes of vegetables, 
from the humblest lichen up to the massive oak and the lofty cedar. In the 
fifth period animals were made ; all, as they tell us, clean and unclean, wil4 
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and tatne, from the mouse to the elephant ; all were then made by Ormuzd. 
And, finally, He, the great Ormuzd, created man, to be the Lord over all 
Creatures. Kaiomers was the first man, and he had no compaiiioD. Thus, 
in six periods were all things created, but they were not equal; those of the 
heavens occupied 45 days ; of the waters, 60 ; of the earth, 75 ; of the trees, 
30; of the animals, 80; and of man, 75 ; making, in the whole, 365 days. 
The succession of events, it will be observed, follows in the order as related ill 
Genesis, though differing in the length of time. But we should also state 
that, in the " Bonn Dehesh," a later work, we are told that it was not one 
year, but 6000 years, and that creation is only to last 6000 years. A state- 
ment that Dr. Gumming, and others similarly interested in the earth's 
longevity, may find of some value, as *a statement drawn flrom heathen 
' writings, which singularly confirms the reasoning from our text, and which 
* shows how true it is that, even in the lowest state, men retain traces of the 
' troths known in Paradise.' But as yet we have not exhausted this history 
of creation, but only a part thereof; for, as we have already remarked above* 
man was alone, with no human brother or sister, and in that matter some 
changes were necessary. 

After Ormuzd had completed his work upon earth, he was visited in his 
heaven by Ahriman, who went as usual with the other angels, but on survey- 
ing the earth, and what had been done, he became angry, and in the shape of 
a foul dragon descended to assail the work Ormuzd had made. All nature 
was seized with horror at his approach, in consternation the very stars 
shrank back, and the good guardian spirits deserted from their posts. 
Then began the work of ravage. Then, according to some passages in 
the Sacred Writings, the savage beasts were first created. Toads and 
other vile monsters, mih. sickness, and sadness, and pain, where peace 
and health had been, assumed the mastery, and threw all into confusion. 
Bat this evil could not be allowed to rule, so Taschter the angel of Sirius, 
came down and destroyed nearly all Ahriman had made. This he did by 
means of rain, which descended for thirty days, until all the earth was 
covered to the height of a man. The monsters died, but the poison in their 
bodies rendered the waters salt, hence the saline matters in the ocean. 
Ormuzd then breathed gently on the waters, and caused them to recede, and 
caused also that out of the spot where Kaiomers' was bedded (or as others, say 
directly out of his dead body) a tree to grow, and this tree was the parent of the 
new race, for " its fruit was ten men and women." The two first that came to 
perfection were Meschia and Meschiane, who, after living together as brother 
and sister through fifty years, became man and wife, and from these proceeded 
the family of mankind. To this account of creation we by no means ask 
assent, nor would we advise, as so many do, that it should be treated with 
supreme contempt as a vile forgery and not a faithful account. Because, as 
we know, man always bungles when he attempts such descriptions. Yet we 
can hardly see how it is that growing out of a tree is such a terrible idea^ or 
that it has more of absurdity than taking the rib of a man as the foundation 
of woman. But could we only get the heart out of this story, methinks 
it would not look so very absurd. Nay, does it not mean that man is of 
Divine origin, — God and Nature working to one end, and that he was the 
first result of such combined action ? But the key is lost, and now we have 
only the symbol, which is of no more value than a hieroglyph to one who does 
^ot comprehend the sign. It looks a ma^e without a plan to the uninitiated, 

V. W. P, 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE REFORMATION.— XXXII. 

THE ** UNKNOWN HEROES " OF THE REFORMATION, 

"De8?isbj not the day of amall things," ia a warning which is much needed 
by men in general. It has a wide apd very various application. We are too 
apt to be dazzled by the great and marvellous ; too ready to lose sight pf 
much that ia noteworthy, because it appears little or mean, and in no way 
remarkable. Men travel far in search of sensations, and ignore the teaching 
which is contained in the homely experiences of every clay. Many minds 
stand awed and entranced in the presence of the mighty snow-capped Alps, 
but find no source of wonder or delight in the "living flowers of loveliest 
** blue " which " spread garlands at their feet." Thousands of men are im- 
pressed by the great and the vast, who feci no pleasure, oi', rather, are . 
ignorant of the pleasure which may be found, in the contemplation of the 
minutCi And yet the power and wisdom of God are really expressed as much 
in the revelations of the microscope as in those of the telescope. The same 
Infinite Power, the same Almighty Wisdom, is shown in the mechanism of 
the smallest insect as in the arrangement of the spheres. 

Even as we find that the minute in Nature, if properly studied, is not 
despicable, that it. is only because men turn away from the due contempla- 
tion of it that they are apt to think it but of little value, so we find in looking 
at Man, and Man's history, that the little, apparently insignificant, action 
has a worth and value unsuspected by the careless inquirer, and that the 
hidden workings of history, which escape the observation of most lustorians, 
are those in which lie the soui'ce and explanation of mighty results. Even 
as the number ** One " contains all numbers, and the largest conceivable 
sum is but the multiplication of the " one ;" even as the trickling raindrops 
percolate through the mighty mountain mass, and succeed in undermining 
and ultimately overthrowing it ; even as the tiny coral insect forms the sub- 
stratum of whole islands, or the little mountain stream broadens out into the 
mighty rolling river, so the feeble words, or the unobserved deeds, of obscure 
indaviduals have often been the beginning and the source of great historic 
movements, A Jewish sailmaker preaches, and Christianity is the result ; 
Mahometanism grows out of the conversation of a Nestorian monk and an 
ignorant Ai'ab youth. Some Phoenician sailors light a fire on the sand to 
cook their supper, and the art of Glass-making, with a large chapter in th^ 
- history of Commerce, follow therefrom. Cards are made to please a fool, and 
the Invention of Printing, with all that has gi'own out of that, are after* 
consequences. 

History, to be understood aright, must be looked at as one connected 
whole. The Present cannot be understood without an adequate knowledge 
of the Past, for of that Past it is the development and fulfilment, even as 
itself contains wrapped up within it the entire Future. So much is this the 
case that all thoughtful readers of history feel that when the data are sufii* 
ciently known and properly systematised ; when, in fact, we have a scienpe 
of history, even as we have a science of astronomy, then we may predict the 
after social developments of humanity, even as astronomers now foretell coming 
eclipses, and other future events resulting from the motions of the spheres^ 
No one who believes that God's moral Universe is governed by laws as simple 
and certain in their operation as those of the physical creation, can doubt 
that* Let it be understood, however, that we do not attach the name, or 
give the importance of " History " to the books written by our so-called 
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historians, which are, in fact, histories with the '' history '' left out. History 
as written is mere patchwork ; as it existed in the life of humanity it was a 
gradual evolution. It would seem, to look at written history, that epochs 
and ages stand alone, without connection either with those which preceded 
or those which followed, that the 16 th century was uninflueuced by the 14th, 
and itself in no way influenced tlie 16th. No greater mistake could possibly 
be made ; each age is bound by thousandfold ties to every other. 'Ho age 
stands alone ; therefore every epoch in history must be studied as only a part 
of one great whole. 

Even as with the Ages, so with the Men of History. Tt would appear as 
if the writers of history fancied that great men were strangers to this world, 
denizens of some other sphere who by some chance — lucky for humanity, but 
too often unlucky for themselves — ^had strayed upon earth. Whereas the 
truth is great men are^results j their lifework, all that makes them great, has 
been rendered possible by the unremembered work of men who went before 
them, Eor instance, Stephenson is identified with our railroad system, and 
let him have the credit which is so justly his ; but would Stephenson and his 
work have been a possibility if thousands of men whose names we know not, 
but who through the centuries liave drained the marshes, made firm land of 
the bog, and in hundreds of other ways worked to make England what it is, 
had not gone before ? Every great movement in history has its pioneers ; 
every great invention its precursors and preparatory workmen; men who 
heralded the way either by pointing out its necessity, or who by failing in 
the attempt to meet the difiiculties which it has conquered, narrowed the 
distance to be travelled in accomplishing it. There has ever ])een a John the 
Baptist before the Christ f voices in the wilderness predicting the advent of 
the Coming Man. Thus the great man never comes unheralded and unforetold. 

It was even so with the men of the Great Reformation. Men are apt to 
look upon this not as a growth and development, but to stand and gaze with 
astonishment at the fact that Luther rose up to the accomplishment of a 
mighty work which no one before his time had any thought of. Indeed, so 
much is D'Aubigne, the "evangelical" historian of the Eeformation, astonished 
at the wonder^l nature of the work done, that he attributes it to a special, 
interference of Grod in the history of the world at that particular juncture. 
We shall have the opportunity of examining this theory later on in our work, 
now we merely call attention to it. D'Aubigne does not of course deny that 
Huss and WyclifPe had worked before, but explains their careers in the same 
way — they were men specially gifted by God. We, however, who have looked 
at their careers, know that Wycliffe's Reform grew out of the political cir- 
cumstances of his time; Huss's, also, out of the general detestation felt 
among his countiymen for the vice and corruption in the Church, aided by 
the influence of Wydiffe's writing. But beyond Huss and Wycliflfe there 
were another class of men — the ** unknown heroes '• of the Reformation, who 
paved the way for Luther's work by gradually indoctrinating the people with 
the desire for Reform, and spreading abroad a feeling of dissatisfaction with 
the Church. 

Justice to humanity demands that we should not be blind to this. It is 
very necessary, too. In these days, that we should remember it, when every 
evangelical scribbler is ready to paint the humanity of the prereformation 
time as capable of conniving at and revelling in the grossest vice and evil, 
as not being revolted at the blackest sins against God and man. This tallica 
90 well; too, with that hideous and blasphemous Church doctrine of human 
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depravity that those who listfen to priests are very apt to believe. But let 
us be just to humau nature, and recognise the fact that there were good men 
in the dai'kest of the Dark Ages, men who were revolted at the vice and cor- 
ruption engendered by Priestcraft and fostered by the Church ; indeed, it 
was this feeling on the part of thousands that caused the spread of the 
Hussite and Wycliffite " heresies." But when the Church had succeeded iu 
branding these Proto-Reformers and their followers with the name, and 
banning them with the curse, of heresy, there still remained within the Church 
men who saw and abhorred the priestly comiption and vice, and who, by 
their writings and their teachings, paved the way for the great RebeUion 
against the Priesthood which marked the 16th century. 

Some may say, Why did not these men join the followers of Wycliffe and 
Huss? But let us not blame them too hastily that they did not this. Every 
man is not fitted to become a martyr. In those days, too, ere yet the Print- 
ing Press was invented, these men for the most part knew nought of Huas 
and Wycliffe, or if they heard of them, heard only that they were fearful 
heretics, who denied Christianity and abjured Eeligion. And, again, it 
should not be forgotten that the work these men did would never have been 
done by them except as obedient sons of the Church. These considerations 
afford a sufficient explanation and apology for them, and in drawing our 
readers' attention to some of their teachings, and the influence wrought by 
them in the age preceding the Reformation, we would be /Understood as 
wishing, in the first place, to show that the Reformation itself grew out of 
the action of humanity, was, in fact, ah historical development, having its 
source and explanation (amongst other predisposing causes) in the conscious- 
ness which had graduallv grown up in the minds of men that the priestly 
system and Church teacning which had led mankind into vice and barbarism 
were neither Religion nor Christianity, and in the next place as desiring to 
do justice to human nature, by showing that it has within it a tendency 
against evil, powerful even in the worst of circumstances, so that Priestcraft 
was never able wholly to eradicate human goodness. 

Beyond these, however, there is still another lesson of practical value 
which is involved in the consideration of this subject, this, namely, that how- 
ever insignificant and contracted our sphere of action, we may yet do some- 
what towards furthering the progress of mankind. If we cannot stand out 
in the van, aud as leaders in the battle, we may at least enrol ourselves among 
the "unknown heroes ;" if we cannot be a Luther, we may be a John of Goch 
or a Jacob of Juterbock. Every man may do something. Many a giant 
evil, many a pernicious falsehood, many a capital eiTor, would long ere this 
have been destroyed, and have disappeared from among men if those who 
stood doubting their own capacity to do aught to remove it had banded 
themselves together, or had even gone to work single-handed (though in that 
case the process might have been slower) against it. Evil exists because men 
tolerate it. Error puts on a brazen front because men hesitate to attack it. 

As Religious Reformers, it is well for us ever to remember that there is 
an infinite value in Individual Endeavour; that the greatest movements 
which history records have originally existed in the earnest thoughts and 
words of some few earnest souls, who gave no thought to the question of 
their power to do, but went and did what was in their power. Let no man, 
then, ios an instant doubt his power to aid in the great work of Religious 
Reform. Bethink you, too, of this, that he who is not for us — hand, heart, 
and sovd — is against us, for by his very hesitation he makes the powers of 
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evil strong. The earnest word of truth once spoken, ho matter who the 
speaker, the earnest deed once done, no matter who the doer, have a vahie 
infinite and immeasurable. Though we may not see the results of our work, 
depend upon it those results must come ; and whether they come or not is a 
matter which we can afford to leave out of our calculations if we can but 
answer to our own consciences and tp God for having done all that lay in 
our power to bring them about. Let each man who ^vishes well to our cause 
go about the work in this spirit, and it will not be long before it will be a 
great success. In any case his reward will be all-sufficient in the conscious- 
ness he will possess of having done his duty. 

JAS. L. GOODING. 



SOUTH PLACE CHAPEL SUNDAY EVENING LECTURES. 
BY P. W. PERFITT. Pn. D. 

THE LIFE AND CIIAEACTER OF ELIJAU. 
(Continued from p, 96.) 

It is quite natural for the curiosity of a reader of this narrative to be excited upon 
manv points, all. of which are important in their general bearing upon the authority 
of the narrative as a whole. Por instance, who can avoid asking bow it was possi- 
ble for one man to do so much in so short a time. According to the narrative, 
Elijah did not begin to build his altar until the failure of the Baalites was made 
manifest ; but when he began,' the work went on at a rate which far surpassed 
anything achieved in our modern systems of building. The story reads as if 
Ebjali did not begin to work until " the time of the offering of the evening saeri- 
" ficc," when, seemg that Baal had not answered, he called the people to heed his 
words and to watch bis actions. The hour for the evenmg^sacrifiee was that of sunset. 
But, taking advantage of a statement made by Josephus, to the effect, that at a 
later date it was ofiSred at 3 p.h., Kiel states that it is the earlier hour we are to 
fix upon. This is an assumption which is not warranted by the facts. He sug- 
gests, also, that the Hebrew should be translated not " till the offering, •' but " till 
" towards the offering," thus securing a lapse of time between that point when the 
failure of the Baalites was made clear, and that when Elijah sacrificed. This may 
be granted, but still it is impossible to believe that the whole series of recorded 
events occurred within any such scanty period. There was, first of all, the altar 
to be bunt. The text says, " repaired an old altar," but then goes on to speak of 
Elijah building one with twelve stones. Whether repairing an old or building a 
new altar requires stone, and no single man can move very heavy blocks of stone, 
in an instant. It must have been of great size. A bullock cut up and laid out 
according to the orthodox method covered a considerable space, and thus the mere 
removal of the stones must have occupied no inconsiderable portion of time. They 
were not miraculously moved or it would have been so stated; neither does it seem 
that the writer believed the prophet had any assistance in performing his building 
labours, so that we are compelled to desire more information before undertaking to 
say that the narrative is true. 

There are, however, other wonders. The altar was completed, and then he dug 
a trench ronud about it, "great enough to contam two measures of seed." What 
size was that trench ? The critics are divided, because, in truth, the original does 
not mean that the capacity of the trench was merely equal to the two measures, 
but that "the surface was equal to that upon which two measures would be sown." 
This would give a verv large space, and that was what the original writer believed. 
Ail those who believea in the stories of giants and fairies were satisfied with the 
most incongruous and contradictory narratives, being under the impression that, 
from the beginning to the end the events were supernatural. This notion does not 
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suit the modern mind, but it is involved in the text, and with all its inoonsistenoies 
it cannot be ignored i But taking its capacity as being smaller^ it must still be 
spoken of as a deep trench, dug on all the four sides of an altar large enough to 
lay a bullock upon, and thus not less than twenty-four square yards. This is the 
smallest space allowable, and then the question arises. How, if Eujah began his work 
of building towards the time of fevenmg sacrifice (say at 4 p.m.), could he in til'o 
hours have done ho much, both in. the way of alar building and trench digging? 
The majority of readers never pause to ask such questions, any more tfatin ire in 
our boyhood time asked how the dwarfs and fairies did so much in a short time. 
It was the event we looked at — not the possibilities, but when older grown it was 
the latter which forced itself upon our attention. And so here ; there is no hint 
of supernatural work, it is all stated as a plain matter of building and digging, 
and I do not hesitate to say it was utterly impossible for any man to liave done the 
work, even in twenty-four hours, much less, then, was it possible for it to have been 
done in two, or, at the most, three hours. 

Unhappily, however, for the credit of the narrative, other wonders and impossi- 
bilities follow. When the whole was complete Elijah ordered some of the people 
to bring water to pour over the altar and wood, ana bullock, which they did until 
all were drenched. They brought four barrels ; of their size we cannot speak, but 
to make the narrative perfect they must have been very large, for they drenched the 
whole. When tliis was completed he ordered them to do it again, and again for 
the third time, after wliich he filled, or had the trench filled with water. How 
many scores of gallons were required for filling the trench must be decided by those 




Mount Carmel was not to be obtained at any time without great labour. Some 
ingenious gentlemen have supplied good springs from which they suppose it to 
have been arawn; but let the springs be ffranted, and let them be ever so good, 
still time is an element in the matter, which cannot be dispensed with. To do the 
work of inundation after the altar was built would require many hours, even sup- 
posing that there were many ready hands to render assistance. 

But the gentlemen who have been so liberal as to supply good springs seem 
to have forgotten that even they run dry after a long drougnt. Tne narrative 
states that for above three years there had been no ram, so that all the wells and 
springs had eone dry. Can we suppose those on Mount Carmel to have remained 
open when those upon the plains were closed ? Obviously, the mountain-springs 
would dry up first, and thus they who have so generously imagined the springs, 
must complete their work b^ imagining some means of supply. 

Driven from thisj there is no use in descending two thousand feet to the Hiver 
Kishodj for that also must have been equally dry, and so there is no other assump- 
tion than that, as Dr. Kitto suggests, the water was salt and brought from the 
sea. If so, theUi as they had mues to carry it, how long were they in conveying 
the necessary quantity ? Men camiot jump over miles of mountains down to the 
seashore to obtain salt water, and then leap back in the same hurried manner. 
The narrative, like all others of a similar character, does not dwell upon such 
small mattersi but hurries on to the end, as 1 must do, merely protesting that 
while so niany impossibilities are crowded together, it lies beyond our power to 
say that it is true. Unless the water was supplied mirabulously it could not have 
been thus used upon the top of CarmeL 

But what of the results P What of the butcheries ? The writer says : ** And 
"Elijah said unto them, Take the prophets of Baal; let not one of them escape. 
"And they took thom: and Elijah brought them down to the brook ttishon, and 
" slew them there*" * So that they were all butchered, and bv the hand of the 
" Man of Qod." All slam without mercy and without regard to justice. Can 
we picture to our minds this man of blood while engaged in his tearful task ? 
To slay one man must be a fearful task, from which we all should start back 

• 1 Kihgs, X¥Hi. 40. 
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appalled, but what would be our feeling were we^ called upon to tlay Boreral 
hundifeds P And Why slay them, when, if the narrative were but true, they would 
hare been glad to join in the Jehovah worship F If they had failed with their own 
and then had seen the success of Elijah, are wc not bound to believe they would 
have tiirned to the most powerful Divinity ? Men never cleave to a dethroned 
Qod» While they can behdve in His power a faithful Worship is possible, but once 
prove His inferiority and all is done. Bo that in this case, if the narrative of these 
astounding events be true, then the certainty is that there was no need to slay 
the men. All that that they stood in iieed of was a fair chance to declare them- 
selves to be on the side of the victor and his Divinity. 

They who swear by the Biblioal narrative have felt themselves somewhat 
hampered by this stroke of slaughter, and yet they have managed to escape from 
it rather easily. Dr. Kitto remarks that "the appeal of Elijah was to the 
. " people* He called upon them to inflict, then and there, upon these Hngleaders 
" of tne people in idolatry — the punishment which the law denounced, and such as 
" would have been inflicted upon himself had the victory been on their side j and the 
" king seems to liave been too awe-stricken to interfere. From the character of 
^'Elijahi we have no doubt that he executed this act of blood heartily and with 
" entire satisfaction. It is not for us to vindicate him. The only question is, 
" Was this in accordance with the law, and with the spirit of the times f It 
" certainly was. And Britons^ not so much as fifty years ago, performed under their 
"Own laws, with perfect peace of mind, upon far less heinous offenders, the deadly 
" executions whicn We now regard with horror. If, theli, in looking back upon the 
" hist ^neration, we make allowance for this great change of law and sentiment 
" within so short a time, we must needs make the same allowance in surveying the 
"more remote, and less refined, age in which Elijah lived."* But I decline to 
make that allowance until it is conceded that we are dealing with the story of 
ordinary life. If God guided Elijah, then what the prophet did under such cir- 
cumstances must be attributed to the Divinity. Dr Cox contends that "the 
" slaughter of the priests of Baal which followed, at the command of Elijah, was 
"not the indulgence of personal revenge, but an act of retributive justice for 
"the blood of the prophets, which they had caused to be shed; and of righteous 
" punishment for the guilt which they had incurred in seducing the Israelites from 
" the worship of the true God ; to whom also they owed allegiance as their special 
" protector, havinff been by Him separated from all other nations "f Is it true 
that these priests nad seduced the people to turn from Jehovah P Can it be said 
that they were ever true worshippers P And is it for any man to slay another upon 
matters of religion P 

But after all this the king was to be won over. Bain was promised. Elijah, 
after the butchery returned to the top of Carmel, " and said to his servAnt, Go 
" up now, look towards the sea. And he Went up, and looked, and said, There is 
" nothing. And he said. Go again seven times. And it came to pass at the 
" seventh timet that he said, Behold there ariseth a little cloud out of the sea, like 
" a man's hand. And he said. Go up, say unto Ahab, Prepare thy chariot, and get 
" thee down, that the rain stop thee not. And it came to pass m the meanwhile, 
"that -the heaven was black with clouds and wind, and tnere was a great rain, 
" and AJiab rode, and went to Jezreel. And the hand of the Lord was on Elii'jdi; 
" and he girded up his loins, and ran before Ahab to the entrance of Jezreel." J 
Fancy the prophet bounding before the chariot of Ahab ! A more pitiful sight 
cannot be conceived, unless it be Crammer flattering Hemr the Eighth. 

And now Ahab informed his wife, Jezebel, of what had been done. " And 
" Ahab told Jezebel all that Elijah had done, and withal how he had slain all the ' 
"prophets with the sword. Then Jezebel sent a messenger unto Elijah, saying, 
" So let the' gods do to me, and more also, if I make not tny life as the life of one 
"of them by to-morrow about this time^ And when he saw that, he arose, and 
" went for his life, and came to Beer-sheba, which belongeth to Judab, and left his 

« Kitto. Daily Bible Illustrations, vol. iv. p. 344. 
+ Sacred History ahd Biography, p. 244, * \ Kings, xviii. 43-46. 
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"servant there. But he himself went a day's journey into the wilderness, and 
" came and sat down under a juniper tree : and he requested for himself that he 
'* might die ; and said. It is enough ; now, O Lord, take away my life ; for I am 
" not better than my fathers." * So that the selfsame man who could mercilessly 
slaughter with his <l>wn hand all these priests could not remain to be tried in the 
fire of persecution. Take the picture as painted by the author, and we must say 
that EujaJi, too, was a man, and how often it is seen that he who is readiest to 
create the stake and bind the victims, and set fire to the faggot, is the first to say 
" hold, enough, I cannot ! I cannot ! " when it comes to his own turn to be tried 
in the fire. 

Elijah fled, and went away from his servant a full day's journey into the wilder- 
ness, where the thought, as he sat beneath the tree, arose in his mind, " Oh that I 
"could die ! Oh that I now could die ! " The reaction had commenced, for even, 
according to the narrative, this man was not a murderer by profession, but kindly 
hearted and generous! Roused to a lofty pitch of bitter religious fanaticism, he 
could sieze the priests of Baal and immolate them upon the altar of God ; bat 
when the hour of reaction came, once more the man emerged^ from the fanatic, 
and then he looked with inexpressible horror upon his work. Aiid to what had it 
all led ? How had the nation been profited by the sacrifice ? He had conquered, 
and now in the hour of victory it is as an exile he sits beneath the juniper tree, to 
review the horrible past. Let us read what follows, and see what lurks beneath 
the curious story. He lay down and slept, and "behold an angel roused him to 
" eat and refresh himself for a long journey," a journey of forty days, to Mount 
Horeb, was before him. The journey was made. Horeb was reached, and then 
follows tills relation. " The word of the Lord came unto him, and said. What doest 
" thon here, Elij^di ? And he said, I have been very jealous for the Lord God of 
"hosts : for the children of Israel have forsiiken thy covenant, thrown down thine 
"altars, and slain thy prophets with the sword, and I, even I only, am left ; and 
" they seek my life, to take it away."-)* Does it not seem strange to you that such 
an answer should be given by one who is represented as one of the greatest of 
Eeligious heroes ? Where was the heroism of thus flying from the battle at the 
time his presence was most needful? Nor was this the first time that this "pro- 
" phet " had shown himself thus wanting. Very different to this has ever been 
the conduct of the real heroes of the Past — the men to whom, apart from fore^ne 
conclnsions and priestly teachings, the suffrages of the world are most willm^lv 
given. Often has it been that the witnesses of the truth might also have sam, 
"I only am left, and the evil ones seek my life to destroy it," but stiU they re- 
mained and fought the good fi^ht, and, unlike Elijah, — spriest-made hero though 
he be — ^never thought of desertm^ their posts because danger pressed. But the 
story proceeds : and the Lord said, " Go forth, and stand upon the mount before 
" the Lord. And, behold, the Lord passed by, and a great and strong wind rent 
" the mountains, and break in pieces the rocks before the Lord ; but the Lord 
" was not in the wind ; and after the wind an earthquake ; but the Lord was not 
"in the earthquake." j 

{To be coniimted.) 

* 1 Kings, xix. 1.4. + Ibid. 10. t Ibhl. U. 
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OUT OP THE CLOUD; . 

ORj AN ENGLISH RECTOR IN SEARCH OF A CREED. . , 

A TALE; BY P. W. P. 
CHAPTER XIV. 

A TALK ABOUT THE CLERGY AND THE DEVIL. 

Sitting at breakfast one morning, not a great while after the events 
recorded in the previous chapters, Lester appeared to be much depressed, 
and Ella had evidently descended without her usual flow of spirits and good 
humour. Eew ladies were of a more, cheerful disposition, and generally, 
the morning meal was enlivened by a genial conversation, in which she took 
no unimpoi'tant part. There was something to tell of her flowers, or fea- 
thered domestics, of which she was particularly fond, and equally curious in 
watching and commenting upon their habits. Accoixling to custom, Lester 
and Ella had been out in the grounds, she to gather a few flowers, 
for the breakfast-table, he to enjoy his reflections and plan the business of 
the day ; but this morning there was moodiness — a heaviness upon their 
spirits, and both had failed in their objects, the flowers pleased her not, 
although many of them were among the finest specimens which could be pro- 
duced ; and his thoughts were confused and moody. A few letters lying 
upon the table were hastily opened and passed over without comment. 
Neither spoke of their contents, and it appeared as if the meal were to 
end in perfect silence. Had they been two lovers who had had words on 
the previous evening, they coidd not have been more politely cold, or lovingly 
formal to each other. This, however, was a condition of things that could 
only be temporary, for neither of them had any cause of alienation or cold- 
ness. Ella was the first to break through the barrier by asking — 

"How is it, George, that I have such a strange distaste for talking or 
moving this morning ? I feel as if it would be a relief for me if I could g*t 
into some dark quiet comer to shed tears ; it seems as if something fearful, 
or empedally unpleasant were about to happen. I have no 'pricking of my 
thumDs ' to tell me that * something evil this way comes,' iand yet, til one 
Vol. VI. New Series. Vol. II. I 
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moment, I am in a* state of indescribable apprehension ; while, in the next, I 
feel a sudden joy, which is equally overwhelming and inexplicable." 

Lester confessed to sharing the same indefinable dread, still, without 
being able to account for it. It was only when rallied by his sister, who, 
none the less, continued '* ill at ease,'* and pressed to endeavour an explana- 
tion bf such phenomena, that he roused himself sufficiently to observe, in 
answer to her questions, that probably what they felt depended upon the 
unpleasant situation of their affairs in Crosswood, and upon the growing 
distaste to his ministerial efforts. 

That situation was anything but enviable: With the best and purest 
intentions, Lester had commenced his official life with dealing in the plainest 
and most straightforward manner with his pmshioners. He was gentle in 
reproof, but especially firm in maintaining his opinions. He invariably called 
both things and actions by their right names, and would not pretend to be 
what he was not. In all his sermons he avoided historical and prophetical 
discussions, and bluntly assumed Christianity to be a well-defined religious 
and moral system, having, on the one hand, a set of promises relating to the 
future, for the joy of all believers, which were sure to be fulfilled, and a series 
of duties to be performed in the present by those who would be at peace 
here and hereafter. 

Upon one occasion, preaching before the Dean, he chose for his text the 
command given by Jesus to his disciples, " Swear not at all," and after 
exposing, in a few plain sentences, the fallacies which crowd the pages of 
those divines who attempt to soften down its obvious meaning, he proceeded 
to argue that all Christians — that all who take the name of Jesus — are bound 
to reftise to make path in public courts quite as much so as in private lite. 
After the congregation had dispersed, the Dean endeavoured to persuade him 
that the sermon was based upon a fallacy. 

" I shall not," said he, ''insult you by using the arguments commonly 
employed to satisfy the ignorant and vulgar crowd upon this point, for, of 
coarse, you know, that, more or less distinctly, they are sophistical. They 
suit the crowd and satisfy it, therefore, I do not hesitate about using them 
in ordinary sermons. But, of course, there can be no doubt of Jesus having 
meant his command to be binding upon all Christian men, none that he 
meant swearing in the ordinary meaning of that term. All that I freely 
concede, just as you stated it ; but still, I would impress this upon your 
mind, that we must use our own discretion in regard to the times and seasons. 
We are not to cast pearls before swine. It is not wise at all times to preach 
the entire doctrines and duties of Christianity. Men would take alarm, and 
leave us altogether, so- that it becomes our duty to give them no more than 
they can bear. And this is not an age in which to preach against ' public 
oaths,* for they constitute part of the law of the land, and, as such, we must 
respect th^m," 

Lester warmly contended that either we should preach Christianity as a 
whole, or cease to call ourselves Christians, and that if Jesus were the Christ, 
then he thought it presumptuous on our parts to alter or hide up any part of 
his teaching. 

The Dean declined to continue the discussion, but kindly intimated his 
admiration of Lester's genius and earnestness. " But, beware," said he, in 
oondusion, *' lest the latter lead you into those bold courses of preaching 
and denunciation, through which the power of the former will be deprived 
of its due weight and influence upon society." 
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It cannot be said that Lester profited much by tKis well-meant advice, 
for he still rose, Sunday after Sunday, to preach practical sennons, in which 
were no apologies for splendid sin, no excuses for unchristian bitterness. 
Through all he said, there ran the two convictions that " Jesus had authority 
to teach a new religion, whose lightest precepts are binding upon us," and 
that " human life is no idle dream, to be frittered away in mere folly, but a 
stern reality, to be lived manfully and with honour." But it was impossible 
to hide from himself the fact, that while the poor were almost malignantly 
delighted by his preaching, the respectable tradesmen, the farmers, and the 
wealthy, were very much dissatisfied. The poor were not so, and yet they 
were not much improved, for, as a rule, they kept constantly on the watch 
for what they called the hard hits given to the rich masters, and gave little 
or no heed to the general bearings of the discourse. This soon became 
known to the wealthy chm-chmen, amr made them treat the rector as a 
revolutionist in disguise, scarcely a day passed without his receiving an 
annoying letter, or being exposed to most unpleasant interviews, all of which 
operated upon his spirits, and made him feel how hard it is to be an honest 
man. 

Ella was not satisfied with the general answer her brother had given, 
and suggested that she was in that state of mind in which persons are said 
to foretel disaster. " What," she asked, " is the difference between that and 
prophecy ?" 

'* It is exceedingly difficult," he replied, "to draw a line between philo- 
sophical or practical prediction; and those utterances which have been spoken 
of, and are still known as prophecies. So many instances are recorded of 
men having foretold future events, that it would be as unwise to deny the 
fact, as it is on the part of others to assume them to have been directed and 
instructed by a supernatural Power. The latter may be supposed, but cannot 
be demonstrated." 

** I have always felt the impossibilty of proving that," interposed Ella, 
"and it has frequently occurred to me, as a matter worth inquiring 
into, how the - ancient prophets could know themselves to be filled with 
Inspiration. Of course, I believe, as you know, that they were so, still, I 
cannot understand how they knew it. I have tried to tell whence came my 
own thoughts, how they were connected with recent events, but could not do 
so. And if I were inspired, I feel that it would be impossible for me to 
prove it, even to my own satisfaction, much less to that of others. Until I 
can teU the source of my ordinary thoughts, I should be imable to speak of 
any as supernatural. How then can this be told ? " 

" As I have said, Ella, that cannot be demonstrated, but there is still a 
greater difficulty in discriminating between feelings which are the first-bom 
of Fear, and those strange premonitions of coming disaster which have been 
recorded among the remarkable anecdotes of illustrious men. When it occurs 
in the instances of soldiers or sailors going into battle — they predicting their 
own death — there is nothing really worthy of wonder ; the only real cause of 
astonishment, lies in the fact, that so much should have been said about such 
premonitions, for, if it be remembered that thousands march to the field 
under the same conviction, who yet succeed in quitting it without even 
receiving a wound, the cases of those who fall will cease to appear remarkable. 
There are, however, other instances of premonitions in which there were no 
known circumstances calculated to excite them, wherein the parties have fore- 
told that accidents were about to happen, and which came accordingly.* There 
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is, at first sight, something surprising in this, but on reflection it is found 
that these may be resolved in a similar manner. As for instance, it is by no 
means rare for persons to feel an undefined repugnance to taking a journey, 
which has been previously settled upon, or to engaging in tasks in which 
their assistance has been promised. They feel as if some accident ^would 
befal them, and consequently are thoroughly averse to entering into the pro- 
posed business, yet, being constrained, they do it, and, as it turns out, with 
perfect safety. The dread of evil proved to be imaginary, and, much to the 
disgust of the Spiritualist, no farther notice was taken of it. The medical phi- 
losopher explains the phenomenon by referring it to some derangement of the 
liver and its secretions, and concludes that a larger amount of biliary matter 
was present in the blood to operate upon the brain. This explanation shocks 
the sensibilities of many wlio pretend to philosophical acumen, qnite as much 
as poets are shocked when the hesitation and changing moods of Hamlet are 
referi'cd to dyspepsia. Still there is a measure of truth in the suggestion 
which no wise man will venture upon repudiating. But it does not follow 
that there are no cases which cannot be thus accounted for. It appears per- 
fectly clear that there are. instances in which 'coming events cast their 
shadows before,' in which the soul seems capable of prefiguring for itself the fact, 
but not the nature of the storm which is about to burst, or wherein it seems 
to have a perfect knowledge of the fact that something pleasant is about to 
occur. But," he added, "I must not remain here idling away the time, discussing 
incomprehensible subjects, especially while there are so many sick to be 
visited, and so much parish business to attend to." He hm*ried away, and 
the dullness soon passed from his spirits. Eetimiing about five to dinner, 
he was startled by Jane in the hall crying out — 

" Oh, Sir, dear Master George, who do you think is in the parlour with 
Miss EUa? Not Miss Mary ! No ! You can't guess, but its Doctor Moule. 
He has come, and is going to stay all night." 

The latter piece of information was lost upon Lester, for no sooner had 
he heard who was with his sister than he bounded off to join them, and within 
a minute a manly gripe of the hand told the two friends how glad they were 
to meet. 

" Yes," said the Doctor, " I knew I should be welcome, and I had no 
time to write. An old patient of mine, who is staying about eight miles from 
here, would have me' sent for. She was not satisfied with the country doctor, 
and said he did not understand her complaint. Probably he did not, for all 
she suffers from is the having too much money, too little to do, and an inor- 
dinate appetite. I can manage her well enough, so I was obliged to come, 
and being so near, how could I return without calling ?" 

"I would never have forgiven you," said Ella, "but now prepare for 
dinner and a long chat. I quite envy you the luxury in store." 

Preparations were soon made ; dinner was soon despatched, and then, as 
Ella had predicted, an interesting conversation followed. 

At one point the Doctor suddenly asked, " And what would you say if I 
were coming to live with you ?" 

" Nothing that the blind goddess could turn up upon her wheel would 
give us greater pleasure than to know that Doctor Mbule was coming to 
reside at Crosswood. I speak for Ella and Mary — who will soon be here-?— 
as well as myself. And, Doctor, if the Eectory is not large enough I'll 
build a new v(mg, to make room for you." 

" Better let it alone, for I should be a perpetual bore to Ella. No, it will 
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not answer just now ; but when I have the gout, or am scant of breath, and 
need a deal of nui'sing, then 1*11 come. And, indeed, Greorge," he gravely con- 
tinued, " it is hard to tell who is to nurse me, now the two queens ai-e away." 

" Let us strike a bargain : and do you agree to join us before the gout 
comes, to prevent travelling." 

" No, it will not do. In fact, at present the district is too healthy, much 
too healthy for me. Not that I care a pin about the fees, but I must have 
something to do. I could no more live without patients than a terrier could 
thrive without vermin." 

" You are as difficult to trip up as an eel is to hold ; but. Doctor, I have 
you upon the hip there. You mean to say, that unless somebody else is sick 
you cannot be content. Is not that a strange confession for a philosopher ?" 

" It may sound so, yet it is true ; and I am no exception to the general 
rule, except, perhaps, in speaking the truth about it. All professions thrive 
by evils. Judges, Lawyers, and Gaol Governors prosper through the exist* 
ence of knaves; and the glorious profession of arms would be unknown, 
were it not for despotism and selfishness. And the Clergy are in the same 
predicament. No offence to the Cloth ; but were it not for the Father of 
Lies, clerical toast would be but poorly buttered ; in fact, the clergy would 
have HO bread to toast." 

" Well, if we are dependants upon his bounty, at least we are his sworn 
enemies — always in arms against him 1" 

" Yes, in theory they are, and it's a pretty theory, too ; but they don't 
want him to be poisoned out of the way. For instance, you have begun to 
teacli men to hate the devil, and, according to the too popular notion, all the 
clergy would be delighted to hear of his destruction." 

" So they would be 1 and although the world is distracted with religious 
divisions, all sects would agree about the advantage of getting him put 
decently out of the way. I'm not sure of their caring two straws about its 
being * decently ' done, so long as it were done." 

Doctor Moule shook his head incredulously, being under the impression^ 
that when Lester knew more of the clergy his opinions would be greatly, 
changed. According to his ideas, they would denounce the devil living, but 
would equally denounce any who would undertake to put him out of existence. 
As was his good fortune when speaking, he had an illustration ready. 

" Your father used to tell the story of a Captain Maclean, who was power- 
ful as an orator in denouncing * war as a very horrible, savage, and altogether 
ignoble plan of settling disputes;' but when anyone proposed that peace 
should be proclaimed and preserved, he was equally eloquent in m-ging, that 
such a plan was ridiculous, * because, without war, there would be nothing 
for the soldiers to do.' Now, that is much the same as the conduct of the 
clei^. If any man could kill the devil, and went forth upon the highway 
intending to do it, they would stop him." 

** Dollond would-be thrown into a fever to hear you talk thus, and I feel 
quite uncomfortable." 

" Yes, because, although he is very learaed, he never looks at things with 
a practical eye. The fact is, that this is a land of vested interests, and we 
are so conservative, that not even the devil could be killed without calling 
forth the bitterness of those who have a vested interest in his life. Every 
profession must live. Sickness finds me plenty to do, and the devil makes 
work for gentlemen of your cloth. Yet why do you look so uncomfortable, 
George?" 
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" Because I think there is irreverence in your language. Such subjects 
should be treated in another manner." 

" That is what the Mussuhnen said to me when I was in Turkey. They 
protested that, unless I spoke of the Koran and its commentaries with pro- 
found respect, they could not converse with me about them, because they 
were as uncomfortable. But I am treating the subject truthfiilly, and there 
cannot be irreverence in that. Truth is unpleasant at times, and even to 
hint it makes men uncomfortable. Only yesterday, while I was in the news- 
room, the Eeverend Ebenezer Hermon was talking about the pains his 
obedience to his call would cause him. It seems that he is leaving Brown 
Willows for a much richer living in Yorkshire, and I asked him why he 
obeyed it. The start he gave was truly melo-dramatic ; and when he asked 
if I thought he would dare to disobey God, there was an air of proudly- 
arrogant humility about him which raised the devil in me. I pressed him to 
tell how he knew the call was from God, but instead of doing so, he merely 
said he had thought that I was a religious man. Seeing that no answer was 
forthcoming, I asked how it happened, that when a small but rich congre- 
gatipn called a man from a larger but poorer flock, the call was generally 
obeyed ; but scarcely ever did that follow when the call was from a congre- 
gation that paid three hundred a-year less than he was then receiving. Of 
course he could only grin his apeish reply ; and we all know that when a mail 
gets ivhat he considers a call, he never answers until he is satisfied about the 
stipend ; and, consequently, it is a matter of pounds, shillings, and pence. 
He knew this as well as I did ; and so did they who were in the library, but 
then it is an unpleasant tjuth, and many like to have it shelved. Best for 
all parties to speak it out ; for instance, you are come to Crosswood, simply 
because your good fortune has given you its rectory with i6600 a-year. Now, 
deal honestly with yourself, admit the fact within your own mind, and you'll 
be all the better for it." 

" But surely, Doctor, you cannot mean it to be inferred that the clergy, 
as a body, would be guilty of defending the devil ? You are not to be 
numbered with their enemies, who esteem them as guilty of many crimes, as 
well as capable of much weakness." 

" I don't know about the guilt of it, neither do I trouble to examine 
their enemies, but that which you say I cannot mean, is precisely what I do 
mean. If the devil were in any immediate danger of losing his life, he 
would make no mistake about finding a safe sanctuary in the churches. I'll 
warrant that whoever advanced forward to slay him, would be valiantly 
driven back by the reverend warriors of the Cross." 

" At any rate, they would not argue as the captain did, that a known 
evil must be preserved because of their depending upon it for bread." 

•* No ! if you mean that they would not openly argue as the captain did, 
then you are quite right. Still, in the result, there is no difference, and it is 
their unuttered meaning. They are learned, and quite competent to turn the 
corner of a grave difficulty without leaving any raw edges open to offend 
against good taste." 

** I don't see the way in which they could do it, for every clergyman 
holds himself to be bound to fight against the Evil One, and that involves 
the idea of destroying him." 

" You are, as yet, but a young hand, George. Your seniors would argue 
that, * Since his creation, Satan has proved himself to be the father of dis- 
cord, hatred, and evil, a very liar from the begiiming ; still, it having pleased 
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Jehovah to create him, it could net be for mortal men to destroy, their duty 
being no other than that of guarding against him, so as to avoid all his 
works.' And this would be closed up with the pious reflection that, * All 
such mighty changes must be left in the hands of God, who, in His own good 
time, will work them.' Thus, as for blotting Satan out of existence the 
clergy would denounce it as an unparalelled piece of presumption." 

" You must draw a line between two parties, for it is certain that many 
among them would risk the results if they could but choke the devil, at 
whatever cost. I would make one upon that side." 

" Spoken like the son of Colonel Lester ! Yes, George, I believe you 
would, and that there are many of your school to lend the helping hand 1*11 
not doubt, still there is the majority to go the other road. They must just 
keep him alive or they would perish. Why, man, if it were not through 
fear of the devil nine-tenths of our churches would be empty every Sunday. 
The great body of those who attend do so, not because of loving the service, 
or desiring to hear the sermon, but simply because they are alarmed lest Old 
Nick should acquire some right to possess them if they were to stay away. 
The preachers are as well aware of this as any laymen can be, and it is 
through that they see him to be the main source of their emoluments. Kill 
the devil, and you leave the clergy without a friend. As it is the majority of 
even pious persons like a hit at the parson. It is their fear of the devil 
which keeps them in order. In short, depend upon it, George, if the devil 
were dead) the clergy would follow as chief mournera at his funeral, and 
although he left them no legacy of love, there would be no need of onidnSj 
for the big tears would flow fast and freely." 

" I do not like your line of argument. Doctor, although, probably, there 
is truth in it, stiU you are unusually severe." 

" And it's time to be so, for with the mad world holding its unread 
Bible, which it swears by, in one hand, and its cash book — which it does 
read — in the other, there is ample cause for severity." 

** At all events, the clergy are not responsible for that. They deplore 
the Mammon worship you are hinting at, quite as much as yoilrself." 

*' Yes, they curse the God, but bow before his altar. They denounce 
the sin of getting, but when a golden lectureship is to be won, it is astonish- 
ing how many of them start in the race. I belong to the old school, and 
judge by the results. It was a grand saying that, * By their fruits shsdl ye 
know them.' " 

" Aye, Doctor, it was. And I am very much afraid that if other classes 
of Christians, besides the clergy, were tried by the same rule — " 

" Yes ! Yes ! " intemipted the Doctor, " I know what you are about to 
say, but does not the evil arise in great part from so many of the clergy 
setting so bad an example ? " 

" Well, well, Doctor ! we will leave the clergy alone now. But that 
there is evil I admit. Indeed, I am much more ready to admit it than I 
should have been some months since. My experiences here have already 
taught me many sorrowful lessons. And, Doctor, I heartily wish you would 
fulfil your half-formed intention of coming to live here, for I should then have 
somebody to sympathise with, and with whom I could sympathise." 

" WeU, my boy, I saw Barrington yesterday. He has just come home, 
and has taken a place not far from here, and so you will soon have some one 
to sympathise with. Now, let's have a stroll, and take a look at youjf 
parish." 
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FEMALE LIFE IN THE EABLY CHRISTIAN TIMES. 

In most states of society, female life and character are sure indications of 
the domestic condition of a people. It was so with respect to Constanti- 
nople in the fourth centur3^ The city was essentially Greek, and exhibited 
Grecian influence in everything ; yet the depreciation of females, said to 
have prevailed in the Historical age of Greece, was not transmitted to this 
great descendant of the Grecian race ; in fact, not being properly au European 
principle, it never took root among the Romans ; it could not coexist with 
Christianity, and the influences of Christianity and of Rome were amalgamated 
in this new compound of Grecian civilization. Accordingly women have 
found a conspicuous place in the literature of the time. Our readers shall 
judge how far the portraiture is satisfactory ; but we must premise that, while 
our chief informant, St. Chrysostom, cannot sm'cly be false, much of humble 
excellence might have escaped an eye that was ever scrutinizing the follies of 
the great, while his own pages show that there were individuals within his 
personal acquaintance who deserved even his highest commendation. 

The personal channs of the ladies are described far more copiously than 
their mental gifts; indeed the latter seem to have been in general overlaid by 
the care bestowed on their outward adornment. Our readers will recollect 
how decidedly Aristotle tells us that size is one of the virtues of a woman, 
but this was not less a virtue in the times of which we are treating, and 
Gregory Nazianzen forcibly rebukes a kinsman who depreciated his wife only 
because she was too small. Thia important particular being assumed, more 
specific claims were requisite for admission among the belles of the metropolis^ 
The eyes must be full, dark, liquid and rolling; the nose straight, and 
exquisitely chiselled, with nostrils perfectly proportioned; the teeth of 
beautiful arrangement. Thus much was required from Nature ; Art, too, was 
called upon. Painting the face, and dying the eyes with stibium, were 
appliances that few women could resist. It required the utmost tact to induce 
one's wife to relinquish them. "Should she be so addicted," says Chi-ysostom, 
" do not terrify her, do not threaten her; be persuasive and insinuating. Talk 
" at her by reflecting on neighbours who do the same, tell her she appears 
" less lovely when thus tampered with. Ask her if she wishes to look young, 
" and assure her this is the quickest way to look old. Then, finally, come 
** do^vn upon her with the warnings of Scripture. You may speak once and 
" again, and she is invincible, but never desist ; be always amiable and bland, 
** but still persevere. It is worth putting every engine into motion ; if you 
" succeed, you will no more see lips stained with vermilion, a mouth like that 
" of a bear reeking with gore, nor eyebrows blackened as from a sooty kettle, 
" nor cheeks plastered like whited sepulchres." Such is the Saint's exhortation. 
It shows that the dames of the eastern empire could, at least, make their 
independence recognized, and affords a striking contrast to the degraded state 
of their successors in modern times. It is curious, too, to remark how, under 
every change of circumstance, the fashion of painting the eyes has prevailed 
in these regions ; and, indeed, with habits in many respects so dissimilar, 
their delicacy and pampered imbecility would have rendered them fit 
inhabitants of a harem. Their early training was deplorably defective. Till 
the period of a very premature marriage, they lived in the deepest seclusion, 
and we scarcely discern a vestige of mental education. " Whence comes it," 
says Chrysostom, " that the sex is so effeminate, but from their method of 
•* rearing? it is the result of their seclusion, their idleness, their baths, their 
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" unguents, the infinity of tbeir perfumers, and their downy couches." A 
watch was set upon their chambers, the approach even of relationg was almost 
forbidden. It is to be supposed that in childhood they rarely attended the 
worship of the Church, by boys, we know, it was commonly neglected. But 
iio precautions could avail to prevent the bride from catching distant glances 
at her intended partner ; occasionally, from some lofty window, she peered 
after the unknown master of her happiness. This, however, was a felicity 
of which he seldom partook ; the courtship was conducted on his Jbehalf ; he 
was too much intent upon the hippodrome to give himself to such business- 
like transactions. The affair was in the hands of his father and mother — 
and innumerable matchmakers. The contract was properly made in the 
presence of ten witnesses ; and by a singular provision, if a wife brought a 
large dowry, the husband was expected to meet it with a certain amount, 
which, in the event of her early death, might be claimed by her relations, — 
a plausible method of preventing mercenaiy marriages, as many would fear 
to make shipwreck of their all on so uncertain a contingency. 

The religious ceremony was performed a day before the civil contract. A 
bishop or priest joined the hands of the parties and pronounced a blessing ; 
but at home, not in the presence of the Church, Unquestionably the pro- 
ceedings of the following day could not have harmonized with any ecclesias- 
tical rite. Our readers need only call to mind the nuptial festivities of Pagan 
Greece, and they have a picture of those of Christian Constantinople. The 
seclusion of the bride for her whole previous life was frustrated in an hour. 
She came forth from her father's door in all the disfigurements of paint ; 
and she, who had scarcely known that a world existed, was first received into 
it by hosts of drunken and lascivious men — refuse slaves, vagabonds, prosti- 
tutes. But, in tmth, what she had gained was more than sufficient to com- 
pensate for the borrowed splendour which she lost. She had passed from 
the imprisoned seclusion of her youth to a freedom out of doors, and an 
authority at home, such as modern high life could scarcely excel. 

"Woman's most becoming position was when she appeared in all the 
dignity of the housewife, with her maids in silence spinning at her side ; 
but this is an exhibition of rare occuiTcnce ; far more frequently she is in 
tumult indoors or fashionable dissipation abroad. In one of her troubles she 
shared abundantly with modem mistresses ; her servants were an everlasting 
grievance ; and in the fourth century, the troops of them retained by the 
wealthy inhabitants of Constantinople seem to us almost incredible. It waq. 
natural that an inexperienced brido should be charmed by the multitude of 
her maidens, but she little knew what it entailed. As they were property, 
their bodily ailments were matter of ceaseless solicitude ; but this would 
have been tolerable, and even things worse than this — the daily vexation in 
watching over the idle, controlling the mischievous, appeasing the quarrel* 
some, and correcting countless misdemeanours. Something still graver 
remains, and in such a swarm it was sure to occur ; at least one would be 
beautifid. The husband might be truly faithful, but who could brook such 
a collision ? here was the emban-assment of wealth ; she must have multi- 
tudes of attendants, and it redounded to her fame that they should be hand- 
some. In such a case it is not difiicult to foresee the lengths to which un- 
restrained power and petulance might prompt her. Hear Chrysostom com- 
menting on Ephesians, chap. iv. v. 31, ** Let all clamour be put away." 
" Above all things," says he, " let women hear this, for it treats of their 
''habitual practice. When they are exasperated with their damsels the 
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"whole house re-echoes to the cry, and should the house adjoin the 
" street, every passenger overhears the screandng mistress and the 
" shrieking maid : * What can be the matter P ' bursts from every mouth. 
" * It is Mrs. So and So beating her maid.* What,'* continues the preacher, 
" may she not beat her? I say not that, for she ought ; but not continually, 
" nor immoderately, nor for household trifles, nor for negligent service merely. 
•• But if she injures her own soul, then all men will approve, and not condemn, 
" the beating. Yes, if she will not improve, correct her with a rod and blows. 
** And what ato I to do if she paints ? Forbid it. What, if she is given to 
" drinking, talking, and scandal? Why how many ladies are the same ! But 
" many a mistress is so savage as to scourg6 till one whole day cannot efface 
" the stripes, and when the unhappy woman next appears in the bath, all this 
" cruelty is disclosed. Now she is threatened with the dungeon, now assailed 
" with ten thousand oaths and maledictions ; first she is a witch, and then a 

** streetwalker, and next a ; for, in her foaming passion, a mistress 

"withholds no insults. She strips her, and binds her to the bed-post, 
" summons her children to the spectacle, and bids her dotard spouse act the 
" part of the executioner. Ought these things to happen in the house of 
." Christians ? Why," he concludes, " why are you all blushing ; or rather, 
" not all, but such as feel it applicable to themselves ?" We fear that this 
picture is not much overcoloured ; the law had interposed to control the 
unlimited power of life and death, which masters could formerly exercise, but 
it had done nothing to repress such scenes as these. Constantino had 
published two edicts on the treatment of slaves; the first specifies the 
instrument of punishment which may be used with impunity by the master, 
even though to death — namely rods and thongs ; the second provides more 
explicitly for this event, and declares that the death of the slave is not to be 
attributable to unjustifiable usage when inflicted by these means, because the 
master must be supposed to intend his reformation. C. J. R. 

CHAEACTERISTICS OF THE EEFORMATION.— XXXIH. 

JOHN OF GOCH. 

Born about the beginning of the fifteenth century, in the little town of Qoch 
(then in the Duchy of.Cleves, but now within the Ehine province of Prussia), 
John Pupper, who, according to the common usage of his age, was known as 
" John of Goch" — being so named from the^ place of his birth — may stand 
as our first example of the " unknown heroes " of the Reformation. Little is 
known of his outward life beyond the fact, that he lived and died a monk. 
In his writings, however, we find his intellectual history; and they are 
remarkable as showing how much of truth it was possible even for a monkish 
recluse of the fifteenth century to perceive. It is necessary to mention, in 
order to understand the sphere of this man's influence, that he was a preacher 
as well as a monk, and that Mechlin in Brabant, and Sluys in Flanders, 
appear to have been the chief scenes of his preaching. With no active 
hostility to the Church ; on the contrary, with a belief in the possibility of 
the Church and Priesthood becoming great moral agencies and valuable aids 
to the religious enlightenment of the people, we find him quite content with 
his position as a Churchman ; but, at the same time, not the less keenly alive 
to the distorted Christianity actually found in the Church of his time, and to 
the necessity of restoring it to what he conceived to be its native beauty. He 
was, in fact (so to speak), a latent Reformer ; a man who deplored the evil 
around him, and saw much of truth which the Church taught not. Nay, 
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more, he hesitaied not to speak his thoughts, but he did not apply them, 
was not a logical man, so far as the connection between his inner perceptions 
and his outward action was concerned. 

Are there not many like him ? Indeed, there are thousands to be found 
in the Churches of the present day, men who see far beyond the priestly 
systems they continue to support; men who listen contentedly to the 
Eeverend Obadiah Blindmole expatiating on the Mosaic Cosmogony, and 
yet hesitate not to accept the entire science of Geology, and to teach it 
to other men. Human Nature is illogical in such cases ; and it is well it is 
so, otherwise every Calvinist would be a misanthrope, if not a criminal, and 
every " orthodox Christian " would ignore reason and scientific truth. * Place 
men within the fetters of a false system, let logic lead to folly and to sin, and 
human Nature will burst the fetters, even though it may not acknowledge the 
fact to itself. In short, in spite of all that priests and theologians say, there 
is enough of goodness in men to cause them to play the sophist in behalf 
of truth and duty. It is honourable to human Nature that it cannot avoid 
being better than the creeds it professes. The blame of compelling it thus to 
stultify itself lies at the door of Priestcraft, which creates the discrepancy 
between what it teaches as religion and the perceptions of man's reason. 
Alas I its blame ends not here ; it stultifies some, but makes others criminal. 

The principle on which the whole of Goch's teaching was based, was 
Love. * God is love, and is thereby the source of all good. From His 

* creative power human love emanates, which is the productive cause of all 

* good. Man is, therefore, the created Love, which, having emanated from 

* God the everlasting and creative Love, will through love raise himself to 

* God again.' Divested of its theological form, this is the idea of Goch ; 
in it we see but a resuscitation of the teaching of Christ, the Eternal Truth 
whereon Christianity is based, and which is the gift, which, as a Religion, it 
made to humanity. The position of Goch may, therefore, be defined as that 
of a Christian within the Church of Priestcraft. Priestcraft had buried 
Christianity beneath the hierarchical system and a load of theological rubbish. 
Men did not ask regarding the earliest Christians, " What do they believe P" 
for their lives were the witness of their faith ; but they said of them, " See 
" how these Christians love one another!" All this became changed with 
the triumph of Priestcraft. The law of love — which is the law of Christianity 
as taught by Christ — ^is liberty, but the Chtirch had superseded this law, had 
denied liberty in all its forms, and so destroyed love. 

We find that the distinguishing characteristics of the Eeformers of the 
Sixteenth Century were their frequent appeals to Christian antiquity, and their 
constant repetition of the statement, that their object was to restore the early 
Church. In Goch's appeal from the dead principles of theology to the living 
principle of the early Church we see the same tendency as that which marked 
the Reformation. Alas ! for us that the Reformation itself failed in restoringf 
liberty and love ; the Church of the Reformation has been as much " cabined, 
** cribbed, confined," as was the Roman Church, and love is not so much its 
characteristic as it is of the unreformed communion. In fact, the more we 
look at it, the more, thoroughly we examine it, we shall find that the great 
boon secured by the Reformation was not so much a religious progress as 
intellectual freedom within a certain limit. The religious Reformation, as 
well as the complete assertion of liberty of thought, are things of the Future. 
The truth perceived by Goch, and acted on by the early Christians, was never 
more than an intellectuality with any of the Reformers j although, doubtless, 
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in that shape it moulded their principles and governed their actions. 
Goch is remarkable in this respect, too, that his reforming tendency was 
evinced in an attack on the spirit of the entire Church system, into the evUs 
connected with which he saw as deeply as either Wycliffe or Huss. Their 
greater importance arises from their activity, and their outspoken defiance of 
the authority of the Priesthood. They worked, he only thought and wrote; 
It must be allowed, however, that, while they boldly stormed the enemy's 
works, he did somewhat towards secretly undermining the citadel. The " 
Church, for instance, based itself on authority, but what says Goch ? "What 
" a man says or writes is authentic, not because he who says it is great or 
" honourable, but because what he says is true. For it is Truth alone which 
" everywhere evinces its efficacy and invincible force, and gives authority to 
" all speakers." Get this principle practjically to influence men, and on what 
could the Church of Priestcraft base itself? We find this man, also, asserting 
the principle of religious liberty by insisting on his right to oppose and refute 
the Church Fathers with soimder arguments than those they used, "this," he 
says, " may not be agreeable to all, still no one ought to treat with contempt 
" what is done from a love of truth." He acknowledges, too, in many of 
his writings, the fallibility of the Church. In all this we perceive that, by 
his teachings, he flatly contradicted the mediaeval principle of the Divine 
authority of the Church, and paved the way for the teaching of Luther. 

It was the repetition of such truths, by John of Goch and others, which 
educated people into thinking differently than the Church had taught them, 
and, even within the body of the congregations, familiarised men's minds 
with reform principles. Knowing that this work was going on for a full 
century before Luther's time, we need no longer resort to the hypotheses of 
miracles and special providences to account for the rapidity of his success, or 
the extent of his work. The mine, in fact, was laid, and he applied the 
match. True, the courage which dared to do this was all his o^n, and in 
that lies the main source of his greatness. Christianity, said Goch, was the 
religion of liberty, and, if the Church is to be the manifestation of 
Christianity, then the same principle which reigns in Christianity must, also, 
reign in the Church. Luther said no more ; but Goch lived too early, and 
wanted the energy and courage to become an active Reformer. 

Tlie great Avork of Goch, entitled A Treatise of the Four Errors, was that 
in which he attacked what appeared to him to be the religious aberrations of 
his age, and in it we are enabled to trace the deep feeling of a need for 
Refoim which possessed him, as also the extent to which he foreshadowed 
the work accomplished in the after time. It is composed in the lively form 
of a dialogue, and the conversation is carried on between the Spirit, as the 
higher power which instructs ; and the Soul, as the inferior, which receives 
the instruction. At the commencement of the dialogue, the Soul observes 
that she was evidently intended by the Creator for something great, and she 
therefore seeks instniction of the Spuit, in order to learn by what means she 
may, with the greatest degree of certainty, reach her exalted destination. To 
which the Spirit replies that the Soul is, doubtless, destined for the highest 
possible good, that it is proper the Sovd should aspire with all zeal, after this; 
but, in order to attain this, the thing above all else indispensably necessary is 
the light of discretion — in other words, the Soul must be guided in l^er 
aspirations by Eeason : the result is, that the Soul and Spirit undertake to 
examine into the kind of errors which disturb the peace of Christians, and 
§tand in the way of religious advance, 
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' The four errors pointed out by Gocli were characterized by him as being 
(1.) Unevangelical legality; (2.) Lawless libei-ty ; (3.) False confidence in Self; 
and (4.) Self-devised, outward, Piety. Goch does not content himself with 
merely exposing the eiTors, but, in every case, confronts them with what he 
believes to be the tnitli. Under these various heads this strange monk 
attacked the various systems supported by the Church ; the Scholasticism 
which reduced religion to logical formulae ; the doctrine of Indulgences ; the 
imputed righteousness of the Saints, and, strangest of all, the Monasticism 
which looked upon mere selfish exclusion from the world as the way of 
salvation. Pantheism, Fanaticism, and Antinomianism were all denounced by 
him as resulting from " lawless liberty." To legality he opposed " evangelical 
** freedom," to confidence in self "a deep sense of the need of grace/' and 
to a Christianity of forms and ceremonies, its primitive and inward spirit of 
freedom. "VVe thus have, in this work, a means of ascertaining what the 
prevalent corruptions of Christianity were in that age, as seen by a man of 
a really religious spirit, and desirous of a Eefonn in the Church teaching.* 

On the other hand, however, Goch's treatise afl:brds us an opportunity of 
showing, that on the side of doctrine, the Reform foreshadowed by him and 
others, and carried out by the Reformers of the succeeding century, was 
imperfect and full of errors, leading in the Church of the Reformation to 
manifestations equally deplorable with those found in the old Catholicism. 
What is this " evangelical freedom " ? what this *' deep sense of the need of 
" grace," which Goch enforced, and the Reformers after him taught, as their 
newEvangel to the World ? This " evangelical freedom," rightly looked at, was 
no freedom at all. It was the right to denounce the Pope at Rome as Anti- 
christ, and to call him many hard names, but it was also the establishing of 
another Pope in his place. It was freedom to discard the teachings of the 
Old Church, but only to don the fetters of a new one. Let us never forget— 
while doing all honour to the Reformers for what they did — that they were 
unfaithful to the great principle of Christian liberty, by virtue whereof they 
excused their own deeds. Not that we would blame them for this ; nay, 
we readily admit that, in the age in which they worked, they could not see 
all the way to perfect liberty ; but, what we ^\ish, is, that men should remem- 
ber this, and not look upon that as final and perfect which was not so. 

In the other principle, " the deep sense of the need of grace," which was 
opposed to " confidence in self," we see one of the doctrines which have 
perpetuated Pi'iestcraft in Protestantism. It has degraded man into the slave 
of a system, and made religion a machine for divesting him of the noble self- 
reliance which is the only guarantee of his doing worthy work in the world. 
This hideous dogma of the Protestant Churches, bases itself upon human 
depravity, and human weakness ; it degrades man by teaching that of him- 
self he can do nothing, that all his works are " filthy rags," and "of no 
" account in the sight of God." As Religious Reformers, we would teach a 
different doctrine ; we would have men know that the Great Father above 
looks ^vith joy upon the good works man does — that we are not Children of 
the Devil, incapable of good, but Sons of God, and bound to respect our- 
selves as such — that not in any ** deep sense of the need of grace," but in 
earnest battling for good against evil, a belief in our own power to do this, 
and a faith in human goodness, shall salvation become possible for us, and 
ourselves become helpful to our suffering sinning fellow men. 

JAS. L. GOODING. 
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THE NATURE OF A MIRACLE. 

FROM A LECITrBE.* 

SvBtKo that all religions, both those of modem and of ancient date, have been 
associated with supernataral occurrences, it is of np slight importance to learn 
precisely what it is that constitutes a miracle ; and, jaaging from the freedom 
with which the subject has been spoken of, it would naturally appear there can be 
no difficulty in obtaining a clear definition, and a distinct description of its nature. 
Scarcely an European is to be met with in any ten thousand who doubts his having 
a perfect knowledge of what is meant by " miraculous operation ;" but when chal- 
lenged to sit down for the purpose of writing a description, he discovers the 
existence of difficulties whichliad not hitherto oeen suspected, and finds that he 
has much to learn before beginning to teach. And this is not the case with one 
or two merely, but with all intelligent men of modem times. 

No such difficulty, however, was experienced by our ancestors. They were as 
ready to define a muracle as they were to explain any natural phenomena, and 
would have felt themselves insulted by bem^ mformed there was any difficulty in 
the task. Why this difference exists is easily shown. The modem man, through 
the aid of science, has become acquainted with the fact that the physical opera- 
tions in the Universe are conducted in accordance with definite laws, all of which 
appear to be unchangeable. Formerly the conviction had possession of the human 
mind that the every-day occurrences depended upon no definite order or plan, but 
were the results oi special action on the part of a Superior Power. They who 
denied the existence of any such Power, attributed all those changes and occur- 
rences to Chance, or Pate, but all a^eed that, as far as storms, earthquakes, and 
comets were concerned, they came m accordance with the operation of recent or 
immediate, not remote or indirect, causes. Thus, what were called "miracles," 
were only superior forms of the same kind of action. They were out of the 
ordinary sphere of events, but not so with the sphere of causation. The raising a 
dead man was only another form of giving life to the conceived. Such a thmg 
was known to be unusual, but was understood as being not in any sense beyond 
probability. Such things did not daily occur, -yet their occurrence was not mar- 
Telled at so much, because as men believed that all events, great and smaU, the 
fsJl of a sparrow, the sinking a ship or gaining a battle, were the results of a Special 
Action, there was no reason for questioning the authorship. 

But the modern philosopher cannot believe in miracles; he makes acquaint- 
ance with many events whose causes lie beyond his ken; yet, being convinced that 
not chance but definite law rules in the Universe, he concludes them to be per- 
fectly natural, and seeks to discover their definite causes. Thus we live in an age 
from which the theory of Chance has been excluded. If a plague smite our cities, 
we cast about to discover the cause in some imperfect drainage, or some other 
equally cognisable infiuence, known to be equal to the production of such a result 
If a storm sweep our seas, we never dream of attributing it to the special oi>era- 
tion of God, as directed against the mariners on board the ships, but explain it in 
accordance with the known laws of atmospheric phenomena, and proceed to apply 
our knowledge so as to save our ships. 

In former times, when a ship went down at sea, it was believed by all who 
heard of the disaster, that God was its author — ^that through His special inter- 
ference the ruin had been wrought ; but now we proceed to inquire into the actual 
seaworthy condition of the ship, and if it can be shown to have been improperly 
supplied, the owners are called upon to pay damages to the relatives of those who 
are lost. Had it been proposed during the reign of Queen Elizabeth to compel a 
shipowner to pay damages for the loss of life at sea, it would have been treated as 
an atheistic suggestion, which every man would have felt himself bound to repu- 
diate ; the people could not draw a line, so as to separate natural from super- 

* " EUiih ** it Qoavoidably poftponed. Th« Editor's library is travelling down to Newman Street, 
and th« MBB. have been mislaid. They who have had to " flit " with a large library will need no 
farther apology; they who have not, may grumble at the neglect, but we defy them to grumble 
more than we have done over the same faot.— Editor. ' 
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natural action, consequently, whateyer could not easily be explained, was set down 
to Qod as resulting from His Special Action. Thus they were in no difficulty 
when called upon to describe a miracle. It is true that those miracles whose 
history is preserved in the Scriptures were viewed as being superior to other 
forms of miraculous action. Yet the difference was one of degree rather than of 
kind — they said that the special operation of Divine Power was manifested in a 
thousand ways, but in these only a little more distinctly. The Church miracles 
were credited, but only as miracles of the lower class ; yet it is difficult to draw 
the line between the higher and lower forms of Divine Action ; for independently 
of the fact that both forms are equally beyond our ken, each must prove as much 
as the other does. 

Since the time when, through the progress of astronomy, the world was 
enlarged to the human apprehension, and men have been able to take a more com- 
prehensive view of how it is governed, the idea of prevailing law has obtained, and 
now, when speaking of a miracle, we have to say tnat it differs in kind from the 
ordinary mode of God's government. It is no longer possible to speak of a strange 
manifestation; but, we must say it is another mooe. Thus, as conceived in modem 
minds, a miracle is the effect of unusual Divine Action — a result achieved through 
the extraordinary operation of the First Great Cause, who, by a distinct volition, 
achieves an end which could not be attained through any course of natural action. 
The miracle supposes the immediate presence of God, and its friends argue that 
" without Him it could not be achieved." But as all our researches have contri- 
buted to establish that God does not interfere — certainly, not in the manner for- 
merly proposed — various attempts have been made so to explain the Scripture 
miracles that they shall be brought into harmony with our knowledge, and it is 
almost needless to say that such attempts have signally failed. 

Among the number of eminent modem divines who have directed their atten- 
tion to this subject, stands the Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. Whateley, who says of 
their nature : " Superhuman would perhaps be a better word than supematural ; 
" for if we believe that * Nature ' is merely another word used- to signify that state 
" of things and course of events which God has appointed, nothing that occurs can 
" be strictly called ' supernatural.' Jesus, himself, accordingly describes his 
" works not as violations of the laws of Nature, but as works which none other 
" man did."* The author, when he wrote this passage, evidently had Spinoza's 
objection in his mind. That writer argued that a miracle was impossible, " oecause 
" it would made God contradict Himself," and the archbishop merely endeavours 
to avoid the point of that argument by supposing the existence of some higher 
laws which make provision for such events as appear unto us to be miraculous. 
Thus the miracle is not a breach of the natural law, but only of that law as we 
imperfectly conceive it — ^as the laws of the Universe are known to higher beings, 
there is no such violation. If this conclusion be accepted, it will follow that there 
is no miracle at all — there is nothing more than natural action misconceived. 

The present Dean of Westminster maintains this view. He argues at great 
length, not only that there are higher laws of the Universe than those with which 
we are acquainted, but also that it is in conformity with those laws miracles are 
performed. To illustrate this, he unwisely invites attention.to comets, and remarks 
" that they are miracles in relation to our solar system ; that is, the comet does not 
" own the laws of our system, neither do those laws explain it. Yet is there a 
" higher and wider law of the heavens, whether fully discovered or not, in which 
•* its motions are included as surely as those of the planets which stand in imme- 
" diate relation to our sun."f It is doubtful if the author have not allowed. himself 
to be deceived by the vulgar theory of comets, for it is by no means certain that 
they act in a manner at variance with our solar system. It yet remains to be 
proved that they are the vagrants of space, for, in tmth, all which we at present 
know is strongly in favour of the idea that they are bound by the fetters of gravi- 
tation, precisely the same as our own earth is bound. 

Both Whately and Trench seem to be indebted to Olshausen, the German com- 

* Whateley'B Easy Lessons on Evidences, chap, v., sec. 2. 
■^ Notes on Miracles, &c. Introduction 1 
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mentator, for their view of the subject. He says that " phenomena which are not 
" explicable from the known or unknown laws of the deyelojjment of the earthly 
" life ought not for that reason to be looked upon as violations of law and sus- 
" pensions of the laws of nature ; rather, they are themselves comprehended 
" under a higher general law, for what is divine is truly according to law. That 
" which is not divine is against nature ; the real miracle is natural, but in a higher 
" sense."* 

When so raanv able men haye proposed this scheme of harmonising scientific 
truth with miraculous narratives, it may seem ungracious to reject it ; yet such 
rejection is imperatively demanded. For they only save the character of the records 
through destroying the nature of a miracle. If the wonders be not results of action 
which transcend law, then they are not miracles, but only natural phenomena, called 
miraculous by us, because we are ignorant of their true causes. For instance, if 
some natives of Africa were brought to England much coidd be shown them which 
they would deem to be miraculous. The action of our telegraphs would be to 
them as truly miraculous as the healing of sick men by means of the royal touch 
was to many of our ancestors. To us, however, there would be no miracle in the 
matter, and simply because of our being acquainted with higher laws of electrical 
forces than any the Africans have conceived. Directly tne wonder is brought 
within the compass of law it ceases to be possible to regard it as a miracle, and if 
we can but make the woolly-headed men understand those laws, they perceive their 
error in supposing it to be specially divine. So, then, with the Scripture miracles, 
if thev are relegated back to the world of law. No matter how much higher the 
law, tney cease to be miracles, precisely the same as the comets ceased to be viewed 
as extraordinary phenomena, immediately it became known that they were subject 
to law. 

Thus, if the Scripture miracles are to preserve their place in the Church theory, 
it can only be as events and works which transcended the ordinary and extraordi- 
nary laws of Nature. Hence there is a certain admirable consistency in the argu- 
ments of Dr. Wardlaw, who contends for their being received as " works involvmg 
** a temporary suspension of the known laws of Nature ; or, a deviation from the 
" estabbshed constitution and fixed order of the Universe ; or, perhaps more cor- 
" rectly, of tliat department of the Universe wliich constitutes our own system ; 
" whose established order and laws we are capable to the full extent requisite for 
" the purpose, of accurately ascertaining; works, therefore, which can be effected 
" by no power short of that wliich gave the Universe its being, and its constitu- 
" tion, and its laws." J There is at least a consistency iu the maintenance of 
those views which deserves respect, even although we may reject the conclusion to 
which they lead. For manifestly every man who speaks of a. miracle means neither 
more nor less than this, that in order to their beine accomplished, the laws of 
Nature were suspended, and that the effect produced is precisely the reverse of 
what would have occurred had it not been for that suspension. Show him that 
there was no suspension, that there was no unusual or imnatural action, and the 
idea of miracle is at once at ah end. 

(To be continued.) 

Olshausen Comment. Gospels, i. p. 236. + Wardlaw on Miracles, p. 24. 
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OUT OF THE CLOUD; 

OR^ AN ENGLISH RECTOR IN SEARCH OF A CRSED. 

A TALE; BY P. W. P. 
CHAPTER XV. 

THE BLIND LEADING THE BLIND. 

Doctor Moule wa9 not partial to archaeology, so there was not much in 
Crosswood which he cared to see, or that Lester, under present circumstances, 
eared to show ; but, as usual when leading a visitor, the latter, from habit, 
took the way to his church, of which he was somewhat proud. Like the town 
itself, it was compounded of parts which had been built at wide intervals of 
time, and each portion bore the peculiar impress of its age. Saxon, Norman, 
and Plorentine architecture, with all their most marked contradictions, were 
strangely blended ; but although there was no sameness in the different styles 
of building, the architects of the various portions seemed to have been unani- 
ifkous in resolving to make everybody who attended the service as uncomfort- 
able as possible. Here a pillar shut out the reading desk from view, there 
the echo of the singing was intolerable. At one place the draught was bitter, 
and at another there was no light ; some of the pews were very high-backed, 
while others were very narrow ; aud, in fact, there was no part of the building 
without objectionable points, when considered as a place wherein people were 
to be taught and were to worship. On the walls there were a goodly number 
of tablets and monuments, but, as is commonly the case, none that repaid the 
Ibvfcr df art for the trouble df inspecting them; There were angels bending and 
weeping over tombs, and other similar emblematic monumental groups, but the 
figures were as devoid of character as the designs were of common sense. 

Doctor Moule, pointing to one of the ugliest, asked, " Why should the 
togels be represented as weeping ? or why,*' and here he pointed to a massive 
igjito<b;^'^^hya1iouM> those — angels^ I suppose they call them, be represented as 
wBqjs With' chubby cheeks, who, in a fit of anger, because they cannot 
CJiitdxk to%rnioney, are sticking their knuckles into their eyes ? If I, for one 
month, were the despot of Englan^j among the first of my acts of despotic 
Vol. VI. Njw Sbribs, Vol. IL K 
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power, there would appear an order for purging all our ecclesiastical edifices 
of the rubbishing, ungainly monuments which now disfigure their walls." 

" But you would not prohibit all sepulchral monuments ?" 

" On the contrary, I would promote their erection, but only when a few 
conditions had been complied with. First, I would be sure the deceased was 
worthy of being held in remembrance ; next, sure that the monument was worth 
erection ; and, finally, I woidd have its site so chosen that the work should 
neither be a nuisance to those who have sittings in the building, nor be erected 
at the expense of damaging a much superior piece of work. I remember 
being very much annoyed when going through Westminster Abbey at seeing 
how ridiculously great and small men are mingle/l together. In a common 
crowd we expect to find both heroes and cowards, both wise men and fools, 
or even honest men and knaves ; but we ought not to have the same mixture 
in our * Temple of Fame.' But when a great man is buried there, the sculp- 
tors imagine that he cannot be supplied with a tomb unless barbarian nudity, 
Eoman togas, or some other equally foreign and false features are introduced. 
Not that it matters much, for, as a iiile in our churches, the monuments of 
the dead are erected so as to annoy the living, and to that end bad designs 
work better than good ones. Look, for instance, at that projecting mass of 
ugliness near the communion rails. Who and what was Jacob Masters, 
* of this parish,' that he should have been endowed with the right, as £^ dead 
man, to annoy everybody sitting on the left of the gallery, by shutting out, with 
that ugly figure, the view of the proceedings?" 

" I wish it were away," said Lester, " for it is a great eyesore, and there 
are no reasons against its removal, for no relicts of his family remain in Eng- 
land. But if I were to touch it to remove it, the whole parish would be up in 
arms about the desecration, and just at present it will be best to withhold 
that bone of contention." 

" Yes, I suppose yours is a quarrelsome parish. I have had a pretty 
character of it from my old friend Henley, and Barrington declares that, like 
the Connaught Irishmen, ' the people are never at peace unless when engaged 
in a brawl.' " 

" They are not so quarrelsome as they are captious and suspicious. They 
seem to look upon every word I utter in a false fight, and each hearer remem- 
bers the discourse by parts only. If I venture upon ^uy strong statement, 
and furnish reasons strong enough to justify my words, they remember and 
repeat the. statement, but not the modifying clauses or the explanations. I 
have been bored to death by letters containing condemnatory criticisms of my 
sermons, and, in many instances, when I have put a case hypothetically, I 
have been written to about it upon the assumption of its having been given 
as a fact, and the more careful I am to avoid mistakes, the more frequently 
they seem to be fallen into." 

" Of course they are. The best plan for a preacher is, as a rule, to pay 
little or no attention to the critical letters of his correspondents. They don't 
know what they are writing about, for, in nine cases out of ten, they have never 
studied the matter at issue, and probably never even thought of it until they 
heard the sermon. Go on in your own way, without thinking or caring * for 
criticism ; always endeavour to reach your best, and then all these mere meddling 
scribes will .soon be induced to save their paper and time. But what have 
we here P This, I suppose, is a specimen of the Crosswood poetry," said the 
Doctor,' reading from a slab on one of the pillars : " . 
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" * She yt lies here, was while she stood, 
A very glorie of womanhoode : 
Even here was sowne most pretious dust, 
Which surely shall rise with the just.* 

The lines halt most intolerably, and the sense is somewhat obscure. But 
your people seem to entertain the notion that the dead are to -rise from the 
grafes in precisely the same form that they were laid there, for here is another 
to the same effect ; 

' God formed them from the dust, and He onoe more 
Will give them strength and beauty as before, 
Thoujgh strewn as widely as the desert air, 
As wmds can waft them, or the waters bear.' " 

" Yes," interposed Lester, ** and I lost three members out of my church 
through hinting, in one of my sermons, that the idea of a bodily resurrection 
is at variance with what science teaches. They waited upon me, to learn my 
real sentiments * upon that vital question,' as they phrased it ; and when I 
had told them my conviction that the dead wait not in their graves, but are 
instantly borne away to their new sphere of being, although I urged it was a 
matter of no practical importance how much men differed upon such subjects, 
one of them, an old gentleman, flew into a towering passion, declaring that he 
had taught his children to believe that the bodies will rise with every mark, 
every speck, and finger-nail upon them« and he would not be contradicted in the 
presence of his children. ' Moreover,* said one of his companions, ' we are not 
going to be led to the devil by anv rector; ours is the high road to heaven, 
and 80, Sir, we bid you farewell.* 

" A fair hit that," interposed Moule. 

"Yes, so I felt," continued Lester, "but I knew the speaker to be 
notorious for giving short-weight, so I quietly told him that his belief upon 
such points would do nothing towards saving his soul; but that proper 
balances, and a fair turn of the scale when dealmg with the poor, would be 
more likely to gain him a passport into blessedness. That, of course, made 
matters worse, and I lost them all." 

At one end of the Churchyard, Stevens was busily employed digging a 
grave, but being so far advanced in years, and somewhat scant of breath, his 
progress was slow. Advancing ahead of the Doctor, Lester made up to the 
old man, saying, " Here, Stevens, is a much-valued friend of mine who wants 
to see how you manage to get your graves so neatly dug.** 

" There's no great art in it. Sir, but practice does a great ileal,*' answered 
he from the pit, " and, perhaps, there may be, as people say, a little of a gift 
in it, I knows men who have tried hard enough and yet after all they 
couldn't dig a grave fit for a dog to lie in. And for the matter of that there's 
many of *em who follow the purfession who are not much better. They 
have no idea o* digging it neatly and in order. I'd be ashamed to leave the 
sides and edges so ragged as they leave *em.'* 

" So you consider Uiat your business belongs to the professional class,*' 
observed the Doctor. 

"Yes, Sir, I does," said Stevens. "And what else is it ? It's not a trade 
I've been told, it's not a calling, a^d what else can it be but a purfession P " 

" Well, then, as we are both professional gentlemen," said Moule, " you 
will not take it amiss if I ask whether yours is a thriving one. Are you par- 
ticularly busy at this season ? " 

" No, Sir, for as Solomon says, Uhere is a time for all* things,' and I'm 

K2 
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sure that this is not the time for grave-digging. Things is very dull just 
now, very dull ; indeed what the papers say about the general dullness of 
business, is true just now of grave-digging, for altho' I've been grave- 
digger here for above thirty-five year, I never knew things to be flatter than 
they are just now." 

" How do you account for that ? " asked Moule. " Have the people 
hereabouts given up drinking beer, have they taken to baths, or have the 
doctors emigrated ? " 

" Neither, that I knows of, Sir," said Stevens, throwing up a shovelful 
of earth, and deliberately proceeding to light his short black pipe, " I accounts 
for it all by the weather. The best time for us is when there has been a few 
days pretty sharp frost, followed pretty closely by a sudden thaw, then 
the weak 'uns goes off like rotten sheep — business becomes quite brisk again, 
and I'm amost taken oif my legs, for I can't get through digging so many 
of a day now as I could thirty year ago." 

" You speak of grave-digging in a light, off-handed business tone," said 
Lester, "just as though you were a man of no feeling, and no sense of the 
losses death makes for a family. Do ypu believe it to be a proper cause for 
rejoicing that men die ? " 

" I see no good in living. Sir. What have I got by it beyond hard 
knocks, a poor pension, and rheumatiz ? When I buries a man I feels that I 
ha' done him a kind action, for the poor fellow is put out of the reach of 
all trouble, and that's more nor I can hope for myself until somebody buries 
me, as I suppose they will do, very soon now." 

" But at your age you should have no trouble. Young people are full of 
troubles because of not understanding the course of life, but with your expe- 
rience you should know better. And having been parish clerk so many 
years, you ought, by this time, to have learnt not to mui-mur at the little 
difficulties of life." 

" That may be, and I dare say, Sir, as it 's right enough ; but somehow, 
and I can't help it, I must grumble a little, and be a bit discontented. 
When I was a little boy I learnt the catechism, and ever since I ha' tried, 
uncommon hard, to make myself right content in my station, but somehow or 
t'other I never could do it rightly. I always wanted to get on a bit better, 
and tryin' seemed to do me good. All my neighbours seems to want to do 
the same, though they make but a poor hand of tryin'. I never did feel con- 
tented and when anybody had served me out badly, I always hated 'em, and 
was terrible discontented if I couldn't get the chance of paying 'em back 
in their own coin. I dare say it's not right, but somehow it runs in my 
blood." 

Here Lester read his clerk a short but pointed lecture upon the sin of 
hating, and the great virtue of forgiveness, closing up with the remark that 
" we are taught in the Scriptures to love and not hate our enemies." 

" Oh, that verse always ha' troubled me, 'specially when I was a soldier," 
ptt in Stevens, "for I couldn't do it. I fought against the French, and Our 
Chaplain used to preach it into the regiment that we was to forgive and 
love our enemies, which was as good as saying we was to love the French 
soldiers first, and then obey our orders in kiSin' 'em as fast as possible 
directly arterwards," 

" Come away, and let us walk farther," said Moule, " for tliat old man is 
not to be deluded with mere words. You cannot remake him, but may cause 
him to become miserable. Besides, what is the use of telling him to love 
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his enemies, when you know that he cannot do it if he would, and should 
not if he could ? I like that saying of old Dr. Johnson's that he loved a good 
hater. I shall never try to love a bad man, for if success attended the efPortj 
then it is a sure thing that I should soon come to care but little for the good 
ones. Stevens hated his enemies, as all men have done ; and I have always 
felt that Jesus did not love the Pharisees or any of those who, for a pretence^ 
made long prayers." 

" You are right," said Lester, " and it was while endeavouring to give 
ihy people the proper meaning of that celebrated sentence, that I gave 
offence to one of my wardens. He had been used to the old translation, and 
although I showed him its incorrectness, and although he professed to believe 
that the Scriptures are Inspired Writings, he actually protested against my 
giving the true rendering ; * because,* as he said, ' it makes people altogether 
doubt the Book, and thus helps to spread unbelief.' So that if I preach 
from the Book as it is, I must do violence to my knowledge of the original ; 
and if I retranslate it so as to omit the false meanings which are suggested 
by our translation, I lay myself open to the imputation of desiring to over- 
throw the Scriptures." > 

" There is, however, no difficulty, George, for who are tliey that call you 
to account ? ^Vhat do they know of the matter ? The fact is, that the 
majority of men neither know nor care anything about the subject. All they 
know is that it is considered respectable to maintain certain theories about 
God and the Bible, and they go on maintaining them without either under- 
standing or attempting to discover the actual truth in relation to them." 

Walking and talking the two friends reached the end of Crosswood, and 
were somewhat astonished to find that a crowd of people had gathered upon 
the edge or corner of the common, just where the broad London road branching 
off presents so noble an appearance. Advancing towards the crowd, they 
heard the loud voice of a man who was addressing the people, and who was 
evidently in earnest. He was what is called a " local preacher," and the 
gathering constituted what is known in religious circles as "a camp-meeting." 
When Lester discovered what it was he felt inclined to turn back, but, being 
hurried forward by the Doctor, who had hold of his arm, he reached the outer 
circle, just in time to hear the following closing words of the preacher. 

" And now, my friends, just let me tell you this plain truth, which it 
seems to me as I must tell. You must believe if you want to be saved, and if 
you won't believe you will just be damned, and that's all about it. There is no 
mistake that hell-fire for ever will be your allowance, so you'd better be smart 
in deciding. Jesus has come to you all to-night — will you turn him away 
empty-handed, and not give him your souls ? If you are stupid, and won't 
give up your souls to him, then the devil will have them. "And don't go about 
to say that you are too poor, for he likes the poor best ; he don't like rich 
men ; remember the needle and the camel, they can't be saved ; don't say 
that you are too tired, for he won't ask you to work out your salvation, and 
he just don't want you to be doing anything; don't say that you are too 
dirty, for he will wash you whiter than snow ; and don't say that you are too 
great a sinner, for it's sinners he wants — he don't want saints, if he did, then 
he wouldn't get any, you know that well enough, the worse you are, the more 
will he rejoice. Even if you have murder'd a father or a brother, a mother 
or a stranger, and will go to him, if you will only believe, then shall you be 
saved ; and should you die this very night, you will wake in Paradise clothed 
in shining robes, to be at peace in heaven with the Lamb for ever and ever, 
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But should you stubbornly refuse to believe, should you harden your stony 
hearts against the Lord, as the wioked infidels have done, should you madly 
refuse the mercy now offered to you, and which may never be offered again, 
should you speak against religion as that wretched Stokes has spoken, or 
should you talk against the Bible as the poor blinded rector of our town has 
done, and is constantly doings*-" 

Here there was a loud groan, and many ejaculated " May the Lord turn 
their hearts," to which others added the ** Amen." 

** Yes," continued the preacher, with great emphasis, " and may the Lord 
turn their hearts, for if in mercy He does not do so, they are lost souls ; and 
unless you all refuse to walk in their stubborn ways there is nothing, nothing, 
nothing, but damnation for yoii. Think of that, my dear friends — nothing 
but a brimstone Hell for ever and ever, where you shall still burn and burn» 
and never be burned. So just think now, if you won't have faith in Jesus, 
and believe that he is the God of Salvation, you wiU burn in flames for ever. 
Don't swallow the Devil's poison, and go on to believe that you will save 
yourselves by good works without faith, for Qod hates your good works, 
which in His sight are only filthy rags. He would rather have the greatest 
reprobate and sinner that ever lived, but who at length gets faith in Jesus, 
than the most moral of men who has not the sound form of believing. Come, 
then, and be saved while there is time ; don't stand there to be damned. I 
tell you plainly, as the Lord Jesus now bids me, that the hour will soon 
be here when it will be too late, and if you go to the burning, if you are lost 
it will not be laid to my charge." 

.This burst of insane dogmatism was followed by the hymn, " Come to 
Jesus,'* which was loudly shouted, not simg, by at least three hundred voices, 
after which there was the usual benediction, when the cdmpany broke up into 
many small parties, each of which marched away, singing some of the well- 
known Methodist hymns. Jjester's presence had not been observed by the 
preacher, nor, indeed, by any of the crowd, for the darkness was gathering 
fast, and as yet no star shone out in the heavens. With the Doctor, but 
more heart-sick, he turned silently away, walking quickly, so as to get far 
ahead of the smaller parties before speaking. At length he turned to his 
companion, and asked — 

*' What do you think England is coming to, now that such mad dis- 
courses are delivered by uneducated men to ignorant crowds gathered on the 
road-sides ?'* 

" Think P Why, that the Church is solely to blame ! If the people are 
ignorant, whose fault is it ? If they cannot detect the blasphemy that under- 
lies such discourses, the well*paid clergy are responsible for havmg permitted 
them to grow up iif such a state of ignorance." 

"Gh-anted, Doctor, but what can be done to repair the evil P I have 
long seen that it's no use merely dwelling upon the cause, I want to find the 
remedy, and if anybody can show it, then I would not care for the costs; it 
should have me as its friend." 

** There is no remedy other than this, to educate the people up to a much 
higher standard than was formerly dreamt of. Give them real knowledge, 
and the scales will fall j&x)m their eyes. It is of no use to attack their 
prejudices, because, unless they first get knowledge, it's impossible for 
them to avoid suspecting the assailant. If, however, they get real know- 
ledge, there will be no more need to attack their false ideas than there is 
to disprove the theories of witches, giants, and ^Euries. The shell of in- 
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tolerant bigotry aud narrowness will be cast when the robe of knowledgpe is 
put on." -;/.. 

" Ah, yes, Doctor, but what else will be cast off with it? Will not Faith 
in God, and, indeed, all religion, go with it? They may learn more of the 
world and its wonders, and come to believe less of God and His goodness. 
I both see and feel that the first result of such education will be the repudia- 
tion of all religious claims. And if so, what of it ? When a body is diseased 
we frequently administer a medicine whose first effect is to produce nausea 
and other unpleasant sensations. That, however, furnishes no reason against 
its use ; the ultimate effects are curative, and that is all we care about. But 
who is * the infidel Stokes,* the preacher connected with yourself? " 

'* Personally, I do not know him, but I intend to pay him an early visit. 
I have heard that he is a confirmed Atheist, which, however, may not be any 
nearer the truth than it is when they say that I deny the Bible. It is really 
quite dangerous to repeat what one hears in Cross wood." 

" And yet," said the Doctor, " you want me to come and reside here." 

"Yes, I do ; and I don't think what the pbople should choose to say 
about you will hinder your coming." 

" Certainly not, George ; for if I require boots, clothes, or servants, they 
will readily supply my wants if I carry the cash in my hand. Why, then, 
am I to trouble about their idle talk ? But come, the night has closed in, 
and I must not leave the rectory without giving an hour or so to Ella. Per- 
haps she can persuade me to come." 

Lester hurried forward, but whether it was to hint his hopes to his sister^ 
must, for the present, remain untold. 



ANCIENT EGYPTIAN PAPYRI. 

So much has recently been spoken and written about the ancient writings Of 
the" Egyptians, that the following passages from an essay by Mr. Goodwin, 
belter known as one of the Seven Essayists and Eeviewers, cannot fail to be 
interesting to our readers. After having given an account of the Sallier and 
other papyri, of a date anterior to Abraham, he thus proceeds : — 

I have now to present to the reader an author to whom Penta-oui- and 
Enna would have bowed as a venerable sage, and have acknowledged them- 
selves but children in comparison with him. Eise up, Ptah-hotep, king's 
son, provincial governor, or lord-lieutenant in the reign of Assa, sovereign of 
both Egypts. It will be asked, when then did King Assa reign ? Perhaps, 
no more can be certainly affirmed of him than that he belongs to one of the 
earliest Egyptian dynasties (Lepsius places him in the 7th). Speaking 
raguely, he may be placed about 3000 b.c. The work which bears the 
name of Ptah-hotep, may not, perhaps, be quite so old as this. The papyrus 
which contains it was obtained by M. Prisse d' Avenues while making explora- 
tions among the tombs of the early Theban kings of the eleventh dynasty, 
the ancestors or predecessors of Amen-em-ha, the founder of the twelfth 
dynasty. In the course of one of these explorations, an Arab employed in 
the work of excavation, produced a papyrus which he pretended to have got 
from a third party, but which there is every reason to believe he had found 
in the tomb under examination. It is in hieratic characters, but extremely 
different in appearance from those of the nineteenth dynasty. A little atten- 
tion, however, shows that the writing is essentially the same, and, any one 
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acquainted with the works of the llamcsside period, will quickly be able to 
identify the symbols and groups. The forms of the characters are bold and 
massive, and nt first sight appear clumsy ; but when the archaic forms have 
been mastered, the manuscript appears to be not less carefidly written than 
the best of the later epoch, if, indeed, it does not surpass them in this respect. 
A{r. Heath was the first to call attention to the contents of this papyrus, in 
an essay published in the " Monthly Eeview," 1856, entitled, " On a Manu'- 
*' script of the Phcenician King Assa, ruling in Egypt earlier than Abraham." 
It has since formed the subject of an able Eiiide by M. Chabas, of Chilon- 
8ur-Sa6ne, a distinguished French Egyptologist, published in the " Revue 
'* Arch^logique " during the present year, to which I am indebted for the 
extracts 1 am about to give. Mr. Heath has also lately published a trans- 
lation of the whole, containing some valuable hints, but which will require, as 
we believe, considerable revision before it can be considered as representing 
with accuracy the opinions of Ptah-hotep, whose name Mr. Heath converts 
into Aphobis. 

The Frisse papyrus contains eighteen pages of writing, the first two being 
the conclusion of a work. Then follows an erasure of the size of a page or 
two, the papyrus having been carefully scraped, as if with the intention of 
inserting a new text. After this come sixteen pages, which comprise a com* 
plete work, entitled, " The Instructions of the Magistrate Ptah-Hotep, under 
" His Majesty the King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Assa, Everliving." 

The author of the fragment on the first two pages, whose name is not 
given, and who may or not have bieen Ptah-hotep, says, * When the king of 
both Egypts, Our-en, died, then the king of both Egypts, Snefrou, became 
the king of the whole land. Then was I made a magistrate.' We have 
here mention of one of the oldest kings of Egypt of whom any contempo- 
raneous monumental traces remain. The tablets of king Snefrou, at Waidi* 
Megara, in the Sinaitic peninsula, recording his conquests over the Arabs, 
are thought to be the earliest historical monuments in existence. Whether, 
however our papyrus goes back to this date may well be doubted. It may. 
Very probably, be a production of some writer of the court of the Antef kings* 
of the eleventh dynasty, who put his own maxims into the mouth of a sage 
of former days, just as we find Enna, of the court of Seti II., writing the 
instructions of Amen-em-ha. There can be little hesitation, however, in 
recognising, with MM. Chabas and de Eougc, this MS. as the most ancient 
book in the world, unless, indeed, we accept another, said to be of the same 
epoch, now at Berlin. The contents of both works in the Prisse papyrus, 
that of which we possess but the last two pages, and that which fortunately 
remains entire, are much of the same kind. They were collections of pro* 
verbs or maxims upon moral and social subjects. The obedience of children 
to their parents is particularly dwelt upon. We shall borrow a specimen from 
M. Chabas : — " The obedience of a docile son is a blessing : he who is 
•* obedient walks in his obedience, and he who listens to him becomes 
** obedient. It is good to listen to everything which produces aiFection ; it 
** is the greatest of blessings. The son who attends to the words of his 
"father will become old thereby. God loves obedience; disobedience is 
" hated by God. The heart is a man's master for obedience or for disobe* 
" dience, but a man through obedience causes his heart to live ; to listen to 
•* instruction, to love to obey, this is the fulfilmeut of good precepts. The 
" obedience of a son to his father is joy. A son of whom this can be said 
** |s agveeable in all respects, docile aud obedient ^ he of whom this is said 
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'* has piety in his bowels ; he is dear to his father, and his fame is in the 
" mouth of the living who walk upon the earth. 

'* The rebellious one, who obeys not, accomplishes nothing at all ; he 
" sees wisdom in ignorance, virtue in vice. Every day he commits all sorts 

•• of frauds with boldness, and therein he lives as one dead. His 

" are contradiction ; he feeds therein. That which the wise know to be 
" death is his life every day. He goes on his way, loaded with curses daily. 

" A son, Reachable in God's service, will be happy in consequence of his 
** obedience ; he will grow to be old, he will find favour ; he will speak in 
'* like manner to his children. Precious for a man is the discipline of his 
•' father. Every one will respect it, as he himself has done. That which he 
*' says to his children concerning it, oh ! let their children repeat it^ feeding on 
•* that which proceeds from thy mouth, the ti-ue seed of life to thy children." 

Ptah-hotep continues his instructions by saying: — "It is thus that I 
*' would gain for thee health of body and the king's peace, in all circum- 
'* cumstances, and that thou mayest'pass the years of this life without deceit. 
•* I have become an ancient of the earth, I have passed a hundred and ten 
" years of life by grace of the king, and the approbation of the ancients, 
'* fulfilling my duty towards the king, in the place of their favour." The 
•cribe adds — ** Finished from beginning to end, as it is found in the 
" origiTial." Enough has been said to convince the reader that we have in the 
papyri something more than the mere dry bones of the Egyptian language, 
and to prove their importance towards the completion of our knowledge of 
this wonderful people. The value, however, of the monumental and sepul- 
chral records must not be underrated. These have yielded the most brilliant 
results to the labours of antiquaries. Through their assistance the names of 
whole dynasties of fo]*gotten kings have been recovered, and great progress 
made towards the completion of the chronicles of Egypt, of which the frag-> 
ments of Menetho give us but a bare and defaced outline. The late researches 
of M. Mariette in the Serapeura, or tomb of the Apis gods, have been par- 
ticularly fruitful in materials for this purpose. From them M. Lepsius has 
restored the twenty-second and some part of the twenty-first dynasties. The 
annals of the reign of Tothmes III. on the walls of Kamak, which have been 
successfully translated by Mr. Birch, are a noble record of the splendour of 
the Egyptian monarchy at the commencement of the eighteenth dynasty. 

The labours of Egyptologists during the last thirty years have been 
vigorous and well directed, yet how much remains to be done before Egypt's 
'* place in the world's history," not chronologically merely, can be defined 
and appreciated. The names of her kings have been collected from the stones 
of their palaces and tombs with unwearied industry, and now the Konigbuch 
of licpsius presents lines of monarchs more interminable than that which the 
witches' cauldron disclosed to Macbeth ; but for us the most of them are but 
ghostly nonentities— as shadows they come, and so depart. The works of 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson are in everybody's hands ; and here the Egyptians as 
painted by themselves move and gesticulate before us; yet how silently! 
Who has not felt, in surveying the minute details of Egyptian life which 
those interesting volumes present, the wish that these people could speak for 
themselves, and tell us something of their thoughts and feelings ? 

It is through the hieratic papyri that we once more hear the voice of 
these ancients, speaking more or less intelligibly, and as man with man. 
The heart of Satou is found. By-and-bye these sepulchral utterances will be 
plainer to U9 than they are yet. Penta-our and Emia will yet walk and talk 
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again, ** as they did upon the earth," according to the aspiration found in 
every page of the ritual. But patience and labour are still required before 
the vivification is complete. The crying want is for more papyri. It is true 
that the greater part of those which we already possess have been but imper- 
fectly read, but every additional one increases the chances and means of dis- 
covery. A few more in the style of the Two Brothers would be of immense 
value. And some such surely must exist, either above or below the ground. 
It is to be feared that an enormous destruction has taken place of these 
fragile records, ^ The Anastasi, Sallier, and D'Orbiney papyri probably all 
came from a single tomb, and are the remnants of a large collection. What 
has become of the rest ? At one time mere ignorance and carelessness on 
the part of the Arabs, who are usually the finders of these treasures, caused 
their destruction. At present these people are well aware of the commercial 
value of papyri, and unluckily this knowledge is accompanied by another 
cause of ruin ; for their desire of making the most of their commodities, 
leads them to break up the manuscript into fragments. And so perish the 
world's records ! 



CHARACTERISTICS OF THE REFORMATION.— XXXIV. 

GREGOBY OP HEIMBURG AND JACOB OF JUTBRBOCK. 

The sources and characteristics of the Reformation were manifold. It was a 
revolt, on the part of the laity, against the priesthood, arising from a desire ' 
to break the chain of slavery which the Church had bound around men in 
every relation of life. It was, too, a religious movement arising from disgust 
at the vice and degradation of the clergy, and having for its aim the 
restoration of the purity of early Christianity. It was, moreover, an intellectual 
rebellion against the ignorance which had been fostered by the Church. In 
some measure, also, it was a priestly movement of national Churches to 
emancipate themselves from the supremacy of Rome, and, in this connection, 
ambition, greed, hate, bad motives, and sordid considerations, all had thdr 
part, more or less, in bringing it about ; while, as we have already pointed 
out, the disputes of the Schools had not a little to do with it. And^ lastly, 
one of its most important sources of success lay in the fact, that it became sO 
generally a national movement, based on patriotic feelings, or political 
considerations. All these things will have to be taken into account in forming 
our estimate of the Lutheran epoch, which became what it was because, in 
the person and age of Luther, so many of these influences converged to a 
focus. 

We have abeady seen somewhat of the contest of reason and authority in 
the Schools,, and of the work done by Wycliife in England, and Huss in 
Bohemia, and of other the movements within and without the Church'.. 
During all this time, the Germans had remained the obedient sons of the 
Church, and it was to be some time ere, as a people, they were to become 
thoroughly roused to opposition. Although John of Goch's influence was by 
no means unfelt in Germany, it was in the Netherlands, nearly a century 
after his time (through the publication of his writings, and the advocacy of 
his principles, by Cornelius Graphaeus), that his influence was most felt, and, 
assisted by other causes, bore its fruit in the revolt of the Netherlands against 
Spain. We have now to turn our attention to the commencement of the 
patriotic movement in Germany against the Papacy. These we find in the 
writings and career of Gregory of Heimburg. It is a mark of the change 
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which was now taking place in the views and feelings of men, that this 
Gregory was not an ecclesiastic, but a layman. In fact, the age of the 
civilians had now arrived, and a knowledge of law and learning was no 
longer to be confined to the clergy. In looking at what this Gregory did and 
said, we find that the servile belief of the laity, in the power and dignity 
of the priesthood being something far too sacred to be touched by their 
profane hands, was rapidly departing ; for, not merely did he oppose the 
vices of the hierarchy, and attack their extortionate demands and abuse of 
power, but entered into an examination of the bases on which that power rested. 

Gregory came of a noble Eranconian family, and studied at the university 
of Wurzburg, where he took the degree of Doctor of Laws in the year 1430. 
He spent most of his life in the city of Nuremburg, a city already distinguished 
by its liberal tendencies, as we saw in the treatment which John Huss met 
with there. Gregory held there the office of City-syndic. **Three tendencies," 
says Ullmann, "different in kind, but yet auxiliary to each other, are 
** prominently conspicuous in his life ; first, lively zeal for the commencement 
" of the study of classical literature and eloquence in Germany ; secondly, 
" active endeavours to strengthen the tottering empire, to promote its unity 
" and independence, and exalt the class of peaceful and industrious citizens 
" in opposition to the martial power of the princes ; and, thirdly, indefatigable 
" war against the encroachments and usurpations of the hierarchy."* The 
moving spring of his action was patriotism, and he, therefore, represents the 
early growth of that side of the Eeform movement. Like all who honestly 
work for the future, who oppose the powers that be, Gregory had to suffer ; 
to suffer, not only the hatred of those he worked against, but the coldness 
and neglect of those he was working for. Such has ever been the hard lot of 
the progenitors of those movements which in their success have blessed man- 
kind. It is instructive to compare the fate of this man with that of -^neas 
Sylvius, with whom he was associated in his early career in opposition to the 
hierarchy. Gregory remained tme to his principles, and died in poverty, 
exile, and excommunication : Sylvius betrayed them, and rose from rank to 
rank, until he became Pope Pius II. Such instances are found in all times ; 
the man of honesty, who unflinchingly stands by the truth, must be prepared 
to suffer ; yet, after all, he is happier than he who betrays the truth. 

Throughout the entire Middle Ages there was existent, hidden, it is 
true, but not quenched, the spirit which produced the Reformation, It is 
only by the light of this fact, that the political struggles of those ages can be 
understood. "What were Guelph and Ghibelline but the supporters and 
opposers of the Church represented by the Papacy P The Church triumphed 
over the Empire, but she failed to destroy the political animosity towards 
her engendered by that fact. So it is, that in the literature produced by the 
darkest of the Dark Ages there is hidden under the guise of fable and covert 
satire, a feeling of uncompromising hostility to the Church. The secret 
societies of the Middle Ages, of which so little is really known, were doubt- 
less political combinations against the Papacy ; and, as has been repeatedly 
pointed out, the spirit of the Italian Classics — ^Dante, Petrarch, and others — 
is entirely anti-papal, and (as the Church and Papacy had become so inti- 
mately bound together), therefore, antagonistic to the Church. This, too, 
becomes evident, m the ready listeners and abettors that such men as Arnold 
of Brescia and Rienzi obtained. Beneath the seeming submission to the 
Spiritual Despotism there was ever a spirit of secret and deadly enmity to 

* Refoi-mers before Beformation, i. 69. 
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the Churcli of Eome, arising from political considerations ; and there were 
men " who/* as a writer in the Edinburgh Review has remarked, " safe 
' " behind the shield of their secret associations, ministered weapons to the 
*' more daring assailants, who rushed desperately against the leading files 
"of the array of Papal Despotism."* What was needed to set this 
secret hostility free ? what to make this deadly enmity do its natural 
work P The enlightenment of the people ; and the strengthening of the Em- 
pire, if that were possible. Gregory was among the first to see this, 
hence his efforts in those directions. The means of the enlightenment of the 
people was achieved by the Revival of Letters and Learning in Europe, at 
the causes of which we shall look when we inquire exactly how that Revival 
was related to the Reformation ; as for the Empire, that was dead, past any 
strengthening. But by rousing a patriotic spirit and political life in Germany 
Gregory did much to create a national party against the Church, and to give 
a voice to that secret hostility of which we have spoken. 

There was, however, another side to the political element in the Refoir** 
mation, that must not be forgotten — not the patriotic, but the democratic. 
It was a natural consequence of the teaching of the Church, that all Civil 
Authority emanated from the Priestly ; for, of course, when people came 
seriously to doubt the one, doubts regarding the other would follow. This 
element, which derived additional force from the sufferings of the people, 
under the joint despotism of Church and State — we find making its appear- 
ance about the middle of the fifteenth century. John Behem, variously 
known as the " Holy Youth," and the " Drummer," took to preaching in the 
diocese of Wurzburg, and was followed by thousands of the people, who eagerly 
listened, while he inveighed against tithes and taxes, and "insisted that all road- 
" money, tolls, servitudes, and other oppressive burthens, claimed by spiritual 
" and temporal superiors, should be done away, and, on the other hand, insisted 
*' that hunting and fishing, and the free use of the forests should be common to 
" every Christian man, without distinction, whether rich or poor, peasant, 
" bishop, or prince." By way of answering him, the Bishop of Wurzburg 
burnt him. But his work was not without its fruit in the war of the 
peasantry which formed one side of the Reformation movement, and frightened 
many of the German princes, who would else have sided with Luther, back 
into alliance with the Papacy. 

But besides these political and social causes, there was throughout the whole 
of the fifteenth century a continually-increasing and widening religious 
fermentation among the people of Germany, being the combined result of the 
work of the Waldenses, the Fraticelli, and the Hussites. For a long time, 
even so early as the thirteenth century, there had been a secret movement of 
this kind, having its source in the Waldensian teachings. There is no doubt 
that the people who called themselves "Friends of God," and who were 
very numerous in many parts of Germany, Jwere, in fact, those who bad 
secretly embraced those doctrines. Their emissaries spread all over Germany; 
Thousands of these people were, through the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, detected, persecuted, and slain, without much being said of it ; 
but the remembrance of their fate left in the minds of thousands a feeling, 
which grew stronger and stronger as the opening of the sixteenth century 
approached. Even in the time of Huss, these "Friends of God" were 
bold enough to greet him, denounced as a heretic though he was. 

* SeeEdin.Beview,vol. Iv. Art. "The Anti-Papal Spirit of the Italian Clasaics," in which 
thif subject is ftbly discussed. 
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While Gregory of Heimburg was actively engaged in opposition to the 
Church, by his writings stirring up the minds of the German people to oppose 
the Papacy and the hierarchy — if not with any immediate result, with effects 
which were to make themselves visible in an after time— we have, in the 
writings of a pious monk of that time — Jacob of Jiiterbock — proof of the 
deep felt want of a change. The Church, he said, had become so corrupt and 
deformed that it was scarcely possible to believe in the possibility of a general 
Reform of it. The Pope, said Jacob, would never, and if he woidd, as a 
single fallible man, could not effect the needed Reform ; the Church needed 
entirely remodelling. How far the reformatory tendency extended is shown 
in the fact that this pious monk, strict in all the duties of monkery, and 
believing in the Church with his whole soul, actually called the Pope " a 
'* fallible man," and went so far as to say that God gave his infallible aid to 
none of the Popes, •* not even the first (by whom he meant St. Peter), who,** 
said he, " we learn, from Scripture, fell into error, both before and after the 
" effusion of the Holy Ghost." It has been well said that his words remain 
as an important testimony how irresistibly the necessity for a reformation had 
forced itself upon the minds of even the most pious Churchmen. Yes, one 
feels that when a monastic recluse dared thus to speak of the Pope and 
Church, a great change must, indeed, have taken place in the views and feel- 
ings of men. 

The various facts above-detailed, go far to show how, and in how many 
ways, the men of the fifteenth century were clearing the battle-field which 
Luther was to occupy. Like all other great workers in history, he appeared 
not until the time was ripe for him. He was the greatest of the Reformei*s, 
not because he created the movement, but that he directed it. The Reforma- 
tion, like all other great historic movements, had its roots deep down in the 
centuries which lay behind it; and without the men and work of those 
centuries preceding him, Luther, and his career, had been an impossibility. 

JAS. L. GOODING. 



THE NATURE OF A MIRACLE. 

FROM ▲ LEGIUBE. 

(Continued from p, 128.) 

It has been generally believed that the working of miracles furnishes evidence 
of the worker being authorised by God — that the performance of such actions 
demonstrates him to be divinely commissioned, and, consequently, that we are 
bound to submit ourselves unio those who, in the name of God, both perform 
miraculous works and teach new doctrines. The common boast of our orthodox 
believers is, that they do not believe upon any evidence short of Divine, and when 
it is asserted that they have the authority of Heaven to vindicate that which they 
teach, it is meant that the miracles which were wrought furnished that vindication. 
It is sufficient now; to show the unsoundness of such assertions, for to discuss the 
^ource of the error, or to deyelppe the principles upon which it is founded, would 
lead us far away into the realms of human weakness and superstition, where black 
night and error reign in happy union. 

The first objection to the popular theory is fatal, that is even when the popular 
theory of miracles advocated by Doctor Wardlaw is left unquestioned. That 
eminent writer said : '*If a man announces himself as havmg been commissioned 
** by God to propound a certain doctrine, or system of doctrines, as from Him, and 
" for the truth of bis commission and communication appeals to works such as no 
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'* power but that of Qod can effect ; if, upon malung this appeal, these works are 
" instantly and openly done at his bidding, there is no evading of the conclusion 
" that this is a Divine interposition at the moment, in attestation of the authority 
'* he claims, and of the truth of what is declared."* There is nothing left, accora- 
ing to this, but that we submit ourselves, in all humility, and believe with all finn- 
ness. But, it majr be asked, if God is bound by human fancy, and constrained to 
act whether He wishes it or otherwise, when men have resolved upon working 
wonders in His name. Dr. Wardlaw, consistently with his theory, contends that 
He is thus bound. Tlie language employed is worthy of notice. He sa^s : 
" When the appeal is made to His Name, and is avowedly designed to substantiate 
" a claim to His authority. His permitting any real miracle, in such circumstances, 
" to be performed, would be the very same thing as if He Himself by His own 
" power directly effected it; just as for what is done in our name, not ostensibly 
** merely, but with our admitted concurrence, we become, when it is in our power 
'* to hinder it, as really responsible as if we did it ourselves."t The human is thus 
supposed capable of constraining the Divine ! According to this theory, when a 
man professes to work miracles in the name of Gbd, then God cannot avoid restrain- 
ing him if he has spoken falsely ; because should He abstain from interfering[, the 
innocent people will be deceived into accepting a false doctrine. But if this be 
true, how comes it that so many false doctrines have been taught, and taught, too, 
in the name of God P Rightly or wrongly, all great religious teachers have pro. 
fessed to be taught of God; they have given forth their religious lessons as heaven- 
descended, and until it can be shown that they claimed to be children and servants 
of the Devil, it will be perfectly legitimate to argue, upon Doctor Wardlaw's prin- 
ciples, that Grod is responsible tor all the evil consequences which flowed from their 
teadimg. They app^d to His Name, and to no other; they professed to be 
taught by Him, and by none other ; and it was in His Name they wrought miracles. 
Thus, if there be any force in his reasoning, seeing that God did not interfere 



against them, we are bound to believe the doctrmes they taught, and, conse- 
quently, must ally ourselves with Buddhists, or some other of the miracle-attested 
religions. 

The common answer to this is that the wonders supposed to have been wrought 
by such persons were frauds and not substantial miracles. But this merely evades 
the ^ificulty, and does not remove it. It supposes that a case has been suggested 
such as could not possibly occur The conseauences to the people were precisely 
the same as if the wonders had .been all whicn they supposed them to be ; they 
honestly believed them to be real, and as it is difficult, even in our own age, to 
conceive of any sufficient test of the miraculous, it can hardly be said t&it in 
ancient times the generations of men should have been better provided, in this par- 
ticular, than we are. They saw only what was generally believed to be proof of 
the Divine co-operation, and if Dr. Wardlaw's reasoning has any value, then God 
was as much bound to act against them as. he could be to act against those who 
" actually wrought miracles. His honour was quite as much mixed up with one 
as it was with the other, and, in point of goodness and care for His creatures, His 
interference would be as essential. 

They who argue that miracles furnish absolute proof of the Divine Interference, 
either omit to notice the various Biblical accounts of " miracles wrought by the 
" ungodly," or they deny that any such have been worked. They are correct 
enough in the latter, but to maintain their position, they are compelled practically 
to deny the statements made in " Holy Wnt."^ Evidently it was contemplated by 
the author of Deuteronomy that men would arise who would work miracles and 
teach false doctrines, provision beii^ made for their punishment. Even if the 
sign or wonder came to pass whereofhe spake, the people were not to believe the 
doctrine he taught, but were to put him to death. And surely it will not be said 
that such a one could have been acting under the guidance of Jehovah. Then, 
M;ain, it is distmctly intimated in Matthew that miracle-workers in abundance will 
rise up to deceive : '*For there shall arise false Christs, and false prophets, and 

« On MinoUa, p. 43. f Ibtd. p. 188. 
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'' shall shew great signs and wonders ; insomuoh that, if it were possible, they shall 
" deceive the very elect." In other passages the same is set forth, showing 
clearly enough that it was in the mind of the earliest Christians to expect false 
men would work miracles. In his Apology, Justin speaks of "Simeon" as a 
worker of miracles, not denying their supernatural, but only their Divine character. 
He speaks of him as "One who was honoured as a God because of his wonderful 
" works,** * but who, in fact, had been "put forward by the demons" in order to 
deceive mankind. Now, although it may be argued that Justin was deceived in 
supposing that such signs ana wonders-^mirodes — had been wrought, it will 
scarcely be contended by any one that Jesus and Paul did not contemplate the 
existence of persons who would work them. If, however, any doubt remains, it 
must be swept away by the various statements in the Old Testament about miracles 
having been wrought by "evil ones.'* To go no farther than the Book of Exodus, 
we may fasten upon the account of Pharaoh's magicians, of whom it is set forth 
that they worked miracles of an astounding nature. It is stated that they turned 
water into blood, and did other things even more marvellous, but many of the 
orthodox writers endeaveur to escape the dilemma by insisting, with St. Augustine, 
either that " the miracles were wrought by the power of Satan,** or that they were 
not wrought at all. Farmer insists upcn it that the whole course of proceeding 
pursued by the magicians was delusive, and Dr. Wardlaw repeats his objections.-j- 

As a specimen of special pleading where the aim is to vindicate the text while 
making it yidd a meanmg quite the reverse of that which is indicated by philolojgy 
and common sense. Farmer's observations are worth reading. He says: "With 
" regard to the first attempt of the magicians, the turning rods into serpents ; it 
" cannot be accounted extraordinary that they should seem to succeed in it, when 
" we consider that these men were famous for the art of dazzling and deceiving 
" the sight ; and that serpents, bein^ first rendered tractable and harmless, as they 
" easily may, have had a thousand different tricks played with them, to the aston- 
" ishment of the spectators. Huetius tells us, that amongst the Chinese there 
" are jugglers who undertake to turn rods into serpents ; taongh, no doubt, they 
" only dexterously substitute the latter in the room of the former. Now this is 
" the very trick the magicians placed : and it appears by facts, that the thing in 
" general is very practicable. It is immaterial to account particularly how the 
" thing was done, since it is not always easy to explain in what manner a common 
"juggler imposes upon our sight. Should it be suggested that Moses might 
" impose upon the siffht of the spectators as well as tne magicians ; I answer, 
[mark this answer, wnich, of course, assumes all that should be proved! "that as 
" he ascribes their performances to legerdemain, and his own to God ; so there 
" might and must have been a wide difference in their manner of acting : the 
" covered arts of the magicians not being used by Moses, the same suspicion 
" could not rest on him as did on them. What an mgenious writer asserts is not 
" true, that according to the Book of Exodus, the outward appearance on both 
" sides was precisely the same ; for the Book of Exodus specifies a most impor- 
" tant difference between the miracle of Aaron and the impostures of the magi- 
" cians. For it says, that Aaron cast down his rod before Pharoah, and before 
" his servants, and it became a serpent. But with regard to the magicians it 
" uses very different language; for at the same time it says. They cast down every 
" man his rod, and they oecame serpents, it expressly declares that they did this 
" by their enchantments, or covered arts. And what m the most effectual manner 
" prevented any apprehension that the serpent of Aaron was (like those of the 
" magicians), tne effect only of a dexterous management, not a miraculous pro- 
"duction; God caused his rod to swallow up theirs; in which there was no 
" room for artifice, and which for this reason the magicians did not attempt to 
" imitate. 

" With regard to the next attempt of the magicians to imitate Moses, who had 
*' already turned all the running and standing waters of Egypt into blood, there is 
" no dimculty in accounting for their success, in the degree in which they suc- 

* Apologies i. pp. 38-40, fEefay on MiraclM. 
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" ceeded. Eor it was daring the continuance of this jadpnent, when no water 
" oould be procured but by digging round about the river, that the mancians 
" attempted, by som6 proper preparation, to change the colour of the 
*' small quantity that was broug>ht them ; (probably endeavouring to persuade 
" Pharaoh, that they could as easily have turned a larger Quantity into bi(X)d). In 
" a case of this nature, imposture might, aud, as we learn trom mstory, often did, 
" take place. It is relatea by Valerius Maximus, that the wine poured into the 
" cup of Xerxes was three times changed into blood. But such trifling feats as 
" these could not at all disparage the miracle of Moses ; the vast extent of which 
** raised it above the susi)icion of fraud, and stamped upon every heart, that was not 
" steeled agsdnst all conviction, the strongest impressions of its divinity. For he 
** turned their streams, rivers, ponds, and the water in all their receptacles, into 
*' blood. And the fish that was in the river (Nile) died, and the river stank. 

'* Pharaoh not yielding to this evidence, God proceeded to further punishments, 
" and covered the whole land of Egypt with frogs. Before these frogs were 
" removed, the magicians uudertook to bring (into some place cleared for tne pur- 
** pose) a fresh supply : which they might easily do, when there was such plenty 
" every where at hand. Here also the narrow compass of the work exposed it to 
" the suspicion of being effected by human art ; to which the miracle oi Moses was 
" not liable ; the infinite number of frogs which filled the whole kingdom of Effypt 
" ([so that their ovens, beds, and tables swanned with them) being a proof of ueir 
** immediate miraculous production. Besides, the magicians were unable to pro- 
*^ cure their removal, which was accomplished by Moses, at the submissive applica- 
** tion of Pharaoh, and at the very time that Pharaoh himself chose ; the more 
" clearlv to convince him that Goa was the author of these miraculous judgments, 
" and that their infliction or removal did not depend upon the influence of the 
" elements or stars, at set times or in critical junctures."* 

They who object to the criticisms of Strauss and others upon the "Miracles of 
" Jesus," as being refined, uncandid, and altogether at variance with the obvious 
meaning of the text, should bear in mind that those critics have but "bettered the 
instruction given by Farmer and others, who undertook to demonstrate^ so clearly 
as to leave no opening for doubt, that there was nothing miraculous in the doings 
of the heathen magicians. And the same course has been pursued when dealix^ 
with the celebrated instance of the '* Witch of Endor raising the Spirit of SamueL" 
We do not believe in the story, neither do the orthodox ; but then, having to 
defend it, they are constrained to distort, and practically to ignore, the true mean- 
ing of the text. They have in that the douole difficulty, witchcraft and pag[an 
iiuracle-working. Obviously, the idea of the author who furnished the narrative 
was, that the witch-woman actually called up the spirit of Samuel, and, conse- 
quently, that such miracles could be wrought o^ evil-aisposed persons. The same, 
too, occurs in the history of " the temptation in the wilderness," the narrative, 
taken in its integrity, involves the conclusion that Satan possesses powers to tran- 
scend the ordinary mw» of nature, and consequently to work miracles. So that if 
we were to- see a miracle wrought before us, we should not have, in that fact, a 
proof of "Divine Interference," seeing that, according to the Scriptures, the evil- 
disposed have power to work them. 

* Farmer on Miracles^ p. 291. 
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SAM STOKES, TUE SHOEMAKER. 

It was upon a beautiful morning in July that the Rector left home upon 
his long-contemplnted mission of converting Samuel Stokes, better known in 
Crosswood as " the wicked old shoemaker." The sun shone forth in great 
splendour, and with warmth sufficient for inducing groups of tiny insects to 
venture out from their nests to frolic in its beams. There was a calmness in 
the atmosphere which was almost holy ; and while the old hedgerows near the 
rectory filled the air with sweet-briar and honeysuckle fragi-nnce, he could not 
avoid pausing to ask himself, how it were possible for intelligent men to deny 
the existence of God. He had a strange habit of discussing with himself, 
and sometimes he spent hours debating important points, quite as eagerly as 
if a living antagonist had been his companion. At such times he spake, now 
in loud and then in lower tones ; and although he had no settled method of 
proceeding, commencing generally when some doubt crossed his mind, and 
always without any intention of pursuing his studies in such a way, he 
argued his best on both sides, and frequently made his own more difficult by 
the masterly manner in which he arranged the arguments of his imaginar}'^ 
opponent. On the present occasion his mind turned in the direction of 
Theistic evidences, and the argument he held was sufficiently powerful to 
deepen his conviction that it is far more difficult to conceive of a Universe 
without a God, than it is to demonstrate the being of an Intelligence which 
outlies and controls the forces of nature. 

Roused from his argumentative reverie, he slowly pursued his way to the 
cottage in which Stokes resided. After passing through the little wicket 
he could not refrain from pausing to admire the neatness and well-tended 
aspect of the almost overstocked flower-garden in front of the shoemaker's 
home — it was so much superior to the similar patches in front of the neigh- 
Yoh VI. Nw 8»BHi8. Vol.. IL L 
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bouring cottages. Many choioe plants were tbere, and all in a thriving con- 
dition. The pansies, of which several varieties were in full bloom, deserved 
all the admiration he bestowed upon them; the cloves, carnations, and 
picotees looked particularly strong and healthy, promising an abundance of 
rich bloom, all of wliich were well-provided with neatly-painted sticks and 
bits of wire to hold up their heavy heads ; the pinks, some pf which were in 
full bloom, were much finer than any the rectory garden could boast, and, 
although not well up in the mystery of propagating plants, he knew enough 
about pipings and layers to resolve upon asking Stokes for a few of each to 
plant in the next season under his study window. 

Before reaching the green-painted cottage door, Lester had accounted to 
his own satisfiaction for the superior aspect of this garden above all the 
others, by supposing it to be a source of relief for the owner to lay by for a 
time his lasts and awls in order to work a little with the spade. It served 
by its newness, by its being a change, as a kind of healthful recreation, which 
it would not be to others. They who had to win their daily bread as agri- 
cultural labourers cared not, as he imagined, to add to its amount by cidti- 
vating their cottage patches, and thus was explained their untended condition. 
But even if this were tnie, which is rather doubtful, Lester had forgotten to 
account for the neglect exhibited by the tailor, farrier, carpenter, wheelwright, 
and other skilled hands who lived in the same row, and whose patches were 
as full of weeds as were. those belonging to the agricultural labourers. The 
former had more time uj)on their hs^uds than Stokes had, and to them the 
use of a spade would have proved quite as refreshing as it did to him. But 
they used it not, and cared nothing about cultivating flowers. They liked 
a rose for the button-hole, but were not disposed to devote any time to rear- 
ing rose-bushes. The true cause or causes of this lay deeper than Lester had 
supposed. They were low in taste and self-respect, and knew nothing of 
what constitutes the truest pleasure of life. They had no education, no con- 
ception of mental culture, and consequently were without refinement and 
elevation of mind. The Blue Lion furnished them with occupation, far more 
attractive than a fiower-garden, in the form of skittle-playing and dominoes ; 
and they who lament that fact must not delude themselves with the belief 
that denouncing the folly is a step towards improvement. Until village 
education rises above its present miserable level, and some steps are tal^en 
towards supplying the fitting incitements to healthier and moxe elevj^ting 
pursuits, the power of the Blue Lions and Poachers will continue unimpaired, 
and such men will sm-ely tread the path which leads to social ruin. A few 
honourable exceptions — such as that of Stokes — of men fighting their own 
way into a much higher sphere of thought and life, will occasionally occur, 
but only as. exceptions, for the majority will sink lower and still lower, until 
all hope of their future elevation, as a class, will become utterly vain. 

The Eector's knock at the door was followed by the usual cry of " Come 
inT' at which he entered, and found the redoubtable Samuel Stokes, lapstope 
on knee, busy with his shoemending. 

Stokes was a shortish, thickset, healthy-looking man ; one who carried 
the mark of labour upon his horny hand, and wore a look of thorough boneaty 
upon his face. His was one of those open countenances which win respect 
even before the owner has spoken. It was calm without being weak, and 
thoroughly independent without being either bold or impudent. Moreover, 
there was a certain waggery about the corner of his small mouth, and in tbe 
. gliat of his kmi eye« which sppke of good IiUia9\ur» »nd not leia of heaj^^y 
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digestion. There wna nothing formidj^hle or wicked in hi» appearance, and, 
indeed, it had been frequently urged against liim that his CQuntenance was 
so open, so houest, so prepossessing, and there was such an air of candour 
about him, that he was likely to deceive even the saints themselves. He 
gave himself no airs^ and yet there was an undefined indication of pugnacity 
about him ; not strong enough tq justify the charge of being a challenger, 
but sufficiently marked to render it certain that he would not miss the chance 
of picking up the glove should it be cast at his feet. He was probably 
surprised at seeing Lester enter his cottage, but his manner gave no indica- 
tion of it ; fox', with an air of good-breeding, he treated the visit as an event 
which called for neither apology nor flurry. Certainly he was amused at the 
look of astonishment his visitor cast over the interior, which was plainly and 
yet neatly furnished. Every cottage convenience was there ; the walls were 
pretty well covered with engravings, set in homespun morocco paper frames ; 
the dresser was well supplied with crockery ware, and a set of shining pewter 
plates ; the floor was sanded, and every article in the room was in its place, 
as well as clean and free from dust, giving indications of good housewifely, 
with a love of order and neatness, without great display. 

<* Good n^oming, Sir," said Sam, " glad to see you in my little workshop. 
Is there any shoemaking or mending I can do for you ?" 

Lester was about to answer, when M;*s. Stokes entered from the back 
room, and modestly repeated the greeting. There was something in her mild 
look and manner which completely took him by surprise. She was not beau- 
tiful, but yet pleasant to look upon> in her printed cotton gown, checked 
apron, and clean white neckerchief. The neatest little woman, as he after- 
wards told his sister, that he had ever se^n. And what surprised him most 
was her perfectly easy and graceful, or true matronly manner. There was 
T^Qthing approaching to boldness in her address, and quite as little of servility. 

Becoming conscious that his fixed gaze was likely to prove painful, 
Lester tui-ned to answer the shoemaker's question. 

*' No, Mr. Stokes," said he, •• I cannot say that I have any little job for 
you at present, and, indeed, my visit to-day has no connection with ordinary 
business. As the rector of this parish I have a strong desire to know all my 
parishioners, you, of course, among the rest. But my visit to-day has yet 
another cause. The fact is that I have been informed — I sincerely hope 
wrongly, and from what I have seen both out and inside of your cottage I 
believe it must be so-^that yon are an enemy of our holy religion, that you 
are in the habit of speaking veiy disrespectfully of the Scriptures, and, in 
fact, excuse mv plainness, that you are a very bad and dangerous man. 
Haying heard these things, I felt it to be my duty to pay you a visit, so that, 
if Ihe rumour be true, I should try to open your eyes to the error of your 
ways ; but I hope that, after all, the account I have heai'd is utterly untrue, 
an4 without any real foundation." 

Without giving Sam time to reply, Mi*s. Stokes interposed, saying, 

" Yes, Sir, they do say my husband is a very bad man, but they know 
qqthiug about it, and from my heart I wish that every woman had as good a 
hnsbaud, and every child as good a father. 1 knows what it's all about well 
auough; for it's true that he doesn't go to church, and it's true, too, that 
he doesn't ^o to the public. If he'd go to them two places nobody 'ud have 
a word agaipst him. But I don't want it. I know there's many of 'em who 
go to church that are right good people, and there^ a many who go that 
. never knew what mi^es real goodness." 

L 2 
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Sam gently interrupted his wife, saying, " Never mind, Hetty, what they 
say, leave me to answer the gentleman, and I dare say we shall get on well 
enough." 

" Yes, yes," said Hetty, " you ciin answer all they can say, but I can't 
help speaking when I hear what lies these people tells. Here's this gentle- 
man, who knows nothing about us, and they've been at him with their tales. 
I used to go to church, and. Sir," said she, turning to Lester, " took my 
children with me, and Sam never said I should'nt do it. There he sits, and 
can't deny it. But when I found out how the people were always a-meddling 
with other folk's business, and telling a pack of wicked lies about my hus- 
band, I couldn't stand it, and so I wouldn't go no longer. I could'nt sit 
there and see 'em look so saintly, when I knew what was in their hearts, and 
how ready they all was to speak evil of theii- neighbours. I don't mean any 
oiFence, Sir, and I hopes you'll understand what I want to say," and having 
thus spoken she quitted the room. 

Eelieved from all further risk of interruption, Stokes turned to the Rector, 
and said he was much obliged to him for calling. " But," he continued, " please 
don't call me Mister Stokes. The people round about calls me Shoemaker 
Sam, or plain Sam, or Stokes, and it sounds sort o* neighbourly. Some of 'em 
calls me by other names, which I don't like. The last rector used to say I 
was the * Devil's Darling.' I didn't want that, but then, as he warn't a very 
charitable man, I took anything he had to give without saying much agen it. 
He used to tell people right out that it wor their duty never to come aneer 
me ; and when 1 put it to him to tell me what that meant about them as wor 
well not needing a doctor, but only them as wor badly, he turned up the 
whites of his eyes, and said as how no doctoring would do me any good. 
Certain he never tried his hand at it. And, for the matter o' that, he didn't 
do much good to anybody, so I lost nothing. I wor born in this house, and 
all my ups and downs have been in it ; I knows pretty well all the people in 
Crosswood, and I'm sure he never made any of 'em a bit wiser. The only 
ones he ever did any good to wor Neddy Wilson and his family, as kept the 
Lamb and Elag, and that was when he stopped the people from plJ^ying ball 
in the churchyard o' Sunday afternoons, for when they couldn't play they went 
to drink, and the place has been gettin' worse in that way ever since." 

" But," said the Rector, " surely you will not complain of his having 
prevented such an improper use of the churchyard? Whatever a man's 
religious views may be, he can hardly avoid desiring to treat the ashes of the 
dead respectfully, and if the churchyard is to be made the common play- 
ground it is impossible that the proper respect can be maintained." 

" Well, yes," said Sam, "there's a good deal in that, and often when I 
played there I didn't half like it. But why not find us another place ? There 
used to be a good green, but, like everything else that was good for poor 
people, that's gone, and they said as how it would be better for it to be took 
in like, so as to grow corn and so on, and happen it's better for them that's 
got it, but we aint any better off for it." 

** I doubt not," said Lester, " that the poor have been deprived of many 
advantages possessed by their forefathers ; yet it is not wise to overlook that 
they enjoy privileges which formerly none but the rich could command. And 
the rector should not be held responsible for finding another place for the 
game you were speaking of to be played on. It was his duty to prevent the 
churchyard from being used in an improper manner." 

** Perhaps so, but b§ ftever i^aid WQtbing about tht de^dj whftt be said 
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was about keeping the Sabbath holy, and all that sort o' thing, and of course 
I know*d that wor only a blind to cheat poor people." 

" Only a blind ! '* said the Kector. ** I am astonished at your want of 
charity. You presume to charge a number of gentlemen and a clergyman 
with positive dishonesty, but if you had read your Bible you would know the 
commandment which renders it sinful to seek amusement and to labour on 
the Sabbath." 

" Don't be offended, Sir," said Sam, but without exhibiting any sign of 
contrition for what he had said, " for I aint a bookish man, although I have 
read all the Bible, and, for the matter o' that, I know the commandments 
pretty well ; but I judges people, not so much by what they says, as by what 
they does. And what I means is just this, that them as talks so much about 
keeping the Sabbath don't keep it themselves. I know the Old Rector 
didn't, for he always had his maids a sweating and a cooking quite as much, 
and sometimes more, o' Sundays than at other times. And then you know. 
Sir, for you've seen it sin' you've been here, there's all the carriages up at 
the church door o' Sundays, with the coachmen and grooms, and there's all 
them policemen, and hot-house gardeners, and such like, they works Sabbaths 
same as at all other times, and it's all right accordin' to some folks. It 
seems to me as if there warn't to be anything said about working for a 
master, but only about a man working for hisself, or nothing about gfentle- 
men goin* out in their can-iages, but only about poor folks goin' out for a 
bit of a game. There was Dimmock, the Warden, who was always a talkin' 
about the sin of Sabbath breakiu', but when he wants to drive off anywhere, 
or to have a party, or to get in his hay, then all his people must work sharp 
enough." 

The Rector here mildly interposed to say, " But, Mr. Stokes, or Sam, if 
that is your pleasure, you are to remember that it is unnecessary labour 
which is not to be done on the Sunday." 

" Perhaps so. Sir, but then, you know, I can't find out that in the text ; 
tliat has always seemed to me to be a little bit closed in like to make it fit 
our people. And it's hard to tell what is necessaiy. There's all them game- 
keepers out o' Sunday, looking a precious deal sharper than on other days, 
and I can't see how it can be necessary labour to preserve game. I s'pose 
a man can be saved even if there warn't a head o' game in the land. Indeed, 
I think it's a burnin' shame that it should be preserved at all, but I dare 
say by-and-bye, when our people gets a bit thicker out in India, and foreign 
parts, they'll preserve the lions and bears." 

Lester felt the force of Sam'^ observations, indeed such thoughts had 
recently arisen in his own mind, for when planning and composing a discourse 
upon the manner in which, seeking their pleasure, the labouring classes spend 
the Sunday, he had been compelled to confess that the Upper Ten Thousand, 
not omitting the Clergy themselves, set them the example. It occuned to 
him, also, that his own bishop employed the usual number of gamekeepers, 
who, while their master was preaching upon the sin of doing any work (un- 
necessaiy work as he politely said) upon the seventh day, were busily em- 
ployed protecting the preserves, which could not be considered a work of 
mercy or necessity. Feeling that he had got upon rather dangerous ground, 
and not caring to use arguments which opened the way for the retorts which 
Sam could so readily suggest, he struck away from the special into the 
general, and said, 

" I am afraid, my friend, that what I have heard is connect ; it seems 
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that you do not believe in the Scriptures, or religion at all. I gather this, 
not so much from any particular words you have uttered, as front the general 
character of your observations. You have not declared your unbelief, and 
thus I should like to hear what are your views upon those important points." 

" Well, for the matter o' that," answered Sam, " I can't say as I should 
or should not like to be called a religious man. I aint sure as I knows what 
it is. I don't see as it makes any difference, because one aint no nearer 
knowin' what another is when we hears that he is religious." 

" But there ' can be no mistake about a real religious life being better 
than a wicked life, and the two who lead such cannot be mistaken for each 
other." 

** No, Sir ; but perhaps you mean a good man when j^bu feay a religious 
man, and then I agree with you. There's Oldham, the miller up the hill, 
he's what the people hereaway call a Eoman Catholic, and they do sav that 
his family never changed sin' the time when there was such a lot o folks - 
burned about religion. Well, now, I knows him to be a right good man. 
Last winter we had the typhus here in Crosswood veiy bad, and down at the 
end of Bowlin Lane there's a cottage rented by some potter folk as goes to 
the fairs ; the man lost a horse, and broke his leg, last autumn. Troubles 
never come alone, they always runs in a pack, and them two worked upon the 
woman, a weakly little body, and brought her to bed earlier than her time, 
and there was a terrible house of it, for the fever got in, and Doctor Small 
said as it was all owin' to the folks not havin' victuals enough. I've now 
and then done jobs for the potter, so I called in, friendly like, to sec how all 
was a goin' on, and sure enough I did see a sight." At this point Sam 
ceased sewing, and looked up earnestly at the Hector, speaking with tongue, 
hands, and eyes. "There was five of 'em down in the fever, and there was 
nothin' in the house, and nobody to tend upon 'em. I was real frightened 
when the woman cried out to know if I had brought anything for the young 
uns to eat. I went away to see what could be got for 'em, and when I got 
up to Oldham's he was goin' into his yard. I told him what I had seen, 
and he says, * Sam, I am sorry you are not a religious man ; I'm sorry you 
don't belong to the true Church ; but here's ten shillin' for them people, 
and when that's done they can have a little more, and if they can send up to 
my house the Missus won't send *em away empty handed.' I didn't stop to 
fell un my mind just then, but I thought about it, that, although the parsons 
blow 'em up so much, his wam't a bad religion. Well, now, there's a lot 
of people about here who're always a pray in' and a preachin'^ and a goin* 
on about Oldham's devilish popish religion, as they calls it, and when I says 
that he is a good deal better than them, why they flares up savage like, and 
says the Old Kector was right when he called me the devil's child. But 
somehow I can't help believin' that them people as pays their way, as tells 
the truth, and does right, neighbourly like, being willin', night or day, to 
give poor folks a helpin' hand, has got hold of the true religion." 

" There are many clergymen who will endorse that opinion," interposed 
Lester. 

" Well, I'm glad of it. Sir. But the truth is that I don't trouble my 
head about it. If people will let what I call my religion alone, I shan't 
trouble them about theirs, but if they come botherin' me about it, I can't 
help givin' 'em such like answers as I believe to be true. There's a lot of 
'em in this town who, without sayin' by your leave, and as full of impudence 
as a parish beadle, comes into a man's house and plants 'emselves down 
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just as if they paid his rent and kep' his family, and then they begins With 
a Ibt of stuff about how much they cares for poor souls. They cares a 
precious sight more to see if the seats is dusted afore they sits down, 
thinkin' more o' their clothes than of the peoples' souls. They says as how 
we arc to believe this that and the other, aud yet don't believe it therasdres. 
And when I tells 'em a bit of plain truth, they flares up into a passion, and 
goes up artd down the country side tellin' all sorts of lies about me. Last 
Sunday I had Mr. Wellbeloved and two women in here a-talkin* to me, as if 
they were little Gods, about my soul, and tellin* me 1 must have faith, and 
then they would warrant I should be saved. Now I knows that there isn't a 
bigger skinflint than he is, or a woman that makes more mischief in Cross- 
wood than one of his companions does. And I couldn't help tellin' 'em a 
bit of my mind. I hates that kind of religion which does with lyin', short- 
weight, bad wages, and scandal all the six workin' days, and then tiies to 
make it up with God o* Sundays by goin* about distributin' tracts, and 
measurin' out damnation to the people. They have been skinnin' them all 
through the week, and then does their best to spoil their Sundays. But I 
dare say the poor blind things deserves more pity than condemnation. They 
don't kuow rightly what they believes, and they gels terrible angry with me 
because I won't agree to be like 'cm. And if that's religion, then all 1 knows 
is that the sooner we ha' done with it the better.'* 

After Sam had ended the Rector paused a moment, both to review what 
had been said and to arrange his answer, l^erceiving that there was much 
truth if some false reasoning in the shoemaker's speech, he began by admitting 
that it was very bad for persons to speak falsely of their neighbours. ** But 
then," he continued, " may it not be that they have a colourable riSasoii fol* 
what they say ? You have just told me that you do not * trouble your head 
about religion,' and it is very sinful to speak thus. Moreover, as I gather 
from your statement, when questioned by your neighbours you give replies 
which are at variance With the received principles of our religion, and that, 
too, is equally sinful. But to bring the matter at once to a point, I ask 
plainly, do you believe in God, and in the Holy Scriptures as given by God, 
atld do you believe in Salvation through Jesus ?" 

Sam replied that he "wouldn't say he did not believe in God, but,*' 
added he, " not in, the God of the Jews, they calls Jehovah. I don't believe 
them people knew anything more about the real God than the Greeks and 
B-omans did. But the truth is. Sir, that I don*t know nothing about God, 
and I never met with anybody Who did. There's a lot of people who pre- 
tends to be very wise about it. They drops in here and tells me that God did 
' this for them, and God did the other, but when I ask how they knows it, they 
becomes right angry, and begins to call mn hard names, sayin' I'm a wicked 
unbeliever, but doesn't answer my question. I should be very gldd to meet 
with somebody who could tell me how he knew it, for if they are right, then 
1 want to believe the same as many good men I know. I would if I could, 
but I can't do it till I get a gt)od reason. And as to believin' that what 
people calls the Holy Scriptures came from God to be very plain, I just don*t 
believe it, and I have never met with a man that did." 

Here Lester felt compelled to ask, " And do you really believe, Sam, that 
all those millions who publicly profess to believe the Scriptures are liars or 
hypocrites?*' 

•• No, Sir; I don't exactly believe that. But I knows they ofaly belieVfei 
at second-hand, and in their own way like. They catplains it all SO as to 
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luit .themselves, and when they gets it down to their own weight then they 
believes. They does, much like the King and the Parliament did when Crom- 
well was alive — I wish we had a Cromwell just now — for both of *em said 
they were for the old laws of England, but they must have imderstood 'em 
differently, else they wouldn't have come to such hard blows about the 
business. So what I mean to say, Sir, is just this — that the believers first 
puts their o^vn meanin' on the words they finds in the Scriptures, and then 
they say they believes the book, when the truth is that it's themselves, their 
own ideas, like, that they believes." 

" I fear," answered the Rector, " that there is a great deal of truth in 
what you have said ; but, still, the fact that many men have misused the 
Word is no reason why you should totally reject it. You are bound to read 
for yourself, and find out its real meaning. God will hold you responsible 
for doing that." 

Sam smiled at this, and, looking archly up, inquired, 

" If I can find out for myself the real meaning, after all the parsons have 
failed, and while they are quarrelling about it, then I just want to know 
what's the good of them ? And what's the good of high learning if I, being 
only a poor ignorant shoemaker, can find out all for myself? " ' 

Lester felt that he was trapped in the meshes of his own net, and saw no 
clear way of escape ; remembering, however, that in one of the old books 
upon the evidences he had met with the statement that " all the vital parts 
or Scripture" were clear to be understood by every reader, he repeated it, 
but was immediately met with the quiet question, 

** And how. Sir, can we know what parts are vital ? May it not be that 
them Calvinist people up at Carmel Chapel are wrong in the parts they says 




I, as a shoemaker, can get to know the real words of God in any case. They 
say there's an awful lot of errors in the translation, but, as I don't know 
nothing about the Greek or the Hebrew, I can only depend on other men's 
words, and they do say we shouldn't do that. At least they says so when 
they are wamin' the Catholics, or tellin* stones at a missionary meeting." 

*' Allow me to a^k you whether it is true, that, as I have been informed, 
there is a monthly meeting of persons here in Crosswood, holding opinions 
similar to those which you have expressed, and at which religious matters are 
discussed ? I ask this because of the readiness with which you have replied 
to my questions, and your apparent familiarity with such discussions." 

** On I yes. Sir," answered Sam j " a few of us gathers together and talks 
these matters over — sometimes other matters too. None of us knows much, 
but we tries to find out what it is as people does know. I ask'd the Old 
Hector if he'd come, but he said he wouldn't, that he would't, he wasn't 
a-goin* to mix hisself up with unbelievers. He was a sort o' ban'box dandy 
Christian, and didn't nohow like to be ask'd any questions, because he didn't 
know how to answer them. No ofl^ence I hopes, Sir, but some of our people 
thinks as how all the parsons is afraid to come." 

" You will oblige me much," said Ijester, quietly, ** by informing me 
when and where your next meeting will be held." 

With this request Sam complied, and, in answer to a question put by him, 
the Rector, at parting, said — 

«* Yes I I will be present at your next meeting," 
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LIFE AND TEACHING OF ZOROASTER. 

§ 7. — THE PEESIAN " FALL OF MAN." 

There in the garden stand the pair of pure ones, and what shjill Ahriman, the 
evil one, do unto them ? Shall he permit them to go on in peace, or shall he 
work their ruin ? The early nations looked upon it as impossible to belieye 
any other 4;han this, that man had fallen, that be had sunk from a condition of 
purity into that of the impure and evil. According to the Bonn Dehesch, man 
was the father of man — ^heaven was his destiny — but he must be humble of 
heart, and humbly do the works of the law ; pure he must be of thought, 
pure of word, pure of deed, not invoking the Dews ; — and such in the begin- 
ning were the thoughts and acts of our first parents. 

First they said, " It is Ormuzd who has given the water, and the earth, 
'* and the trees, and the beasts of the field, and the stars, and the moon, and 
" the sun, and all things pure." But Ahriman arose, and rushed upon their 
thoughts, and beat down their good dispositions, and said to them, '' It is 
Ahriman who has given the water," &c. Thus Ahriman deceived them and 
to the very end will seek to deceive. To his lie they gave credence and 
became darvaudes ; and therefore are their souls condemned to the Douzakh 
even until the great resurrection of the body. During thirty days they 
feasted, and covered themselves with black clothing. After thirty days they 
went to the chase ; and they found a white goat, and with their lips they 
drew off her milk, and drank her milk and were glad : ** We have tasted 
" nothing like to this milk," said Meschia and Meschiane ; " the milk we have 
" drunk was pleasant to the taste, very pleasant to the taste," and it was an 
evil to their bodies. 

" Then the Dew, the liar, grown more bold presented himself a second 
'* time, and brought with him fruit of which they ate ; and of a hundred 
" excellences they before possessed one only was left them. And after thirty 
" days and thirty nights they found a white and fat sheep, and they cut off its 
•* left ear : and taught by the Izeds of heaven they drew fire from the tree 
'* konar, and they fired the tree, and with their breath raised the fire to a flame ; 
** and they burned, first the branches of the konar, then of the khorma, and 
"afterwards of the myrtle; and they roasted the sheep, and divided it into 
" three portions ; and of the two which they did not eat, one was carried to 
" heaven, — The bird kerhkas carried it away." 

" Afterwards they feasted on the flesh of a dog and they clothed them- 
•* selves in its skin. They gave themselves up to the chase, and with the furs 
'* of wild beasts they covered their bodies. And Meschia and Meschiane 
" digged a hohin the earth, and they found iron, and the iron they beat with a 
•' stone, and they made for themselves an axe, and they struck at the roots of a 
** tree, and they felled the tree and arranged its branches. into a hut; and to 
" God they gave no thanks ; and the Dews took heart. And Meschia and 
" Meschiane became enemies and hated each other, and they advanced against 
'* and struck and wounded each one the other, and each went his own way : 
•* then from his place of darkness the chief of the Dews was heard to cry 
" aloud, * Man worship the Dews ! ' And the Dew of hate sat upon his 
** throne. And Meschia advanced, and drew milk from the bull, and sprinkled 
" it towards the north, and the Dews became strong ; and during fifty winters 
" Meschia and Meschiane lived apart, and after that time they met and Mes- 
" chiane bore twins," Sec. 

In this legend, as in that of Genesis, we have the history of the first 
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anoestors of our race. In both legends man is ereated pure and innocent ; 
but according to Moses he is formed of earth and is pure, because ignorant ; 
while according to Zoroaster he comes from God or God's dwelling, " trailing 
** with him clouds of glory,*' and is pure because moral fliid religious. In both 
legends the eating of a particular fruit (in the one it is the especial food of 
the Elohim; iii the other it is a production of Ahrim an) causes a gneat 
change for the Worse in the coiidition of our race. According to Genesis, 
however, this is the one crime, while according to the Avesta this is but one 
of n series of crimes committed by our first parents. In both histories 
HlBti is represented as yielding to the first temptation ; and in both, man by 
his own fault condemns himself to miseiy ; but, among the Hebrews, mAn 
sins by disobeying an expi'ess command, — and he sins because tempted by a 
bedst of the field ; while according to the Parsis he sins against his con- 
ncience,— sins because tempted by Ahriman, and sins by acknowledging 
Ahrinian ns the author of all good. In the Zend books man is not created 
for this earth, and all things earthly therefore defile him ; as he cats, he 
loses his spiritual nature, and, as he acquires the mechanical arts of life, he 
bttt subjects himself the more to the power of the evil one. According to 
Moses, on the other halid, man is expressly made for this world; he possesses 
it as its lord, and he eats of his fruits, and does God service : and if know- 
ledge makes him miserable, it is because that knowledge which is not in- 
stinct is J not of God's giving, and therefore cannot be for man's good. In 
the one legend Ormuzd sends man on the earth as to a place of trial, in the 
other Jehovah as to a place of enjoyment. This legend then punishes man 
sufficiently, by making him to feci his nakedness, by driving him out into the 
briery wilderness of the world, and by condemning him to return to the 
dust of which he had been formed ; but, in that, no such punishment could 
avail: for the weed-covered earth Ahriman had already comipted and 
defiled, and to the earth the pure Ferouer had been ordered but to try his 
courage and his truth ; death, then, could have ho terrors for the faithless ser- 
vant ; it could but lead him back to the pleasant odours, the beauleous 
BXhalAtions, and the heavenly delight of the happy Gorodman —unless indeed 
some terrible retribution awaited him beyond the grave. Yes it was decreed, 
that he who worshipped the Dews should suffer with the Dews, — he must 
sink down to the stench, the cbrruption and the darkness of the Douzakh. 

P. W. P. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE REFORMATION.— XXXV. 

JOHN OF WE3ALIA. 

Jacob of Juteubock had declared the fallibility of the Pope ; it remained to 
go one step further before the standpoint of the Lutheran Reformation would 
be anticipated. This step was taken by John of Wesalia, a man who, about 
the middle of the fifteenth century, held the responsible office of Professor of 
Theology at the University of Erfurt, and whose words would, therefore, have 
great weight and wide influence on matters of Church doctrine. John of 
Wesalia was the first to declare, not only that the Pope is fallible, but that 
the Church is fallible too. " That the Catholic Church is infallible," says hCj 
in his work against Indulgences, ** is a mere assertion in support of which no 
** proof, either fi'om reason or Bcripture, is advanced." He, too, in respect 
to the doctrine of Indulgences, supplemented the work of Juterbock, and . 
antidpated that of Luther. 
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The doctritiie of Indulgences was based upon the idea of there beiiig a 
certain spiritual treasury wherein were stored the ** merits of Christ and the 
•* Saints," dnd where the Pope*s draft for any amount of those merits would 
be duly honoured, he being at liberty to dispense them to sinning mortals in 
the shape of Indulgences. This he was ever willing to do Ott payment of a 
sufficient fee. These Indulgences had at first been but sparingly granted, but, 
as the centuries rolled, and the thick darkness of the Middle Ages settled 
down on Europe, they were more lavishly dispensed, dnd ultimately grew into 
one of the great abuses of the Romish Church. On the occasions of the 
Roman Jubilees — festivals which, on account of their being so lucrative from 
all the world Visiting Rome, had been increased ft'om onfe in a hundred to one 
in twenty-five years — Indulgences were gi-anted in great profusion, and found 
a ready sale. In 1450, the Jubilee did not attract so many pedple as the 
Pope, would have liked to see, a sign that light was spreading. But the Pope 
was sadly in want of money, and so he sent his legates into the various 
countries loaded with Indulgences, which he decreed should be equally 
valuable as if the people had gone to Rome, and obtained them there. This 
extension of the privilege did not, however, take place until 1461. Prom 
this time a regular trade in hawking Indulgences was established. 

Meanwhile some of the fcUdw monks of Jacob of Juterbock had been 
grieved that they could not go to Rome, and obtain the Indulgences. And 
he, to comfort them, wrote his treatise on Indulgences to shew that they 
might very well be dispensed Math. " We do not read," he says, ** that 
" St. Benedict, although he passed sevcml years in a cave in the vicinity of 
" Rome, was a gi'cat seeker of Indulgences 5 and just as little was St. Jerome, 
" who, in a letter to Bishop Paulinus, declaries that that which is truly 
" commendable is, ' not to have visited Jerusalem, but to have lived a good 
** * life.' " More than mere hints of their non-necessity Jacob dared not, but 
John of VVesalia boldly attacked them. The occasion of John of Wesalia's 
attack was the arrival of the Papal legate in Erfurt, with the Indulgences for 
sale. His work against them is based upon the very principle which 
triumphed with the Reformation, viz., that the faith of Christians should be 
based on Scripture. He throws overboard entirely the authority of the 
Fathers, on which so much of the Church doctrine of that time was based, 
"for," he says, "I can say, with Augustine, that my manner of I'eading othier 
" authors, be they ever so distinguished for holiness or learning, is, not to 
** consider anything to be ti;iic merely because they have thought it so, but, 
" because by canonical or probable reasons, they convince me that it does not 
•* swerve from Scripture."* Here, then, was the full enunciation of the 
reformation doctrine. A vast advance upon the intelleitual slavery whiieh 
had hitherto reigned in the Church. 

Of course, neither John of Wesalia nor the Reformers were logical, nor 
true to their own principles, or they would have perceived that in the right 
to judge whether the teachings of the Church were consonant with Scripture 
is involved the right to judge Scripture itself, because, in order to set up 
Scripture as a standard, you must first settle the exact meaning and value of 
that standard. In doing this one man's opinion is as good as another lhan*s; 
to deny this is immediately to establish a despotism similar to that you have 
overthrown. This is, in fact, what Protestantism has done — it has established 
a many-headed Pope in the place of the Pope of Rome, with this result, and 
this difference, that a hundred contending sects have arisen to dispute the 

* JTwmnik d% VnaUc^ advenus InilalgtQtiaS Dispniatio, Cap. 9. uiimafin, i. 95^. 
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possession of authority. And of them all none are logical. There is, indeed, 
no logical standpoint between Romanism and Freethought; the Roman 
CathoUc is logical, and the Freethinker is logical : the one says, " I have no 
"right to judge anything, the Church judges for me;" the other declares, 
with Paul, that he has the right to judge all things. We Religious 
Reformers, as Freethinkers, take this latter ground ; and say, that, by the 
same rule that Luther, Calvin, and the rest, rejected the authority of the 
Church to despotise over them, so we reject their authority ib despotise over 
us. We bow to no authority but that of Reason and Conscience, the authority 
constituted by Qod. 

In the course of a few years, after the treatise against Indulgences was 
written, John of Wesalia became a public preacher in the Cathedral City of 
Mayence, and afterwards at Worms, a city destined in a later time to become 
the scene of the greatest act of Luther's life. That the man who had enun- 
ciated the principles already mentioned should have been chosen, argues a 
vast advance on the liberal side in the Church authorities in those cities. 
Such, indeed, was the fact, although it was not because the principles .were 
recognised in their true worth, but because he had opposed the Pope in the 
matter. In fact, the whole of the Rhineland, afterwards to become so con- 
spicuous in the Reformation, was at this time becoming rapidly anti-papal. 
John of Wesalia had undertaken the office of preacher, with the design of 
speaking the truth, so far as he saw it, and the wonder is not that he was 
ultimately tried and condemned as a heretic, but that he was allowed to go on 
for twenty years unmolested. His outspokenness is astonishing, and that he 
should have become a popular preacher proves that a strong reform spirit was 
already existing among the people, which his teachings certainly must have 
tended materially to widen and strengthen. 

We can understand that the clergy would soon become inimical to a man 
who would speak thus of them : " The preachers of eternal wisdom ought to 
" be the salt of the earth. * But if the salt have lost its savour, wherewith 
" ' shall it be salted ? It is henceforth good for nothing but to be cast out 
** * and to be trodden under the foot of man.* The meaning of which is, that 
" if the doctrine of the priests and prelates be not the genuine doctrine of 
** Christ, it ought to be rejected and trampled in the dust, so little is it our 
** duty to listen to pastors who would feign besprinkle and season us with 
** salt that has lost its virtue ! " Here was the right of private judgment de- 
clared in all its naked truth. " Rare as a black swan," he continues, " is the 
" priest who discharges the apostolical office with apostolical fidelity. And 
" the reason is because the Word of the Lord is fettered and cannot be freely 
" preached. Tyranny and oppression on eveiy side cry out against it. . . : 
" The consequence is, the great majority discharge their office with no other 
*' view but to feed thenlselves and not the sheep, and seek to promote their 
** own interests instead of nourishing them. Nay, sometimes not satisfied 
"with their wool and milk, they flay and wholly devour them." Ai*e there 
not some, nowadays, whom this cap would fit ? Priests are priests to what- 
ever communion they belong. 

John of Wesalia was an exceedingly eloquent preacher, and the thousands 
who came to hear him must have been not a little astonished at some of the 
things that they heard from his pulpit. Talking of priestly rites and cere- 
monies, he said of the unction with consecrated oil : " The consecrated oil is 
** no better than that which is in daily use in your kitchens." Discom'sing on 
fasting, he said : " If St. P^ter did introduce this practice, it could only 
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" have been to obtain a readier sale for his fish ; " again, on another occasion : 
«* When it is said that the Holy Church appointed fasts, and that at these 
" seasons no one ought to take home a wife or celebrate a marriage. These 
" are pure falsehoods ; " and again ; " The fathers who instituted fasts, if 
** they did mean to prohibit the use oi certain kinds of food, certainly did 
" not intend that a man should not eat when he was hungiy. As long as 
" he is hungry a man may lawfully eit ; and there is no sin m even dining 
" upon a fat capon on Good Friday." One would think it was a moclern 
Protestant and not a Roman Catholic priest in the fifteenth century speaking. 

His expressions against the Papacy and the hierarchy were equally strong 
and remind one forcibly of Luther. '* I despise the Pope, the Church, and 
" the Councils, and extol Christ. I despise as a vain mask the name and 
" title, the honour and quality of whomsoever they may be, were it even an 
" angel, not to speak of the Pope, or any human being, provided they do not 
" utter the words of life, but merely vaunt their office and dignity, and pre- 
." tend that by these they have received authority to ordain what they please. 
" I care not for the two- horned mitre. The shining infiila affects not me. I 
" abominate the priestly slippers, decorated with precious stones and gold. 
" I laugh at the high sounding names, the tragic titles, the lofty triumphs. 
" They are mere semblances, and anything rather than the badge of a tnie 
" pastor, bishop, or teacher, when that is lacking which alone gives them 
" worth, and renders them tolerable." Such are some of the passages he 
was in the habit of delivering to his audience. Twenty years of such preach- 
ing as this, in two of the chief cities of Germany, must have had much to do 
in preparing people for the Eefovmation; that it was tolerated so long 
shows that the power of the Church was already on the wane. It is worthy 
of remark that Luther carefully studied and greatly admired the writings of 
this John of Wesalia. 

But it may occur to some try ask how it was that, forestalling so many 
of the principles and sentiments of the men of the Reformation, John of 
Wesalia was not himself a Reformer. This is answered by saying that the 
man who achieved the Reformation — grand old Martin Luther — was a man 
not of words only but of action, which John of Wesalia was not. He had 
neither the courage, nor the fiery energy, and intense power of work of Luther. 
Moreover, to be just, let us remember that many influences intervened between 
his time and Luther's to prepare the ground and open the way. But in the 
most favourable circumstances John of Wesalia would never have been a 
Luther. We might not have known that but for the disclosure of character 
made by the trial for heresy, which John had now to undergo. He fell a 
victim to the Inquisition in Germany, which, though it had never become 
naturalised among any of the Teutonic races, had, through the influence of the 
Dominican Friars, got itself established to some extent in Cologne. 

It was in the year 1480, when Wesalia was at least seventy years of age, 
that he was accused of heresy, and dragged before that dread tribunal. 
Looking at the particulars of the trial, which lasted for nearly a week, a hasty 
judgment might accuse of prevarication the preacher who had spoken so 
boldly. The end of it was, that he agreed to recant all he had said against 
the Pope, the hierarchy, and the Church, which he publicly did. Let us 
recollect the man's age, however, before we say any hard words of him. In 
a man of seventy, worn down by disease, sick and weary, after four days of 
public debating with merciless judges, it might very well be that, though the 
spirit wa9 wilUng, th^ flesh was weak, Poo^ old man, he paid a heavy penalty, 
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and may be said to have been a martyr after all, without the crown of martyrdom^ 
Hi» book9 were ordered to be burned: and although the hope of a free 
pardon had been extended to him he was imprisoned for life. That, how- 
ever, was not for long, for his mental sufferings at the weakness he had shown 
in denying the truth, combined with the cruelty of the gaolers, put an end to 
his existence a few months afterwards, in the year 1481. On seeing his 
books burned, the old man, we are told, had wept bitterly, and cried, " Must, 
•* then, all the truth they contain perish ? Such is not th/'sentence, God 
" of Truth.** No I it was but the impotent sentence of men, and, despite 
their efforts, the truth Wesalia taught lived after him to work its work. 

JAS. L. GOODING. 



THE NATURE OF A MIRACLE, 

FROM A LECrUBE. 

(Contiuucd/rom p, l^ii.) 

Among the numerous questions suggested by the theory of miraoulous erents, it 
strikes me as most important to ask. Of what use is a miracle ? Has it any evidential 
value ? What good end does it serve, beyond that of benefiting the person or 
persons concerned? Upon tliis point, the common practice of Christian writers is 
to assume all their case requires, but, as a rule, they avoid argument. It is quite 
possible to assume that in all the instances of miraculous interference — ^granting, 
for argument sake, that the events occurred in the precise order and form m whi3i 
they have been recorded — ^a person, or class of persons, derived some great benefit. 
It may be said that, although the Eg:yptian army and its leaders were drowned 
in the Red Sea, the Hebrews happily escaped from a great difficulty through 
this miraoulous destruction of their pursuers ; that, when the walls of anoient 
Jericho fell, before the trumpet's blast, although the people of that citv were 
suddenly deprived of their artificial shield, and exposed to the premeoitated 
indiscriminate slaughter, the chosen people were preserved from the dangers and 
losses which would probably have resulted from a prolonged siege, and a stubborn 
resistance ; and that, when the angel of the Lord smote the ai-my of the Assyrian 
monarch, the people of Jerusalem were delivered from the jaws of the consuming 
lion, and were tuns secured the chance of repentance, for a short time longer, 
while retaining their possessions. So, also, of the Christian and Heathen miracles 
the same assumptions may be ventured, but, in that ease, the miracles are of no 
value to ourselves. To render them serviceable to mankind in the present century, 
it must be shown that, legitimately, they are to influence our modes of thought, 
and to furnish data for rehgious arguments ; and it is in the attempt tp make them 
dp. tjiis that our orthodox writers have pressed them into doing service as among 
the evidences which are to support Christianity. It is zealously mafaitained that 
the Christian religion is proven to be true, because no mere man could have 
performed the wonderful works which Jesus accomplished. M® Ilvaine, in bis 
treatise upon ''The Evidences of Christianity," dwells upon this point as bfdng of 
the utmost importance. '' Make good," he says, " the evidence that the Saviour, 
" and his apostles, wrought miracles, in attestation of their Divine mission, and the 
"Christian religion, as contained in the 'New Testament,' and taught by theni, 
"must be a Divine Revelation."* Simpson argues that, "unless we first prove 
" the historical value of the miracles, we are beating the air in endeavouring to 
" maintain the Christian system of doctrine ; " and, in one of his discourses, a 
modern Hulsean Lecturer says, " I am endeavouring to throw as strong a light as 
"possible upon the fact, that U is tie miracles of Christ tnth which lev, as 
^' Christians, ara viialfy oonoerned : if they be true, our faith is whole ; if they be 
" fals$, our faith is destroyed."! He imitates the early writers in resting all upon 
* r. 1 Id. f aoo4wi9'« Half9Mi l^crctort fl, 1666, p, ^. The It«Uot «r« U% own. 
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the miracleSj diMi although many modem divines have found it expedieut to abstain 
from venturing so far, it is certamly the^ common mode of maintaining the Christian 
system in the pulpit discourses. But it is altogether valueless. It has not even 
a shadow of evidential value, and recent ortho&x critics — Trench^ and others of 
his school — have been constrained to admit that fact ; but, assuming that a man 
came before us to teach a number of new truths, the working of miracles, to 
assist his argument, would tend rather to retard than to hasten the progiress and 
general adoption of his principles. As it was in tlie olden times, so is it now, that 
the more ignorant the people, the more ready would they be to embrace tlie new 
system when supported by miracles, or what seemed to be such. Not knowing 
either what wondrous suspensions are involved in miracle working, and being 
equally ignorant of the extent to which works maybe done by the forces of Nature^ 
the ignorant would readily credit the miraculous story ; but the men who really 
influence tlife world, they who, in the long run, are sure of preeminence, the men 
who understand Nature the best, would be the least disposed to attest a miracle. 
Not because of any anti-religioug scruples, but simply because of knowing that the 
order of Nature is uniform. 

An illustration of this is furnished in the history of the Salt Lake Valley 
community. The Mormons have not succeeded in gaining ovey any but the most 
ignorant portion of the community. It is granted that many of their converts 
have been won from the middle and money classes ; but as wealth and wisdom, 
knowledge and acres, do not invariably go together, there can be no yeason against 
assuming — ^what, in many cases, has been demonstrated-— that the men of substance 
they have gained over were, in an educational sense, as ignorant as the poorest 
•peasant. It is quite possible that they had received what is called an education ; 
lut, unfortunately, the majority who entered our schools were sent out again 
without being anything more than merely crammed with a few ideas which, parrot 
like, they were taught to repeat ; they were not trained to use their reasoning 
powers, or, by processes of thought, to work out solid conclusions for themselves. 
Thus, although their wealth secures them consideration in the world of business 
and city-life, it does nothing for them in the world of mind; they are rich in purse, 
and poor in soul ; and while it may be possible for them to purchase the half of 
Europpj its possession would not secure them against the weakness generated by 
superstition, Or do anything toward lifting them into that sphere in which 
intellectual manhood and freedom of thought are supreme. With all their gold 
they are still poor, and as liable to be deluded by the religious charlatan as the red 
men of the Americaii praiiies, or the tribes of Inner Africa, 

Unfortunately, in aealing with this subject, we have to do with men who are 
perpetually shifting their ground, and who modify away the whole soul of their 
statements, in order to avoid the force of objections, wnile still adhering to the 
original conclusions. The celebrated Weston has argued that " our Saviour has 
"left us on record a certain and infallible rule whereby we may judge of the 
"validity pf Miracles: namely, the reasonableness or excellency of those doc- 
" trhies, which they are brought to confirm. So that whenever Miracles are 
** wrought, if ever that can be, to attest a Talmud, or a Koran, a doctrine absurd 
" or contradictory, advancing confusion in this world, or the interests of Satan in 
" the other ; derogatory to tne honour of God, or inconsistent with his attributes ; 
"in all these cases we may be assured that the Seal is counterfeit, and not origi- 
" nally from heaven. And the reason of this is plain, because if Miracles proceed 
" from God, they must confirm a doctrine of t-he same heavenly nature, entirely 
" free from sin on the one hand, as derived from infinite goodness ; and altogether 
"void of absurdity on the other, as derived from infinite wisdom." * Thus our 
estimate of the^alue of the miracle is, according to this, to be determined by the 
nature of the doctrines it accompanies or attests. The latter is to guarantee the 
validity of the former. And that this was the opinion of the earlj mthers is now 
generally admitted. Even Paul instructed the followers of his ministry that they 
were to accept no other doctrme than that he had preached, not even if an angel 

* Wfston's B^ootioa o( Cbristian MutacIob by the H^fttb^o, pp. fl-7. 
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descended from heaven to preach it. No miracle was to be admitted as proving 
the contrary. The believers were warned to be upon their guard against those 
who would do mighty works in order to deceive, even the elect, and the test by 
which their works were to be tried was no other than the purity of their doctrines. 
Even in the earliest ages of Judaism, the same standard by which to test the value 
of science and wonders — miracles — was erected. Moses is represented as saying : 
" If there arise among you a prophet, or a dreamer of dreams, and giveth thee a 
** sign or a wonder, and the sign or wonder come to pass, whereof he spake unto 
" thee, saying, Let us go after other gods, which thou liast not known, and let us 
" serve them ; Thou shalt not liarkcn unto the words of that prophet, or that dreamer 
" of dreams : for the Lord your God provcth you, to know whether yc love the 
"Lord vour God with all thy heart and with all thy soul." * This is a clear state- 
ment of the case in favour of the idea that the nature of the doctrine must be 
viewed as determining the manner in which wc are to deal with the miracle worker. 
The doctrine is raised above the miracle, and, consequently, the latter, according both 
to Paul and Moses, has no evidential value, and the worker is not to be followed 
until we are satisfied on other grounds of his truth. 

Here, then, the question comes up. What can the evidence furnished by miracles 
be worth ? If it be not absolute as an evidence, it must be an encumbrance. All 
elements that do not conduce to the clearing up of any question, must be omitted 
in its consideration. And there can be no medium between the absolute and the 
useless. The supernatural, lying beyond our daily observation, must either come 
on to bear down all opposition, to render all other evidence useless, and to secure 
an unwavering conviction ; or it has to be absolutely rejected. Unlike ordinary 
human evidence, it is not amenable to those tests by which the relative value of 
testimony is determined. If a man were charged with stealing, and George Smith, 
the tinman, with an angel from heaven, came into the witness box to give in their 
evidence, we should be placed in this awkward situation — either we should not 
require to hear what Smith had to say, being sufficiently satisfied with the super- 
natural witness ; or the latter would have to dc rejected altogether, because of our 
not being able to cross-question and discover how he came to know — ^by seeing, or 
only by hearsay — ^that which he came to testify. Thus his evidence woula be 
valueless, because of our being incapable of comprehending how he acquired his 
knowledge, in which case wc could have no certainty that he knew the facts. And, 
obviously, even the most orthodox of men must confess that " they who arc capable 
" of working miracles," the angels, are liable to be deceived. The major portion 
of modern theology rests upon the assumption that " the heavenly hosts were so 
"far deceived by the prince of darkness that they took up arms against the 
"Highest," and it is, therefore, impossible to assume that they are uMalteringly 
preserved from falling into error. 

It follows, then, trom this, logically enough, that Weston is right in represent- 
ing that it is the doctrine which is to prove the miracle, not the miracle to prove 
the doctrine, and this position must be accepted, with all its consequences, by 
those who assert the validity of miracles. Indeed that this is so has been seen by 
others besides Weston, among the orthodox supporters of miracles, who have 
found themselves compelled to assert, either in words or in substance, the same 
thing. 

* Deut. ziii. 1-3. 
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GEORGE BARRINGTON. 

Shortly after the hasty visit of Dr. Moule to Crosswood the old town and 
the Boyal Hotel were roused from their usual quiet by the rattle of a post- 
chaise, in which sat George Barrington, then returning to ruralise for a time, 
or perhaps even to settle down, upon a small estate, which could boast of 
being adorned by a neat and commodious modem-built residence for a sub- 
stantial country gentleman. He was its owner, for Doctor Moule either had 
incoirectly heard his words, or had fallen into an error in supposing him to 
have merely rented it. The fact was that the father of Barrington — who was 
a soldier of fortune — had married into a family much superior to his own. 
His valour and personal attractions had won the lady's heart and hand. But 
her friends were not agreeable to the match — they laboured very diligently to 
prevent it, and, finding that to be impossible, charitably, and as far as it lay 
m their power, did their best to make things uncomfortable. The lady had 
great and solid expectations, but no ready money, and the consequence was 
that the pair had to eke out their scanty means — consisting only of his 
officer's pay — so as to make it meet the wants of a young family. 

Hard as it was, this was done without murmuring by the wife, but the 
elder Barrington never forgave himself " for depriving her of those luxuries 
to which, from her earliest childhood, she had begp accustomed." He had 
seen foreign service with Dr. Moide and Colonel Lester, in fact they were 
" chums," and frequently the purses of the latter were opened to furnish him 
with necessary supplies. During the lifetime of the love-bound couple the 
expectations were never realised ; but shortly after their deaths, which fol- 
lowed rapidly upon each other, they became fruitful, and then the orphan'd 
children, four in number, found themselves possessors of £5000 a-year each. 
In addition ip this, and about three years before Lester went as rector to 
Vol. VI. New Serim. Vol. If. M 
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Crosswood, a maiden aunt of Barrington's, dying, left him her estate, which 
lay about half-a-mile from the rectory. The fortunate proprietor immediately 
took possession, and, skilfully planning for himself, set about making many 
alterations. He resided upon the estate through six monilis, and then went 
to town to spend the season, intending at its close to retnrn and enjoy the 
fruits of all his plans and changes. Instead of doing so he had travelled, 
and visited his friends, so that the return just alluded to was his first appear- 
ance since the workmen had quitted the house. When at Southampton, in 
the hurried interview he had with the Doctor, he mentioned his intention of 
settling down at Crosswood, and as the former knew nothing of the aunt's 
bequest, he concluded that a residence had been rented. Prior to leaving, 
the Doctor had charged Lester somewhat earnestly to make friends with 
Barrington — not for any pecuniary or similar advantages, but purely because 
he would prove to be a first-rate companion, so that when he arrived there 
was quite a commotion at the Eectory, and Ella was pai*ticularly anxious, 
almost nervously desirous, about discovering if he would prove to be a 
gentleman worthy of a place in her brother's esteem. Lester himself took 
the matter more quietly, although strongly predisposed to form a close 
friendship. He had learnt that Barrington was a man of genius, fond of 
study ; a great scholar, well versed in literature, ancient and modem, and, in 
fact, a gentleman in every intellectual sense superior to those who form the 
main staple of country society. 

All this was quite true, for Barrington was a first-class man, both in 
intellect and heart. He had graduated at Cambridge, but without entertain- 
ing any definite ideas of the course he was to pursue, whether to enter the 
army, to become a professional man, or to live at home at ease. Being of 
active habits and temperament, he could not tolerate the idea of idling away 
his time, but invariably when sitting down to solve the problem of his future 
career, of what he should aim at, his cogitations ended in the same uncer- 
tainty in which they had begun. Want would probably have quickened his 
decision; having a good fortune he never felt the necessity of speedily' 
deciding, and thus when he had completed his twenty-first year he was still 
undetermined. He could not be content with resolving upon living an in- 
active country life, and yet was equally unable to decide upon adopting either 
law, medicine, the sword, or the clerical profession, but the balance began 
then to turn in favour of the latter. 

Under the influence of a sermon preached by the Master of his College, 
he resolved upon reading up for the Church, and his diligence was most 
laudable, but he never took orders. The reasons he assigned for changing 
his mind were that there was a want of reality about the profession which 
shocked his sense of propriety. Whatever he undertook was performed in 
earnest, and in this instance he was not long in discovering the want of 
earnestness in those who were preparing for orders. This, however, con- 
sidered solely by itself, would not nave withheld him, had it not been for 
the matter-of-course manner in which the want of earnestness was treated by 
the University authorities. It struck him that as neither the young hands 
nor the old ones were working with a will, there must be something rotten 
in the whole affair. Having hinted this to some College friends, he was 
astonished at their wondering he could ever have looked upon it as anything 
more than a professional pursuit. They cared nothing for religion, because 
of knowing nothing about it. All the ideas they had were ^ the formal 
type, and it was only like Thibetian Lamas that they were prefkred to per- 
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form service. The mere mockery of College prayers now became clear to his 
mind, and without more ado he set himself the task of studying the subject 
completely, so as to discover upon what grounds the popular religious theories 
were erected. The task was bravely undertaken, and unflinchingly pursued, 
with results which will eventually become clear to the reader. Enough to 
say here, that he could not conscientiously enter the Church, and although 
warned by many older heads that he had better avoid plunging so deeply 
into theological enquiries, he pursued them for his pleasure long after his 
resolve not to take orders was published. 

His course of study gradually widened, for, entering into the ancient 
histories, he endeavoured to discover the origin and trace the growth of the 
common religious ideas. All the standard works upon religious philosophy 
with which from time to time, and at great pains and cost to themselves, 
scholars have enriched the world, he studied witli great care and profit, but 
in all he found the same want of generalisation from broad surveys, and 
the same foregone conclusions verbally repeated, without any attempt to 
furnish proof of their truth. In order the better to achieve his aim of learn- 
ing what were the earliest modes of religious thought, he resolved upon 
studying the Sanscrit, so as to be able to read the Vedas and Puranas, and 
Hindu philosophical treatises for himself, and great was his astonishment 
at finding in them the same thoughts which he had long reverenced as purely 
Christian. From the Sanscrit storehouse he turned away to the Zend, in 
which again the same truths were set forth. The Avesta furnished him with 
ample evidence of the Hebrew captivity, for how else, he asked„ could that 
people have been able to acquire and modify so much thought that belonged 
to the ancient Persians ? Without contemplating the enormous amount of 
labour it involved, he resolved upon translating the whole mass of material, 
both Persian and Hindu, which he had examined, and had proceeded a great 
way in his task when his attention was directed to the study of the Egyptian 
tombs and papyri, in which he discovered far more of the Hebrew and 
Christian forms of thought than he had found in the former. This led him 
to travel, and when he quitted his Univei'sity it was to visit Germany, for the 
purpose of conversing with Egyptologers before Visiting the Nile, to read its 
sacred memorials for himself. When three years had been devoted to this 
work, although he had not exhausted the subject, he had accumulated such 
an amount of material as enabled him to speak positively about the origin of 
various Hebrew and Christian ideas, and to understand far better than he 
had previously done the theories of sacrifice and redemption. He returned 
to England a wiser but a sadder man. Pilled with the idea that it would 
promote the cause of true religion if a candid histoiy of the ancient religious 
ideas were produced, he set himself the task of composing it, and it must 
be confessed that if honesty of intention were the chief agent in producing 
it, he did not lack that desirable quality. 

Hitherto his life had been quite isolated, and spent without much of 
real pleasure. A few years before the time at which he is introduced to the 
reader he was somewhat rash in his assertions, and hopes ; he was warm in 
maintaining that " only a little energetic and reasonable teaching could be 
needed in order to demonstrate to men the fallacies connected with their 
forms of religious thought, which," as he argued, '' once exposed, would be 
rendered powerless." And when he was pressed with the argument that 
such energetic and reasonable teaching had akeady been supplied by many 
noble-hearted men, he managed to evade the logical conclusion by assuming; 

M 8 
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a defect either in the manner or matter of their teaching. His faith in the 
integrity of mankind was unbounded, as it should have been, bat he failed to 
make those allowances for the power of prejudice which must be made by 
those who are to operate with that degree of success which their schemes of 
progress deserve. Time and experience had toned down the heat of his 
hopes, without operating to destroy his earnestness of purpose ; he no longer 
believed in sudden changes, but was content to work and wait, being fully 
satisfied that in the end the truths he had adopted would be triumphant. 

During the time he resided at Crosswood he had not made many enemies, 
for, although known as a man who entertained heterodox opinions, his wealth 
procured him the licence of toleration which was denied to his poorer neigh- 
bours. At that period he generally managed to introduce the topic which 
was uppermost in his mind, and as a rule he gave free utterance to his 
opinions. On one occasion, when dining at Hose Hall, and the subject of the 
last Sunday's sermon was under discussion, he declared that the preacher 
was fully justified, by both the Ai'ticles and the New Testament, in maintain- 
ing the doctrine of election. 

This was rather fiercely contested by a gentleman at table, but Barrington 
carried the day, and showed himself to be perfectly master of the texts and 
commentaries. But when asked, did he believe in the theory^ he repudiated 
it with all the scorn of which his nature was capable. 

This seemed to many who heard him to be contradictory, and he was 
asked why he had so earnestly justified the preacher, although so determined 
in denouncing his doctrines. 

His answer was characteristic. ''Men," said he, *'are to be tested 
rather by the honesty of their lives than by the completeness and purity of 
their doctrines. There are thousands who undertake to maintain that which 
is false, but they do so undec the solemn conviction that their theories are 
worthy of all credit. The Mohametans are earnest in their faith, which is 
rendered clear by their honesty in trade, and they who denounce the creed 
must do justice to their morality of action, or little notice will be taken of 
their speeches. And in like manner, when dealing with the men of our own 
age and country, we must not confound error in belief with hardness of heart 
or wickedness of intention." 

Such speeches were freely tolerated, but not so those of a political nature, 
in which he frequently indulged. He had once been pressed, by the Con- 
servative party, to stand for a neighbouring borough, when his answer and 
expression of radical opinions was so sweeping that he sJarmed the deputation 
which came to solicit him. Not that he belonged to the " radical party," or 
asked what they asked ; his radicalism involved a return to those nobler 
principles of administration which shock alike the men of all parties, but 
which would secure to England both strength and moral progress. 

Judging from the past, there was nothing in Crosswood to induce him to 
return ; but he had done so under the impression that there he could eigoy 
that repose of mind which was necessary in order to enable him to complete 
his great book. The desire to accomplish that had become a strong passion, 
and many of his friends had been informed that before the dose of the next 
winter the first volume would issue from the press. He little dreamt of the 
changes the events^f this winter would make in his plans, or of the buiden 
of care he was creating to constitute the load of his Ufe. But while he is 
rearrangmg his extensive library, and preparing for his meditated labour, we 
must away to our long-neglected friend Mary, in Devonshire. 
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THE BRIGHTON ACCIDENT AND PROVIDENCE. 
" It's an ill wind that blows nobody any good," says the old saw, and 
experience serves to shew that the worst of ev5s are fraught with advantages 
to some class of Her Majesty's subjects. A murder, which fills a whole 
neighbourhood with horror, operates quite differently upon the hangman, 
whose annual income would be very small were no such crimes to be 
committed. And railway accidents form no exception to the general rule. 
They cause great commotion, and are the sources of unutterable sorrow, but 
the medical and other professional men step in to reap their harvest of fees 
from the field of disaster and death. 

A recent railway accident, that of the Clayton tunnel, supplies us with an 
excellent illustration of this ; for, not only the legal and medical gentlemeu, 
but the members of the clerical profession are turning it to account to increase 
their authority and profits. Happening upon a Sunday, and especially to an 
excursion train, they have managed to discover in the sad catash*ophe a proof 
of the Divine anger — an evidence that religion is not properly supported in 
the land. The clei'gy are placed in the awkward position of men who are 
benefited exactly in proportion to the fears of their neighbours. If they can 
identify their prosperity with the cause of God, then it will naturally follow 
that the people will the more readily contribute to their support. This fact 
holds out the temptation to them to see in things rather that which they wish, 
than what is ; and is an inducement to bring God upon the stage, to play a 
part favourable to their worldly gains. Not that they are all conscious of this 
when holding forth upon Providential interferences, for, doubtless, many of 
them really believe what they teach. They are playing a selfish part, without 
knowing themselves to be mere actors; they are professing to possess a measure 
of knowledge, which a moment's unprejudiced thought would shew they do 
not possess ; and their comparative blindness can only be accounted for upon 
the well-known principle, that men are apt to discover that meaning in events 
which suits their personal convenience, and haimonizes with their foregone 
conclusions. 

We have been painfully impressed upon this point through reading the 
reports of the religious services at Brighton on the Sunday succeeding that of 
the catastrophe, which, for bad taste, bad logic, blasphemy, and presumption, 
cannot be surpassed. 

Some of the preachers went so far as to inform their congregations that 
•* Gt)d has borne witness in this catastrophe that He will not allow His 
" Sabbath to be violated." The collision is the result of Divine anger, and 
we are to view the whole array of dead and wounded as smitten by Him into 
their sad condition. Yet still these gentlemen have t]\e unblushing effront^iy 
to set forth that we are to believe in a God of justice and mercy. What 
blasphemy is this! Nothing more intensely revolting to all pure religious ideas 
can DC conceived than lies in this statement. Does the Divine Being pursue 
the same course of injustice that is pursued by common untaught men? Is God 
a respecter of persons, and so much so that, while He allows the high and 
mighty to sin and go scot free, He selects the poor and miserable as the victims 
of His wrath ? The passengers in that train were not the wickedest upon 
earth; some of them were little children, some were mere girls, and there were 
those of mature years which had been honourably spent. They were not 
bent upon the committal of crime, but only upon returning home, or visiting 
their friends. What was there in what they were doing which could justify 
their selection to bear the wrath of the Almighty One ? In Loudon, how 
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many of tlie high and mighty, the rich and learned, were busy at that time in 
doing deeds of wickedness which" surpass, in their pernicious fruits, all that 
these sufferers could have conceived ! The Bishops, who are as lights set 
upon the hill, are not celebrated for avoiding employing their servants on the 
Sundays. Their carriages are to be seen upon the public streets 5 and, if it be 
answered that it is a work of necessity when the Merarchs of our Church are 
conveyed in carriages upon the Sunday, we remind the speakers that Jesus 
was in the habit of walking, and that Paul did not keep his equipages of ease 
and luxury. And, besides these, how many of the aristocratic body there are 
who give dmners, and employ servants to be at their call, upon the " Lord's 
" day." Are we to say that God visits the poor with his judgments for seeking 
pleasure upon Sunday, but permits the rich and powerful to escape? The hired 
priest will say so, but we have learnt better things than to accept that theory, 
and, moreover, we know why he undertakes to speak so uiyustly. 

Ours is a busy age, and each profession has its times aiid trials. Sunday 
is the priestly trading day. The divinity shops are then opened, and, in order 
to prevent the business from being turned into other channels, the traders 
imanimously protest against other men enjoying liberty to pursue their calling. 
They ask that all who are not priests shall be prohibited from turning an 
honest penny upon that day. What is it to them that a man has been employed 
all through the week in an unhealthy atmosphere, in a confined shop, and 
needs the country air to invigorate his frame ? They have nothing to do with 
his body, but much with his soul, and his purse. If he empties the latter into 
" the treasury of the Lord," which is but another name for "the pocket of the 
** priest," then all will be well, even should he die through the confinement. 
They have neither mercy nor tenderness, but, with an evident violation of 
common decency, they deal out damnation unto all who decline submitting to 
such dictation. Were we to name the peculiar pleasures hoped for in the future 
by these men, we should not hesitate to say that their desire will be to inflict 
punishment upon the unfortunates who were compelled to fly in terror from 
their wretched discourses. Men of the Clay, Cumming, and Spui^eon school 
would find it to be a perfect heaven if they were employed to heat fire seven 
times hotter in order to punish Sabbath breakers. Fortunately for mankind 
the future lies in the hands of the Divine ; it is not in the power of the 
priests. They are hard enough upon earth, where their power is limited ; 
what they would be in some other sphere, where their power would be in- 
creased, it is painful even to contemplate. But their day of despotism has 
passed away, and we can discover no reason why the overturned system of 
protection should be extended to the parsons now that even farmers are able 
to live without it. 

It strikes us as somewhat contradictory, that while, upon the one hand, a 
body of men declare that the catastrophe was a mark of Divine anger, a direct 
visitation of Providence ; upon the other, we have men who are calculating 
the amount to be paid by the railway company in the shape of damages. 
They who believe that God was the direct cause, who maintain that it was 
His punishment upon the guilty, must admit that the train having started no 
human power could have prevented the work of ruin. The juries that shortly 
will be called upon to decide upon the amount of compensation will be 
guided by their notions of how far the company is to be held responsible for 
neglecting to make proper provision for the due passage of the trains. They 
will not discuss the question whether trains should or should not run upon 
the Sunday. They start with the assumption that such trains may be run 
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upon that day. All which they require to hare pro?ed, is that proper pre- 
cautions to prevent a collision were not taken. Thus the question is removed 
out of the theological and brought into the business sphere. But, evidently, 
if God, by His special action, caused the collision, no human power 
could have prevented it, and the company are no longer responsible. It 
would be an act of fraud to make the directors pay, if the loss of life were 
not caused by their bad management, or by that of their servants. We 
believe that they should be mulcted in very heavy damages, and simply be- 
cause of our conviction that the loss of life had nothing whatever to do with 
Sunday travelling, but resulted from bad railway arrangements ; that if the 
trains had not been started so closely after each ither, or if the distance sig- 
nals had worked well, no such collision would have occurred. But they who 
hold by the theory that the fearful loss of life followed from " the determinate 
**^ counsel and operations of an oflPended God," are debarred from suing for a 
single penny, and have no right to cast blame upon the company. 

Probably some of the Jesuits of our Churches will argue, as they are in 
the habit of*^ doing in other cases, that, "although God had decided upon the 
*' catastrophcj the human agents were quite as culpable as if they had been 
" the sole cause." This happy discovei-y of double responsibility is spoken 
of by many as "furnishing a proud proof of the searching enquiry that 
"has been conducted by the master minds into the minuter details of 
" God's moral gcverment," but unto us it is only a signal instance of how 
human folly exhibits itself, in dealing with words as though they had no 
meaning. We cannot comprehend God, but shall be justified in assuming 
Him to be strong enough to take the responsibility of His own actions. 
That which He determines to do will be done without any other than human 
mechanical assistance. The English law wisely concludes that a wife is not 
responsible for actions done under the control of her husband ; for, recognising 
the fact that the stronger will is sure of the mastery, it views the woman 
rather as a victim than a criminal. And so in like manner when we con- 
template the so-called Providences. They have not two factors. The higher 
will must control, and thus release the lesser from all responsibility. And if 
we attempt to punish men for performing actions which God compelled them 
to perform, we shall be as unjust as if we were to punish a child for breaking 
a window, although it were proved that its father raised and directed its little 
arm when dealing the destructive blow. 

But, in fact, the whole theory of Special Providences is based upon the 
ftiUacy of assuming ourselves to be wise when we are ignorant. He who 
sees anything dofte which he cannot explain, nishes to the conclusion that it 
was miraculous — that is to say, he concludes, first, that by no natural means 
could it have been done, and, second, that it was Goa who did it. We 
object to such abuse of language, because its presumption is most offensivCi 
Who is there now living that has sufficiently mastered the forces of nature, 
so as to be able to say to what extent their operation can be carried ? and 
who is there to take, without arrogance, the next step, and say that the 
Divine has specially operated P When we know not how a certain work has 
been performed it is wisest to admit our ignorance. And when, as in this 
instance, we know that there were sufficient forces in action to account for the 
effect produced, it is most scandalous to assume the operation of other causes; 
and absolutely blasphemous when the " Will of God " is imported into the 
matter. 

P. W. P. 
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LIFE AND TEACHING OF ZOROASTER. 

§ 8. — ZOROASTER AND THE TRINITY. 

According to the theology of the Persiaos as embodied in the teachings of 
their law-giving sage, although the old serpent had unhappily fallen upon 
mankind, and has thus far gained his wicked ends, he was not to be per- 
mitted to triumph for ever ; for in the Eternal councils it was solemnly 
decreed that a Redeemer, a complete Saviour, should appear, who would 
release the human family j^om the sad consequences which had been entailed 
upon it through the errors of the Fall. And here, for the due comprehension 
of this subject, we must call attention to the fact that the Persians believed 
in a Trinity. Plutarch, in his Isis and Osiris, informs us that' " Zoroaster is 
" said to have made a threefold distribution of things ; to have assigned the 
" first and highest rank to Ormuzd, who, in the oracles, is called the Father ; 
*' the lowest to Ahriman ; and the middle to Mithras, who, in the same oracles, 
'' is called the Second Mind." And Bishop Marsh, in his edition of Michaelis, 
admits that " since John has adopted several other terms which were used by 
" the Gnostics, we must conclude that he derived the Word from the same 
" source. If it be further asked. Whence did the Gnostics derive the use of 
** this expression * Word' ? I answer that they derived it from the Zoroastrian 
" philosophy. ... In the Zendavesta we meet with a being called the Word, 
" who was not only prior to existence, but gave birth to Ormuzd, the Creator 
" of Good ; and to Ahriman the Creator of Evil." In spirit Bishop Marsh 
may be right, for he naakes these three to be the Trinity ; and in this con- 
cession he is followed by the majority of those who have made this point the 
subject of their special study — including many eminent Divines, who, in 
learned, and very costly books, have admitted the truth of these matters. 
But they ai*e wrong in detail,'for although, according to the Zendavesta, " The 
" Word was in the Beginning," and was the Creator alike of " Gods and Men," 
yet He does not take Ahriman in with Him as a part of a triune Gt)dhead. 
" The Word still dwells apart, and the Trinity is composed of Ormuzd, 
" Mithras, and Ahriman." But the remarkable fact was that a promise was 
given by Ormuzd, that a deliverer should come who would braise the head of 
the all-deceiving serpent. And this is no modern conception, for it is found 
carved upon the marbles of Persepolis. In those celebrated marbles there 
lies the serpent speared through the head by Mithras, and the theological 
doctrine based upon the victory was, that through this death all things 
bloomed again in full beauty. And what did all this mean? Was it just so 
much empty speaking, having no basis of reality, being only the idle dream 
of madmen, or the self-created delusion of priestcraft? Certainly not so» 
for it was all astronomical. And, in fact, many of those doctrines which now 
enthrall the world have no other origin. The sun gained a victory over 
darkness and Ahriman, tliat is, the days lengthened again, so that once more 
all things bloomed in beauty. True, the evil one beat back the sun, and 
made the earth barren, but again, year after year, the victor sun was reborn, 
and plenty was restored to the people. It was well so, for thus hope was 
kept alive, and eventually darkness would be wholly conquered. 

There is still, however, a very curious fact, to which the learned Hyde, in 
his great work on the Persian Religion, has directed attention. He was the 
Oriental Professor at Cambridge, and besides being the author of several 
Works, he aided greatly in producing our national Polyglot Bible. Thus, as 
an archdeacon of the Church, and a College Professor,' his word stands b%li; 
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but, unfortuuaiely for the world, he wrote in Latiu, and so the great truths 
he had to tell are sealed up from the majority of men. He suppties us in his 
work with the following very remarkably passage from an Arabic work by 
Abulphar : — " Zoroaster declared to his followers that, in the latter days, a 
" pure virgin would conceive ; and that as soon as the child was born, a star 
" would appear, blazing even at noon-day, with undiminished vigour and 
" lustre. You, my sons, will perceive its rising before any other nation. As 
'* soon, therefore, as you behold the star, follow it whithersoever it shall lead 
'* you ; and adore that mysterious child, offering your gifts to him with pro- 
" found humility. He is the Almighty Word, which created the Heavens." 
According to the Yendadid, the power of this being would grow and grow, 
until in the battle with Ahriman, the evil one would be conquered, and 
thrown into fire for purgation. 

" Ahriman, that lying serpent, shall, at the end of ages, be purified by 
" fire, as well as the earth be freed from the dark abode of hell. Ormuzd 
" and Ahriman shall then, accompanied by all the good and evil genii, sing 
*' the praises of the author of all good and deliverance, even Sosiach who hath 
" thus delivered all." 

To this it should be added, that the Persians seem to have entertained 
very indistinct notions of this being, for sometimes they speak of him as the 
created, and at others as the Creator. Sometimes as '* the ever living eman- 
" ation of the Word, by virtue of which the world exists ;" then, again, as 
though he were the Word and Ormuzd and all else in one person, as in the 
following : — " He is himself the living Word ; he is called First-bom of all 
" things, express image of the Eternal, very light of very light, the Creator 
" who, by power of the Word, which he never ceases to pronounce, made, in 
*' 365 days, the heaven and the earth." The Parseesin Bombay, even to the 
present hour, will look a stranger in the face and say that they understand all 
this, but we hesitate not to confess ourselves unable to do so. The drift, 
however, is plain, that God, in some way, was to act so as to bring about the 
subjection of evil, and the positive reign of goodness upon earth. 

There is much in these sacred books of the Zoroastrians to which the 
learned have directed attention. For instance, the Eev. Dr. Wilson in his 
great work, written to expose the Parsee Religion, and which was published at 
the Bombay Missionary Press in 1843, speaks of the self-interest which must 
have ruled Zoroaster's mind, and quotes the Sadder: *' Though your good works 
'* exceed in number the leaves of the trees, the drops of rain, the stars in 
" heaven, or the sands on the sea-shore, they will all be unprofitable to you, 
" unless they are accepted by the priest. To obtain the acceptation of this 
" guide to salvation, you must faithfully pay him tithes of all you possess, of 
•* your goods, of your lands, of your money. If the destour (priest) be 
** satisfied your soul will escape hell tortures ; and you will secure praise in 
"tbis world, and happiness in the next. For the destoursjare the teachers 
** of religion, they know all things and they deliver all men." In connection 
with this, Br. Wilson quotes some comments of Gibbon tending to degrade 
Zoroaster, which comments are based upon this teaching. But why make Zoro- 
aster responsible for what was not written until hundreds of years after his 
death? De Perron and Guizot have both shown this so conclusively, that 
not even Dr. Wilson could dispute the fact. And we see, then, by this, that 
he who could read the originals, and could not find any such passage in 
them, turned to Gibbon to quote, although Gibbon acknowledges that he 
knew not a line of them, and could not read them. Such a course may do 
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well enough for an Old Bailey Counsel, but certainly it is higbly dishonour- 
able in a man professing to be a Christian minister. He would not coin a 
lie, but Gibbon, through want of knowledge of the Asiatic tongue, had 
coined one, and that the Rev. Dr., though knowing its nature, would pass as 
good. But even if Zoroaster had taught this doctrine, although we could 
properly treat it as unsound and selfish, does it lie with Dr. Wilson to decry 
it ? Does not the modern Church maintain the same ? Not in so many plain 
words, but it distinctly urges that unless people go to the temples they must 
be doomed to the bad place, and when they do attend, they are not allowed 
to enjoy much peace unless they are liberal in supporting the priest. 

P. W. P. 



CHAEACTEEISTIC8 OF THE REFORMATION.— XXXVI. 

THOMAS A KEMPIS. "^ 

There are times in the lives of all men who think, — of all who live a life in 
any way raised above the mere animal, when they would fain fly from the 
struggle of existence, when the din and turmoil of this work-a-day world falls 
painfully on the ear, and heavy on the soul ; times when the bravest would 
willingly lie down, and sleep the long sleep. The world is empty, hope has 
fled, ambition no longer points the way to new achievements, and mournfully 
the whole soul of the man is fain to accept, as a dire and dreadful truth, the 
melancholy falsehood taught by the Preacher of old, " All, all, is vanity, and 
" vexation of spirit." The strong man will fight against this, and, by any 
means, will conquer if he can. Conquest, however, is not always possible, 
even for the strong. But let the battle be manfully sustained, let such a man 
learn, if he cannot conquer, at least, bravely to endure ; and in this he will 
find that, if he come not off the victor, at least he will remain unconquered. 
Some there are, however, to whom this endurance is an impossibihty, to 
whom in such crises of being hSlp is a necessity. Well for them if the help 
given be wisely rendered, but woe unto them if they listen to the man who 
would give them anodynes in the place of healthy restoratives. It is at such 
times that men may be led to seek the wildest modes of escape from the state 
to which they have come. 

Men have rushed into the wildest fanaticisms to escape a state of religious 
doubt and negation, and some have sought in maceration of the body, and the 
sternest asceticism, relief for the soul in such cases. And why is this ? It is 
on the principle already alluded to. At such times men become heartweary 
and sore perplexed, the problem of life is all too difilcult of solution, and this 
God's Universe, and the Revelation of the Almighty One, the Living God, 
which the healthy soul finds therein, has lost its meaning for them. If a man 
will be strong, and fight his way through doubt into the possession of such 
Truth as it is given him to achieve ; or, if haply this be for a time impossible, 
he be brave enough to endure, it will be well with him. But, alas I there are 
so few who are capable of this, that the history of religion is full of the records 
of the strange modes by which men have sought escape from this state, which 
Bunyan has well named the Valley of the Shadow of Death. In this respect, as 
in many others, the individual is the type of the race. Into some such a state 
as this had humanity fallen in the latter part of the Dark Ages ; and we have, 
not without a shudder, contemplated the results in the shape of Fraticelli, and 
other fanaticisms ; we have seen Europe madly flogging itself, and dancing 
the Dance of Death ; in short, we have noted a world fallen into spiritual 
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beggary and rain, in which fanaticism snpplied the place of a lost faith, and 
superstition had taken the place of religion. We haye seen how the Church 
of the Middle Ages became reduced to a syatem of Spiritual Terrorism by the 
vain effort to crush the spirit of opposition, which had grown up as the result 
of her own degradation, and the attempt of Priestcraft to ignore reason, and 
destroy liberty. The various fightings against the Spiritual Despotism which 
had oppressed Europe so long, we hare not forgotten to note, nor have we 
been oblivious of the fact, that the Church's own children had lost faith in her 
— nay, we have seen them, by consequence of this, on the one hand, vainly 
attempting a reform within ; and, on the other (as the only practicable course), 
opposing her power, and contemnyig her authority. 

For centuries the work of opposition had been going on, and the faith of 
the people had thus been, to a great extent, destroyed ; but, as yet, nothing 
was substituted in its place which appealed to the sympathies of the people 
at large, and so poor humanity had sought relief in one way and another 
strange enough and sad withal. Mankind cannot remain in a mere negative 
state ; it must have something to believe, and if religious truth be not forth- 
coming then superstition will take its place. A way out of this age of doubt, 
denial, fanaticism, and superstition, was necessary before the Reformation was 
possible. The positive and practical elements of the new phase of religious 
development, which was effected thereby, must appear and do their work 
among the people. These we find in the teachings of the Mystics, who 
flourished during the fifteenth century, in Germany. Commencing with 
Thomas a Kempis, we propose now to inquire into the character of the 
Mysticism taught by them, and the services rendered by them to the 
Reformation. The Rationalism, which had grown up in the Schools, as a 
consequence of the contest between Reason and Authority, had paved the 
way for the Age of Doubt, the characteristics of which we have been looking 
at in previous papers. Thomas a Kempis was the first voice of power to call 
the age 'to a sense of a new religious life. 

Thomas a Kempis (so called from the name of the town where he was 
bom, his family name being Hamerken) was a native of the little town of 
Kempen or Kampen, pleasantly situated on the Rhine not far from Cologne. 
The son of working people, his father being a mechanic, he was early in- 
ured to hardship, but learnt to accept his lot cheerfully in the example set 
before him by his parents. His mother, we are informed, was distinguished 
by her piety, and to her teachings, doubtless, must be attributed many of the 
after-developments of the religious spirit in Thomas. There can be but little 
doubt that (as with so many other men who have left their mark on the 
world) something of his future character must have been evident in the cha- 
racteristics of the boy. Though very poor, and in all probability illiterate, 
his parents seem to have felt that there was something in their son which 
fitted him for a higher vocation than theirs, and that it was their duty to 
make him a scholar. The decision was probably not arrived at without much 
serious consultation and anxious thought, for they knew that in adopting this 
course they must look for aid to the liberality of others. 

In the end, however, it was determined that Thomas, now at the age of 
thirteen, should proceed to the town of Deventer, not far from Kampen, and 
seek admission into the school established there by the Brothers of the Life 
in Common. These were a brotherhood of religious laymen, who had, under 
the guidance of Gerhard Groot, retired from the world and lived a semi- 
monastic life, in what they called brother-houses. They were a sign of the 
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times, being the result of the religious want felt in that age when men had 
lost faith in the Old Church, and the priesthood and the monks outraged 
by their vices the moral and religious sense of the people. In these brother- 
houses we find assembled, soon after their institution in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, those men, who in the earlier and purer days of monasticism, would 
have been monks, but, who in these degenerate days, withdrew themselves 
alike from the Church and from the world. As at once a reaction against, 
and calculated to become a scandal to, the vicious and sensual monks, these 
brotherhoods soon earned their hatred, but as the^ cherished no apparent 
heresy, the Church did not interfere. And so the institution of the Life in 
Common flourished in Germany, and into these brother-houses we find most of 
the real religion of the time, not in active opposition to the Church, con- 
gregating, seeking there what the Church could no longer provide for the 
religious soul. 

It has been said with some truth that all men are bom either Aristo- 
telians or Platonists. A rough and ready generalisation of the men of 
thought in all ages into two great classes would doubtless give us the division 
into reasoners and poets, the men of logic, and the. men of imagination. 
This distinction is found to obtain in all the spheres of thought. So in 
religion, we find among men the religion of the head and that of the heart. 
The one produces the theologian, the man who speculates, dogmatises, and 
seeks to concrete religion into a system : the other the mystic, who is led by 
his feelings and emotions, and for the most part abhors the trammels of the- 
ology. Where, however, theology divorces itself from reason, as in the 
hands of Priestcraft it ever has done, the religion of the head will lead the 
honest enquirer into Eationalism, more or less pure. We have already seen 
that this had arisen as a reformative influence in the Church, doing its work 
in the shape of hostility to the Church and theology of Priestcraft. On the 
other hand, the religion of the heart had been making itself felt as antago- 
nistic, both to the rationalism of the Schools and the formalism of the Church. 
But it was in the brotherhoods of the Life in Common that it found its first 
expression in the shape of an institution, and their houses becaine the real 
home of Mysticism in Germany. 

At Deventer the young Thomas a Kempis, a born mystic, would find 
himself surrounded by all those influences which would foster into strong 
feeling all the religious emotion pent up within him. A few years of training 
under the brothers prepared him for that life of religious contemplation 
which for ninety years he lived on earth, and which, although not destitute of 
works productive of a marked effect on his age, yet from its sameness is 
entirely free of incident. He lived, he thought, he wrot-e, and died; in 
these words is summed up the biography of this quiet souU After passing 
seven years in the school and brother-house at Deventer, Thomas, under the 
advice of the aged Florentius (successor of Gerhard Groot, as the director or 
spiritual father of the brethren) entered the newly-formed convent of St. 
Agnes, near the town of ZwoU, which had been instituted by Groot. Here, as 
a monk, or, more correctly, a canon-regular, in quiet industry of transcribing 
and composing books, in lonely contemplation, and in secret prayer, the 
long life of this man passed away, every day like unto that which preceded 
it in its uuifoim round, but still not without results, which it will be our 
business in succeeding papers to pourtray. 

Before dismissing the subject of the brotherhoods of the Common Life, it 
will be proper for a moment to call attei^tion to the services they rendered iq 
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progress. We pointed out to our readers in one of the earliest of this seriei^ 
of articles, that the light first dawned upon Europe by means of the estab- 
lishment of schools by itinerant scholars, who brought with them the learning 
gained in the Moorish schools at Cordova, and elsewhere, in Mahometan 
Spain. We also pointed out how the Church, being unable to stop the new 
movement, thereupon sought to make it her own, and how, out of this, the 
Schoolmen and scholastic philosophy grew up. The intellectual movement 
thus became restricted to the Universities and great seats of learning, and the 
common people remained in the same gross darkness and ignorance as before. 
Had this not been so the power of the Church of the Dark Ages would not 
have continued so long as it did. Now the brothers of the Common Life were 
the first to establish schools for the people, where the brothers not only pro- 
vided education but also subsistence for the poorer students ; we have a case 
in point in Thomas h, Kempis himself, who, but for these brotherhoods, would 
have remained an ignorant mechanic ; and, doubtless, there wei'e thousands 
of others who through these received the means of knowledge, who other- 
wise would have remained in ignorance all their lives. The education of the 
common people was therefore one mighty service rendered by these brother^ 
hoods to Germany, and by thus spreading light they must be looked upon as 
one of the efilcient causes of the Eeformation. They were the first, dso, to 
introduce the use of the ordinary language of the people into the religious 
domain, and thus struck at the root of that power which the Church 
derived from surrounding its services with mysteiy, the mother of super- 
stitioQ, by using a language the people at large were incapable of understand- 
ing. The aid they incidentally rendered to the Eeformation through the Mys- 
ticism which grew up among the brethren, has yet to be seen. To them, 
too, was owing the growth of a new Theology, the character of which we 
shall look at hereafter, and which had much to do with the religious aspects 
of the Beformation. Throughout the fifteenth century these brotherhoods 
floiurished, but towards the beginning of the sixteenth they began to decline. 
They declined because the age had outstripped them, had taken all they had 
to give. But in searching out the sources of the Eeformation we should 
not forget that they did a necessary work, quietly and unostentatiously^ but 
thoroughly, and with wide and permanent effect. 

JAS. L. GOODING. 



THE NATURE OF A MIRACLE. 

FROM A LECIUBE. 

(Concluded from p. 160.) 

Dean T&ench, with some modifications, takes the same position. He says: 
"A miracle does not prove the truth of a doctrine, or the divine mission of 
" him that brings it to pass. That which alone it claims for him at the first, is a 
** right to be listened to. It puts him in the alternative of being from heaven, or 
''from hell. The doctrine must first commend itself to the conscience as being 
" good, and only then can the miracle seal it as divine. But the first appeal is of the 
"doctrine to the conscience, to the moral nature in man; for all revelation pre- 
** supMMes in man a power of recognising the truth when it is shown him, — that 
"it will find an answer in him ; that he will trace in it the lineaments of a friend, 
** though of a friend from whom he has been lone estranffed, and whom he has 
"well-nigh forgotten.*** The line drawn between the gooaand the Divine— the 

* Trench on tb« Miraoles^ 
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oonBoienee answering for the former and the miracle for the latter— is intended to 
be accepted as a sort of apology for the preceding concessions It is the Dean, 
not the reasoner that draws it. ' For, obvionsly, the whole weight of the matter 
rests upon the conscience part of the transaction. And, although denying it, it 
is evident that the author was mereljr reasoning in a circle. Toe doctrines are 
called upon to bear witness to the miracles, and then the miracles are brought 
forward to support the doctrines. There is no thoroughly independent snpp^, 
and, in fact, such support is not to be obtained. 

But if when a miracle is wrought, in order to attest the truth of a declaration 
which has been made, we are compelled to fall back within ourselves to test by the 
power of Conscience and Keason the nature of the doctrine, and succeed in our 
attempt, nothing more can be needed. He who, through the proper course of 
study, has come to know that the square of twelve is 144, cannot be made to 
know it better by the descent of an angel from heaven. The latter opens a new 
question^ which lias no connection with the former. And if it be true, as all 
orthodox writers confess, that the working of great miracles will not justify those 
who see them in denying the existence of God, or anything else against reason, it 
must follow that, as Christian evidences, miracles have no value ; and that holds 
even when it is for argument sake conceded that all the events happened in the 
order, and according to the forms, set forth in the four gospels. 

And it would be extraordinary if this were not the case. Although it may not 
be thus intended, it is certain that there can be no greater mockery of humanity 
than to inform a man, who knows anything of the wonders of creation, he must 
solve a supernatural problem before he can become certain of a moral or religious 
duty ; wldch, in truth, is what they say who maintain the theory, that miracles are 
to be taken as Christian evidences. Practically they declare that a man must 
determine whether it was Qod or the devil who performed, or gave power to some 
person to perform, some particular work. If I saw a ship dashed to pieces it is 
evident that, supposing the event to have had a supernatural origin, it is not 
within my power to tell which of the two competent Powers did it. And, when we 
look at some of those which are called historiqal miracles, the same difficulty occurs. 
That, for instance, of the drowning of the Egyptians is open to two interpretations. 
Granting, for the moment, that it actually occurred, would not the jSgyptians 
conclude that it was an Evil Power which had operated against them ? Their 
learned men would have argued that it could not have been the work of God, 
because, had He designed to preserve the Hebrews, He could have gained His end 
without destroying their pursuers. And if the prophets of both nations had come 
together to decide the question by means of argument, in what way would they 
have proceeded P No demonstration could be furnished, there could only hie 
Opinion, and, in that case, it is absurd to suppose that actual blame attaches to 
error. Fortunately, the moral government of tnis world is carried on upon nobler 
principles, and the deeper laws do not plunge humanity into such profound abysses 
of negation. We are rendered capable of aisonminating between right and wrong, 
abstractly considered, without reference to decisions between supernatural powers; 
and, if we are but candid enough with ourselves to acknowledge that fact, much 
of the presumed mystery and obscurity of religion will become clear as the 
noon-day sun, and we shall confess that it was from our fancy, not from the order 
of Nature, that they had their origin. 

It has been frequently declared that miracles are impossible, but more frequently 
that it is impossible to prove them. With all its faults, the latter is a far more 
reasonable assertion than the former, as, undoubtedly, it is the more modest to be 
delivered as an opinion. He who says that miracles are impossible must mean that 
the order of Nature cannot either be suspended or changed ; which is far too bold 
a statement for any one to make, who is at all conscious of the wonderful phenomena 
of life, or who has closely read the stone tablets of geological history. I beiieve 
that miracles are possible, because of finding myself capable of conceiving of their 
being wrought. iTeither does it lie within the compass of human reasoning to 
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demonstrate their imiiofisibilitj. Shall we presume, without haring comprehended 
Nature in all her manifold forms and modes of being, to lay down a positive line 
which cannot be crossed? I do not understand the whole, and, consequently, I dare 
not pretend to limit it. There are heights and depths of being and action which 
hitherto have not been explored — shall we venture upon dogmatising in relation to 
them ? And, if that would be unwise, how much more so would it be were we to 
fix limits to confine the sphere of Divine operation ? 'Ft^ be it from me either to 
descend to that folly, or to mount to that presumption. I can recognise the 
oonceivability, and, hence, the possibility, of miracles ; but, while doing so, I also 
maintain that, previous to declaring any particular event .to be mira^oas, it is 
necessary to comprehend the history and form of the event in all its details. 

At the first blush this latter seems to be a mere truism, for who will say any 
other than that we are bound to make ourselves sure about the historical correctness 
of the narratives in which we solicit mankind to believe P At least, this is stoutly 
maintained by every Christian author who has applied himself to study the miracles 
of Hindostan. It is, of course, known to my hearers that the Hindu religious 
authorities are particularly clever in arguing for the general acceptance of their 
Saored Books, wit!) all the rites and ceremonies they inculcate, and this upon tiie 
assumption that the ** mighty miracles " recorded in them are veritable accounts of 
events which occurred in the order and form of their narration. And, assuredly, if 
the miracles imputed to Bama, and Yishnu, and other Divine personages, who are 
believed by the Hindus to have appeared in the human form, were performed by 
them, it will be difficult to induce men to believe otherwise than that the Hindu 
form of fai^ is worthy of universal acceptance. This will not be denied by any 
orthodox man; and hence it comes that all who touch upon the subject take the 

SI ground of denyine that there is any truth in the narratives. And, when the 
▼es ol^ect to that oestructive mode of proceeding, they are advised, and rightly 
so, to be iMtrtioularly oarefol in exanaining both into the historical credibility of 
the books in which the said events are recorded, and then into the nature of the 
occurrences, before undertaking to pronounce them — as miracles — worthy of the 
general assent. There is a ^reat deal of candour exhibited by those authors when 
dissecting the narratives, ana, although the natives are displeased, there can be no 
doubt that the criticism is both honest and destructive. But the same method must 
be applied when other than Hindu miracles are brought into question. With 
whatsoever measure we mete unto men, with the same shall it be measured unto 
onrselves. Lying balances are hateful, no matter whether it be sugar or truth we 
are weighing, ^d, if it be demanded of the Hindu that he shall submit this 
historr of the miracles in which he believes to the most searching scrutiny, it 
eannot be contended that hq is not to do the same bv those in which we ask him to 
place confidence. He demands, and we are bound, as searchers after truth, to 
concede, the point. Once refuse it, and the decision will be tantamount to saying, 
that we measure the faith of other men by a severer standard than we allow them 
to apply to our own. 

With shame be it confessed that such is the course of conduct pursued by 
oar Christian leaders and apologists; for they will not tolerate that the same 
aevNre method of critioiun shall be applied to the Biblical miracles, or unto those (d 
the *'New Testament." The men wno have been so intensely hated, and bitterly 
denounced, because of their Freethought comments upon them, have done no more, 
have us^ no other weapons than those employed by the Christian teachers when 
deaUng with Hindu ana Mahometan believers. From the davs of Julian down to 
those of Chubb and Toland, and then, acain, down to the oays of Strauss and 
Parker, no other course has been pursued by the Freethought critics than that of 
carefully examining the history of the records, and the nature of the events 
recorded, so as to discover if they are worthy of credit; and then, when it was 
found to be impossible to refute their arguments, or to furnish ether evidence in 
sujjport of the popular belief than that which they had examined, recourse was had 
to mvective ana slander in order to destroy their influence. Precisely the same 
course which the Hindu pursues, m order to prevent the Christian missionary 
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from gaining the attention of his countrymen, has been pursued by Christian 
apologists \nien dealing with those who employed the same ailments at home. 
£ut, whatever may be the amount of injustice such men in their blindness are ready 
to deal out to us, it is obviously our duty to bear and conquer it. Either we most 
do so, and go on to search after the truth ; or we shall fall into the Hindu 
condition of oelievin^ without reason, and of assenting without having inquired into 
the nature of the evidence. There is no middle course for our choice ; and, if I 
am anxious in insisting upon the neoesaity of examination, it is simply because of 
feeling its high iuiportance, and how necessary it is to avoid the difficulties which 
lie in the path of true religion. 

But be it remembered that I no more doubt the possibility of miracles, than I 
doubt of my own existence. That is, of course, understanding a miracle to involve 
a change in the course of Nature, or the immediate violation of its laws. It has 
been urged that, if the sun stood still, the consequences would be fatal to the entire 
universe. It would be so if no sustaining power were interposed, but I am not 
prepared to assume that the Divine power would fail in preventing such a 
catastrophe. Say that He orders such a suspension of action, it is not cufficult to 
conceive that He may secure obedience to His command without infringing uiKm 
the integrity of the course of other planets and suns. I believe in the possibuity 
of His doing so, and, therefore, find no difficulty in conceivinff^it. But it is quite 
another thing to believe that it has been done. A maA has a^iend whom he loves 
as the apple of his eye, and in whose integrity he places nnltfbunded confidence. Is 
it impossible for him to be deceived? Does it not ue within the range of conceivable 
events that the supposed friend may turn out to be a deadly enemy r It is susgested 
to the confidinjif man that he in whom he places such implicit trust has cfeceived 
him, and he immediately demands the proof. Confessing that such a tbinff is 
possible, althouj^h, as he oelieves, highly improbable, he demands evidence such as 
will convince him of the du{)licity. And so with the miracle of the sun standing 
still, the physical possibility is to be conceded, but the historical credibility remains 
to be established. I do not accept the Joshua miracle, simply because the hitter 
condition has not been complied with. 

But that miracles, iii the sense of violations of the laws of Nature, have been 
wrought, we have evidence. There was a time when neither animal nor vegetable 
life was known upon our planet, when, through the intense heat, neither could have 
existed. This fact will not be questioned by any who are at all familiar with the 
physical history of the earth, as it has been revealed to us by the geologists. And, 
being admitted, it will follow that the order of Nature was interfered with, when 
those new forms were introduced. And, if it be contended that each stage in the 
geological process involved the introduction of a new order of beings, then, in each 
case, the order of Nature was interfered with, and a miracle was wrought. But in 
what way wrought who can tell P Indeed it is best to get rid of the term "mirade" 
altogether, because it presupposes us to possess a certain amount of actual know- 
ledjze in relation to the subject, which, in truth, we have not. All that we can know 
is &at the order of Nature was, in some way, suspended, or interfered with. And 
we know this upon the best of evidence, as well, also, that the changes were worthy 
of the Worker. But where are we to find shnilar evidence in favour of the historical 
mirades, Hindu or Christian ? We admit, for argument sake, the possibility of all 
which has been suggested by their apologists, but deny the probability; and, before 
changing our position, we expect to be supplied with evidence shewme that those 
histories are credible in which the wonderful events have been recorded, and shew- 
ing also that there was some reasonable and sufficient motive for, some great and 
worthy end to be achieved by, the events themselves. 
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THE EARLY MUTTERINGS OP THE STORM. 

So MUCH has already been written about the varied and exquisite scenery of 
North Devon, that by the observing tourist, who appreciates the value of time, 
and understands vexation of spirit, nothing remains to be said. 'Why should 
the modem reader, who cannot find time for perusing the books that ought to 
be read, be called upon to make his way through minute details which he has 
read before, or why be taxed with fresh descriptions of Exmoor, Dartmoor, or 
the glorious scenes presented by the bays and sunny inlets of the coast line, 
when, in above a hundi*ed books, every nook and cavern, every bay and head- 
land, has been described in words many of which are w orthy of their theme ? 
Far be it from us to be guilty of such an act of folly, and yet how is it possible 
now that, in the course of our tale, we arc returning to the fortunes of the 
long-neglected betrothed of Lester, the beautiful Mary, to avoid dropping a 
few hints about the sceneiy around the village iu which, with her invalid aunt^ 
she had taken up her residence ? 

The medical advisers of Mrs. Durton had unanimously agreed that the 
only chance of her restoration to health lay in her removal from the home in 
which a thousand objects constantly brought to mind the memory of those 
dear ones who, in their hours of exuberant joy, had so suddenly found a 
watery grave at the mouth of the Tavey. In obedience to theii- advice, the 
invalid, and her constant attendant, took lodgings in the large and neat village 
of Mattacombe, where both inland and marine scenery could be readily reached, 
and no finer specimens of either were to be met with in England. 

All around, whether in the fields or upon the downs, the ridges of rock 

burst through the soil, just as if Mother Nature were desirous of letting her 

children see something of the nature of her ribs and joints. Sweeping fai* away 

inland was a glorious succession of broad platforms of velvet green, upon 
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which the myrtle blossomed, and roses, clustenng round the white-washed 
cottages, bloomed in wild luxuriance. ¥or some distance the tree-growth 
was scanty, but ample amends were made by the noble hedgerows garlanded 
with flowers, and the sweet-smelling myrtles, which grew as large as trees ; 
but when the eye glanced far away into the distance there rose a lofty range 
of hills, linked to each other by gentle undulations, all bearing upon their 
crowns innumerable giant trees, which, as the twilight gathered in, and the 
wind swayed their massive tops, seemed like mountain spirits who had charge 
of the intervening vale of life and beauty that stretched away from their roots 
to the bold cliffs which overhung the sea. 

And what a prospect it was horn the summit of those cliffs ! Far away, 
over the blue waters, the white sails filled out with the wind, like th^ wings 
ot some new mermaids of the ocean, called up thoughts too big for words, 
and although gazed upon in the times of calm unheaving quiet, too solemn 
for ordinary conversation. From one spot the eye ranged over a vast expanse 
of rocks and sand, the former of which, thrown into fantastic shapes, looked 
like the jaws of horrid sea-monsters whose delight it was to destroy and 
swallow up the humble fisher's skiff or the mightier armaments of war. Even 
in calm hours, when their snaky folds were covered with sea mosses, there 
was a strange terror in their rugged aspect ; but in the hours of storm, when 
the blasts were unyoked, their aspect was ti*uly terrible. When a stiff south- 
wester blows, then all these rocks, roused from their slumber, become busy 
champing and churning the mighty rollers and big waves into snow-wreaths 
which fly high in air and then sweeps with such violence inland that the 
spectator is fain to lie his full length upon the diff, holding on by bank and 
bush, lest he, too, should be borne from the spot by the unyielding spirit of 
the storm. 

From another spot, and overlooking a vast expanse, where the sea had 
formed a bay, there was another kind of scene. Right away to the opposite 
range of cliffs was an undulating sheet of yellow, not sand, but whollv composed 
of shells, which lay fathoms deep, in every variety and form, to be ground, 
by the roll of the rising and falling tides, into powder. At times a party of 
visitors were to be seen walking over them, intending to pick out specimens, 
but ere they had gone far they had to cast away the earliest of their choice, 
until at length, amid the profusion, they found it difficult to make a selection. 
Crunching and rolling beneath their feet, this immense collection of shells 
called up thoughts of the infinite world of life and beauty, of which they 
were but the wrecks, and as each tide, washing them up from the cavernous 
bed of the ocean, brought in a new layer, the mind of the beholder was filled 
with wonder that so much skill and wisdom should have been displayed by 
the Great Maker, when, apparently, the only result was a heap of untenanted 
homes left to change into shell-sand upon that open coast. 

Mrs. Durton and Mary were comfortably lodged, and during the earlier 
months of their residence, there were many reasons for hoping that a positive 
recovery was to be anticipated. As time wore awav, however, thes^ faded, 
and, indeed, the invalid was compelled to abandon all her easy outdoor exer- 
cises. StiU Mary attended upon and nursed her with the affection of a 
daughter, and although there were times when she inwardly mourned over the 
postponement of her marriage, upon the whole she was content with her lot, 
and happy in the performance of her duties. Although we have not men- 
tioned the fact, the reader will have been aware that all along loving letters 
were passing to and fro, in which the affianced ones spoke of tA9 flitur^ with- 
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out dreaming that it could be overshadowed by care and encompassed with 
danger! The letters of Mary were alike rich in tokens of her affection, and in 
descriptious of the scenery around her home ; but while speaking with a child- 
like joyousness of the caves and sheltered nooks upon the coast, in which the 
arbute and larustinus grew like trees, she scarcely ever failed to introduce 
some reflections upon the wondrous A.rchitect of the Universe, the parts of 
which gave her so much delight. Hers was a pious and devotional nature, 
running over with tenderness and trust ; and it is sad to reflect upon the fact 
that while penning her love-fraught letters, which abounded with hopes of the 
future, the Fates were busy weaving the meshes of a sorrowful web, from whose 
hold, to say the least, her eventual escape would be difficult. 

She had recently made a new male acquaintance, and the reader, not 
without marking well his whole manner, must also become acquainted with 
him. Not that there was anything either in his life, aims, or thoughts, which 
happens to be worthy of that lionour, but because of the influence he exerted 
upon the fortunes and happiness of those personages whose life-history is here , 
being narrated. 

The Beverend George Bridling — ^the gentleman alluded to — was a man of 
great verbal piety, who scarcely ever went out without a stock of tracts in his 
pocket, to distribute to the poor. These stray leaves served the double 
purpose of gaining him a good name as a religious man, while they saved his 
purse by relieving him from the necessity of giving alms to the needy, or small 
pecuniary rewards to those who went his errands, or carried his parcels. No 
man stood more in need of servants than did this gentleman^ for he was 
cbntinuaUy calling some one to do his bidding. Instead of paying in carnal 
food, he gave spiritual bread, and never without dwelling upon the higher 
value of the latter, which he said was not properly esteemed by the people. 
The tracts cost him nothing, for he begged them of those who were in the 
habit of keeping a supply, and sometimes when he asked for a bundle, the 
good-natured souls presented him with a sovereign, or even more, to purchase 
a supply. They V were sure that he would make good use " of a larger 
immber than they^had on hand ; which probably he would have done, but 
somehow his memory failed him in such trifling matters, for he never made a 
purchase from the agents. He had enough given him to serve his purpose, 
and the traet money went for kid gbves, cravats, or elegant boots. 

For some years this gentleman had been diligently looking about for two 
treasureg-^a rich wife and a good living. He had once been employed as a 
Curate by the Vicar of Mattacombe, during his absence upon the Continent ; 
then for some months he served in the same capacity at Boltsunder, near 
CroaswDod ; after which he engaged for six months at Moult, and just when 
the time for which he had been engaged expired, the health of the Vicar of 
Mattacombe again failing so seriously as to necessitate his return to Italy, 
Bridling was offered a re«engagement in the capacity of Curate. For some 
days he hesitated about accepting the offer, because of feeling that if his 
employer died, the living was sure to be sold, and, next, because there was 
little chance of meeting with a rich wife in that neighbourhood. The low 
state of his exchequer, however, operated powerfully in favour of his giving 
an affirmative reply, and when he remembered that there was a chance of 
seme rich invalid being smitten by his personal appearance, set off by his 
studied manners, the letter announcing his acceptance of the engagement 
was written. 

Bcaroely was he settled in the vicarage before he began to plume himself 
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upon having reached the desired haven. A garrulous old servant informed 
him that there was a sick lady lodging over the way who was very lich, and 
had not a chick or child to leave her money to, so it was all to be for the 
beautiful young lady, who, like a daughter, attended and nursed her. 

Pricking up his ears at this piece of news, he inquired farther, and found 
that the two ladies had been lodging there above twelve months ; that the in- 
valid grew daily weaker, which was known by her being unable to continue the 
wheel-chair airings ; that the young lady never left her side except to go to 
church, at which she had not been known to miss a single service ; that she 
never walked home with gentlemen, many of whom had offered to escort her; 
and, finally, that the amount of money to be left to the said young lady was 
enormous. 

Part of this was true, but how the old crone had managed to glean so 
much, was a mystery. Mrs. Durton had made a will, in which her property 
was given to Mary, but how that had transpired, it were hard to say, unless 
through the solicitor's copying clerk, or some other subordinate. Bridling 
was so well-pleased with the information, and so certain of success in winning 
the lady, that he actually presented the old woman with a shilling — a larger 
amount by one-half, than he had given her during the whole period of his 
previous residence^ so that it was not difficult to understand why the old 
woman asked at least a dozen persons if the coin were a good one. 

On the second day after receiving this information the Eeverend George 
Bridling, in the course of parish visitations, called upon Mrs. Durton, and 
was kindly received. Hfe chatted away his half-hour without touching upon 
any serious point ; but just before leaving he intimated that, if it were per- 
fectly agreeable to them, he " would ease his conscience by frequently calling 
to utter words of consolation, and to learn a lesson of patience fix)m one who 
bore her severe trials with so much fortitude and Christian humility.'* 

Such an offer coidd not be declined with any grace ; and, in fact, although 
from different motives, neither of the ladies was desirous of declining it. 
Mrs. Durton said she should feel herself obliged by his calls, not because she 
cared to have her soul searched by an inexperienced curate, but through 
thinking that his conversation would furnish a pleasing relief to Mary ; wh^e 
the latter heartily concurred in the wish that he should frequently call, 
through imagining he would be able to work upon the religious nature of 
the sick woman. And upon that point she was quite uneasy, for her fear 
was that Mrs. Purton was not fairly prepared for death. Within a month 
Bridling was perfectly at home in their apartments, and not unfrequently it 
happened, that when Mary was absent he managed to bring the conversation 
round to the matter of the rumoured will, when, to his great joy, he learned 
that Mary would possess a fortune certainly not less than £12,000, but pro- 
bably it would come nearer to the round twenty. By dint of continually 
praising both Mary and the liberality of her Aunt, he elicited all the facts 
necessary to convince him of the beautiful nurse being no idle speculation, 
and in evenr sense worthy of his pursuit. Immediately, without imagining 
that he had a rival in the field, or that there could be a doubt of his success, 
he commenced operations, in order, without delay, to secure his prize. 

Bridling had been in the habit of viewing lus countenance in the glass 
several times during the course of every day, but never yet had he seen him- 
self as others saw Mm. Owing to some obtuseness in his powers of per- 
ception and comparison, he had fallen into the error of believing his form 
and features to be perfect, whereas they were the very opposite. Wliatever 
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there was which could be treated as passable in his general apf^earance, had 
been so abominably changed and toned down by his attempt to look severely 
pious, that nothing remained which was either commanding or manlike. His 
height was about five feet six ; figure inclined to obesity ; his eyes were a 
lightish hazel, and his hair, which he wore rather long, was light auburn. His 
voice was naturally full and strong, but through doing tbe pious to the aged, 
and the sentimental to the younger ladies, he had contracted the habit of 
speaking in a tone which was neither musical nor attractive unto any but the 
melon-headed portion of the conmiunity. Pond of quoting poetry, and 
bound by his theory, that " piety in speech ensures a rich wife to any de- 
serving curate," he scai'cely ever spoke for any length of time without intro- 
ducing lines firom the Psalms, or from some of the orthodox religious poets. 
Strictly estimated, his conversation was as insipid as his aims were con- 
temptible. There was neither honour, virtue, nor manhood in liim, and yet 
he was a favourite among the spinsters. Mary had generally treated him 
with sisterly kindness, which he vainly conceived was a proof of the tender 
passion. At times, however, she had felt inclined to treat him with less 
respect ; that was when he dined with them. He was an enormous feeder, 
and, as a rule, he never permitted an untasted dish to leave the table. 
Animalism was her abhorrence, and nothing but respect for his cloth ena- 
bled her to avoid a public exhibition of her feelings of disgust. When 
he began to speak to her in what he intended to be the tender tones of 
passionate affection, she wondered at his change of manner, yet did not 
suspect his intentions. It is true that he had come to feel a sort of liking 
for her, which, perhaps, in such a man, was the nearest approach he could 
make to love ; but as all he said was in the half-business, hafr-pious tone, she 
heard, but comprehended him not ; and, to his great mortification, he was 
compelled to admit the thought, that he had a favoured rival. Nor was he 
long held in suspense, for Mrs. Durton informed him of the fact, that she 
was to be the bride of George Lester. 

Bridling had met the rector of Crosswood, had heard him preach, and, 
through a correspondence kept up with Miss Margery Poind^r, he was kept 
well-informed of the rumours afloat respecting the rector being an unorthodox 
man. His observations, with a view to discover the character of Mary, had 
convinced him that she was so thoroughly bound up with the popular 
religious ideas, as to be incapable of linking her fate with one who repudiated 
those theories, and upon that hint he resolved to work, being assured that 
her affection for George Lester could thus be overthrown. He was upon his 
guard, however, in approaching the subject, for at first he merely intimated 
his joy at learning that she was acquainted with the rector of Crosswood, 
whom he " had met and heard preach." Mary's eye lighted up with joy, for 
believing that all who knew Lester would love him, she had no doubt of 
Bridling having much to say in his favour. In this, however, she was 
disappointed, and when she asked how he liked the sermon, he solicited 
pardon for declining to answer that question. On the following day she 
reverted to the subject, but still without obtaining any distinct answer, and it 
was not until a fortnight had passed away that, after protesting how much 
pain it gave him to mention the fact to one who was so much interested, he 
** confessed that the sermon struck him as being altogether at variance with 
sound doctrine, and better suited for the platform of the freethinkers than 
the pulpit of a church." 

Having thus broken the ice, he poured in a volley of regrets^ adding how 
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much the good, plons people of Crosswood were alanned sb^tit the stmnge 
sermons preached- by their rector, and then closed wp with readfnp^ a few 
sentences from a letter received that morning from Margery Poinder, in wMeh 
that young lady intimated that — 

" The latitudinarianism of the rector has become so marked that, in 
connection with myself, several ladies haye resolved upon remaining away 
from the parish church." 

Mary heard all this without giving any external sign of her intersil 
agony. Most young ladies would have refused to believe the charge, and so, 
perhaps, would she, had it not been for the fact that Lester's mother had so 
frequently spoken with her upon the subject, as fearing that Geotge would 
quit the Church, All this now came back to her memoiy, and although for 
a few moments she succeeded in blotting it out, they had scarcely passed 
away before, as in letters of fire, traced by some supernatural power, she saw 
the writing — " Thy beloved Lester is an unbeliever ! *' 

That night it was fortunate for Mrs. Durton that she slept soundly, for 
had she been wakeful she must have heard the sobbing of Mary, who neither 
slept nor lay upon her bed to seek sleep, but gave herself up to those pas- 
sionate outbursts of grief which indicate the depth and intensity of the soul*s 
agony. Towards morriing she became more composed, not that hope had 
chased away the conviction that what she had heard was true, but she had 
prepared herself to meet with a calmer aspect the diflSculties which lay before 
her. But her mind now became troubled about what it was her duty to do. 
Should she write and tell Lester all she had heard P Should she merely 
mention that her mind had been alanned by vague nimours ? The latter 
course was instantly abandoned as unworthy, for as yet she had never stooped 
to equivocation or deceit, and could not now begin. Bays passed and she 
wrote several letters, none of which were despatched, some were " too cruel," 
some " too kind." Probably weeks would have been allowed to escape had 
not a letter from Lester reached Mrs. Burton, in which his alarm was 
expressed that Mary was indisposed. A full fortnight had passed without 
his receiving any letter, and unless he heard by return of post he should be 
compelled to visit Mattacombe to obtain the necessary information. 

The worthy woman, astonished by the contents of this epistle, questioned 
Mary as to her reasons for not having written with her usual regularity, and 
then learnt, for the first time, in what way Bridling had been the active cause 
of mischief. Older, and having more experience — recalling also to mind 
various conversations he had held with her about the future prospects of 
Mary — she at once divined that he aimed at supplanting Lester, and with 
this came the idea that his speeches were a foul calumny. But all her argu- 
ments based upon that assumption were powerless, for the long-cherished 
fear had been transmuted into certainty, and probably no evidence short of 
Lester's solemn denial could have served to restore Mary's peace of mind. 

Mrs. Burton declared that Lester was a noble-hearted man, and that 
were it her case she would not be deterred by his unorthodox opinions from 
becoming his mfe. Mary confessed that were it only for herself she could 
risk all, and do the same. "But," she continued, " I dare not, for others 
would be involved ; moreover, my pledge to the dying must not be broken." 

After much conversation it was finally decided that Mary should imme- 
diately write to Lester, giving him to understand both what she had heard, 
and what suffering it had caused her. This was done, but without producing 
the results which Mrs. Burton so earnestly desired. 
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THE TRANSPIGUHATION OF CHRISTNA. 

Th1SR£ are efnifient persons associ«tted with oht Christian Churches who 
imagine that the "facts and miracles and marvellous phenomena" associated 
in the Gospels with the life of Jesus, are so peculiar as to justify the state- 
m^t that no other religious system has contained them. This is untrue, as 
every scholar must know, for the fact is that it is impossible to cite one of 
them for which no Pagan parallel is to be found. One of the strongholds of 
those who make the statement, is what is commonly known as the " Trans- 
" flgnration of Jesus," but it also has its parallels. In spirit it is related 
o'er and o'er again in the Greek Mythology, but apart from that we have 
very close resemblances in the Hindu System, to one of which we shall here 
invite the attention of our readers. It forms the eleventh chapter of the 
Bhagavad-Gita, or "the Sacred Poem," one of the most ancient of" the 
Sanscrit books. 

To render the meaning clear to our readers, it is necessary to premise that 
it forms part of a conversation between the incarnate God — Christna — some- 
times called "the Holy One," or " Vishnu," ahd the Prince Arjuna. In 
the preceding passage the Holy One has been explaining the nature of 
Devotion to the Divine Virtues. It thus proceeds : — 

Akjuna spoke. — My delusion has been dispersed by the words which 
thoti hast spoken for my good (concerning) that highest mystery called the 
Adhyatma. For I have heard at full length from thee, O thou whose eyes 
are Kke lotus-leaves 1 the orighi and dissolution of existing things, and also thy 
inexhaustible greatness. I desire, O highest Lord ! to behold thy sovereign 
form, even as thou hast thus declared thyself to be, O best of men ! If thou 
thinkest that that form is possible for me to look upon, master ! do thou. 
Lord of Devotion 1 show thine inexhaustible self to me. 

The Holy One spoke. — Behold my forms, O son of Pritha ! in hundreds 
tfnd thousands, of divers kinds, heavenly, and of divers colours and fashions. 
Behold Adityas, Vasus, Rudras, the twiii Ashwinau, and the Maruts. Behold 
many wonders, which thou hast never seen before, son of Bharata ! Here in 
my body now behold the whole universe in a collective form, with moveable 
antl immoveable objects, and whatever else thou wouldest behold, Krishna 1 
But thou wilt not be able to behold me merely with this (human) eye of 
thine. I give thee a divine eye. Behold my sovereign mystery. 

Sanjaya spoke.' — Having thus spoken, OKing! Hari (Cluistna), the mighty 
lord of devotion, showed to the son of Pritha his sovereign form, gifted with 
many mouths and eyes, with many wonderful appearances, with many divine 
ornaments, holding many celestial weapons, wearing celestial wreaths and 
robes, anointed with celestial perfumes, the all-miraculous infinite deity, with 
his face turned in all directions. If the light of a thousand suns were to 
break forth in the sky at the same time, it would be similar to the brilliance 
of that mighty one. There did the son of Pandu then behold the whole 
universe, so multifariously distributed, collected in one in Xhe person of the 
god of gods. Thereupon the despiser of wealth (Arjuna), struck with amaze- 
ment, and with his hair standing on end, saluted the god by bowing his head, 
folded his hands reverentially, and spoke as follows : 

Aejuna spoke. — I behold all the gods in thy body, O god ! and crowds 
ef different beings, the lord Brahma on a throne of a lotus-cup, and all the 
Hishis and celestial serpents. I see thee with many arms, stomachs, mouths, 
and eyes, everywhere of itrfinite form. I see neither end, nor middle, nor 
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yet beginning of thee, O Lord of All ! of the form of All ? crowned with a 
diadem, bearing a club, and a discus. I see thee, a mass of light, beam- 
ing everywhere, hard to look upon, bright as a kindled fire or the sun, on 
all sides, immeasurable. I believe thee to be the indivisible, the highest 
object of knowledge, the supreme receptacle of this universe, the imperishable 
preserver of eternal law, the everlasting person. I see thee without begin- 
ning, middle, or end, of infinite strength, with the sun and moon as eyes, 
mouths like a kindled fire, heating all the universe with thy splendour. For 
this space between heaven and earth, and every quarter of heaven, are per- 
vaded by thee alone. The triple world is astounded, O mighty one ! having 
beheld this miraculous and terrific form of thine. For these crowds of Suras 
turn to thee (as their refuge). Some, affrighted, murmur with folded hands. 
The multitudes of Maharshis and Shiddhas praise thee in most excellent hymns, 
crying ' Hail to thee ! ' Eudras, Adityas, Yasus, and all the Sadhyas, Yishwas, 
the twin Ashwinau, and Maruts and Ushmapas, the crowds of Gandharvas, 
Yakshas, Asuras, and Sidhas behold thee, and are all amazed. Having seen thy 
mighty form, with many mouths and eyes, O great-armed one ; and with many 
arms, thighs, and feet, many stomachs and many projecting teeth, the worlds and 
I, too, are astounded. For since L have seen thee, touching the skies (in height), 
beaming with divers colours, with open mouth, and huge glittering eyes, my 
inmost soul is troubled, and I lose both my firmness and tranquillity, O Vishnu! 
I cease to recognise the regions of heaven and experience no joy, merely from 
beholding thy mouths with their projecting teeth, like the fire of death. Be 
merciful, Lord of gods ! habit-ation of the universe ! and all these sons of 
Dhritarashtra, together with multitudes of the Kings of the earth, Bhishma, 
Drona, and yon son of a charioteer, together with our principal warriors also, 
— Chasten to enter thy mouths, formidable with projecting teeth. Some are 
seen clinging in the mtentices between thy teeth, with their heads ground 
down. As many torrents of rivers flow down direct even to the ocean, these 
heroes of the human race enter thy fiaming mouths. As flies, carried away 
by a strong impetus, fiy into a lighted candle to their own destruction, even 
multitudes (of beings), impelled by a strong impetus, enter thy mouths also 
for destruction. Devouring all inhabitants of the world from every quarter, 
thou lickest them in thy fiaming lips. Filling the whole universe with thy 
splendour, thy sharp beams burn, O Vishnu ! Tell me who thou art, of awful 
form. Salutation to thee, best of gods ! Be merciful 1 I desire to know 
thee, the primeval one, for I cannot divine what thou art about. 

The Holy One spoke. — I am Death, that causes the destruction of man- 
kind (already) mature. I am come hither to destroy mankind. Not one, 
except thee, of the warriors, who are here drawn up in their respective armies, 
will survive. Therefore do thou arise and seize glory ! Conquer thy foes and 
enjoy the ample kingdom. I also have already slain these enemies. Be thou 
only the instrument, O lefthauded one! Slay Drona, and Bhishma, and 
Jayadratha, Kama and others too, strong in war, who are (really) slain by me. 
Be not troubled ! Fight, thou wilt conquer thy rivals in the fray 1 

Sanjaya spoke. — Having heard these words of the hairy one, he of the 
tiara, with hands folded in supplication, and trembling, again saluted Krish- 
na, and addressed him, bending with a low murmur, ovei'whelmed with fear. 

Arjuna spoke*— The universe, O Krishna 1 is justly delighted with thy 
glory, and devoted to thee. The Eakshasas fiee, affrighted, to the divers 
quarters of heaven, and all the multitudes of the Siddhas salute thee. And, 
indeed, why should they not adore thee, great one I thee, the first creator, 
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more important even than Brahma himself? O iniinite King of gods ! habi- 
tation of the universe ! thou art the one indivisible, the existing and not 
existing, that which is supreme. ^ Thou art the first of the gods, the most 
ancient person. Tbou art the supreme receptacle of this universe. Thou 
knowest all, and mayest be known, and art the supreme mansion. By thee 
is this universe caused to emanate, O thou of endless forms ! Air, Yama, fire, 
Varuna, the moon, the progenitor, and the great grandfather (of the world) 
art thou. Hail ! hail to tbee ! hail to thee a thousand times ! and again, 
yet again, hail ! hail to thee ! Hail to thee from before ! Hail to thee from 
behind ! Hail to thee from all sides too ! Thou All ! Of infinite power 
and immense might, thou comprehendest all ; therefore thou art All. As I 
took thee merely for a friend, I beseech thee without measure to pardon what- 
ever I may, in ignorance of this thy greatness, have said from negligence or 
affection, such as, * O Krishna ! O son of Yadu ! O friend ! ' and everything 
in which I may have treated thee in^ a joking manner, in recreation, repose, 
sitting, or mesds, whether in private or in the presence of these. Eternal one ! 
Thou art the father of the animate and inanimate world. Thou art to be 
honoured as more important than that Geru himself. There is none equal to 
thee, and how could there be another superior (to thee) even in the triple 
world, O thou of unrivalled power ? Therefore I implore thee, saluting thee 
and prostrating my body ; thee, the Lord, worthy of praises. Thou shouldest 
bear with me, god ! as a father with a son, as a friend with a friend, as a 
lover with his beloved one. Now that I have seen what I have never seen 
before, I am delighted, and my heart is shaken with awe. Show me that 
other foim only, O god ! Be gracious, O King of gods ! habitation of the 
universe ! With thy tiara, thy staff and thy discus in thy hand, thus only do 
I desire to see thee. Invest thyself with that four-armed form, thou of a 
thousand arms, of every form ! 

The Holy One spoke. — I have shown thee that supreme form, Arjuna ! 
in kindness to thee, by my own mystic virtue, — that, which is my splendid, 
universal, infinite, primeval form, never yet beheld by other than thee. Not 
by studying the Vedas, nor by almsgiving, nor rites, nor severe mortification, 
can I be seen in this form, in the world of man, by other than thee, O best of 
the Kurus ! Be not alarmed, or in a troubled condition, at having seen this 
80 terrible form of mine. But look, free from fear, with happy heart, upon 
that other form only of mine, namely, this. 

Sanjaya spoke. — Vasudeva, having thus addressed Arjuna, showed him 
again his proper form, and the Great One consoled him who was alarmed, by 
again assuming a pleasant shape. 

Aejuna spoke. — Now that I behold this thy pleasant human shape, thou 
who art prayed to by mortals ! I am composed in my right mind, and brought 
back to my natural condition. 

The Holy One spoke. — That form of mine which thou hast seen is very 
difficult to behold. Even the gods are always anxious to behold that form. 
Neither by studying the Vedas, nor mortification, nor almsgiving, nor sacrifice, 
can I be seen in such a form as thou hast seen me. But only by worship, of 
which alone I am the object, can I be really known and seen, Aijuna, and 
approached in this form, O harasser of thy foes ! He who performs his actions 
for me, intent on me, devoted to me, free from interest, and from enmity 
towards any being, comes to me, O son of Pandu ! 

Thus in the Upanishads, etc. stands the Eleventh Chapter, bv name' — 
" The Vision of the Universal Form." 
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THE "IMITATIO CHRlSTI." 

At the beginning of the fifteenth century the entire reHgious mind of Cfcris- 
tendom was unhinged ; the old foundations of faith had given way. The 
Church spoke no longer either to the heart or to the intellect of the pcdple. 
Light had begun to spread, and new wants were experienced. Thooght was 
busy, and men were hungry after knowledge. " Few could read," says the 
historian, " but they who could, read aloud. Those who coxdd not listened 
•' with but the greater avidity, and treasured up in their young and ardent 
*' memories whole books. Need was there for reading, listening, thinking all 
" alone, . since there was almost an entire cessation of religious instruction 
" and of teaching."* The Church was busy searching out heresies and per- 
secuting heretics ; hate was without the Chufch, and doubt within. And 
ribw, when the world of Christendom had thus, as it were, lost its God, 
there came a voice whicli told the people that God was not dead, that He 
was still the Living God, and that their hope was in loving, obeying, and 
trusting Him. So spake Thomas a Kempis to the world in his book, the 
" Imitatio Christi." It has been called a new Gospel, and there is some 
truth in the idea. Christianity came to revive a dead world, and the " Imi- 
*' tatio " served to revive the religious soul of Christendom, to tell men that 
there was a God above who was ready to accept their worship as men, as 
His children, and that Religion consisted not in form and ceremony, churches 
and priests, but in faith and obedience to the Living God. 

This book altogether avoids polemics, deals not with the dissensions and 
doubts of the time. In its first words we find the explanation and evidence 
of its power : " The kingdom of God is in yourselves. Turn, then, with all 
" thy heart from this wicked world. Wherever thou mayest be, thou hast 
" here no abiding place. Thou art a stranger and a pilgrim, and wilt find 
" rest nowhere save in thy heart, when thou shalt be truly united with God. 
" Why, then, search up and down for rest ? Raise thyself, by love, (o dwell 
" in the heavens, and regard not the things of this world but as a passer, for 
" they pass and return to nothingness." A teaching with some truth And 
much falsehood, we will say, but calculated to speak home to the soul of a 
humanity seeking rest and finding none. We shall presently look at the 
falsehood of the book. In the meantime we record the fact thfit it met the 
tvant of the age for which it was written, restored faith to a humanity which 
had lost faith, and enabled it to gird up its loins and proceed on its way 
rejoicing that it had found God again. 

That the " Imitatio " supplied a deepfelt want of the time is shown by its 
large and wide acceptance. Nay, that its teaching, false and narrow as much 
of it is, is acceptable down to the present day to men trained in the paths of 
orthodoxy, is evidenced by the wide reading given to it even now, and the 
many editions in all languages which the press has poured forth. Thomas 
h. Kempis is perhaps the only name of a religious teacher equally respected 
among Catholics and Protestants, Churchmen and Dissenters. Pious Catho- 
lics read him, and his book had something to do with the spiritual growth Of 
John Wesley. There are several translations into English of the •' Imitatio/' 
and the editions are innumerable which, both of the original Latin and the 
translations, have been from time to time published. Before the Invention 
of Printing the copies of the work numbered many thousands. It wats one 

« Michelet. Hist. France, ii. IH^. 
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of the bookd which the printing press first served to multiply attd sprefld 
abroad. There are two thousand editions of it in Latin, a thousand in 
I^rench. It has been translated into every European language ; the French 
have sixty different translations of it, the Italians thirty. 

The popularity of this book is further shown by the disputes ad to its 
authorship, for Thomas a Kempis has not been allowed to retain the honour 
unchallenged, although there is no doubt that to him it rightfully belongs. 
The researches of Dr. UUmann have set this point at rest for all unprejudiced 
minds, in spite of Michelot's disbelief, who of course believes a Frenchman 
wrote it, unless it were the " Holy Ghost." His account of this matter is 
as follows : " All nations have laid claim to this, the book Universal of Chris- 
" tianity, as to a national work. The French point out the Gallicisms in it ; 
" the Itdians, the Italianisms ; the Germans, the Germanisms. All orders 
** of the priesthood, which are, as it were, so many nations in the Church, 
** equally contest the authorship of the Imitation. The priests claim it for 
** Gerson ; the canons-regnlar for Thomas a Kempis ; the monks for one 
*' Gersen, a Benedictine. Many others, too, might advance pretensions to 
" it, for we find in it passages from all saints, all doctors. St. Francis de 
** Sales akme has pierced to the truth of this doubtful matter, * Its author,' 
"he says, 'is the Holy Ghost.' '** In a note to this passage he intimates 
his disbelief of a Kempis' authorship. These facts sufficiently attest the 
widespread popularity of the work. 

It seems strange at first sight that a book of devotion written more than 
four hundred years ago should still be read, and still more strange that a 
pious Roman Catholic monk should have become the spiritual teacher of the 
world of Evangelical Protestant Dissent. But Thomas a Kempis in this 
book of his exalts faith and depreciates reason ; and seeing that this is done 
in Protestant and Dissenting pulpits, and looked upon in "evangelical" 
circles as a fundamental article of orthodoxy, the facts, at first sight so strange, 
are easily understood. " Human Reason is weak and liable to err, which 
" faith is not." — " All Reason and natural investigation ought to follow faith, 
" not to precede or impair it." — ** Submit yourself to God, humble your 
" mind to believe, and the light of knowledge will be given to you, in as far 
" as it is salutary and needful.'' — " Of what avail is knowledge without the 
** fear of God ? Better the simple peasant who serves God, than the proud 
" philosopher who, neglecting himself, contemplates the courses of the stars." 
Such are some of the sentiments of Thomas a Kempis ; and one feels while 
reading them that, delivered with a proper nasal accent and a due amount of 
unction, they would suit the most " evangelical " of dissenting pulpits, and 
would be listened to by the congregation as among the best of " gospel " 
truths. 

How strange it seems that men can arrive at a state in which they feel 
that they are doing God a service by depreciating the highest of His gifts to 
humanity — Reason. We feel that to do so might be pardonable in a Thomas 
a Kempis, but that in this nineteenth century, which owes its higher light 
and greater happiness to the right use of Reason, the very men who accept 
all. that Reason has done for them in common with the rest of humanity 
should be found ready to contemn, vilify, and abuse it, is very strange, but 
not more strange than condemnable. Do these men ever reflect on what 
they are doing ? do they ever ask themselves whether they are not vilifying 
the Deity Himself in abusing His creation P Alas I charity would fwn 

♦ Hist. France, ii. 109. 
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believe that they do not reflect, but stem experience bids us remember that 
Priestcraft is not yet dead, and that this exaltation of Faith at the expense 
of Beason is one of its means of strength, because a faith that ignores Beason 
is neither more nor less than superstition. 

We declare, on the contrary, that God asks not at our hands the degra- 
dation of that intellect which he has given us as a beacon light to guide us 
to Truth ; but, at the same time, we believe that Paith is not without its 
religious use. Eaith has its religious domain as well as Beason. Beason is 
insufficient to provide for all the spiritual wants of man. There is a Faith 
above Beason, and religious truths which Beason could never teach us. But 
the true domains of Faith aud Beason never clash. In the well-regulated 
mind, earnest for truth, Faith cannot obtain power to defraud Beason of her 
due, any more than Beason will be allowed to destroy Faith ; Beason, too, 
will approve that which Faith asserts, and will thus become the handmaid of 
true Beligion. For example, Beason fails to prove many of the highest of 
religious truths, shall we therefore discard them ? Nay, if the instincts of 
the soul, if a faith in accordance with reason, assert their truth, and Beason, 
as it ever will in such case, approve them, then to reject them would be to 
be unfaithful to our higher nature, and defraud ourselves of a religious bene- 
fit. What we contend for, then, is this, that inasmuch as man's intellect 
is as much a part of man's nature, as much the creation and the gift of Grod 
as his soul and spiritual instincts, so no religious benefit can arise from 
ignoring or contenming either, and no religious teaching can be true which 
would degrade the Beason. Thus Beason and Faith both have their part to 
perform in the religious economy. If Beason be ignored, Faith degenerates 
into superstition ; while if the claims of Faith are forgotten, the bases of 
many of the highest Truths are undermined. 

Another point of contact between Tliomas a Kempis and the *' Evan- 
" gelicals *' of the present day is the teaching, which pervades his system, of 
the essential depravity of man. " Man's nature," says Thomas, " originally 
" good, was depraved by the first man, and infected with sin, so that, when 
"left to itself, it inclines him to that which is base and wicked." Perhaps 
there is no teaching of the Churches productive of worse consequences than 
this, striking, as it does, at the root of all morality by divesting man of his 
self-respect, to say nothing of its grossly false showing of God's moral 
government. That this doctrine of human depravity could have obtained the 
wide acceptance which it has may seem strange to many, and it is worth 
while for a moment to inquire if there is any reasonable explanation for the 
seeming anomaly of large bodies of men undertaking to vilify their common 
humanity. In the first place, we must remember that men in general are 
easily led by any who arrogate to be their leaders ; and so mankind has 
allowed itself to be led by the priest into believing many things which have 
no basis in reason. Now, perhaps, there is no dogma to which priests are 
more attached than this of the universal depravity of human nature, because 
upon the belief of that rests the necessity of their intervention to bespeak the 
" grace of God " on behalf of fallen man. In the next place we must re- 
member that spiritual pride is a feeling general among priest-led people ; 
accounted for, in a measure, on the principle that man is ever ready to in- 
demnify himself for any degradation he suffers. The pious orthodox people 
who are the slaves of a priestly system find a pleasure in considering them- 
selves chosen by God from out the midst of a wicked world, and they take 
pleasure in looking down on the " depraved humanity " outside their churches 
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and chapels. Lastly, it should not be forgotten that men in general are not 
reasoners ; and it is quite conceivable that many honest but foolish men may 
belieye there is a truth in this doctrine, from seeing so much vice, sin, and 
wickedness around them in the world, never asking themselves whether this 
can be accounted for in a more rational way, and so as to save man's dignity 
and God's justice, nor stopping to inquire what the logical and practical 
results of the doctrine are. If they did they would find that this doctrine 
itself has been the cause of much of the immorality they deplore, by destroy- 
ing the best guarantee of virtue which human nature owns— Self-respect. 

"We have sought in this article to indicate some of the more important 
and salient characteristics of one of the "remarkable books of the world ; one 
which has demanded our attention because it took no small part in preparing 
the way for the Kefonnation. Through this work Thomas a Kempis moulded 
in various ways the aspects of the after-time, as will be shown in succeeding 
papers. 

JAS. L. GOODING. 



SOUTH PLACE CHAPEL SUNDAY EVENING LECTURES. 
BY P. W. PERPITT, Ph. D. 

THE LIFE AND CHAHACTER OF ELIJAH. 

(Continued from p, 112.) 

After the fire'Slijah heard " a still small voice" which made him wrap his mantle 
round him, and bend in awe and wonder. And what was that still small voice — 
that hushed tone, just loud enough to be heard in the solitude P Was it some 
supernatural sound which proceeded from the deep heavens, or was it bom vnthin 
himself, as an accusing voice ? Did it reproach the prophet for what he had done P 
There can be no room left for doubt Upon that point, at least none when the narra- 
tive is considered. All tliat is here related was intended by the writer as internal 
Ehenomena, as figurative fact, true in its deeper meaning and intimations, but 
aving only a suDJective realitj;. It all passed in the mind of Elijah after his 
flight, and when, as under the circumstances here related, it was utterly impossible 
for him to avoid reviewing the Past. The great and strong wind which rent the 
mountain was nothing more than a fitting symbol of the stirring scene through 
which he had passed, a wind that brake the rocks, tore up the trees, and spread 
desolation, but certainly not of God ; not a wind sent by a Special Providence ; 
the earthquake and fire were only types of the same terrible scenes in other phases, 
and God was not in them ; but then came the still small voice, the appeal of his 
conscience, rising superior to his religious passions, and saymg to the prophet. 
Truth is not aided on its everlasting march when men take up arms and resolve to 
promote its progress by means of wholesale butcheries, and God is not worshipped 
Dy the shedding of blood. Conscience bade him remember that the slaughter of 

Eriests rather mcreased than diminished their power. The still small voice is 
card in every truth-loving soul protesting against the doctrine which makes man 
to be the standard of faith for his fellow-man, and against the adoption of means 
unholy in themselves and insulting to the Divinity. I believe that in every 
instance where intolerance is displayed the voice of conscience enters a protest, 
but, alas, it too frequently happens that it is unheeded until it is too. late to 
redeem the error, or to avert the evil consequences which invariably follow when 
the religious passions are unyoked. That still small voice bids us go on in peace 
with the work of regeneration, ever labouring in mercy, and abiding lovingly in 
the spirit of truth and brotherhood. The cannon ball rushes away upon its deadly 
path, shattering that it may reach, and shattering what it reaches, but the power 
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of some •ifeiiily*sowii aoom proves to be the strongest, for in the end it aoqnires 
strength to destroy the greatest impediment which time, jpassion, or self-interest 
can cast in its way. Bear up, then, all ye who have in suence and trusting hope 
sown your seed, and never permit yourselves in the hours of seeming unfruitfulness 
to despair. There comes one who has a far nobler prospect, judged by the com- 
mon every-day standard, than you have, one who can boast of a greater following, 
who is heralded by trumpeters, and who has been the hero of what is esteemed by 
millions to be an all-emoracing and conclusive revolution; but himself and his 
trumpet-heralds will die and be forgotten when one of the nnrespected and almost 
unnoticed men of his own age will be universally honoured as the greater genius 
a^ benefactor. The man who made the first spinning machine was not foUowed 
or preceded by trumpeters, nor heard half so much ot as Napoleon, and yet we, 
who are tracing the course of mighty events, know well enough that he who 
wrought without notice at that spinning jenny did the greater work, and will be 
honoured through a longer line of ages. Aiid should it happen that you feel 
roused to do some strong-handed deed, intended to constrain and bind down your 
fellow-man — if you feel impelled to snatch the power out of an Almighty hand, so 
to play the persecutor — I say, remember the still small voice of Elijah as a wamine 
ana example. He persecuted, but the blood-stains clave unto ms own soul, ana 
the Jordan could not cleanse him. Be brave to face the evil, but be not swift to 
revenge. Look rather to prepare the minds of men so that they shall work rather 
to secure a better future than to revenge the ]3ast. If vou could sweep away, by 
a strong act of power, much of the evil now existing, and could forcibly close the 
lips of every priest, I would still say. Pause, and remember that in that you do 
little good until you have raised the people above the desire which gives priestcraft 
power. Killing a priest is useless— we must raise the people mentally above 
priestcraft. If Elijah had been content to establish the truths which were in his 
mind, then he had held his ground, but when he turned to become "the foul agent 
of revenge, the power of his truth was impaired, and in silence he had to bear the 
reproaches of his heart for injuring a powerful cause. 

And ^here was still another valuable truth to be learned by Elijah while 
plunged into this solitude. He had gone on believing, according to his early 
training, that only himself had courage to bear witness to the truth ; he had fallen 
into the common error of arguing that there were none faithful, no not one. The 
people did not go his road, and ne concluded, therefore, that they were utterly 
depraved and cowardly. Men give themselves up to certain work, and are not so 
successful as they desire — at once the idea takes possession of their minds that 
the fault cannot be their own, it must be of the people, and when we inquire, they 
speak of the degeneracy of the people as hopeless. Go into the various manufac- 
turing, agricultural, or mining districts of England, and inquire what the acknow- 
ledged leaders are doing to elevate and improve the moral or physical condition of 
the people, and they who manage to hinder all progress will bok at you mournfully 
enough, doubting if you are not blind or insane for asking such a question, when 
all know that naught is doinj^. In man^ parts they ^ive the old answer, that 
nothing can be done in their district. Theirs, at least, is an incurable and incor- 
rigible district. Nothing can be done ; the people cannot be roused up ! But try 
hard among that very people, and behold it is soon made manifest that this despair- 
ing note is onlv a libellous statement, which, in by far the larger number ot in- 
stances, is put forward rather as an excuse for indolence than as the expression of 
a truth of the times. Amongst every people men rise up and say with ElijaL 
" I have been very zeabus for the Lord of Hosts ; for the children of Israd 
''have forsaken thy covenant, thrown down thine altars, and shun thy prophets 
"with the sword: and I, even I only, am left, and they seek my hfe to take 
"it away." Such statements have ever been made, and may always be answered 
as Elijah was answered, " Yea, I have left me seven thousand in Israel, all the 
*' knees which have not bowed to Baal, and every month which hath not kissed 
" him." Such is the lesson this man must learn in his solitude, for even the best 
of BMa ue not alonci save in their own fancy. Dost thou desire to do a good 
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ihmg ? Then hide not the desire away in thine heart ; keep not the ftoed anapofcen, 
for ii thou wilt but deekre it abroad, then the thousands who also aesire to do the 
same will know the centre around which to rally, and the good will be spee^y^ 
done. It is through indulging in the bad habit of thinking meimly of our feUow- 
men that we weaken our own power for good. When we say that the majontj 
of men are so abandoned that they will not do well, then our own p«wer to won 
out noble results is lessened. Let us rather believe that there are more men 
than can be found really anxious for accomplishing great ends, and our faith 
in them will inspire them with the desire to achieve noble purposes. We had 
far better alwavs over-estimate the ^ood than the evil. If we do the former, 
our courage will be increased, but if the latter, it will be diminished. Tfausy 
too, shall we avoid the egotism into which Elijah had fallen, in supposing 
himself to be the only mp who was faithful fouua. Egotism is bad enough in 
any form, but most pernicious when it wears the mask of religion, for they who 
become its slaves are on the high road to having no religion at all. They sink 
into self-worshippers, for, although the name of God is upon their lips, it is the 
admiration of their own "faithfulness" which is in their hearts, and while eailing 
n[)on the name of God, they are in the mood of mind to pick a quarrel irm. 
Divinity if their petitions are not immediately and completely answered. 

In the narrative furnished by the author of the " Kings," the orders to anoint 
Hazael to be king over Syria, and to call Elisha, were given in connection with this 
scene, but the acoounts of these events are so contradictory that I must leave them to 
be dealt with in the next lecture, which will be upon Elisha. The event that figures 
so largely in the life of Elijah, and which follows these occurrences, is the story of 
Ahab, Naboth, and Jezebel— the story of the vineyard, which is narrated in the 
best style of the Hebrew writers. The author says that, after the Syrian war, 
Naboth, the Jezreelite, had a vineyard, which was situated in Jezreel, hard by 
the palace of Ahab. '' And Ahab spake unto Naboth, saying, Give me thy vine- 
"yard, that I may have it for a garden of herbs, because it is near unto my house; 
"and I will give thee for it a better vineyard than it, or, if it seem good unto thee, 
"I will ^ve thee the worth of it in money. And Naboth said to Ahab, The Lord 
"forbid it me, that I should give the inheritance of my fathers unto thee."* The 
answer of Naboth has been spoken of as churlish, but he who speaks of his own 
property may be psffdoned for replying in this tone. Still we are bound to acknowledge 
that Ahab had not dealt ungenerously with the^owner. Many of those kings 
who have been favoured by the Churcnes, acted in a far more despotic manner. 
I{e did not sei^ upon the land, although, according to the Eastern usage, it 
would have been treated as a very proper course ; he fairly offered other land, or 
its money value, and, if it were required for a garden of herbs, there could be 
nothing very ambitious or wicked about the desire to possess it. Naboth's refusal, 
however, seems to have wounded and irritated Ahab far more than his character 
would have led us to expect. "And Ahab came into his house heavy and displeased 
"because of the word wnich Naboth, the Jezreelite, had spoken to him, for ne had 
" said, I will not give thee the inheritance of my fathers. And he laid himself upon 
" his bed, and turned away his face, and would eat no bread."f 

It is probable that had he been left alone he would soon have recovered from 
that fit— -grown men do not generally sulk long from their dinners, for they know 
it is far from profitable. The writer now brings the queen upon the staffe, for 
with the true Asiatic spirit, if there be anything evil it must be represented that 
a woman was at the bottom of it. " But Jezebel his wife came to him, and said 
" unto him, Why is'thy spirit so sad, that thou eatest no bread P And he said 
" unto her. Because I spake unto Naboth the Jezreelite, and said unto him. Give 
"me thy vineyard for money; or else, if it please thee, I will give thee another 
"vineyard for it : and he answered, I wiU not give thee my vineyard. And 
"Jezebel his wife said unto him. Dost thou now govern the kingdom of Israel? 
" arise, and eat bread, and let thine heart be merry : I will give thee the vineyard 
" of Naboth the Jezreelite. So she wrote letters m Ahab's name, ^nd sealed tnem 
« 1 King* ni. S^. f Ibia. 4. 
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"with his seal, and sent the letters unto the elders and to the nobles that were in 
"his city, dwelliiii? with Naboth. And she wrote in the letters, saying, Proclaim 
" a fast, and set Naboth on high among the people : and set two men, sons of 
" Belial, before liim, to bear witness against him, saying, Thou didst blaspheme 
" God and the king. And then carry him out, and stone liim, that he may die. 
" And the men of his city, even the elders and ihe nobles who were the inliabi- 
" tants of his city, did as Jezebel had sent unto them, and as it was written in 
" the letters which she had sent unto them. They proclaimed a fast, and set 
" Naboth on high among the people. And there came in two men, children i f 
" Belial, and sat before nim : and the men of Belial witnessed against him, even 
*' against Naboth in the presence of the people, saying, Naboth did blaspheme 
" God and the king. Then they carried him forth out of the city, and stoned 
"hun with stones, that he died.' Then they sent to Jezebel, saving, Naboth is 
** stoned, and is dead. And it came to pass, when Jezebel heard that Naboth was 
" stoned, and was dead, that Jezebel said to Ahab, Arise, take possession of the 
** vineyard of Naboth the Jezreelite, which he refused to give thee for money : for 
*' Naboth is not alive, but dead. And it came to pass, when Ahab heard that 
'* Naboth was dead, that Ahab rose up to go down to the vineyard of Naboth 
" the Jezreelite, to take possession of it." * 

Here, by the way, and without entering into the question whether the story is 
correctly told, it is to be held as somewhat surprising that this narrative should 
have suggested to many preachers the idea that Shakespere was " greatly indebted 
" to it for hb tragedy of * Macbeth.' " It is quite true that, m both cases, a 
woman is made the instrument for enabling a man to achieve his purposes, but in 
the Ahab story all the wickedness rests upon the shoulders of the woman. It is 
she who first conceives the idea of getting rid of Naboth ; it is she who makes 
all the arrangements ; and not until the victim is out of the way docs the king 
learn that a course has been prepared, so that he can enter into possession of the 
vineyard. But in the " Macbeth " case it is the man who first conceives the idea 
of murder, and his wife merely whets his purpose, so that he shall complete that 
which he had desired. When, however, we look at the two stories as wholes, at 
the grandeur and solemn march of the drama, and the mere common-place 
method of the Hebrew story, the absurdity of sapposmg the latter to be the 
father of the former becomes too palpable to admit of any argument. Shakespere 
was indebted to his predecessors for the majority of his plots, but that of 
" Macbeth " lay in the national history ; but while repudiating the theory, that 
he borrowed from the Book of Kings. I do not hesitate to express my sorrow 
that he refrained from composing Sacred, as he composed classical dramas ; had 
he dealt with Israel as he aealt with Greece and Rome, he would have added one 
more to the many obligations he has conferred upon mankind. 

* 1 Kings xzi. 5, 16. 

(To be continued,) 
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THE INFIDEL MEETING. 

According to tlie promise he had given, Stokes left word at the Eectory that 
" the Monthly Meeting of the Inquirers would be held in Torn Davidson's 
parlour on the first Tuesday evening, beginning at eight o'clock." The 
said Davidson was a pensioner who retired from the army upon his seijeant's 
pay, which, in addition to the interest of money he had saved, supplied all his 
wants, and enabled him to defy those who spoke bitterly of his unorthodox 
opinions. He had taavelled widely, and was a close reader, so that, although 
his circumstances were comparatively humble, he was better informed on 
many points than are some of those who occupy a far more important position. 
He was an avowed unbeliever, and was proud of having it in his power to 
place a good-sized room at the disposal of the Inquirers, when a larger 
meeting was to be held than could be accommodated in one of the smaller 
cottages. And upon this occasion, it having been hinted that " opposition 
was expected," there was the certainty of an overflow, so there was no other 
resource than that of going to Tom Davidson's. 

At eight o'clock the room was full, but, when the Rector arrived, after a 
little bustle, a comfortable seat, near to a small table, was provided for 
him, upon which pens, ink, and paper, were placed, evidently intended for his 
use should he desire to take notes of the proceedings. There was no clapping 
of hands, or noisy clamour, when he took his seat, but it was unmistaJcably 
evident that his presence gave great satisfaction, and strengthened the conviction 
that there would be what Davidson styled *'a battle royal about the goodness 
of David, and the faith of Abraham." 

It was a rule of the society that he should take the chair in whose house 
the meeting was held, and thus, without any voting, Toro Pavidson rose froift 
hk wlid arm-cbair to popamwce th^ propee^ing?, 

Vol. VL Nrw 8«Rifii, Vql. II. 
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" Gentlemen," said he, " some of you, perhaps, don't know what is to 
come on to-night, and I had better explain. We gave up two evenings to the 
reading of some religious tracts upon the patriarchs sent to me from Eose 
Hall. Miss Margery Poinder called in after I had got them, to know if they 
had been read. I promised her to go through them, and, as a soldier should, 
1 kept my word with the lady. They were all read in the two evenings. Since 
then we have been giving our opinions about them, and the patriarchs, too, 
and to-night is to end that matter. And, to be plain about it, I don't think 
the whole bundle of Jew Fathers were worth being talked about for five 
evenings. There's nothing to be got out of them worth learning, and I'm 
sure we shan't get on if we act as they did, for the days of prospering through 
knavery and murder are gone for ever. Still, of course, we want to know the 
truth. There are some people who actually think as how we want to get hold 
of a lie, and swear by it, as if it were a truths — ^people that are mad or blind 
enough to imagine that we want to fight against God, and then go into the lake 
of fire, to be there for ever. Now, if there are any of that sort here to-night, 
let me tell them that it's, all such talk as that is, only fudge; we are not quite 
so foolish as they take us to be, and, if they cannot do anything to convince 
us, why, then, it's just no use to swear us out of our seven senses, or to try 
to fiighten, when they can't reason with us. We are not going to be bullied, 
and won't^be compelled to say we believe what we don't believe, and what we 
know is not believed by them as tries to fiighten us." 

Davidson resumed his seat, merely intimating that he should be glad to 
hear any gentleman who desired to express an opinion. Some minutes passed 
without any response to the invitation, for a sudden dumbness had smitten 
those who were in the habit of speaking. Finding that no one rose, Lester 
addressed himself to the meeting, and expressed the hope that his presence 
would not check the proceedings. '*I am anxious," he said, "to do good unto 
all present. if that is in my power, but, of course, before hoping to do so, I 
must hear what your real opinions are. At present, believing none of the 
rumours against you, I am here to form my own estimate, and trust in being 
enabled to do so. Yet, perhaps, although a stranger to your views, I may ask 
your chairman if he will explain how it is that he has learnt the important 
fact, that they who endeavour to induce you to accept the religion of the Bible 
do not themselves believe it. I have heard the same statement made by one 
of your members, and, as I conceive it to be utterly impossible for any man 
to know that another does not believe what he professes, I think it my duty 
to protest against such uncharitable and unjust charges. If your cause be good, 
it is bad policy to sustain it by unfair insinuations. Prove all that you can 
against them, but do not bring charges which, although they may damage the 
reputation of good men, cannot, from their very nature, be either proved or 
refuted." 

There was some considerable applause followed these remarks, which 
however, did not operate unfavourably upon Davidson, for he rose at once 
and proceeded to furnish the desired information. 

" Yes, the gentleman is right," he said, ** in asking for an explanation. 
It does seem to be wrong to say that they do not believe what they professes, 
and yet, for all that, it is quite right. But this is the way I comes at my 
certainty. They say that all men who do not believe as they do are sure to 
go to hell. It's no use mincing the matter, for that is what they set up as 
the whole truth. Now, if they believed it, they couldn't be happy— couldn't 
sit to their business, for, in spite of all their prejudices, they'd be obliged to 
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csome and hunt us up to try and get us out of the scrape. They are not so 
bad at heart as their creed would make them, and it would be a bad job if 
men, in a good many points, were not better thaa their doctrinal beliefs. 
Suppose that they believed we should all be burnt if we stayed two hours in 
this bouse, could they rest easy until they got us out ? All Crosswood would 
be up in arms, and if we wouldn't go out by fair means, their being sure by 
stopping we should be burned, they'd have us out neck and heels by force. 
I know they would ; and so if they believed in any right-down plain way that 
our souls would be burning throughout eternity, they'd be coming to us in 
shoals eveiy minute in the day, for they couldn't be happy until they had got 
us to believe. Whereas, with the exception of the gentleman who has asked 
me the) question, they won't come near us. That convinces me they don't 
believe what they say. Or if they do, then it's only a sort of tongue belief, 
which hasn't found its way into their hearts." 

Lester could not avoid feeling the force of this reproachful justification, 
and thus, although not blind to — in a logical sense — its weak point, he made 
no attempt to continue the discussion. The ice, however, had been broken, 
and a labourer rose up to give the following opinion upon the general 
question : — 

" I don't see what good's agoin' to come out o' this. We'd better talk 
about land and taxes. There's some'at in that, notbin' in this. 'Cause it's 
plain enough that the priests just put their cunnin' heads together and then 
wrote the Bible, so that they could make a pretty penny out of the people, 
and get pounds out of the squires for keepin' the poor folk down. I heard a 
sermon t'other wet Sunday, which was all about Adam and the Apple ; and 
there was a deal in it about what sinners we was through them two munchin' 
that pippin, if it was a pippin. But it's clean against sense, and I don't believe 
a word of it. And as to the fall, why, the story about it's no better. Why, 
the people, poor souls, didn't see any difference atween good from evil, and I 
want to know how, in that case, they was agoin' to be made 'sponsible. 
I've got a babby at home as broke a pitcher t'other day, just arter the Missus 
had told un to let it be. But I couldn't lick un for it. Not I, 'cause the- 
little chap didn't know good from evil. When he's got to know that, then if 
he smashes another, I shall tan him, and no mistake. That's jist the same 
as Adam and Eve. What did they know of right and wrong, more than my 
babby, till their eyes was opened to know what was good from what was evil ? 
If they'd munched the apple after their eyes was wide open, then I wouldn't 
go about to say as they hadn't done wrong ; but seein as it was all done 
afore they know'd the difference, then I say it's clean agin plain sense to say 
as how God held them to be 'sponsible, and that all we is to pay for their sin 
and blunder. Its all a priestly got-up business, that's the long and short o' 
the story, and there's an end of it." 

All this was said with a terrible energy, that bespoke confidence in the 
speaker's integrity, even from those who would be likely to treat his home- 
spoken logic with mirthfulness. But this energy and earnestness was shown 
by nei^rly all the speakers. 

Bates, a plasterer, was speedily upon his legs, to put in his word against 
he last sentence of the preceding orator. 

He did *< not aeree with the story about their makin' up the book, although 
there is no doubt about the priests makin' lashin's of monev out of it. But," 
he continued, " if they wrote it, they were not half sharp about the Gain and 
Abel stoiyi w they ought to have been, for that are right agm their doctrine. 
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Cain was aort of religiously jealous ; be quarrelled with bis brother because of 
differin' about the kmd of acceptable sacrifices, and, so far as I can see, 
there can be no more said than this, that, but for religion, the first murder 
would never have been done. And thus they who believe the story makes it 
oat that God wouldn't accept the offerin' of Gain, because he didn't offer it 
rightly, but took that of Abel. Now, I can't understand how they know'd 
about Cain not doin' it right, nor about the acceptance. There aint no way 
as I can guess in which they'd get to know either of them things. If the 
story wor true, I should say Cain guessed it, and might have guessed wrong; 
but it aint true, and all the talk in the world '11 never make me see it in 
t'other way." 

Here a burly man rose up to declare that the very worst part of the book 
was that story about the Ark. 

" If," said he, " God had wanted to have drowned the wickedness of the 
world, then He wouldn't have been satisfied with keeping Noah and his sons 
alive, for nobody can say as they were worth savin'. Then as to the Ark, 
what I want to know is just this, how all the beasts and birds could be got 
into such a small hold— how they could live there without being cleaned out; 
how Noah and his people could stow away all the provender for themselves 
and the beasts ; and how it was that air was let in to keep 'em all agoin'. If 
it was all pitched close, and the door shut on the outside, none could enter, 
and all would have died, as they did on board the Irish ship. They die now, 
and that's a fact. Of course, they'd ha' died then. But, as our worthy chair- 
man says, * it aint worth while to trouble about it, for there's no sort of truth 
in the story.' " 

The tide of fierce repudiation now rose very rapidly, and the speakers 
were content to retain their seats while giving utterance to their objections. 
One man declared that from among the patriarchs Abraham should be picked 
out and exposed as a great knave and coward. " Why," said he, as if in 
reply to a stifled murmur against the use of such epithets, " didn't he go 
down to Egypt and teU the king that Sarah, his wife, was not his wife, hut 
his sister ; didn't he take all the asses and presents Pharoah made together, 
and then, when Sarah came back to him, didn't he go away out of the country, 
carryin' all his plunder with him ?" 

" Plunder ! " loudly whispered Lester, being unable to restrain himself. 

"Yes, plunder," repeated the man, somewhat savagely; "for what a 
chap gets under false pretences is plunder, and if he had told the truth the 
king wouldn't have given him a single camel. But he found out that it was 
a prosperous trade, and tried the trick over again. Didn't he serve Abime- 
lech, the King of Gera, in the same way ? telling him that Sarah was not his 
wife. And then, when, as they say, God told the poor deluded king the 
truth, didn't Abraham accept a lot of things from him ? They say that God 
told the king to get Abraham to pray for him, and then he shouldn't be 
punished ; but I knows that aint true. God won't ask a liar to pray for the 
relief of honest men in that fashion. And there won't be much for any good 
man to hope for if God won't bless him until he gets the deceivers to pray 
for him. It's the victim, not the victimiser, that has got to pray." 

Here another interposed to observe that Isaac had done the same by his 
wife, " and," he continued, " a pretty sort of fellow Jacob was. They cries 
out about £sau sellin' his birthright, but didn't Jacob catch his poor brother 
just at the time when he come in from a hard day's buntin*i tired and hungry, 
and empty-banded, and refuse to gi?« him pottage to eat until bo 8ol4 Mi 
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birtkright ? I know of a chap as ruined a poor starvin' gal just wlien she 
hadn't a Mend to help her, or a penny in the world ; she sold her virtue to 
get bread to live, and I say he wor wus than she was, and so wor Jacob wiis 
nor Esau. He was what people commonly call a . liar to his poor blind 
father, and I'm sme he was not much better than a thief to Laban. But 
what's the use of our talkin' about these people ? Some people calls 'em 
good and great, and we can't alter their opinion, 'cos they don't know any- 
thin' about it. There is some," continued he, glancing at Lester, " who 
says that they were noble souls, and then asks us to imitate them, but I 
reckon they'd soon send us to gaol for three months if we wor to plunder as 
they did." 

It is impossible to report the whole of the speeches delivered by various 
persons who took part in the proceedings, and all upon the one strain ; not a 
single word favourable to the Bible or to its heroes escaped the Hps of any ; 
but from the occasional pauses it was evidently hoped that the rector would 
rise and say what could be said in their favour. Finding that he calmly 
retained his seat, one of the Inquirers, bolder than the rest, ventured upon 
assailing a series of his recent sermons. Lester had been preaching about 
the religious fervour and penitence of David, and without discussing his 
character as a whole, had given utterance to many sentences which were 
understood to indicate a respect for that monarch of Israel. The man who 
now rose had heard the seriel, and, without any preliminary remarks, he 
launched out into a fierce denunciation of David's whole career, as being 
that of a selfish conspirator, a narrow-minded tyrant, a gross sensualist, and 
a treacherous friend, one who would not stick at the commission of any 
crime so long as his own personal safety and profit were secured. 

Involuntarily Lester said, "No ! no ! no !" but neither rose nor made any 
additional remark. 

The speaker became angry, and was rendered quite incapable of summa- 
rising the events in David's life, which he viewed as justifying the language 
he had used. "As well defend Hemy the Eighth, or the worst of the Popes !'* 
he shouted, still in anger. But, as he neared the close, becoming cooler, he 
spoke with greater clearness, and then his description of the death-bed of 
** the hardened criminal " was truly eloquent and heart-stining. He dwelt 
upon the murderous advice given by the dying king to Solomon, " Not to 
permit the hoar head of Joab — the man upon whom he had so greatly relied 
— to go down in peace to the grave ; " and then, turning to the similar advice 
in the case of Shimei, unto whom he had previously extended pardon, he 
asked, " What can we say of the monarch who, having given this pardon^ 
turned, when dying, to charge his successor, saying, * Bring thou his giey head 
to the grave with blood' ? " Adding, " It is an insult to our common morality 
to call him good, whose last injunctions were those of blood and vengeance, 
and it is blasphemy against the Divinity to say that he was a man after God's 
own heart," 

No one else rose to speak, and, after waiting a few minutes, the chairman 
said, " I should be glad to hear our respected rector upon these points. He 
has heard what we believe, and if we are in errorj I am sure we shall be all glad 
of correction. I would not lose the chance of hearing him in this room, 
where we are at liberty to ask questions about what we cannot understand, 
and may give reasons for our opinions." 

Thus distinctly invited to speak, Lester, not without many misgiving*, 
pompliedi but his manner plainly betrayed that he had far less confidence 
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in his cause thaa when he entered the room. After confessiug how much he 
had been both pained and gratified by what had been argued, he resorted to 
the old armoury of replies, and urged that all the speakers had proceeded 
upon the assumption that the evil deeds of the patriarchs were approved by 
God, whereas the truth was, that their vices were all condemned, and their 
virtues only approved. 

" Be kind enough to read that," said the Chairman, pointing at the same 
time to a passage in the book of Kings. . 

Lester complied, reading, " David did that which was right in the sight 
of the Lord, and turned not aside from anything that He commanded him, 
save only in the matter of Uriah the Hittite." 

" Yes," he continued, " there are many such passages, and I do not wish 
to disguise the fact, that, when considering the conduct of David, they astonish 
me, but how shall I set up my poor judgment against that of millions of good 
men, who, knowing that we cannot understand all things, have been content 
to accept such difficulties as a test of our faithfulness to God ? That there are 
things in the Bible hard to be believed, I confess, and far more of them than 
you can conceive, but I do not find that Nature, and what, I suppose, you 
call natural religion, is easier to be understood. Why should you expect 
God*s word to be free from difficulties when His works are not so? Why 
should you hope to be able all at once to master the former, when you cannot 
do anything of that kind with the latter ? " • 

The E^ctor paused, as if for a reply, and Stokes answered, " Because, Sir^ 
it's said to be a revelation, and we ought to find a revelation clear to be 
understood by all. It aint a revelation if it don't explain things. And if 
it's all full of difficulties, and hard sayins and picturs of Divine injustice, 
which we can't get over, then it seems to be no use at all, for it leaves us 
just in the same fix they are in who have been called heathen. Any man 
can make out an account of things which won't stand a siftin' ; and I'm sure 
that God wouldn't go about to vex poor creaters by giving 'em an account of 
things no better than a man could have done." 

** I shall not discuss these points," said Lester, *' because, under present 
circumstances, it would be as useless as it would be iiyudicious. There is a 
great deal of presumption in your speeches, when you say God would not 
do this, and would do the other ; because, in truth, it is hardly for you to 
say what He would do. And yet I must do you the justice of acknow- 
ledging that, as it appears to me, it is not in a wicked spirit you' have spoken. 
From others, who should have known better, you have caught the spirit of 
arrogance, which is betrayed in all such speeches, for many of my own 
brethren are too apt in speaking positively upon these points, as if they knew 
all that the Divine Being is Willing or Doing. And I must do you the 
justice of saying, that, although disapproving of much that has been said, I 
am impressed with the idea that you are not real unbelievers* My impression 
is, that you desire to maintain the honour of God as in your minds it is con* 
ceived, against what you call the misrepresentations of the Scriptures." 

This observation had scarcely escaped his lips, before many hearty cries 
of " Hear, hear I " were most vociferously shouted from various parts of the 
room. 

" That," said the Chairman, " is exactly what we mean* We believe 
that the God of a good man's heart and the God of the Old Testament ate 
not ofie, but two opposites, which cannot become one." 

" Then," continued Lester, " although sorrowing over you as over men 
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who are intellectually sick, I am bomid to call you my brethren in the belief 
that the Divine Euler, beside being no respecter of persons, cannot either do 
or sanction a wicked deed. Still, while going thus far with you, and allow* 
ing your intentions to be, in every sense, honourable, I cannot read the Old 
Testament through your eyes. I lament your self-assertion, and yet, I can- 
not say that you are either wicked, or desirous of turning men away firom 
God. Probably, if you knew more of the poverty of our knowledge, and 
were less certain of knowing all about what God must do, or abstain from 
doing, you would be far more modest when criticising the curious narratives 
contained in the Bible. And if I do not now attempt any formal answer to 
your objections, you must not suppose such answer to be impossible. The 
fact is, that your course of proceeding has taken me by surprise. I have been 
taught to look upon all Freethinkers as men who repudiate the Scriptures, 
because they desire freedom to gratify their evil passions ; or who do so be- 
cause of desiring to ignore the moral government of God ; this, in your case, 
is 80 evidently untrue, that I should rather say you reject the Bible because 
of believing it to contain narratives wliich dishonour the Creator. If I under- 
stand rightly, you mean to say that God is good, just, pure, and equal in His 
dealings ; and T presume that, in some way not yet explained, this belief of 
yours is drawn from the facts and phenomena of Nature. Give me time to 
look into the matter &om your point of view, and then, probably, I shall meet 
you again. Of course, too, I shall meet you as my fellow-men, who are fully 
justified in discussing these subjects. I shall not try to evade the force of 
the difficulties you have suggested, neither shall I use harsh expressions by 
way of hiding my ignorance. At least I promise honestly to teU you the 
thoughts of my heart, and till then, I hope you will conclude that this dis- 
cussion is but adjourned.^' 

These words of Lester were received with great warmth tmd good humour, 
and when the meeting broke up, there was a manifest anxiety to learn at what 
time he would meet them again. 



MORAL PERFECTION. 

MoEAL perfection, or what is called perfect sinlessness, seems by common 
consent to be classed among the unattainable conditions of our being ; but, 
probably, like inany other popular opinions, this, when fairly examined, will 
turn out to be utterly unworthy of approval. We are far too prone to believe 
in human weakness and wickedness as unavoidable in our earthly life, and this is 
to be partly accounted for by the desire we have to furnish some plausible ex- 
cuse for those actions of our lives which will not bear close investigation. It is 
flattering to our pride, to be able to ascribe our virtues to our high-wrought 
resolution, and our vices to some inherent defect in our original constitution, 
for which, of course, we are in no way responsible, and hence the readiness 
with which the statement is endorsed, that real perfection, that a truly sinless 
life, is not within the reach of any among the children of men. But should 
this be a delusive theory, tlie sooner that fact is recognised the better ; for as 
no man can do his best to win the crown who starts vrith the conviction that 
victory is impossible, so, also, no man will be able to outstrip his competitors 
in the sphere of moral nobleness, who does not feel that a positive perfection 
is to be attained. 
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Morkl perfection, however, is, in one sense, necessarily relative ; like all 
else that is human, it stands related to its age and circumstances. Are 
human greatness, human heroism, and human genius, abstractly considered, 
absolutely perfect, or not, rather, perfect only in relation to the knowledge 
and habits of their age, country, and environments ? There were men in 
ancient Greece and Hortie, of whom the world now speaks in rapturous 
terms, as great men, but who, were they living in modern times, would pass 
unheeded in the crowd. Solon and Pericles, with a whole army of others it 
would be easy to name, were great men, and, probably, even with nobler 
specimens, the world will never cease to esteem them as such ; still, at the 
same time, it is to be conceded that in modern days, both Solon and Pericles 
have been surpassed by men of whom the world knows but little, and cares 
not to know more. They did not realise their own ideal, did not show forth 
in their lives the whole of those virtues which themselves felt to be sound 
and noble, but tliat of which they fell short has been wrought out by 
thousands who did what they only dreamed, and yet have passed unsung from 
the me]|iory of modern Europe. 

In the sphere of physical philosophy, we have, in modem times, men 
whose method and knowledge vastly surpass those of Archimedes and 
Aristotle, and, indeed, were they to attempt to justify the notions of those 
celebrated Greeks, their teaching would be received with shouts of derisive 
laughter. Archimedes and Aristotle, believed and taught many things which 
are now known to be utterly at variance with truth, and yet, who is there to 
venture upon denouncing them as fools, or even to deny their claim to be 
considered great men ? Our knowledge is cumulative ; that which with so 
little trouble the schoolboy is taught to-day, is the outcome of vast toil, 
thought, and observation, performed by men of transcendant abilities. They 
marched upon the unknown and made it known, and labouring with the 
spirit of the greatest, they could not fail in becoming the world's benefactors. 
But although they had not comprehended the whole, we are still justified in 
calling them perfect as philosophers. Within their proper sphere they em- 
ployed all the means at their disposal, and we are utterly unable to point out 
wherein they violated any, to them, known law of their science. But although 
masters of their position, they felt how poor was the amount of knowledge 
in their possession, and sighed for more. Can we not believe that it frequently 
occurred to them, to mark out an outline of what the philosopher would 
eventually know and be able to accomplish — that frequently, standing upon 
their bank of time, they looked away into the future, and imagined a variety 
of things which the man of science would accomplish, and new fields of know- 
ledge which the thoughtful would one day master ? But in their wildest 
dreams they could not have conceived of telegraphic communications by 
means of electricity, of travelling by the assistance of boiling water, or of 
lighting our roads and cities with smoke. What man amongst them could 
have dreamt that philosophers would arise who would discover planets before 
they had been seen by the human eye, who would take landscapes from the 
Biulace of the moon, and employ the sun to take portraits with the rapidity 
of lightning ? Could they of the East, who devoted themselves to the study 
of physical philosophy, but look up from their graves to have unfolded to 
them all the knowledge and power of Faraday, Carpenter, or' Owen, and 
without being informed of the manner in which it was connected with the 
work themselves had performed, there is no doubt that they would fall down 
to worship them as gods, for that such ft stretch of knowledge, that saol^ aq 
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extension of po^er, would ever become possible to poor human creatures, bad 
never entered into their wildest dreams, and, consequently, not only has their 
owVi perfection been surpassed, but that ideal also of which it is so commonly 
imagined that it must transcend the possibility of realisation. 

Taking a single field of science as the basis of comparison, it is fair to 
name Hippocrates or Celsus, and Billing or Williams together. The former 
were of the earliest who, among the Greeks and Eomans, treated the practice 
of medicine as an art which could be taught in schools, but when we com- 
pare their practice, and estimate their successes by the standards of modem 
Therapeutics, we are astonished at the gulf lying between them. The merest 
tyro in medical science is far better informed than they were, and six months 
study in a London hospital under its professors would qualify any intelligent 
man for doing far more in the way of healing diseases than was accomplished 
by the world-renowned Hippocrates or Galen. Still, they were perfect, and 
the tyro is not. They practised in the highest style of perfection all that 
was known in their age, and brought an amount of thought to bear upon 
their professional duties which, for its fullness and richness, must infinitely 
surpass all that the mere smatterer is capable of conceiving. 

The same conclusion must be anrived at in relation to moral perfection. 
Our moral knowledge is cumulative the same as our scientific. We, to-day, 
are acquainted with moral duties which were totally unconceived in the 
classical and early Christian ages. Instance the two questions, of Slavery, 
and the Condition of Woman. No man whose mind is open to reasonable 
convictions, and who has studied the subject, will pretend that the slavery 
system was generally repudiated by Jesus, by Paul, or by the Early Church. In 
modern times men seize upon the injunction that we " shall do unto others as 
** we would that others should do unto ourselves," which they argue is ample 
as a charge against slavery. But it is not well to forget that neither by the 
speaker nor the heai'ers were those words intended or understood in that sense. 
It is an easy matter to import a new meaning into old sentences, but we 
deceive ourselves when in this manner we tiy to reconstruct the history of the 
. past. And as far as the condition of woman is concerned, it is but a solemn 
mockery when we are told that the early Christians laid the foundation of her 
progress upward, from a state of serfdom to that of equality. For her ele- 
vation she is more indebted to thoughts and modes of life which had their 
origin in the forests of Germany, than to anything said or done within the 
confines of Palestine. All through the New Testament her position is sub- 
ordinate. She is still only woman, and is asked, " What have I to do with 
" thee ? " She is taught that her greatest glory lies in her obedience, she 
must hardly be seen, never heard, but always ready to work, and, in fact, her 
position is merely that of a superior servant, without wages. 

But, is every man who takes a more correct view of slavery and the con- 
dition of woman to be spoken of as superior to Jesus and Paul ? Must we 
say that they both were radically imperfect, and that he is nearer to moral 
perfection than they were ? If the common theory be correct, then this is 
precisely what we shall have to say ; but when put into a plain form, its 
absurdity is too palpable to deceive any one. The truth is that they were 
perfect, because, so far as their perceptions taught them, they were obedient 
to the law of duty. They were perfect in that they departed not from the 
course which their consciences prescribed, and if we wait for many ages, or 
journey in search through all the spheres, it will be impossible to meet with 
fkxxf higher degree of moral perfection. P* W» P* 
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OHAEACTERISTICS OF THE REFOEMATION.— XXXVIIt. 

ESTIMATE OF A KEMPIS' TEACHING. 

Vaughan, in his " Hours with the Mystics," states the sources of mysticism 
to be " the reaction against the frigid formality of religious torpor ; then 
" heart weariness, the languishing longing for repose — the charm of mysticism 
'* for ithe selfish and the weak ; and last, the desire so strong in some minds 
" to pierce the barriers that hide from man the unseen world — the charm of 
" mysticism for the ardent and the strong." Thus, as he further adds, 
though only with partial truth, " Mysticism has been incorporated in theism, 
*' atheism, pantheism." The possibility of atheistic mysticism we doubt. 
It is, however, true that it has '' appeared in the loftiest speculations and the 
" grossest idolatry, been associated with the wildest license and the most 
" pitiless asceticism, driven men into action, dissolved them into ecstacy, or 
'' froeen them into torpor." The mysticism of a Kempis belonged to the 
first of the above-mentioned classes. It arose from a longing fcH* repose from 
the fanaticisms and dissensions which in his time had weU-nigh destroyed 
Christianity and religion too. It was a protest against the superstition and 
scepticism of the age, in behalf of what he believed to be the Christian idea. 
It taught that by faith on the part of man, love would arise between the 
human soul and the Deity, and man would thus, be raised to unity with Gk>d. 
To attain this end, however, entire " abnegation of self " was necessary. 
And of all this it found the highest type in Christ. The aim of man, there- 
fore, was to imitate Christ, to despoil himself of all that is his own and 
belonging to human nature, ** to follow Jesus naked as he was naked, to 
" die to himself, and live for ever to God." To do this the sternest asce- 
ticism was the mode prescribed by Thomas. Having done this, the Divine 
Love would impart itself to man, and become the mediatior between Grod and 
him. Thus, *' Love brings together the holy Gk)d who dwells in Heaven and 
the sinful creature upon earth," and humanity is lost in union with Divinity. 
It was, in fact, a kind of Christian pantheism, God and man originally one, 
divorced by Sin, reunited by Love. Metaphysically false, it has netertheless 
a beautiful moral truth in it. Change the blind faith which a Kempis. teaches 
for obedience to the Will of God, to be exemplified in a life of earnest search 
after truth and endeavour to do right, and then, indeed, we may say that 
the human soul will be exalted to companionship with God. At the same 
time, let it not be supposed that we would endorse the statement that Gx)d is 
estranged fi:om his child, man, for ** He loveth whom He chasteneth," and 
even in our sins we find proof of this, the penalties they ensure being but 
voices teaching us the way of righteousness and peace. 

It had been well said that to call the system propounded by Thomas h, 
Kempis the " Imitation of Christ," is a misnomer. Christ " went about 
" doing good ; " Thomas prescribes a solitary asceticism. Christ mixed with 
men; Thomas says, avoid them. Christ loved humanity with an all-embra- 
cing love ; Thomas finds nothing loveable in it. The entii'e system of Thomas 
is, in fact, essentially monastic, anti-social, and selfish in its tendency. Here, 
at least, some may think is found a point of departm'e betwe^ him and 
modem orthodoxy. But if we think a moment we see that this is not so. What 
was the aim of the monk, and what is the aim of the religion of our churches 
and chapels ? The aim of the monk was to save his own soul ; he cared nought 
for mankind at large. The aim of the modem " EvangelicaJ " is the same-*- 
to save his own small soul ; and, in accomplishing this, he overiooks all that 
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concerns humanity in general. It is a personal religion alone which the 
author of the *' Imitation ** teaches ; it is a personal religion after which the 
orthodox pious of the present day seek. The grand broad principle of the 
Christianity taught by Christ — Love to man — forms no part of "evangelical" 
religion ; and the love to God taught in the orthodox pulpits is an essentially 
selfish principle. To use the words of old Master Eckart, the earliest of the 
German Mystics, these " people love God as they love a cow, which they love 
" for the milk and the cheese, and for their own profit." 

With what sad and evil results has this selfish religion become prevalent 
. amongst us ! Why is it, that the churches and chapels give no efficient aid 
to the great reforms, so much needed amongst us ? It is, because to do this, 
would be to interfere with the singings and prayings which are so necessary 
in order that the pious souls who go there may be " saved from the wrath to 
"come.'* They have as it is, they will tell you, but too little time for this 
all-important work ; life is too short to be wasted, and Heaven too precious 
to be risked, for the sake of worldly matters. And yet it will generally be 
found that it is not too short to attend to " getting on '* in life, and getting 
rich as fast as possible. Alas ! for us, if this be religion. We can only 
piously hope that the Heaven to which these people go may never receive us 
as their companions. And wh^n we look abroad upon the world as it is, we 
see the results of this religion of selfishness taught in our churches and 
chapels. It is quite a different thing which the world at large needs to learn 
and take to heart. If the Churches taught a Eeligion of Love and- Self- 
sacrifice, if men learnt in their daily life and actions to exhibit a grand 
spirit of self-sacrifice in reference to the wrongs and iigustice, the sin, sorrow, 
and suffering around them, and in this spirit went forth to strike down the 
wrong, to wipe away the tears, to lessen the distress of their fellows, how 
different would be the world iu which we move ! As it is, but a small thing 
prevents, a little inconvenience, a fear of parting with a small portion of their 
time, or their money, or their comfort, stands between them and many a 
noble act of charity ; and, say they, what matters, for these are " works oi 
" supererogation"? Their hopes and aims are selfish,because their religion is 
selfish. Nay, we will not call it ** religion." Let no man claim to be a reUgious 
man who is not possessed of the spirit of self-sacrifice, for it is the soul of all 
religion. It is this which lies as the centre thought of Christ's teaching, and 
which forms the grand eternal truth that will keep Christianity aUve long 
after the Calvinisms, and the Methodisms, and the other things which men 
call Christianity have passed away for ever, and no longer cumber the face c^ 
the earth. It is this which constitutes the wide difference between the 
Christianity of Christ and that taught in our Churches, and which, again we 
say, is not religion. The real religious Eeformation is to come, which shall 
teach men that only in earnest performance of duty, only by striking down 
injustice, and chasing evil from among us, only by attention to the means of 
lessening the sin, sorrow, and suffering in the world, can man obey the W^ill 
of God. Let us do that, and depend upon it our souls will save themselves^ 

There was a picture of Thomas a Kempis of which Tolensis gives an 
account, beneath which, he tells us, was the motto : " I have sought rest 
" everywhere and found it nowhere, save in solitude and books." We want 
no more than this to paint the man ; in this motto we have his soul laid bare 
for us. He was the true monk, the man who would selfishly fiy from the 
din and turmoil of the great Battle of Life. We will not turn and curse him 
for this ; on the contrary, we will the rather pity him that he should have 
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been so mistakeQ in his views of duty. Bnt to those who ask us to honoul* 
such men, we say that we cannot do so, because to do this would be to hide 
from ourselves the path in which only true honour can be gained, that of 
active work, heartily, ungrudgingly, and unceasingly done, in order that the 
evils of the Present may be destroyed, and a nobler Future made possible for 
humanity. Negative goodness is all that can be debited to the account of 
men like Thomas a Kempis ; and you may say of them the same thing as the 
poet says of " Lady Mary " — " They had not blood enough to sin ! " Let us 
never be forgetful of the truth (which cannot be too frequently repeated), that 
innocence is not virtue, that virtue only comes of earnest fightings with the 
various evil influences with which man is surrounded in life, and of the suc- 
cessful resistance of manifold temptations. He who flies from the battle can 
never be accounted virtuous. Luckily for humanity, there have been pious 
souls who have acted very diff'erently to Thomas a Kiempis ; the great-souled 
Luthers, and Wycliffes, and Husses, and Savonarolas, men who threw them- 
selves into the thick of the fight, who, instead of " seeking rest everywhere,'* 
did not even ask for rest, but set themselves earnestly to work for humanity, 
and worked with all their might until the hour came when, as martyrs or as 
marching-soldiers of God, they were called on to depart from this to a higher 
and a better land. These are the true lledeemers, these the real Saviours of 
the World, for it is by the eflForts of such men that all that has been gained 
in the Past was achieved, and by the efforts of such men only is it possible 
that the injustice and the wrong of a Present can be removed, and a higher 
Future worked out for man. And think not that any religion cometh of 
God which teaches that the world is not worthy of such work, or that such 
work is no part of religion. No! the Religion of God is a. religion of action. 
A good deed is the best sacrifice we can offer to him. Do this, and depend 
upon it there will then be no need with Thomas a Kempis to " seek rest," 
for God's rest will be ours wherever we may be. 

Without wishing in the least to depreciate the work of a Kempis, the 
value of which has already been allowed, it still remains to be said that 
humanity had need of a wider truth than that taught by him, before it could 
be fully roused to work towards a Reformation. Men had need to look 
beyond their own salvation, and to learn to love and work for their fellows. 
The wider truth required to form the moving spring to this, is found in the 
German Mysticism, at the characteristics and results of which we have yet to 
look. But before doing that, it may be as well, more definitely, to answer 
the question, In what way, then, did Thomas a Kempis aid the Eeformation 
idea ? He did this by means of the teaching, apparent throughout the whole 
" Imitatio," of the non-necessity of priestly intervention between Man and 
God, and the wide*spread belief of this fact which followed from his teaching. 
The doctrine insisted on throughout his book, is, that the soul of its own act 
may purify and exalt itself to God. No other spiritual teacher or guide is 
necessary, and spiritual perfection may be arrived at, and unity with God 
attained, by the study of the precepts contained in his little book. All the 
paraphemtdia of the Eomish ritual were thus superseded; aye, and more than 
that, the forms and ceremonies which obtain in Protestant worship are super* 
seded too. Sacraments, confessions, absolutions, and what not, are all 
discarded, and every man is his own priest. A truth, a noble truth ; aud onoj 
alas I which the Reformation itself failed to work out. It has yet to be 
worked out, and must be before Priestcraft will be dead. 

Xh« German M;^stici3m wa9 equally anti-sacerdotal with that taught by 
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a iCempis. And when we find in A book so widely read fts the " Imitatio/* 
and a system of religious opinions so wide-spread as Mysticism became in 
Germany before the Reformation, the expression of a truth not worked out by 
the Reformers, it is not to be considered wonderful that Mysticism and 
Protestantism should afterwards become as much opposed as it and Romanism 
were. In Jacob Bcehme, and the Mysticism of the post-reformation period, 
when Mysticism became a disturbing force, in connection with the develop- 
ments of Protestantism in the Lutheran Church, we have the historical fact ; 
and in estimating Grerman Mysticism we shall have the opportunity of 
showing why the fact was so. Suffice it now to remark that this is one of 
the many proofs we have that the Reformation of the sixteenth century was 
imperfect and incomplete, in many respects, even for its own age. Let the 
fact stand; we charge not the Reformers with blame, but that spirit of Priest- 
craft which stood in their way, and, indeed, blinded the eyes of many of them 
to the entire truth they might otherwise have seen ; the same spirit which 
in these days would willingly prevent any further Reform, and dubs the 
man who talks of such by the hard names of which the theological vocabulary 
is so full. JAS. L. GOODING. 



SOUTH PLACE CHAPEL SUNDAY EVENING LECTURES. 
BY P. W. PERPITT, Ph. D. 

THE LIF£ AND CHABACTEU OF ELIJAH. 

(Concluded frm ^. 192.) 

Thebe seems to be no doubt entertained by our commentators regarding the story of 
Naboth, and falling in with the narrative, they see no evil save in Jezebel and Ahab. 
But what are we to say of the elders and head men of the city, who so readily 
executed the orders they are reported as having received ? They seem to have had 
no suspicion about the correctness of the order, but coolly set to work to execute 
it. And if it were so, then surely they deserved as severe a censure as fell upon 
Jezebel. It is the coward who helps the tyrant, and were it not for those ready 
servitors, who, either through fear, or because of their hope of reward, are so wil- 
ling to obey the commands of a king, not one tithe of the tyrannical deeds recorded 
would have been done. In this case, the responsible men are said to have lent 
themselves to a deed of murder without hesitation, and doubtless such deeds were 
common enough in the East; but why should we look upon the Hebrews as a 
superior people, when we are constantly called upon to believe them guilty of 
such atrocities, upon the ground that other nations were equally guilty ? 

The narrative procee£ to relate that Ahab arose, and went to take possession 
of the vineyard, " And the word of the Lord came to Elijah the Tishbite, saying, 
" Arise, go down to meet Ahab king of Israel, which is in Samaria : behold, he is 
" in the vineyard of Naboth, whither he is gone down to possess it. And thou 
" shalt speak unto him, sayii^. Thus saith the Lord, Hast thou killed and also taken 
"possession? And thou shalt speak unto him, saying. Thus saith the Lord, In 
"the place where dogs licked tlie blood of Naboth shall dogs lick thy blood, even 
" thine.^'* Elijah obeyed, and it is supposed that when the ki^ reached the vineyard 
he actually found the prophet there, and thus addressed him, "Hast thou found me, 
" O mine enemy ?" It ar^es somewhat in favour of the prophet, that he should 
thus venture upon confrontmg the king, but that is upon the supjK>sition of Jezebel 
liaving told him of the manner in which Naboth haa come by ms death. Did she 
do so? There is no hint that she did, and the spirit of the earlier part of the story 
is strongly against that as3\unption. But if she did uot^ th^Q Mab could &ot 
tare ftU ft§ » »wdwr in th? presence of Ulijab, 
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The prophet is reported as sayinff, "I have found thee; and beoaujie thou 
" hast sold thyself to work evil in the sight of the Lord, behold, I wiU bring 
" evil upon thee, and will take away thy posterity, and will cut off from Ahab 
'<.... him that is shut up and left in Israel, and will make thine 
" house like the house of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, and like the house of 
"Baasha the son of Ahijah, for the provocation wherewith thou hast provoked me 
" to anger, and made Israel to sin. And of Jezebel also spake the liord, sayia^, 
" The oogs shall eat Jezebel by the wall of Jezreel. Him that dieth of Abab m 
^* the city the dogs shall eat : and him that dieth in the field shall the fowls of the 
"air eat."* 

There are few grander scenes in history than those in which a poor weak man 
is seen to stand up against the high and mighty, to tell them of tneir faults, and 
to denounce their crimes, and assuming that Aliab was a wicked king, that Elijah 
was a man inspired by mere hatred of wrong, this scene must take its place among 
the best. But, unfortunately for Elijah, it is understood tliat he was not acting 
freely, but only as a messenger *. he came not of his own accord, but because of 
being sent by Jehovah : he spake not his own word, but that which he was in- 
struoted to speak. Thus is he stripped of the patriot's mantle, and made to appear 
in the lower ngbt of a mere messenger. For what virtue can there be in obeying the 
will of heaven, when that has been made known in a supernatural manner P We 
may resist the commands of earth, but when the word of heaven comes with 
autnority, so that he who hears knows its force, there can no longer be resistance, 
doubt, or fear of danger. , But we can scarcelv believe that this was the word of 
heaven, for in some particulars it was not fulfilled. Ahab did not suffer as it was 
predicted. Dr. Kitto, and others, account for the failure in the following manner : 
*'The words of Elijah, * JFAere dogs licked the blood of Naboth shall dogs lick thy 
"'blood,' were literally accomplished in his son, to whom his doom was in some 
" sense transferred on his humiliation ; and it was virtually thus accomplished in 
"Ahab. Tlie words may mean no more than that dogs should lick his blood, even 
"as they had licked the blood of Naboth.'^f 60 that because Ahab humbled 
himself, the punishment was turned away from him to be visited upon his son, 
but surely we are not to believe that he who has been pardoned, is merely relieved 
from a punishment which is to be borne by another ! That Jezebel should suffer 
is quite natural, but that the son of Abab should do so — as a special visitation- 
is not to be credited. 

A euiious story is told of this son and EHjah. After the death of Ahab, 
Ahaziah, the son in question, fell down through a lattice, and injured himself. In 
his injured condition " he sent to Baal-zebub, the God of Ekron," to inquire if he 
were likely to recover. The author of the Book of Kings naturally believed 
that Jehovah would feel himself insulted by that inquiry, hence, probably, the fol- 
lowing narrative : "But the angel of the Lord said to Elijah the Tishbite, Arise, 
" go up to meet the messengers of the king of Samaria, and say unto them. Is it 
"not because there is not a God in Israel, that ye go to inquire of Baal-zebub the 
"god of EkronP Now therefore thus saith the Lord, Thou shalt not come down 
" from that bed on which thou art gone up, but shalt surely die. And Elijah 
" departed.'* j: Elijah did this, and the messengers turned back: to tell the kmg 
what they had heard. On inquiry, he discovered that it was Elijah who had sent 
this message, and in his anger ne sent a captain with fiftv men to mnf the prophet 
before him : "Then the king sent unto him a captain of fifty with his fi%. And 
"he went up to him: and, oehold, he sat on the top of an hill. And he spake 
"onto him, Thou man of God, the king hath said, Come down. And Euiah 
" answered and said to the captam of fifty, If I be a man of God, then let nre 
" come down from heaven, and consume thee and thy fifty. And there came 
"down fire from heaven, and consumed him and his fifty. Again also he sent 
"unto him another captain of fifty with his fifty. And he answered and said unto 
"him, O man of God, thus hath the king said. Gome down quickly. And Elijah 
" answered and said unto them. If I be a man of God, let nre come down from 
* 1 Kings, xzi. 80.94. f Kitto. Daily Beadings. yol, ij. p. 273, noU. % 2 Kings, i. 3, 4. 
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" heaven, and consume thee and thj fifty. And the fire of Gk)d came down from 
" heaven, and consumed him and his fifty/'* The destruction of these men is inex- 
plicable, because there was no crime committed by them. They were sent, not to 
sky the prophet, but to bring him to the king, and as Elijah afterwards went with 
the third fifty, obviously there can be no reason why he should not have gone with 
the first. It is assumed that the captain mockingly called him a "man of God," 
but there is no proof, and even if there were, the mocking spirit of the captain 
cannot justify the destruction of his fifty men. All those who liave tried to 
harmomse this fall of fire with the moral government of God, have signally failed, 
and I do not hesitate to reject it as totally unworthy of credit, for even if the 
captain had erred in his style of address, we should not have been justified in 
believinff he was thus consumed. 

We nave now to deal with what is called the " Ascension " of Elijah, one of the 
features in his career which has puzzled the commentators. Of course, in modem 
times we are placed at a disadvantage for believing this story. The knowledjge 
we have of the immensity of space, causes us to doubt the story of the body of a 
man passing away from tlie earth up into heaven. To the ancients this was easy 
of belief. They viewed the blue above as the floor of heaven, and many of them 
imagined that from the summit of lofty mountains, a man could put forth his hsmd 
to touch it. They believed that the Gods and Angels came down and returned 
again with great freedom, and, consequently, saw no reason to doubt that a man 
could rise through the air in a chariot of fire. But now that we know something 
of the laws of attraction and repulsion, we are unable to conceive of any body 
rising out of our own sphere, and even if we did, it seems impossible to conceive of 
its travelling through space with greater rapidity than light — ^how, then, can we 
imagine " the journey of Elijah in his bodily form to heaven " ? 

It ja not, however, necessary for us to imagine anything of the kind, because 
the &tory itself is self-contradictory. If we are to believe the record, the sons of 
the prophet were all aware beforehand of what was to occur. " And the sobs of 
" the propbets that were at Beth^el came forth to Elisha, and said unto him, 
" Euowest thou that the Lord will take away thy master from thy head to day P 
"And he said. Yea, I know it; hold ye your peace. And Elijah said unto hun, 
"Elisha, tarry here, I pray thee ; for the Lord hath sent me to Jericho. And he 
" said, As the Lord liveth, and as thy soul liveth, I will not leave thee. So they 
"came to Jericho. And the sons of the propbets that were at Jericho came to 
"Elisha, and said unto him, Knowest thou that the Lord vnll take away thy 
"master from thy head to day? And he answered, Yea, I know it; hold ye 
"your peace. And Elijali said unto him, Tarry, I pray thee, here; for the Lord 
"hath sent me to Jordan. And he said. As the Lord liveth, and as my soul liveth, 
" I will not not leave thee. And they two went on."t So that all these n^sona 
were aware of the wonder that was to come to pass, but the prophet himself knew 
not that they knew it. He endeavoured to detach himself from Elisha, as Kiel 
surmises, "because of his modesty, not desiring that anyone should see his great 
" glory." What would this commentator have said, had the story been told of a 
Pagan P What do they all say when the traditions of Eomulus's Ganymedes. 
and Titbones are under consideration P Then we are bound to use our reason, 
but not so in the case of Elijah. The story, however, moves on, "And fifty men 
"of the sons of the prophets went, and stood to view afar off: and they two stood 
"by Jordan. And EUjali took his mantle, and wrapped it together, and smote the 
"waters, and they were divided hither and thither, so that they two went over 
"on dry ground. And it came to pass, when they were gone over, that Elijah 
"said unto Misha, Ask what I shall do for thee, before I be taken away from thee. 
"And Elisha said, I pray thee, let a double portion of thy spirit be upon me. And 
"he said, Thou hast asked a hard thing : nevertheless, if thou see me when I am 
"taken from thee, it shall be so unto tnee ; but if not, it shall not be so. And it 
"came to pass, as they still went on, and talked, that, behold, there appeared a 
" chariot offire, and horses of fire, and parted them both asunder ; and Elijah went up 

* 2 Kings, 1. 9-18. + Ibid, ii. 3-8, 
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*< by a whiflwind into lieaven. And Slisba saw it, and he cried, My fathey, my fathef , 
" tue oliariot of Israel, and the horsemen thereof. And be saw iiim no more : and 
" he took hold of bis own clothes, and rent them in two pieces."* So that be was 
receiyed np into heaven without having tasted of death ? And beyond tbis, we are 
called upon to believe that from heaven many years afterwards he sent a letter to 
another King of Judab — Jehoram. The narrative of tbis is supplied in the Chronicles. 
''And there came a writing to him from Elijah the prophet, saving, Thus saith the 
" Lord God of David thy father, Because thou hast not walked in the ways of 
" Jehosbaphat thy father, nor in the ways of Asa kin» of Judab, but hast walked 
"in the way of the kings of Israel, and hast made Judab and the inhabitants of 
"Jerusalem to go a whoring, like to the whoredoms of the bouse of Ahab, and 
"also hast slain thy brethren of thy father's bouse, which were better than thy- 
"self; behold, with a great plague will the Lord smite thy people, and thy 
"children, and thy wives, and all thy goods: and thou sbalt have great sickness 
"by disease of thy bowels, until thy bowels fall out by reason of the sickness day 
" by day." f This letter was sent at least twelve years after the ascension of the 
prophet, and hence the conclusion of so many of the learned that there ,was no 
sucn lifting up into heaven. Good old Ephraim sagely admits that "people do not 
"receive letters from those who are in neaven," and evidently his oelief was in 
accordance with that of other Cburcbmen, that Elijah withdrew from the country 
to dwell at a distance. Some have suggested death in a thunderstorm, death by a 
flash of lightning, or bis being carried away in a whirlwind ; in either of which 
cases it would be easy for imagination to work the fact into the form in which it 
now appears. And tbis seems to be justified by a passage in the book itself. 
Many of the sons of the prophets who were in view of the ascent, and who had 
previously learnt that it was to take place, evidently did not believe it. Tbe 
writer says, "And when the sons of tbe prophets which were to view at Jericho 
"saw him, they said, Tbe spirit of Elijah doth rest on Elisba. And they came to 
"meet him, and bowed themselves to tbe ground before him. And they said unto 
"him, Behold now, there be with tLy servants fifty strong men; let them go, we 
"pray thee, and seek thy master: lest peradventure the Spirit of the Lord hath 
" taken him up, and cast him upon some mountain, or Into some valley. And he 
"said^ Ye shall not send. And when they urged him till he was ashamed, he said 
" Send. They sent therefore fifty men ; and they sought three days, but found 
"him not. And when they came again to him, (for be tarried at Jencho,) he said 
"unto them, Did I not say unto you. Go not."|: So that they did not believe in 
the ascension as it is generally conceived, neither can we, and for the simple 
reason that there was nothing to warrant it. What was there in tbe life of FJijah 
to warrant the interference of heaven for his exaltation and honour? Did he 
transcend the heroes of other nations ? In what sense was he either wiser, nobler, 
purer, or more self-sacrificing P We search in vain through the records for any- 
thing to justify the lofty lai^uage which many employ in speaking of him, for in 
truth be feU far below those whom we feel bound to hdd in nonour. If as a Jewish 
prophet we are to hail him as a marve), then we can only do so by believing 
that people to have been low and easily satisfied ; but to treat him as one of the 
worldrs heroes is utterly impossible, seeing that be lacked all those higher qualities 
of mmd and nobleness m action which justify men in according praise and venera- 
tion. 

* 2 Kings, ii. 7.12. t 9 Chros. xxi. 12-15. % 3 Kings, ii. 15.16. 
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CHAPTEE XX. ' 

AX EVENING AT THE RECTORY. 

George Barrington had not long returned to Crosswood before, partly 
through the desire of Lester, and partly through his own inclination, he became 
a regular visitor at the Rectory ; where, through many months, as he declared, 
the happiest evenings of his life were spent. But a change had come over 
him. Whether it was through feeling that theological discussions are not 
exactly in place when only one lady is present — who of course would be shut out 
from the conversation ; or from a desire to avoid giving offence to the deep and 
honest religious convictions of Lester, or from some other and hidden cause, 
it would bo hard to say ; but it is certain, that, he avoided touching upon 
the numerous disputable topics which stand prominently forward as charac- 
teristic of the popular creed and orthodox teachings. There must have been 
some powerful motive else he could not have passed them so silently over, 
for, although unuttered, the objections wxre none the le^ uppermost in his 
mind, and he continued quite as resolute as before in his unbelief. Still it 
remained unspoken, and the pleasant evenings were wliiled away in literary, 
.and, occasionally, in political conversation, in which Ella took no unimpor- 
tant part. The three were soon as familiar as though they had known each 
other for years, and through that there came a sense of freedom 'which was 
productive of a perfect artlessness and absence of reserve in speaking. Many 
were the battles fought in that rectory parlour about the works of ancient 
and modern authors, but especially in relation to the leading living poet and 
the greatest modern master of the art of prose composition. Ella stood up 
for Tennyson ; Barrington, strangely enough, declaimed against him, while 
Lester blew both hot and cold, sometimes praising, and then as loudly 
blaming. One evening when the three were together in the Rectory, shortly 
after the publication of " Maud," and while it was still going the round of 
Vol. VI. New Series. Vol. IL P 
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criticism, Barrington opened fire upon Ella, by asking if she, haying read the 
Laureate's " war at any price " nonsense, could still defend her favourite — 
could she stiU maintain that he stood in the vanguard of progressive civili- 
sation ? 

'^ Defend him ? yes," said Ella, *' and may I not challenge all his enemies 
to produce lines from the whole range of modem poetry, which for truth, 
beauty, and music, will equal many of those to be found in the much- 
denounced Maud? " 

" Granted ! Yes, Miss Lester, you may without fear of a fall issue your 
challenge ; but it is through that fact I am compelled to speak angrily of 
your favourite. It is because he is capable of achieving the highest, that I 
am irritated by his comparative weaknesses. He writes as no other man 
can do, he possesses powers of the loftiest order, and yet his poems are not 
destined to become the household words of mankind ; they will not live long, 
nor largely benefit his own generation. They have the advantages of grace, 
polish, and musical refinement, still they lack nearly all those robust and 
man-like qualities which give breadth and strength to the compositions of 
Shakspere. You will caU me a Goth for it, I know, still I would rather 
have one Shakspere, one Milton, or even one Wordsworth, than a million 
Tennysons." 

" I, too," answered Ella, " prefer the elder to the younger poet ; but may 
it not be that each is a perfect master in his own field of labour ? The dra- 
matist dealt mainly with man and woman in action, or with what they call 
the objective ; whereas the Laureate chiefly deals with them in meditation, 
with their subjective side ; are they not the two sides of one coin, each being 
as complete and full of meaning as the other ? " 

" I believe not," interposed Lester. " And in truth it is scarcely fair to 
the elder to suggest that he presents but one side of the whole, for Shaks- 
pere was as metaphysical as any, but be succeeded so admirably in combining 
his abstract thinking with the realities of life, that although bearing his 
readers up into the unknown and highest realms of thought, he still permits 
their feet to touch the earth. Then, too, all his metaphysical reasonings, all 
his abstract passages are based upon universal modes and courses of thought, 
which causes them to find an echo in every breast. He never travels away 
from the earth astride of rays from an electrical light, to reach a table-land 
of fog ; but, starting from the universally real, he ascends into the ideal 
regions, so as the better to survey and estimate what cannot be so weU, when 
closely, seen. I always feel a kind of idle pleasure in reading Tennyson — it 
is much the same as that kind of undefined pleasure felt by youth when it 
lies without thought by the gurgling stream in summer-time — but he neither 
clears my vision nor imparts strength. As Dickens pounces upon an oddity, 
a wart, or some other subordinate peculiarity, and works upon it, hammering 
it out untQ that which was but occasionaUy visible, becomes the complete 
mark and sign of the man, so does Tennyson fasten upon a mere mood of 
the mind, and working it out with great skill, he succeeds in presenting us 
with a complete portrait — a portrait of the mental man, set in a frame too 
costly for the subject. The lines and language are too good for their theme. 
I cannot but feel, that had he lavished half as much golden thought, had he 
bestowed but a tithe of the pains upon characters worthy of being seen and 
studied, he would have made the world his debtor to an extent not reached 
by any poet of modern times. But he has chosen otherwise, and I quite 
agree with Barrington in the belief that, although many of his lines wiU live. 
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his poetry as a whole will speedily die. Even Cowper will outlive him, and 
Barns will continue to be idolised when the name and present fame of your 
favourite will have passed away from the memory of mankind." 

Ella entertained a profound respect for the decisions of her brother, 
but this did such violence to her own estimate of the Laureate, as to render it 
utterly impossible that she could defer to it. She now ventured not only 
upon dissenting from his opinion, but also upon arguing out and assigning 
reasons for her conviction, in doing which, she cited various passages from 
The FrinceaSt one of her favourite poems. 

Both the gentlemen had read that strange medley, and had been dissatis- 
fied with the discordant materials therein heaped together; they were 
delighted by the freshness and descriptive beauty which flashes out in so 
many parts, but covld not bring themselves to speak approvingly of the total 
want of naturalness in the incidents. The fact was, that neither of them had 
read the work with that degree of attention which should be bestowed upon 
the productions of a good poet, or they could not have failed to perceive, that 
beneath the seeming diversity there is an under-current of thought which blends 
the whole into perfect unity. Ella had read and re-read the poem, until her 
mind had become equally familiar with its external beauties, and its internal 
excellencies. 

Barrington suggested, that although abounding in beauties, it was a 
mocking satire upon woman, alike untrue to nature, and unworthy the pen 
of a priest of nature. 

" No," interposed EUa, " it is not a satire ; there are playful strokes, there 
are humorous s^lies in it, but no right-minded woman ever feels offended 
by them. As a whole, the poem is a noble defence of our sex from the 
unfair assaults of its enemies, and the mistaken representations of its friends. 
It is a lesson and a defence, and I want nothing beyond the fine description 
of his mother given by the Prince, or indeed the entire passage in which it 
recurs, to convince me that no satire upon woman was intended by the 
author." 

Eeeling insecure upon the ground he was then treading, Barrington re- 
curred to Maud, and suggested, that, considered as a whole, it was a sad 
closing up of all hope for the future. " What," asked he, ** can we expect 
after that?" 

It happened that Lester had not yet read it, and confessing his idleness, 
he asked for information as to its plot and scope. 

Barrington answered that, "the hero of the work breaks ground by 
relating how his father was * found dead ' some time before in a * dreadful 
hoUow ' behind a little wood near at hand. Whether he died by his own 
hand or by that of another is left in doubt ; although the former is most pro- 
bable, and is to be accounted for by the failure of a great speculation in which 
he had engaged. There was a neighbour who had profited so largely by the 
same affair, as to have become lord of the estate upon which this hero, son of 
the former owner — intensely hating the present proprietor— now lives in 
diminished splendour, yet in a condition of gentlemanly ease. But he is not 
very gentlemanly either in mind or manners. He is one of those suspicious, 
morbid-minded men who look with a jaundiced eye upon all things which 
do not harmonise with their conception of right. And that conception, if 
realised, would make the world to be a perfect hell. Such men complain that 
they are not happy but miserable, and speak as though it were the bounden 
duty of their companions to labour their best to render them happy. We 
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haye no right to slay tbese grumblers, still they do but encumber the ground ; 
and we have no more right to make tliem the heroes of a poem, bringing in all 
tlieir miserable chnfings, than we have to hold up the costermonger as a hero, 
and to furnish his views of life and duty. Byron accomplished quite enough 
in that style, but what he did was done well. Tliis hero in Maud, rants 
through many lines about the evils of society ; he hates the adulteration of 
food, the druggist who * pestles a poisoned poison ; ' the doctor who cheats 
the sick of a few more gasps ; the baker who deals out alum and plaster ; 
the rude brute who tramples upon his wife ; and the mammonite mother who 
kills her child for a fee. Being intensely selfish and evil, he hates all evil 
things, not because they are such, but because they interfere with his enjoy- 
ment. He preaches a higher morality from his stomach, and, like another 
Crown Court Doctor, he holds forth against money-gettinf , but all the while 
he hates those who have it for the fact that it exalts them above] himself. 
I felt while rending this portion, an intense desire to choke the hero. But to 
crown his invective, he holds forth against peace as the curse of the age. 
War, with all its horrors, is to be hailed as a blessed spirit charged with 
power to redeem the lost, and to rouse us once more to nobler ambitions. 
Thus, like Job of old, but without his nobleness, he sits down to curse all 
men and all things ; he does not find them convenient for his purposes, and 
endeavours to compensate for that fact by dooming them to everlasting des- 
tructiou." 

" But," asked Lester, " do you mean to say that Tennyson approves of 
such miserable nonsense ? I cannot conceive how it could be possible for 
him to endorse opinions of that sort ; he is a man whose mind and hands 
are clean, and it would be against nature to believe that he could bring him- 
self so low as to approve of such impurity." 

" I take the facts as I find them," answered Bamngton, "and there can 
be no mistake about it that the spirit of the whole poem is warlike, anti- 
coramercial, and in favour of the old families. A new family is gall and 
wormwood unto him, and he who preaches of peace is denounced as-^ 

' This broad-brimm'd hawker of holy things, 
"Whose car is stuft with his cotton, and rings 
Even in dreams to the chink of his pence.' " 

" That, perhaps, is too severe," observed Lester, " still I cannot get rid 
of the idea that the ' peace-at-any-price' men are in en*or. In my pulpit I 
preach of the blessings of peace, not forgetting the results of war when waged 
in resistance either against a person or a people who desire to do unjustly. 
But to propose war as a general remedy for corruption, is as unjust as slavery 
itself, which proceeds upon the theory that we are to seek our own good at 
the cost of other people. If we have grown corrupt at home, some means 
of ciuiug the disease must be found besides that of inflicting a curse upon 
our neighbours. But I will read the poem, for I cannot bring myself to 
believe that Tennyson would propose anything so monstrous." 

" That, however," continued Barrington, " is not the worst of it. The 
poet now proceeds to bring Maud, the daughter of the hated owner of the 
estate, upon the scene, and this he accomplishes in language whose beauty 
and power are not to be denied. The hero had resolved upon seeing but 
equally upon avoiding to love her ; the natural resolve of an egotist. He sees 
and loves her, and her voice exerts an irresistible power over him. She, too, 
soon loves in return, and, with a decent sort of being, affairs would glide on 
easily enough— making allowance for her wealth, and his comparative poverty 
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— but the miserable fellow is haughty, suspicious, and ready to distort every 
word into something unpleasant. Maud has a brother, who, of course, is 
intensely hated by this morbid lover, and described by him as — 

' That jewell'd mass of millinery. 
That oiPd and curVd Assyrian Bull, 
Smelling of musk and insolence.* 

"Which, to say the least, was not very complimentary to the lady. One 
night after a party — to which the hero was not invited — by appointment, he 
waited in the garden for her to meet him, but she came not ; accidentally, 
her brother came ; a quan'cl ensuing, a duel was fought, and that brother 
was killed. Tho hero of this tragedy now fled to the Breton coast, where he 
proceeded to soliloquize in tenns scarcely more insane than those he indulged 
in prior to the catastrophe. The author represents him as becoming mad, 
but the fact is he had never been sane, or if sane then particularly silly. 
For a time he was plunged into the world of recognized phrenzy, out of whicli 
he recovered while hearing the news that the allies had declared war against 
Russia, whereupon he bursts into a poean that — 

• The long, long canker of Peace is over and done.* 

So that there was a chance for himself and other gentlemen of similar habits 
to indulge in the sport of killing a neighbour. Such, Lester, is the story of 
this poem, and I cannot but feel that it is a miserable one. Say that it is a 
fair writing out of a real life — was it worthy of so much skill ? Are we justi- 
fied in hanging wreaths of roses round a dunghill ? If we get rid of Grub 
Street poetry, must we not get rid also of Grub Street subjects ? The great 
souls still remain unsung, while such a miserable wretch finds his loving 
scribe." 

" Yes, but Tennyson could not have loved the man I " 

" Perhaps not, Lester, but who knows ? The artist selects his own sub- 
ject, and must be supposed to enter heartily into its execution. And poets, 
above all others, cannot work upon themes which do not satisfy their hearts. 
Milton loved his * Satan,' and Goethe, his 'Mephistopheles'; why not suppose 
that Alfred Tennyson, grown to be somewhat of a Tory, loved the hero of 
*Maud'? I believe him to have done so, and thus, while rendering due 
homage to his great genius, and admiring all the noble portions of his works, 
I still feel that he is not the Priest-poet of a better age." 

EUa, who had listened attentively to the conversation, here observed that 
the style of criticism was not just to the author. She maintained that the 
poem was never intended to be read literally ; and that it was composed as 
an allegory, in which the hero, who she admitted was a miserable fellow, 
represented all the suspicion, fretfulness, selfishness, and viciousness of the 
present age, and that all the oftier characters are but types of the various 
classes into which society is broken up. 

Barrington confessed that it would be quite easy to deal with it as an 
allegory, but not by way of removing his objections. " If," he continued, 
" there are noble meanings imderiieath, so much severer should be our 
denunciation. The poet, above all men, is prohibited from presenting the 
truth in a repulsive form. If from him we do not obtain the beautiful with 
the good, the pure with the noble, from whom are we to expect them? 
Goethe's noblest work was his * Wilhelm Meister,' but its value as a teaching 
is destroyed by the sensual form in which it is composed : the same truths 
could have been taught under other illustrations, which, being done, no 
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danger could have arisen. And if Tennyson desired to teach his countrymen 
some noble lessons, he should have adopted a form which would have assisted^ 
without confusing his readers." 

To this Ella could raise no objection, and could only suggest that, even 
if the form were unadvisable, still the substance was real. The poet had 
done no more than stereotype the vices of the time. 

Here, again, Barrington protested his belief that the present age, with all 
its faults, is greatly superior to its predecessors, arguing, that " the difference 
between ours and other ages lies not so much in the increase of vice (an in- 
crease which I repudiate as merely imaginary) as it does in the increased obser- 
vation and attention it obtains. There is not more vice, but more talk about 
it ; in fact, while there is too much vice, there is less relatively than formerly. 
Look into the list of murders. There are less in England, on the average, 
than formerly, but, aided by the press, the details of every case are spread 
through the country every morning. The newspaper contains the villainy of 
the whole land epitomised. As to trade tricks, it is absurd to imagine them 
to be novel. Was there no lime in FalstafTs sack ? And as to charity and 
true philanthropy, there is far more of it to-day than there was when Bess 
was Queen, or when ' Good King George ' wielded the sceptre." 

" Do you then believe," asked Lester, " that, as a people, we are not 
travelling to the Devil; that we are growing in wisdom and goodness equally 
with our growth in power and wealth? " 

" Tes, that is nearly what I mean ; and it will not be well for us if we 
dose our eyes to the facts. We may go on preaching about our wickedness, 
our natural depravity, until, at length, we shall get to believe it aa a painful 
truth ; but I trust better things will come, and that truer theories will prevaQ." 

" There is great room for improvement in Crosswood," said Ella ; ** and 
if the people are better than they were, I almost tremble to think what 
savagee they must have been." 

"What, has been stirring to-day? Is there some new story ? some new 
inimour ? Am I denounced as a wicked Atheist ? " 

" Yes, my brother, you are. At the Hall, to-day, Miss Margery lamented 
to me that you gave so much of your time to our guest, whom she declared 
to be a confirmed Atheist, who is leading you into unbelief." 

** Of course, Ella, you corrected her !" 

" No, that I did not ; for, like a true woman, I permitted the jade, 
Eumour, to have her own way. Had I corrected the error, it would only 
have cost the people a little trouble to imagine a story about somebody else. 
They must have some one to abuse, and why not yourself or our Mend ? 
What would you have said hrfd you been present ?" 

" Well, indeed, Ella, I hardly know. We h^ve not conversed much upon 
that subject. But come, what say you Barrington — shall we discuss theology, 
taking in Ella to judge between us ? We have both avoided it ; I have done 
80 in somewhat of a cowardly spirit, but, as it must come at some time, I 
propose that you shall just say out aU you can against the popular belief, and 
I will do my best to answer all your objections. I do really desire to discuss 
the subject in a quiet manner ; for, although it was a rude criticism, T was 
much impressed by the speeches made at the Infidel Meeting." 

" Agi'eed !" said Barrington joyously. " Let us, then, at our next meet- 
ing, plunge heartily into this great question." 

Ella consented to be present as usual, but evidently the proposal gave her 
much pain, and she looked forward to the result with fear and tremblmg. 
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(A CIECULAR.) 

THE FREE CHURCH, 

(a congeegation of theists,) 
14, NEWMAN STEEET, OXFOED STEEET. 



SOCIETY OF IND EPENDENT RELIGIO US REFORMERS. 

It is a note-worthy fact, that, although within the past ten years, especially 
in religious circles, the tendency to recognise a pure theism, — uncounected 
with Biblical narratives and written authority, — has been unmistakeable, 
nothing has been done in the way of providing public places wherein Theists 
can assemble, either for instruction or conversation ; or into which they may 
invite their £dends to hear the principles of Natural Theism explained. 
There are several ' advanced Unitarian Churches,' but in none of them is 
there the measure of freedom from dogmatic, or what is usually called ' Scrip- 
tural Authority,' which the cultivated reason and rapidly- extending knowledge 
of the age render necessary. 

Pive years ago, desirous of meeting the difficulties of the case, an attempt 
was made by a well-known lecturer — ^P. W. Peefitt— to establish a congre- 
gation of Theists ; for which purpose he rented South Place Chapel, Pinsbury, 
to be used by him on the Sunday Evenings for the delivery of lectures and 
religious discourses. At first the congregation was very small, but it gradu- 
ally increased, until at length, and during the past three winters, it was 
laj^e enough to fill the Chapel. The success in point of numbers was un- 
questionable, while, in regard to pecuniary means, the subscriptions furnished 
a prospect of future action upon a wider scale. 

The advisability of obtaining some large building for the use of this 
congregation was felt by the members, and that has now been accomplished. 
The large premises situated at 14, Newman Street, Oxford Street (formerly 
known as West's Painting: Gallery), were taken on lease for 21 years by Dr. 
P^RFITT, and are now available for all Theistic purposes. The large hall, 
capable of seating 1600 persons, has been chastely fitted up, and a fine organ 
bmlt by Gh*ay and Davidson. There is also a small hall, to seat 250 persons ; 
besides which there are various rooms to be used for classes, conversation 
roonas, library, choral singing, &c., &c. 

In the year 1858, it was resolved by the congregation that a Society 
should be formed, to be called "The Society of Independent Eeligious 
" Beformers;" and, since then, various laws and rules for its guidance have 
been established. In the prospectus issued by the Committee it was set 
forthj that the objects of the Society were, (1) To secure the association and 
co-operation of those persons who are desirous of cultivating the religious 
sentiment without submitting to the despotism of Creeds, the intolerance of 
Sectarianism; and, equally, without giving any countenance to the Spirit of 
Prie8tcrafk-H)f those persons who pay respect to the dictates of Eeason, and 
reverentially acknowledge the decrees of Conscience; (2) To discover and 
publish abroad all valuable truths connected either with the laws of Nature, 
the progress of thought, or the lives of good men, without respect to their 
countiyj or the remoteness of their times, so that such truths may be rendered 
of practical value as guides to a healthful, moral, and manly life ; (3) And, 
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finally, as in the performance of a religious duty, to assist in promoting the 
moral progress of Society, by co-operating with every body of men who 
labour either to abolish superstition, ignorance, drunkenness, political injus- 
tice, or any other of the numerous evils which now afflict the community. 

These objects have been kept constantly in view, as they will continue to 
be in the fiiture ; but it has been no easy matter to decide upon the various 
methods through which such aims could be realised. In the same prospectus 
it was stated that, as one means, the Society proposed to establish a Free 
Sunday Morning Service, at which, beside the usual reading and choral 
singing, a discourse should be delivered, to be based upon the great facts of 
Natuwd and Intellectual Theism. Such a service is now conducted — at 
14, Newman Street, Oxford Street — by P. W. Perfitt, on each Sunday 
Morning, commencing at Eleven o'Clock. A Prospectus of the Discourses 
to be delivered on Sunday Mornings during the current quarter is herewith 
supplied. 

Among other means of achieving its objects, the Society resolved to have 
a Sunday Evening Lecture delivered, either Biographical or Historical, or 
being the discussion of some question bearing upon Religious Ereedom of 
Thought ; to arrange for the delivery of Thursday Evening Scientific Lectures ; 
to establish Secular Day Schools for boys and girls, and to open Evening 
Classes for persons of all ages, in Erench, German, Latin, and Music. The 
arrangements for all these are now complete, and there is every prospect of 
an ultimate success, which will compensate for the labour and loss of time 
the business has involved. 

Annexed hereunto is a list of the lectures and discourses for the ensuing 
quarter, and those persons who are interested in the progress of Theism, are 
respecfully invited to attend. The ordinary beKevers hold it to be a religious 
duty to be present at the various services ; and although not agreeing with 
their theories in regard to the motives for such attention, it must be confessed 
that the results of their regular meetings have been such as to warrant the con- 
viction, that Theism would gain ground far more rapidly if those who are of 
that persuasion met more frequently together. The Committee is aware that 
there are many who cannot do so ; but, of those, the number is large who are 
in a position to render some pecuniary assistance. They who cannot attend 
may still subscribe, so as to keep open a Theistic Church for those who can, 
and for others who need instruction. The costs, for fitting up the premises, 
have been great ; and, although various kind friends have stood forward to 
help Dr. Perpitt in working out his plans, the entire responsibility rests 
upon his shoulders. This ought not to be, and the Committee feel it to be 
incumbent upon them to relieve him of all pressure as speedily as possible. 

Subscriptions for that purpose — for paying the debt of the Free Theist 
Church — will be gladly received by H. Whitehead, Esq., 7, Whitehead's 
Grove, Chelsea ; . Mr. J. Corfield, Earringdon Street ; Mr. John King, 
104, Bishopsgate Street Within ; by any Member of the Committee ; or may 
be addressed to the Secretary, Mr. Charles Sleep, 14, Newman Street. 

School books, or any of the ordinary maps, slates, and objects, Stc., used 
in tuition, will be very acceptable ; and, as a serious attempt is being made 
to form a library, a donation of books will be esteemed as a great favour. In 
whatever foiin assistance is rendered it will be greatly valued ; especially at 
present, while the costs for fitting up the premises presses so heavily upon 
the respected founder of the Society. Every one who helps at present, while 
'vese expenses are still pressing, rendei*s a double assistance. 
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FREE~CHIJIICH, 

NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD STREET, 
SOCIETY CF INDEPENDENT RELIGIOUS REFORMERS. 

TUB FOLLOWING SEIIIKS OF 

SUNDAY MORNING DISCOURSES 

AVILL BE DELIVERED BY 

DK. P. W. P ERF ITT. 



Oct. 


6. 


>j 


13. 


a 


20. 


» 


27. 


Nov 


. 3. 


>? 


10. 


J> 


17. 


j> 


24. 


Dec 


1. 


99 


8. 


99 


15. 


99 


22. 


99 


29. 




Jcsiis Keeping the Passover : — the loving discourse. 
The Garden of Gethscmane, and the Agony of Jesus. 
Calvary and the Crucifixion of Jesus. Suffering. 
Of the theory that Jesus " descended into Hell." Iladcs. 
History of the " Kesurrection" and the Unbelieving Disciples. 
Ancient and Modem Theories of the Atonement. 
The Character of Abmhara and the Nature of his Paith. 
A Second Advent and the Kcstoration of a Jewish People. 
The Kingdom of God and the Progress of Science. 
The Kingdom of God and the Progress of Thought. 
The Histoiy of the " Ascension" and the Heaveidy Rising. 
The Church and the World as Related to Christian Theories. 
Time and Thought. A Parewell to the Old Year. 
Admission Free - To Commence at 11 a.m. 

SUNDAY EYEITIITG LSGTUHES, 

PRECEDED BY "THE TOPIC OP THE DAY." 

Will be delivered by Dr. P. W. Perfitt. 
Oct. 6. The Apprehension and Trial of Jesus. Tribulation, 
„ 13. Columbus and the Discovery of America. Civilisation. 
„ 20. The Pilgrim Fathers and Colonisation of America. 
„ 27. William Penn and the Growth of the American States. 
Nov. 3. The Origin and Aims of the American Revolution. 
„ 10. Benjaman Franklin as the Citizen, Author, and Man. 
„ 17. Thomas Paine, his Life, Character, and Writings. Deism. 
„ 24. George Washington and his Career as a Patriot Soldier. 
Dec. 1. Jefferson and the Republican History of the United States. 
„ 8, William Lloyd Garrison and Dr. Channing. The Slavery Question. 
„ 15. American Poets and Fiction Writers. Cooper and Longfellow. 
„ 22. Ralph Waldo Emerson and the Future of America. 
„ 29. The Southern States and their Resources fairly estimated. 
each lecture will be preceded by choral singing. 
To Commence at 7 p.m. 
Tickets for Admission to the Evening Lectures may be had in the lobbies. 
The Members' Annual Tickets, price £1., which admit to all the Lectures 
and Meetings of the Society, may be obtained on Sundays in the Vestry. 
These Tickets are to be had also on payment of the Quarterly 
Subscription. 
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The First Series of Scientific ' 

THURSDAY EVENING LECTURES. | 

Will be delivered by Dr. P. W. Perfitt. 

SUBJECT : I 

HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY AND THE DISEASES OF MANKIND, 
lUustraUd by above 100 Coloured Drawinga and DiagratM. 



Oct. 8. The relation of Scientific Studies to Human Progress. 

„ 10. Science of Physiology ; its Nature, Uses, and Limits. 

„ 17. The Process of Digestion familiarly explained. 

„ 24. Indigestion; its I<ature, Causes, and Treatment. 

„ 31. The Food of Man, in relation to Climate and Occupation. 

Nov. 7. Stomach and other diseases caused by an Imperfect Diet. 

„ 14. The Heart and the Circulation of the Blood. 

„ 21. The Lungs and the function of Eespiration. 

„ 28. The Lungs and Animal Heat. Origin of Fever. 

Dec. 5. Influenza; Consumption; its Character and Treatment. 

„ 12. The Liver in Health and Disease. Bilious Ajffeotions. 

„ 19. The Skin and its Functions in Health and Disease. 



„ 26. Boxing Day in the Olden Times ; an Entertainment. 

Each Lecture to commence at Half-faat Eight o'clock, 

AdmisBion Sixpence - Beserved Seats One ShilUnlg. 

Tickets for the Quarterly Series, Four Shillings. 

Eeserved Seats, Six Shillings. 

The Annual Members' Tickets admit to these Lectures. 

A Monday Evening Concert Lecture, illustrated by four voices, will 
commence on Monday, October 21st. 

Evenings with Bums, Campbell, Dibdin, Shakspere, Byron, Wordsworth, 
Moore, Tennyson, Ben Jonson, &c. 

1? he Conversation Boom is open for the use of Members, on Saturday 
Evenings, from 7 till 11 o'clock. Each Member may introduce a friend. 

The French Class for beginners, on Wednesdays, at 8 p.m^ For ad-^ 
vanoed scholars, on Wednesdays and Fridays, at 9 p.m. 

The German Classes for beginners, on Tuesdays and Fridays, at 8 p.m. 

The charge for the above Classes is Four Shillings per quarter. 

The Music Class, Elementary, meets on Tuesdays and Saturdays, at 7 p.m. 

The Choral Class meets on Tuesdays and Saturdays^ at 8.30 p.m. 

Admission to the Music Classes Three Shillings per quarter. 

Other Classes are in course of formation. 

By Order, CHARLES SLEEP, Secretary. 
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CHAEACTERISTICS OF THE REFOEMATION.— XXXTX. 

THE GERMAN MYSTICS. 

Wb now turn to the consideration of tlie German Mysticism, which we say, 
with all the reformatory tendencies of Thomas a Kempis' teaching, taught the 
people a wider truth — ^this wider truth being Love for Man as well as Grod. 
Its general character, says Dr. TJllmann, was " that it transplanted Christi- 
" anity from the intellect into the heart, from speculation into sentiment, 
" from the school into life — that, apprehending its substance more simply, 
" morally, and energetically, and presenting it in a German dress, it con- 
" verted it into a popular cause."* There was not any of the spiritual selfish- 
ness of the " Imitatio " in the teachings of the German Mystics ; none of the 
ascetic spirit, or but very little. They taught, that not in solitary contempla- 
tion, but in active goodness, was to be found the means of union with God. 
Sin, said they, consists in selfishness, in making self an object. They opposed 
Love to Faith, and active virtue to passive innocence. Of course, there is 
much else in their teachings to which we should object as much as to many 
of the doctrines of the " Imitatio ;" but love to God, love to man, and an 
actively virtuous life, these are the grand principles which lie at the basis of 
the German Mysticism. 

It would be truer to call this the " New Gospel,*' than the " Imitatio," 
for a very God's Word it proved to the German people, arousing them to a 
new religious life, and an active abhorrence of the priest-made religion of the 
Church. Among all the causes which concurred in leading to the Eeforma- 
tion, there was none more potent than this ; and Luther himself was not 
slightly indebted to the Mysticism of his time for his religious training. The 
fact, indeed, is evident to the careful student of the history of the fifteenth 
century ; for no sooner had this teaching spread itself abroad than the work 
of reformation, which had been progressing slowly for centuries, advanced 
with rapid strides to its completion. For centuries the work of opposition 
had been carried on, and destructive influences had been at work ; but, though 
shaken, the Church still stood secure. But when Mysticism came to aid, it 
was not long ere the whole fabric was overthrown. Why was this ? Because 
the negative work of destruction and opposition is one in which humanity at 
large will not join. Denounce vice, and you shaU have apathetic listeners ; 
but preach a virtue in its place, and thousands will listen gladly. Man 
requires the positive and the practical ; set these clearly before humanity, and, 
in spite of priestly libels, there is virtue enough in the souls of most men to 
cause them to follow the teaching. 

Another of the great truths propounded by the German Mystics was the 
doctrine of Free-wiU. ** It is the property of God," says the author of the 
German Theology, "that He does not constrain any one by force, but 
" leaves him to do or not to do, according to his pleasure, either good or evil, 
" and the recovery is accomplished by divinely-appointed means, and accord- 
" ing to a fixed method." It was this truth which Calvinism was to over- 
shadow in the working out of the Reformation. The idea of sin, as developed 
by the Mystics, was in accordance with this doctrine of Freewill, and, for the 
sake of its truth, is worth looking at for a moment. Sin, they said, was 
separation from God, " Creatures endowed with a will may, by action, 
** separate themselves from God, and make self the centre of their being, and 

« Befonners before Reformat, ii. 186.* 
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" that is sin. It is sin when the creature wills dilFerently from, or contrary 
** to, God — when it apostatises from the Creator, when it is without God 
" (for to be without, is to be also against God) — when it inclines itself to 
** disobedience, to egotism, selfishness, and self-will." Here is a truth far 
beyond Protestantism; there is nothing here of hereditary depravity or 
original sin. There is nothing of that " lie," so often preached in the pulpits, 
by which the fancied sin of a mythical Adam is imputed to all men, and from 
which unjust imputation they have no power to free themselves, but must 
await the good pleasure of a partial Deity who may, or may not, take com- 
passion on them. No ! the Mystic theology is far [above such low views of 
man and God. In it, man stands or falls by his own acts or deeds. A Jewish 
Bible, and a so-called Christian theology, may teach differently ; good, but 
shortsighted, men among the Apostles and Fathers of the Church may have 
viewed the matter in another light ; the Eeformers may have failed to perceive 
this truth (and doubtless such are the facts of the case), but what of that, 
when th^ Kevelation of God Himself, found in history and in our souls, 
shows us the correctness of the teaching ? Yes 1 man stands or falls by his 
own action ; if he obey the laws of God, then is his salvation sure, and if he 
obey them not, he suffers the just and necessarily resulting penalty. Yet even 
in man's disobedience, the Universal Father has. provided for his recovery by 
the suffering which results therefrom. Not God, then, but Man, is chargeable 
with the sin and evil around us. God's laws are good ; if all obeyed them, 
virtue and happiness would be the result. God, however, leaves man free to 
obey or disobey, and if he disobey. He has justly (and kindly as justly) pro- 
vided that he shall suffer. In the suffering is contained a teaching : not 
God's vengeance, but the good of man is subserved by it ; and by obedience 
man becomes his own Kedeemer. 

In looking, then, at the German Mysticism as a whole, we find that while 
it greatly aided the Eeformation for which the world was ready, by creating a 
new religious Ufe among the people, it yet contained truths which the Eeform- 
ation failed to work out, and which only those who have shaken off the tram- 
mels of the Churches have yet accepted. Indeed, much of the teaching of 
the German Mystics points to truths which must be incorporated in the New 
Eeformation. Its fundamental truth is this : that the Divine and Human are 
intimately related, and that God reveals Himself in the human soul ; a truth 
dimly perceived by the highest thinkers in all ages ; and one by the recogni- 
tion of which only is religious progress possible ; because then Priestcraft, 
Spiritual Despotism, and thraldom to the ignorance of the past, will be impos- 
sible. When men have come to the belief that God speaks to their own souls, 
that He speaks continually, that He is, in fact, a Living God, then must all 
Book Eevelations and priestly systems become hateful to them, as fetters on 
their souls' freedom, and each man will see that no priestly attorney should 
be allowed to come between him and God. 

It is only while men look back to a time when they believe men were 
wiser, holier, better, closer to God, — to a time when God inspired men to 
speak truths which have forever made their authority paramount over all suc- 
ceeding generations, that they can consent to overlook the fact that the wisdom 
and holiness of this present time is equal to that found in the ages of old, and ' 
that as many of God's truths find their expression now as in times when 
humanity was less advanced — or rather many more. Two evils result from 
this ; first, that men undervalue, ignore, and therefore lose the benefit of the 
truth and wisdom found in the humanity around them ; and next, that they 
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lose faith in themselves, as being essentially inferior to the men of the past. 
It is this want of self-reliance on the part of men that has made Spiritual 
Despotism possible. This idea, then, of God in man — God dwelling close to 
the souls of all men, which lies at the basis of all theistic Mysticism, is a 
noble truth, and one which it will be well for tlie world wlien all men recog- 
nise. In the recognition of this alone is it possible for humanity to compre- 
hend its true dignity, and therein, and therein only, lies the possibility of 
those achievements,' that constant progress onwards to higher, and ever higher, 
spheres of thought and action, for which man is adapted, and which his 
Ci-eator intended him to compass and accomplish. A time conception of 
human dignity is, in fact, at once the guarantee against many evils, and an 
earnest of every kind of virtue, and mental and moral progress. 

Mysticism, as developed in connection with Christianity, is useful as dis- 
proving the ridiculous claim made by the orthodox that Christianity should be 
looked upon as radically different from all other religious systems ; and also 
as pointing out the possible developments of the Christian Ideas. If we find 
that the Christian Ideas are capable of variation and development, if we find 
that Christianity grows with the growth of the ages, that new ideas and new 
truths are welded into it as man progresses in knowledge, that the Christianity 
of one age differs materially from that of another, the logical and necessary 
inference is that Christianity, like all other religions, is the product of the 
human intellect, and not a gift of Infinite Wisdom, that it is a growth out of, 
not an importation into, history. That this is so, no one acquainted with 
history — not, perhaps, as it is commonly written, but in all its bearings, as 
exemplified in the growth, intellectually, morally, socially, and religiously, of 
the various nations — will for one moment hesitate to acknowledge. We lay no 
stress on the changes wrought in the Christian Ideas by the agency of Priest- 
craft, although they might afford some support to the argument ; but content 
ourselves with asking this question, Does Christianity, as taught by Christ, as 
expounded in the Gospels, satisfy the religious wants of the man of this 
Age ? That it does not is a fact recognised by the highest thinkers in this 
age. At the same time no one can doubt that the grand principles of Love 
and Self-sacrifice which pervade the whole teaching of Christ, must ever form 
a part of all true religion. 

One by one, as the Ages have rolled, the great religious truths which man 
now owns have been discovered and enunciated. Long ages it took to give 
a spiritual form to man's idea of God ; anthropomorphism entered into all the 
ancient systems of religious teaching, and God was reduced to a likeness to 
man, or rather (to speak coiTCctly), the highest ideal of humanity was taken 
by men to represent the Divinity. Then came the idea that God is a spirit ; 
not as a revelation from heaven, but as the outgrowth of man's intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual progress. As with the conception of the Deity, so with 
all the other religious ideas, the same growth is perceivable, corresponding 
with man's advance in other respects. Shall we suppose, then, that Christi- 
anity is a finality, any more than any other religion which preceded it ? Its 
grandeur consists in this, that it has so much of eternal truth about it, that 
on the sympathetic, the emotional side of man's nature, it gives almost per- 
fect satisfaction, but that it can be looked upon as a religion satisfying all 
sides of man's nature, and fitted for a complete -Philosophy of Life, is certainly 
not the case. 

Neither Christianity nor Mysticism can be looked upon as a complete 
Philosophy of Life ; they both appeal only to one side of human nature. 
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Among the many derelopments of Christianity found in the history of the 
Churches on the side of doctrine, Mysticism is (as already hinted), that which 
kept the closest to the teaching of Christ. Love lies at the basis of both; 
both appeal to the feelings rather than to the reason; both ignore, to a great 
extent, the practical side of life. But the practical side of life has its claims 
upon the Religious Teacher, and therefore we say, neither Christianity nor 
Mysticism can be accepted as a complete Philosophy of Life, although both 
teach much which must go to form a part of it. The Religion of the Future, 
that which we, as Religious Reformers, seek to establish, is one which shall 
satisfy man on every side of his nature, and may serve him as a guide and 
help in every relation which belongs to him as a human being — every condi- 
tion in which he shall find himself placed ; a Religion of the whole human 
nature, satisfying the intellect, loyal to the intuitions of the soul, and not 
oblivious of the fact that the Great Creator has made man with passions and 
physical functions and capacities. Such a religion will seek to instruct man 
on all sides of his nature, will accept all truth, whencesoever and however it 
may come, and will consist in doing the truth more than in believing it. It 
is worth while for all honest-minded men, incumbent on aU truth-seekers, to 
earnestly inquire, Is Christianity such a religion ? We speak not now of the 
Christianity of the Churches, that all candid, unprejudiced minds must be 
aware is not such ; but we speak of Christianity as it was taught by Christ. 
The answer to that is, as we conceive, a very simple one. Christ taught the 
truth, but not the whole truth, he taught the truth as far as he saw it, and 
not seeing the whole, naturally mingled it with some error. So evident is it 
that Christianity does not include the whole truth, that the more candid of 
the thinkers within the Church, the Maurices, the Jowetts, the Milmans and 
others, find themselves forced to admit as much. Dean Milman has put 
this admission into plainer language, perhaps, than any, in the introduction to 
his History of Latin Christianity. 

Our business, as Religious Reformers, is to develope Christianity in 
accordance with the wider fciowledge, the more mature wisdom of thiff present 
century. We seek not, as our enemies say, to overthrow Christianity, but to 
accept all the truth Jesus taught, and to work in his spirit, as he would have 
worked had he lived now. A grand, loving, earnest, truthful soul was in the 
man Jesus, he was the last who would have confined men in their search for 
truth in any particular, or have refused to accept any truth because it was 
new. Living in a dark age, he knew not much that science, human thought 
and energy in various fields, have disclosed to us ; in these days he would 
have been the first to condemn that narrowness found amongst those who 
pretend to be specially his followers, and the last to blind his eyes, as they 
do, to any part of God's Revelation to man. That Christianity is capable of 
development, is at once the condemnation of those who pretend that it is 
comprised in any of the theories and systems of the Fast, and the proof of 
the wisdom of Jesus. Christ was no system-monger, but a free-thiiier, and 
we look upon those German Mystics, at once forerunning and outstripping 
the religious progress achieved by the Reformation, as men who were work- 
ing in his spirit. We hail them and him as among the great and glorious 
spirits of the Past, who earnestly sought the spiritual progress of mankind, 
and anticipated in their teachings much truth not yet worked out, or incorpo- 
rated in the religious systems accepted by the majority of men. 

JAS. L. GOODING. 
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THE BOOK or JOB. 

BY G. L. BAUER. 

We should place the Book of Job either in the age of Solomon, or in that imme- 
diately subsequent. In the ideas contained in the Book of Job there is a striking 
similarity to tnose which are found in the Book of the Proverbs. Several com- 
mentators are of opinion that the former is the joint production of some of the 
wise men who livea during the reign of Solomon, or soon after his death. 

This book is the most sublime and beautiful poetical work of the Hebrews : 
it surpasses all tbeir other writings in the excellence of its religious sentiments, 
especially in the purity of its notions concerning God. It may with justice be 
styled the masterpiece of antiquity. An author who, in a neriod of general igno- 
rance, could so far expel from his mind the prevailing prejuaices and superstitions 
of his country, and could work out for himself a belief and morality so compara* 
tively pure and -reasonable, must have attained to a high degree of intellectual 
advancement. The subject of the poem is wholiv religious, but it is deeply melan- 
choly, owing to the gloomy views entertained by the author of an hereafter ; to 
him the future is wrapped in an appalling darkness. The object of the work is to 
explain in what manner the sufferings of the good may be reconciled with the 
existence of a just providence, and also to afford strength and consolation to the 
afflicted. Job, the nero of the poem, is an Arab ; his opponents are Arabs or 
Idumeans : they are ignorant of Israel's faith and Israel's worship. Their God is 
the God of till men. The name Jehovah is employed by the narrator, who in the 
prologue speaks of himself as an Israelite; but, in the dialogues between the 
several personages who are introduced in the drama^ the name of Israel's national 
God is carefully avoided. 

The oj^inions of the writer are expressed by Job ; excepting always those hasty 
and impatient exclamations, which are uttered by him when irritated by acute 
bodily suffennj^ or when heated by controversey and the unjust accusations of his 
adversaries. The opponents of Job adopt the popular notions of a Providence, 
and contend— that to suppose that God does not reward virtue, and punish vice, is 
to impeach the Divine justice : — that a lust God ctmnot do otherwise than secure 
to the righteous the fruits of their well-aoing, and visit the wicked with the curse 
of His displeasure ; — ^that, consequently, whoever is harassed by misfortunes, sick- 
ness, poverty, or other ills, though indeed to human observation his conduct may 
appear not only innocent, but praiseworthy, he is nevertheless to be redded as 
receiving the just retribution of guilt ; — that, if a man experience adversity, he is 
assuredly guilty in the sight of God. Job held other and more enlarged views of 
this subject; they will be considered in a distinct section. 

$ 1, — ^NoTioNs OP Job's adversaeies concerning God and Providence. 

Four opponents of Job, each sustaining his individual character, are introduced 
into the poem. Elipbas, Bildad, and Zopnar agree in their defence of the divine 
Providence. The arguments employed by Elihu, a younger speaker, differ but little 
from those used by his companions ; but he is much more moderate in his language, 
and is desirous of acting the part of a mediator. 

Elifhas. — God is the only God. He is therefore called either Eloah (in the 
singular number, and not as formerly Elohim), or else, the Almighty. He is the 
Creator and Governor of the whole earth, llie weather and all tne phenomena of 
nature depend on Him. Hejjbrings the machinations of the wicked to nought, and 
rescues the oppressed. '* Shall a man be more pure than his Maker." * "I would 
"seek unto God, and unto God would I commit my cause: which doeth great 
"things and unsearchable; marvellous things without number: who giveth rain 
"upon the earth, and sendeth waters upon the fields : to set up on high those that 
" be low ; that those which mourn may be exalted to safety. He disappointeth 
"the devices of the craftar, so that their hands cannot perform their enterprise. 
"He tskeih. the wise in their own craftiness: and the counsel of the froward is 



» Job, ly. 17. 
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" carried headlon*?. They meet with darkness in the daytime, and grope in the 
"noonday as in the night. But He saveth the poor from the sword, from their 
" mouth, and from the hand of the mighty." * 

God is just and holy. " Shall mortal man be more just than God? Shall a 
"man be more pure than his Maker ?"-|- "Man more just," so that he shall be 
able to charge God witli injustice in the awards of fate : " more pure," so that he 
shall be able to charge his Mater with the violation of holiness in rewarding vice. 

There exists an intermediate order of beings between God and man, His angels 
or messengers. These are not free from failings. Tliey appear to men in mght 
visions in order to instruct them. They have no tangible form; they are spirits, 
phantoms, who are only recognised by the soft breath which precedes tliem and 
announces their approach. " Now a thing was secretly brougnt to me, and mine 
" ear received a little thereof. In thoughts from the visions of the night, when 
" deep sleep falleth on men, fear came ui)on me, and trembling, which made all my 
" bones to shake. Then a spirit passed before my face ; the hair of my flesh stood 
" up : it stood still, but I could not discern the form thereof : an image was before 
" mine eyes ; there was silence, and I heard a voice, saying, Sliall mortal man be 
"more just than God? shall a man be more pure than his maker? Behold, He 
" put no trust in His servants ; and His angels He charged with folly." ± "Behold, 
"He putteth no trust in His saints; yea, the heavens arc not clean m His sight." § 

The providence of God is shown in the good fortune which attends the inno« 
cent, and the evil fortune which pursues the guilty. This is the contested point 
— this is the position which it is the object of the Book of Job to confute. " Ee- 
" member, I pray thee, who ever perished, being innocent ? or where were the 
" righteous cut oif? Even as I have seen, they that i)low iniquity, and sow wicked- 
" ness, reap the same. By the blast of God they perish, and by'^the breath of His 
" nostrils are they consumed." || 

Afflictions sometimes befal the good and pious, but they are merely chastise- 
ments permitted by God for a while, in order to promote the accomplishment of 
some wise though secret purpose. Such chastisements are always of short dura- 
tion. "Behold, happy is the man whom God coiTccteth : therefore despise not 
" thou the chastening of the Almighty : for He maketh sore, and bindeth up : He 
" woundeth, and His hands make whole. He shall deliver thee in six troubles : 
" yea, in seven there shall no evil touch thee."^| 

The punishments of God may be averted by repentance and amendment of life. 
" If thou return to the Almighty, thou shalt be built up, thou shalt put away 
" iniquity far from thy tabernacles. Then shalt thou lay up gold as dust, and the 
"gold of Ophir as the stones of the brooks. Yea, the Almighty shall be thy 
" defence, and thou shalt have plenty of silver. I'or then shalt thou have thy 
" delight in the Almighty, and shalt lift up thy face unto God." ** 

A man's righteousness cannot be profitable to God : man cannot by obedience 
and worship add to the happiness and perfection of the Almighty. "Can a man be 
"profitable unto God, as lie that is wise may be profitable unto himself? Is it 
" any pleasure to the Almighty that thou art righteous ? or is it gain to Him, that 
" thou makest thy ways perfect ? " f f 

Notwithstanding the justness of this sentiment cxi)resscd by Eliphas, his views 
of religion and virtue arc strictly selfish. 

{To be continued.) 

* Job, V. 8-15. + Ibid. iv. 17. i Ibid. iv. 12.18. i Ibid. xv. 1.5. 

II Ibid. iv. 7-9. See, also, v. 3-6 ; xv. 20.30. IT Ibid. v. 17.19. See, also, 21 27. 

*• Ibid. xxii. 2.3-26. ++ Ibid. xxii. 2 3. 
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THE ROMAN CHURCH.* 
By F. H. Hedge. 

It seems to me, on many accounts, important tliat we should not underrate 
the present significance and actual strength of Romanism ; but chiefly on 
this account, because a just estimate of the power and position of that 
Church is necessary in order to appreciate ai-ight the Roman Cluistian idea ; 
and a right understanding of the Roman Christianity is essential to a right 
understanding of our own — of Protestant Christianity as distingidshed from 
the Roman. To know ourselves truly, we must know ourselves relatively, 
we mrust measure ourselves with othgrs. It is good for us occasionally to 
collate these different versions of Christianity, and to judge ourselves by com- 
paring the old and the new. Whatever may be our impression of the errors 
and corruptions of the Roman Church, it will hardly be denied that a 
Church which has reached such a point of command, and acquired such 
breadth of dominion, and, what is more, has stood its ground against such a 
combination of contrary forces as the two last centuries have levelled against 
it, has, on the whole, a good right to be and to thrive; that, with all its cor- 
ruptions, there must be some sterling excellence in such a Church. There 
must be a good deal of truth and a good deal of virtue at the bottom of such 
success. Protestants may talk about "Babylon," and all that, but a power 
like this never yet based itself on mere corruption. In the long run, success 
does not side with falsehood. God will not stand by a lie for ever; and 
certainly of this Church it may be said, in the old Hebrew phrase, that the 
liord of Hosts hath been on her side. It is worth our while to study the 
elements of this success, not for the sake of adopting them, — that would be 
like adopting another man's eyes or nose, — but in order that we may judge 
correctly of the comparative merits and defects of the two systems. 

One very essential element in the success of Romanism is its lofty con- 
sciousness, its ecclesiastical consciousness, the Church spirit, the sense of 
Divine right. Protestantism, as Mr. Martineau veiy justly characterises it, 

* " Oatofthe Cload" iauoayoidably rostpoaed, yiHh other matter, till our next number, by 
reason of the Editor's indisposition. 

Vol. VI. Nbw Sbkibs. Vol. 11. Q 
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" has no self-knowledge." " Possessed by a spirit which it did not under- 
" stand, aiming at one thing and realizing another," it " has always mistaken 
" its own nature and place in history." But Eomanism has always under- 
stood itself, has always known its end and seen its way. Always conscious 
of its strength, and confident in its destiny, it has moved onward with no 
faltering step in the path of empire to which it conceived itself called in him 
who was to have the heathen for his inheritance, and the uttermost parts of 
the earth for his possession. It conceives itself called to rule the nations by 
ruling the mind. The consciousness of such a call was manifest long before 
the Koman Bishop became the head of Christendom, in the early determina- 
tion of the Western Church to authoritative settlements of theological ques- 
tions. The genius of the East inclined to speculation, to free thought and 
large discourse in matters of religion. The West, ordained to deal with 
barbarous and unreasoning tribes, who could accept a final proposition, but 
could make nothing of theories, found it necessary to have opinion fixed in 
comprehensive and immutable statements. The Greek mind judged of truth 
. by an intellectual standard, and w^ould have every point philosophically legi- 
timated ; the Western judged by the standard of expediency, and wished to 
have all things ecclesiastically settled. Whether philosophically correct, or 
not, mattered little in their estimation ; opinion must be canonically correct, 
by all means. It would have no open questions. It had the sagacity to 
perceive that these questions of metaphysical theology admit of no final solu- 
tion by the intellect, and that the only way to secui*e any show of unanimity 
was by a solution c^ extra ; which, if it did not satisfy the intellect, might 
do what was next best — keep it in order. The long controversy between the 
orthodox party and the Arians, which agitated the fourth century, was ia 
some sort a struggle between the Western and Eastern Churches, the West 
being mostly united on the orthodox side. It was from that quarter that the 
great Bishop of Alexandria derived his chief countenance and support. In 
fact, though all the oecumenical councils wer6 held in Asia Minor, there is 
reason to beKeve that the prevailing influence in those councils, and their 
decisions, represented the opposite end of the Mediterranean more fully and 
distinctly than they did its eastern borders. 

A more striking instance of the consciousness, and a very essential con- 
dition of the ecclesiastical power of Eome, is the subordination of the secular 
to the spiritual. This Divine order, which Christianiiy inaugurated almost 
as soon as it had governments on its side, the Koman Church has never, in 
principle, abandoned to this day ; and the newest controversy within the 
limits of the Church turns on that very point. The indebtedness of mankind 
to the Christian Church, as a barrier against secular tyranny, has never, I 
think, been acknowledged to its fullest extent. Such a thing as a public 
censure of government was unknown in the Roman empire since the dictator- 
ship of Caesar, until Christians assumed the purple. The first Christians, it 
is true, did not obey the laws which compelled them to violate their con- 
science, but they did not criticize them. No one dreamed of criticizing 
government, until government, by becoming nominally Christian, became 
amenable to a higher law. And when Hilary of Poictiers and old Athanase 
fulminated their invectives against Constantius, the Roman world stood 
aghast at the boldness which dared to judge, where others had only learned 
to obey. The subordination of the secular to the spiritual was consummated, 
at a very early period, in the Western Empire. And such was the ascendancy 
of the Church feeling not only over private interest, but over the moral sense. 
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that, even when the government acted justly, the Church overruled its deci- 
sions, if they seemed to aifront its own dignity or to contradict its own interest. 
The Christians at Callinicum had wantonly destroyed a Jewish synagogue. 
The Emperor Theodosius very justly sentenced -them to rebuild it at their 
own expense. Ambrose opposed the decree as an insult to the Christian 
Church, which ought not on any pretence to be made instrumental in pro- 
moting the cause of Judaism. He defended the conduct' of the Christians in 
this act. They* had only retaliated, and that very imperfectly, the ancient 
persecutions of the Jews. He took the responsibility upon himself, and 
insisted that the authors of the outrage should be held guiltless. And the 
ruler of the world submitted to his dictation, as he did on that other more 
momentous occasion, when, for eight months, the church at Milan was closed 
against him until he had accomplished the penance exacted by the inflexible 
bishop for his Thessalonian enormity. 

Closely connected with the Church feeling of which I speak, and perhaps 
a product of it, at all events a very important constituent of the power and 
success of that body, is the fervent faith of its members in the articles and 
doctrines of their communion. We hear of the unbelief of professed 
Romanists among the educated classes in the European capitals. I suppose 
that to be somewhat exaggerated. But allowing the fact, the sceptics at 
most are reckoned only by hundreds, the believers by millions. And such 
believei's ! The faith of the Romanist is not, as that of the Protestant is apt 
to be, a mere theoretical admission, or a practical acquiescence, but an 
assurance amounting to the uttermost possible degree of certitude. Said an 
individual of that Church to a member of one of the Calvinistic Churches of 
the city in which I live, ** Why do you exclude Unitarians and Universalists 
" from your Church ? " The answer was, " Because we believe them to be in 
" error on points of vital moment in religion." " But do you know that they 
" are wrong? " ** Why, we think we have sufficient reason for believing so." 
" But unless you are absolufely certain, you have no right to exclude them." 
" How is it, then, with you ? " retorted the Calvinist ; " you excommunicate 
" all Protestants without distinction." " Yes, because they are all alike 
" wrong in matters of faith." " That is, you think so."" Not at all," said 
the Romanist ; " there is no thinking about it j we simply know that you are 
" wrong as well as we know that you are alive." Such has been in all periods 
the faith of Rome — unquestioning, unreasoning, unwavering, — the faith of 
the win. It was faith like this that overthrew the Irnainsul on the banks of 
the Lippe, and compelled the iron Y-ikingr to receive the baptism of Ansgar. 
It was this that motived the great reaction of the fifteenth century, that rolled 
back the tide of the Reformation, and secured to the Vatican the fairest por- 
tions of Europe, — France, Austria, Bavaria, Poland, Belgium, — already on 
the point of secession, and assigned to Protestantism an early boundary line, 
beyond which it has made no conquest for two hundred years. 

Still another source of the peculiar power of the Roman Church, is the 
preponderance which it gives to the feelings over the intellect, the ascendancy 
it accords to the devotional over the dogmatic in religion. It addresses the 
sentiments more than the understanding. Romanism puts theology in the 
background and worship in the foreground, devotion first and theory last. 
The Romanists as a body, it must be acknowledged, are more devout than the 
Protestants as a body. Their churches, in the countries where that faith 
prevails, are always openj and every day, and almost every hour of the day, 
you may find there worshippers who have turned aside from their vocations 

Q 2 
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^0 spend a few moments in prayer. And when matins or vespers sound, 
you see them flocking to the church which is nearest the scene of their labour, 
in the gnise and condition in which the summons finds them — the labourer 
with his frock and his sabots* the maid with her basket or pail placed beside 
her as she kneels, the mother with her babe at her breast, the child, like 
Goethe's Margaret, " Halb Kinderspiel, halb Gott im Herzen." There they 
kneel, while the din of the world, heard faintly without, like the breaking of 
the distant surf, gives one the feeling of an island of sanctity in a wild, 
roaring, godless sea ; and the solemn aisles and vast spaces, dwarfing the 
human figure, supply a new and solemn perspective to human life ; and the 
" antique pillars' massy proof," and the plaintive chanting of the priests, and 
the curling incense, and the sculptured saints and " ever-dying " martyrs, 
produce an impression of unearthly and eternal reality projected into this 
mortal, which no other experience awakens in a like degree. 

Eomanism addresses itself to the sentiments. Not only so, it addresses 
itself to the senses and the sensuous understanding. Instead of cold ab- 
stractions, it gives sensible images ; it deals in the concrete, it puts things 
for words. It does not descant on transubstantiation, but uplifts the con- 
secrated wafer, and bids the people kneel to the prasens numen in the host. 
It does not discuss the subject of Atonement, but puts a crucifix before them 
wherever they go, " by the way, in the places of the paths." It does not 
argue the question of intercession, but points them to the Virgin. It does 
not philosophize on the efficacy of prayer, but puts a string of beads in their 
hands, and tells them, so many Aves for this thing, and so many Pater- 
Nosters for that. It is also greatly indebted for its miluence to establishing 
an intimate relation with the whole of life. It does not dismiss its disciples 
at the door of the church, but follows them to their homes with its ordinances 
and its sacraments. At home and abroad its eye is upon them, its banner is 
over them, its symbols attend them. These are its elements of power. 

** There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of in 
" thy philosophy." So says the poetical, sensitive, Hamlet to the matter-of-fact 
Horatio. And, indeed, there are more things in earth, at least, than the 
philosophy of many others than Horatio can in any wise explain. Here is 
Mr. Brown, a man of excellent judgment in trade, knows when to buy and 
when to sell, obeys to the letter the politico-economical maxim about buying 
in the cheapest, and selling in the dearest, mai'ket ; he never made a wrong 
entry in his ledger in his life, and, as a* business man, is perfection itself. 
Now for all this we blame not Mr. Brown ; on the contrary, we esteem 
Mr. Brown a very "respectable" person. In his sphere Brown is an. 
excellent man, but neither is the highest excellence his, nor does his sphere 
comprehend the entire of Life's Pliilosophy. Such men have a pat little 
theory of life which is fitting and suitable for their little souls ; but then, 
unfortunately, they are too apt to drag this little theory of theirs about with 
them, and every man who is too long or too short, too high or too low, for 
this, their standard, is set down as a fool, a fanatic, a rogue, or something of 
that sort. This is a thing which cannot be too much condemned, seeing that so 
many amongst us are led by men of the Brown stamp; these "practical men," 
so called, being too apt to thrust themselves and their opinions impudently 
forward. So it is that many a noble heart has been broken, many a grand 
soul misunderstood, many a man, who should have stood a hero to his time 
and to posterity, been reviled as a fanatic or a knitve* J* L. G. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE REFORMATION.— XL, 

SAVONAROLA. 

According to some men's views of Religion, it is a thing which has nothing 
whatever to do with this world. Their teaching is that politics, science, 
education, and other matters pertaining to various spheres of thought and 
action among men, are to be viewed as things altogether, if not alien to, at 
least quite apart from. Religion. The doctrine we believe and teach is exactly 
opposed to this. We believe that Religion is intended to sanctify and elevate 
all the pursuits of men. We do not believe that to be Religion which 
divorces itself from human life as a whole. The Religion we would have 
men accept — ^while it directs the soid upward to God, while it points men to 
a blessed Hereafter — does not ignore their duties as men and citizens. We 
would teach such a Religion as will make men better citizens, better fathers, 
better, in short, in all the relations of life, than without it they can possibly 
be. An altogether different Religion, in fact, to that taught in the Churches 
and Chapels, where the object is not to teach men how to do their duty in 
this worhl, but to keep their minds bent upon what are called " spiritual 
** things," in which, rightly considered, there is very little spirituality. We 
would create a Church of the Future which shall effect what the Churches 
of the Past and Present have entirely failed to effect — a real elevation of 
humanity to that position which belongs to it of right, and for which God 
designed it. 

Jerome Savonarola, above all others among the Reformers of the Past, 
was cognisant of the truth that Religion has to do with this world as well as 
the next, and, both in word and action, taught men that the political and 
everyday affairs of men have a religious side to them. We shall see, in 
looking at his life, that he was a man above creeds, whose religion was one 
of action, and who believed that the best way of getting to Heaven was by 
performing God's laws here on Earth. It is in this respect tliat the Protes- 
tant Churches have been greater failures than in any other, having occupied 
themselves with miserable theological quibbles, and not with the life of the 
people, or the means of progress for man. The old Church did to some 
extent, and still does, enter into the everydarv life of those in communion with 
it ; herein, indeed, lies the strength of Komau Catholicism — this is the 
secret of its power over those who are sufficiently ignorant to accept its 
false teachings, or willing to submit themselves to the intellectual slavery it 
enforces. Let us- recognise the fact, however, and not be so unjust as to 
deny that Roman Catholicism had some truth mixed with its many errors. 
Let us accept the truth which it, in common with all that has been widely 
accepted at any time, has for us, and make it part of a nobler religious 
system ; always remembering this, too, that no Church can ever be strong 
which ignores the claims of humanity in its common and everyday relations. 

On the 21st September, 1452, Savonarola was born in the City of Ferrara. 
Looking back through 400 years into that city of splendour, luxury, and vice, 
we may realize, dimly though it be, somewhat of the strange world into which 
he had come ; and of the equally strange home. The father of him, Nicolo, 
was a gay, reckless, spendthrift courtier, — a hanger-on in the Ducal Palace 
of Ferrara, — a strange father for such a son ; his mother was one of those 
gentle, loving, pure-souled women, whom wc sometimes find allied to men 
like Nicolo, who, while he loved her, was continually outraging her feelings 
and her tastes. Early was the boy Jerome thus brought into contact with 
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influences which were to affect his strong soul with eiiduriug hate of a world 
which had led his father astray. We can see the young Jerome gazing pity- 
ingly on the mother whom he loved so much, as she wept scalding tears at 
her husband's sins and folly. There gradually grew up in the mind of the boy 
au intense hate for the servility and lasciviousness of the world around him ; 
and he gladly turned away from the festivals and pageants, and the poisonous 
atmosphere of the Court, to the kindly counsels of his mother. 

Nor must we forget, among the influences which went to form the character 
of the young Jerome, the company and conversation of the fine old man, his 
grandfather, (who held the office of physician in the Ducal Court, and at 
whose house he spent most part of his time until he was ten years of age, 
and by whom the young Jerome was early initiated into much abstruse 
learning. It is probable tbat the difficulties into which the extravagance of the 
father had brought him and his family, led to the grandfather taking charge 
of the young Jerome. The death of the good old man threw a deep gloom 
over the earnest soul of the boy, and in the life within himself, which for some 
years he was thereby forced to live, we must look for the source of the stern 
and somewhat gloomy character of the man. Once only was he roused, and 
that was at the call of young love. A fair young neighbour, a daughter of 
the *' noble " house of Strozzi, had long been watched and loved by him ; 
but " never could a Strozzi match with a Savonarola," such was the indignant 
answer she returned to his suit. If we blame her pride, we cannot blame her 
prudence ; for the younger son of a half-ruined hanger-on at the Court of the 
Ferrarese Duke was indeed no likely match. With a bitter smile, Savonarola 
flung away his youthful fancy. It should be remembered, however, that such 
things leave thfeir mark on the lives of such as he. Love had for a moment 
thrown a false halo round the world in which he lived, and mayhap, if she on 
whom he had looked and loved had been a kindred soul, if she had returned 
his love, a different fate in life would have been his ; he might have been 
content, as many others were in that evil time, to find within his own domestic 
circle escape from the pollution of the outer world. Savonarola was not the 
man to love twice in his life ; with the loss of his first love all the deep pas- 
sion he had felt was thrust back into the depths of his soul, and he thus 
early learnt the lesson how to bear. For one whole year he sought to do this 
in the face of the world ; silently pursuing his medical studies, and seldom 
speaking ; mixing in the gay circles who assembled at his father's house, only 
as a silent spectator ; and avoiding all places of public resort. 

Outwardly calin and contemplative, the stream of his life flowed on ; but, as 
he himself has left on record, that was a year of unequalled suffering which 
followed the destruction of his young hopes. His mother, gentle and tender, 
could sympathise with his sorrow, but she was incapable of understanding 
the struggle that was now passing in the gloomy depths of that strong young 
soul. Domestic griefs she could understand, but her mental vision was all 
too narrow to comprehend the feelings with which her son looked upon that 
world ** all upside down," in which every " virtue and fair usage " was 
" spent and overthrown," and in which "no living light" could be found : and 
in bitter and solitary musings, finding vent now and then in rough and tren- 
chant rhymes, young Jerome found his only relief. No light dawned upon 
his soul ; he knew not as yet the mission which future years had in store for 
him, and so got to believe that the only thing left for hi mi to do was to fly 
from the pollution and the wickedness. Long he straggled against this, but 
was at length determined by the preaching of an Augustinian monk. ■ 
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It is the evening of the 23rd April, 1475. Savonarola has come to the 
deteriaination to enter the cloister. He and his mother are sitting alone, 
occupied with their thoughts ; till now he has not known all that he would 
feel at leaving her who had loved him as only mothers can love. Nor can 
he bring himself now to break the matter to her. He takes up his Inte and 
plays, but, as if his spiiit spoke in the music, so mournful is it, that his 
mother turns and says, " My son, this is a sign of parting." He answered 
lier not, but continued playing in a different key ; and full at lieart, presently 
bade her good night. The mother's forebodings were prophetic ; she never 
saw him more. The next day, being now twenty-three years old, he entered 
the Dominican Convent at Bologna, to perform his noviciate. 

In the silent watches of the night he had left his home, and began his 
lonely journey on foot. In a letter to his father he excused himself for thus 
hastily leaving the paternal roof. **The reasons," he says, "which induce me 
" to become a monk are these, the great wretcliedness of the world, the iniquity 
** of men, the violence, the adultery, the theft, the pride, the idolatry, the 
"hatefid blasphemy, into which this age has fallen,' so that one can no longer 
** find' a righteous man ; and because I cannot endm-e seeing virtue extinct 
" and ruined, and vice triumphant." He had fled from the wickedness of the 
outer w^orld, only to find as bad, or worse, in the cloisters to which he went. 
With a melancholy satisfaction he had contemplated a life of peace and 
fellowship with religious souls, and it is easy io imagine the wrath which took 
possession of the earnest spirit of this man when he found that the monkish 
garb was but a cloak for sensuality and vice of the worst kind. As a layman 
he had been accustomed to look with reverence upon the priesthood, and, 
although it is unlikely that he knew not that there was some vice amongst 
them, yet he believed that there was much of goodness. But now all illusions 
of the kind vanished, and, in the bitterness of his heart, he was wont 
to say, *' Would you have your son a wicked man make him a priest. Oh, 
"how much poison will he swallow !" 

As yet, however, Savonarola is not prepared to commence the work of a 
Eeformer. He laments the condition of the Church polluted with all vices. 
" But to denounce her condition," he thinks, " is only to excite fruitless 
" enmity." " Nothing remains," he sadly says, " but to lament silently, and 
*' to hold fast the hope of a better future." The spirit of the active Eefonner 
has yet to be born within him. Seven long years of soitow and doubt have to 
be passed through ere the thought has shaped itself clearly to his soul, that 
he must work, as well as hope, for a better future. Shall we wonder at this 
delay ? We shall not, if we are among those who have been called upon to 
cast away our childhood's faith at the imperative call of riper knowledge and 
w^iser views. In the gentle mother's teachings this man had gained an 
altogether false estimate of what the Church was. He had believed that in 
the monastery he would find an oasis in the desert of a vricked world. And 
when doubts entered his soul he long hoped against hope ere he allowed them 
to resolve themselves into certainties. Nor, when he fully recognized the facts 
as they were, was it at all easy for him to settle for himself the. best course 
to be pursued. There was good reason, too, for his fear that he might excite 
"fruitless enmity," 

An outraged moral sense had driven Savonarola from the world, and an 
outraged moral sense led to his denunciations of the priesthood. There wa^ 
very fittle of the speculative theologian in this man, and based upon morality, 
as the Eeform he attempted was, it necessarily spoke to wide sympathies, 
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and led him to direct his efforts to alter and improve the state of Society as 
well as that of the Church. He cannot properly be called an opponent of the 
Church ; he sought rather to recall it to a sense of what he conceived to be 
its duty. His earliest work was to denounce the coiTuptions he saw around 
him, and call forth the religious emotions of men in aid of a moral reform ; 
afterwards as his views widened, extending his efforts as a religious teacher 
to an amelioration of the political condition of his countrymen, he ever preached 
duties rather than doctrines. " We worship God," he used to say, " not 
" only to honour Him, but to obtain from Him our happiness. A good life 
" being a better way of obtaining blessedness than sacrifices and ceremonies, 
** we must allow that a good life is much more true worship than exterior 
" worship." This man's religion was a practical religion, and in that respect 
differed no less from the orthodoxy of to-day than it did from the superstitions 
accepted as religion in his own day. 

If we were dealing with Savonarola in a polemical spirit, we should 
doubtless have to object to much of his doctrinal belief; but let us rather 
recognise the mighty truth he taught, one no less necessary to be learnt in 
these days than in his own, namely, that tme religion, a real worship of the 
Great Father, consists not in forms, and ceremonies, and doctrinal beliefs, but 
a noble life, a daily performance of duty. If Savonarola doubted any of the 
Church's doctrinal teaching, he doubted much more its value as a moral agent 
among men ; and so was content to concentrate his attention upon the prac- 
tical view of religion. He might, in common with many other equally honest 
men, honestly believe the dogmas and speculative teachings of the Church to 
be true ; but he could not shut his eyes to the fact that its practice had sadly 
degenerated from righteousness and morality. If he saw not, as we see, the 
close connection between the theological teachings and the immoral practice, 
let us not, therefore, blame him, but remember that there are but few, even in 
the present day, who have opened their eyes to the same truth. Would that 
we could have a few of the men of the Savonarola stamp in our pulpits now 
— men who would be content to teach a practical religion and leave doctrines 
alone ! If they at least did not all the good it is possible to do, they would 
abstain from doing much evil. How Savonarola sped in his work as a Re- 
former, we shall see next week. JAS, L. GOODING. 



THE BASSAVA PURANA. 



The Bassava Purana is in seven books, containing (in the original Telugu 
dwipada) 12,600 lines ; it is an evident imitation, in some points, of the Brah- 
raiuical Puranas ; for instance, the introduction declares that to pronounce 
the three syllables Ba-sa-va, and the syllables Gu-ru, is a means of obtaining 
heaven ; and that faith (blacti) is the great foundation of good. The book 
purports to be a series of legends regarding various devotees (bhactulu), or 
55ealots, who attained faith; and details the miracles performed by these 
" worthies." These (in imitation of the Brahmiuical mode) are narrated by the 
god Siva to his wife Par vat i and the sage Narad a* The book opens with 
homage paid by Siva to Bassava, who is declared to be an incarnation of 
Nandi (the Apis, or Sacred bull) ; and a few of the latter legends are con- 
cerning his confessor (Guru) Basavesa, closing with his death; but the 
greater number of the stories have nothing to do with Bassava, and merely 
describe the devotions of various saints, who lived in ages previous to his 
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birth. These are introduced as being narrated by Bassava, or in bis pre- 
sence. The first book describes Bassava's parentage and birth, and then 
gives the details. 

In his eighth year, his supposed father, being a Brahmin, wished to invest 
him, as usual, with the Brahminical thread ; appointing him a (guru) confessor 
or teacher. But Basava replied, " The great Siva is my teacher, and I desire 
" no other." The father tried to persuade him that the Bramhachri state into 
which this rite introduces children, is itself emblematic of Siva. These words 
greatly offended Bassava, who replied, "You speak of ordinary Brahminism and 
" faith (blacti), as if they were one and the same ; whereas the yajna rites 
declare Brahminism and faith to be quite distinct. There is no specific form 
of God in a visible shape ; he is dead in his works who believes that the 
Deity can dwell in a specific form. Bassava then leaves his father's house, 
accompanied by his sister Nagamamba; they go to the house of his 
father's brother, whose daughter, Gangamba, he marries. Bassava then 
departs with his wife and sister to Saugameswara, the abode of his patron 
god; while oflFering his prayers here, the god Siva appeared to him, 
embraced him, and stood before him with joined hands ; lauding him, and 
encouraging him to continue steadfast in the faith ; and declaring that even 
an enemy who adores the image is to be regarded as a friend ; he desires 
Bassava to shun all intercourse with such as adore not the image. He further 
said ; " Look upon every Jangam as being verily myself." 

The second book describes the reign of Bizzala, king of Calyanam, whose 
minister was Bassava's uncle ; on whose death Bassava was made minister ; he 
accepts ojfice on the condition that the king will relinquish the Jaina creed, 
and become a worshipper of Siva. Bassava now devotes himself to hospitality 
to the Saivites, and washes the feet of his guests. He appears to have at 
this time contemplated making some innovations in the religion. He having 
declined the Brahminical initiation, the legend declares that, at the time of his 
birth, the god Siva himself descended, and breathed the spell (Naraasivaya) 
in his ear. In other words, he framed or adopted the formula for himself, 
and now communicated it to his nephew Chenna Basavana ; this was the son 
of the sister Nagamamba : but here is no mention of his other sister, Padma- 
vati, whom the Jainas say Bizzala took to wife. The legend here asserts, 
that Chenna Bassava is a secondary form of Bassava himself; the teacher and 
the pupil being one. 

Then follows a discourse intended to prove that faith, (blacti) is all in all ; 
that this is the one boon to be sought ; and that faith makes the (blacti) 
adorer e(iual to the Deity. At the close of this conversation, Allama kisses 
Bassava, to free him from the power of sin. He then is "resolved into the 
" image" (liug-aikyam), which here is interpreted that he vanished : but this 
praise is elsewhere used to denote death. Bassava then devoted himself to 
mystic abstraction (Voga-sastram), and continued his bounteous treatment of 
the Jangams, ** gradually being more and more absorbed in the image, as 
".camphor is absorbed by fire." 

The next legend describes some robbers who gained access to Bassava by 
wearing on their necks beans, which they feigned were (lingams) images. On 
examination, the beans are found to be changed into images. On another 
occasion, he converts a heap of corn into pearls. Many miracles are related 
regarding other saints ; and some are naiTated by Bassava himself. 

In the third book, Bassava distributes in charity the treasures of his mas- 
ter the king. But the treasury is still as full as ever. This introduces 
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another story, wbereia a minister wbo bad embezzled mo^ey given bipii to 
purchase horses, collects some foxes, and turns them iuto steeds. 

The next set of legends is regarding the (mudha bhact), or " silly saints," 
whose feats certainly rival those of the simpletons (ahmaq) described in the 
Mussulman pious legends. These idiot monks, wbo have bid farewell to com- 
mon sense, always receive peculiar honour among Hindus of all creeds. 
Several of them arc called Minda - Jangams, or libertines and abso- 
lutely do not know right from wrong. This exalts tlieir merit ; 
as the force of their faith atones for every other deficiency. One 
of these is a pious woman, who ponders how it should happen that Siva 
should have every relation excepting a motlier. She reflected on the grief 
she suffered at the loss of her own mother j and, imagining it might comfort 
him, she longed and prayed to become his mother. She thereupon adopts a 
boy ; but, to try her faith, he oc isionally abstains from the breast as a fast. 
She imagines the boy to be unwtil, and as he will not tell what ails liim, she 
is about to knock her brains out (as usual in those fables), when he bursts 
out in divine form as Siva, and offers to grant her every wish. She makes 
no request, and he bestows on her (sayujiam) eternal happiness ; and she is 
now worshipped as Saint Ammavva ; having been a mother to Siva. 

The next legend is that of " Cannappa the (boya) savage." This story is 
remarkably popular ; it is naiTatcd in various books, and many Hindus at 
this day are named after this worthy. In the Sri Calahasti Mahatmyam the 
story is given in great detail, but may be summed up briefly. Cannappa 
(who is one of the " sHIy saints ") is a forester, who, in a dream, beholds Siva 
in the form of a hermit ; and is directed to plunge into the forest to seek the 
god. He next day pursues- a wild hog into the wood ; where it vanishes, and 
he finds an image of the lingam. Here the god appears to him; the lad, 
recognising him, invites the god home. The god was silent, and Cannappa 
imagined this might be the effect of hunger ; so he went to bring him venison. 
Another story is here introduced to show how the giants turned themselves 
into wild animals, in the hope that, being slain by the blessed hand of Can- 
nappa, they should obtain (raoxam) heaven, Cannappa now daily brought 
flesh of wild hogs and deer, with which he fed the god ; but a Brahmin hermit, 
who lived near the spot, was offended that Cannappa, being a pariah or out- 
cast, should thus gain the favour of Siva, while he himself daily exercised an 
unprofitable devotion, and offered fruits and milk to the image. Here the 
Brahmin introduces the following story ; " Once upon a time, a devout spider 
" built her web so as to shade the image, which a devout but jealous elephant 
" tore down and daily bathed the god, which he supposed to be a more 
" acceptable homage ; but the spider became a snake, and got into his trunk, 
** and killed him. Now I, a weak Brahmin, must thus contrive by cunning, 
" to kill this brawny forester. While he thus plotted, the god detennined to 
" put the forester's faith to the proof. There was, as usual, a single eye 
" painted on the image. From this eye, Cannappa perceived tears were flow- 
" ing, which he wiped away with his shoe, and then filled his mouth with 
" water, which he spirted over the image, which now poured forth a stream 
" of tears. He begged to know what was the matter, whether the god was 
" in want of food for his wife and children. Perhaps, said he, you want 
" another eye ; if so, take one of mine ! so saying, he pulled out one eye, 
** and presented it ; but the image still wept, so he pulled out his other eye. 
" Whereupon the god appeared in his true form, and restored his eyes." 

A baron, named Sacal Esa Madiraz, ruled the town of Nambi 5 he was 11 
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great musiciaD, and devoted his talents to the praise of Siva. Paying a visit 
to Mallamftii, a saint who lived at Sri Sailam, he admired that sacred hill, and 
particularly the quaking or dancing bullocks (here is giveii a long description 
of Sri Sailam). It is here stated that Mallarusu was in fact Malie Arjuna, a 
personification of Iswara ; and to try the faith of his visitor, the god assumed 
a strange shape, wherein neither his head nor his feet were visible. The pious 
Madiraz adored him as incomprehensible. The god was well pleased, and 
brought him into his temple, where he invested liim with the image, and told 
him that, as long as he dwelt on earth, he must be subject to the (carma ca- 
da) law of works. But Madiraz refused to return to earth, and thereupon 
the god caused a tumma tree to spring from the soil, and under it he directed 
him to dwell. While he lodged there, the god again approached him, in the 
guise of a herdsman, and began to hew down the bough that gave him shade, 
while he sat at his devotions, Madiraz was angry, and forbade him to com- 
mit such a sin. The swain replied, " Thy being angry is a sin ; for he who 
" gives way to anger is a sinner. If this annoys you, you may go and seat 
"yourself elsewhere. Have you never heard the adage of the flood, at which 
" a bear came swimming down the stream P A man thought it was a sheep, 
" and, in attempting to catch it, he was seized by the bear. There you sit 
"here in the hope of. vanquishing (maya) the earthly passions, and are your- 
" self within their power, as the man was seized by the bear." Madiraz, how- 
ever, persisted in reviling him, while he replied by preaching patience, at last 
the god blazed forth undisguised. Thereupon Madiraz entreats to know how 
eternal happiness w as to be attained ; and is answered, that he must again 
descend to earth ; that at present there was on earth a great saint, Bassava ; 
" and," saicl he, "go and listen to his preaching, and I will shortly summon 
" thee to this place. Go now to the city of Calyanam, where thou shalt find 
" Bassava." On hearing these words, the saint saluted the god, and the 
next moment found himself at Calyanam ; where Bassava had, by a dream, 
been warned of his approach, and received him with honour. 

The fourth book contains the life of a celebrated saint, named Madirala 
Ma^aiia, who was a washerman by trade, and one of Bassava's earliest prose- 
lytes. He performs great miracles ; a touch of his hand slays an elephant ; 
and a second touch revives him. This man and other devotees lay themselves 
under a vow to cherish or aid the Jangams in some specific mode, such as 
washing, making clothes or shoos, &c., for them. A variety of such stories 
are here inserted as being related by MsL(;a.ya to Bassava. One saint receives 
a sack of corn from a woman ; at his touch they vanish, and at the same 
moment all the wealth of the sender disappears ; this being intended as a 
punishment for her feeling pride at making so liberal a donation. Another 
saint is gifted with Siva's eye (as destructive as that of the caliph Vathek), 
and entering a Vishnu temple, he consumes the luckless statue of the god ! 
Another devotee, named Chiri Tondan Anibi, is extolled as having, with 
his wife, hospitably received Siva (disguised as a Jangam); and at 
his desire to be feasted on human flesh, he and his wife roast their son for 
dinner. On sitting down to table, the god desires them to call their child to 
dinner. On being called, tlie boy re-appears alive. Hereupon the god 
shines forth, and carries the whole party home with him to Cailasa. It is 
believed that this Tondan Ambi was in this manner carried seven times 
to Cailasa from Canclii ; and is to repeat the journey at a future period. 

The next story is regarding Mira Mindu Maincr, whose faith exalted him 
so greatly, that Siva (by the name Valmik-esa) became his servant ; nay, his 
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slave and pandar. The other devotees hereupon curse the god and his pet, 
as equally infamous. *' At these words, the god was so frightened, that he 
" fled, and took his pet with him ; they stole round the idol, and passing nnder 
** its front, they ran away into the jungle." Siva's follower, Nandi, expressed 
his wonder that a god should suffer such distress ; but Siva replies, " I and 
*' my followers are one ; nor can I be free from grief while they suffer. In- 
" deed, on a former occasion, when a devout woman was ordered by the king 
" to produce a militia man, as the fee on her land, I myself went and served 
" as a soldier furnished by her." This " shows the wonderful power of faith ; 
" the good deeds of a former birth woidd never suffice to obtain such a boon. 
•* Wert not thon proud, O Nandi, thou wouldst atfcain oneness with me." 
Here Bassava is informed that Nandi ultimately became thoronghly humble ; 
and this gained liim the honour of canonization. " And next to faith, 
" charity is the great means : for example, this Nandi, after bestowing all he 
" had on the poor, proposed even to bestow his body in alms. He began by 
" cutting off his hand ; whereupon he was at once borne to Cnilasa." To 
this succeeds a series of miraculous stories, inculcating boimtifulness to the 
poor ; some devotees, after reducing themselves to poverty, attempt snicide ; 
whereupon they are, as usual, carried to Cailasa. Several of these tales are 
interesting, but they are very long. One of these men is visited by Siva, 
disguised as a sudra, who refuses to honour the god adored by his Jangam 
host ; the zeal of the host is aroused, and he attempts to slay his guest, who 
thereupon displays his real fonn, and carries the zealot to CaDasa. The 
narrative concludes with the moral, that faith avails nothing if clogged with 
pride. Pride ruined all the pious acts of Nandi, who therefore long lingered 
on earth. The book closes praising Bassava, as really the god Siva. 



THE BOOK OF JOB. 
BY G. L. BAUER. 
(Concluded from p. ^20.) 
BiLDAD. — ^Bildad agrees with Eliphas, and repeats the same arguments, only 
with more vehemence. God is almighty, just, and holy. " Doth God pervert 
"judgment? or doth the Almighty pervert lustice ? "* " Dominion and fear are 
" with Him, He maketh peace in His high place. Is there any number of His 
" armies ? and upon whom doth not His h'dit arise ? How then can man be justi- 
" fied with God r or how can he be clean that is bom of a woman P " f 

Whoever suffers makes atonement for the sins he has committed. The Justice 
of God is proved by His punishment of the guilty. It invariably fares ill with the 
wicked and well with the good, either sooner or later. "If thy children have 
** sinned against Him, and He have east them away for their transgression; if thou 
" wouldest seek unto God betimes, and make thy supplication to the Almighty ; if 
" thou wert pure aud upright ; surely now He would awake for thee, and make the 
" habitation of tliy righteousness prosperous. Tliongh thy beginning was small, 
" yet thy latter end should greatly iucrcasc. liehold, God will not cast away a 
"perfect man, neither will He help the evildoers: till He fill thy mouth with 
"laughing; and thy lips with rcjoicmg."t 

ZoPHAR. — Zopliar is the most violent and the most ignorant of Job's oppo- 
nent's. He repeats what the others have previously asserted: tliat God is 
almighty and just : that eonsequcutly He cannot but punish the wicked ; aud that 
they who would escape the just retribution of their sms, must reform their con- 
duct. " Canst thou by searcliiug find out God ? canst thou find out the Almighty 
" unto perfection ? It is as high as heaven; what canst thou do? deeper than 

• Job, viii. 3. * Ibid . xxv. 2-4. 

^ Ibid. 7iii. 4-7, 20.21; see, also, Tiii. 13-19; and XTiii. 6-21. 
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" hell ; what canst thou know ? The measure thereof is longer than the earth, and 
" hroader than the sea." * " But the eyes of the wicked shall fail, and they shall 
" not escape, and their hope shall be as the giving up of the ghost." f "If thou 
'' prepare thine heart, and stretch out thine hands towards Him ; if iniquity be in 
" thine hand, put it far away, and let not wickedness dwell in thy tabernacles. 
"For then shalt thou lift up thy face without spot; yea, thou shalt be steadfast, 
"and Shalt not fear." J 

Blihu. — ^Elihu, though rather too vain of his knowledge, speaks more tempe- 
rately, and, on the whole, more justly, than Job's other adversaries ; but he is 
unable to give any satisfactory explanation of the debated point. God is the 
Creator of the world. If He withdraw His breath men die and return to the dust. 
According to the ancient mythus man is formed out of the earth, and God's breath 
breathes in his nostrils. ""Who hath given him a charge over the earth P or who 
" hath disposed the whole world ? If He set His heart upon man, if He gather 
" unto Himself His spirit and His breath ; all flesh shall perish together, and man 
" shall turn agam unto dust." § 

The character and attributes of God are portrayed by Elihu, with a poetical 
beauty which cannot fail to excite our admiration. God is eternal and almighty ; 
the thunder is His voice, and His right hand is armed with lightning. He is omnis- 
cient, incomprehensible and immutable. He is veiled in b^ht. He is holy and 
just, rewarding every man according to his deeds. His attributes are to be dis- 
cerned in the wonderful operations of nature, though we are ignorant of the laws 
by which they are regulated. " (God directeth) His lightning unto the ends of the 
" earth. After it a voice roareth : he thundereth with the voice of His excellency ; 
" and He will not stay them when His voice is heard. God thundereth marvel- 
"lously with His voice; great things doeth He, which we cannot comprehend." || 
" Behold, God exalteth by His power : who teacheth like Him ? Who bath en- 
" joined Him His way ? or who can say. Thou hast wrought iniquity P . . . Behold, 
" God is great, and we know Him not, neither can the number of His years be 
" searched out. For He maketh small the drops of water : they pour down rain 
" according to the vapour thereof: which the clouds do drop and distil upon man 
" abundanuy. Also can any understand the spreadings of the clouds, or the noise 
" of His tabernacle P Behold, He spreadeth His light upon it, and covereth the 
" bottom of the sea. For by them judgeth He the people ; He giveth meat in 
" abundance."^ "Therefore hearken unto me, ye men of understanding : far be it 
" from Gtod, that He should do wickedness : and from the Almighty, that He 
" should commit iniquity. For the work of a man shall He render unto him, and 
" cause every man to find according to his ways. Yea, surely God will not do 
" wickedly, neither will the Almighty pervert judgment. . . . For His eyes are 
" upon the ways of man, and He seeth all bis goings. There is no darkness, nor 
" shadow of death, where the workers of iniquity may hide themselves. For He 
" will not lay upon man more than right ; that he should enter into judgment with 
" Grod. He shall break in pieces mighty men without number, and set others jn 
"their stead. Therefore He knoweth their works, and He overtumcth themln 
" the night, so that they arc destroyed."** 

God warns, exhorts, and instructs mankind in dreams ; but He does not appear 
upon the earth, or give any visible manifestation of His presence, since man cannot 
endure the splendour of His majesty, nor the terror His greatness would inspire ; 
neither does He talk with man, since man's faculties are too limited to admit of 
his conversing with the Almighty. "Why dost thou strive against Him ? for He 
" giveth not account of any of His matters. For God speaketh once, yea twice, 
" yet man perceiveth it not. In a dream, in a vision of the night, when deep 
" sleep falleth upon men, in slumberings upon the bed ; then He openeth the ears 
"of men, and sealeth their instruction, that He may withdraw man from his 
" purpose, and hide pride from man. He keepeth back his soul from the pit, and 
"his life from perishing by the sword." ft "Touching the Almighty, we cannot 

* Job, xi. 7-9. t Ibid. xi. 20 ; see, alto, XTiii. 4-S9. t Ibid. xi. 13-15. 

I Ibid, xxxiv. 13 15. H Ibid. xxxTii. 3-5. IT Ibid. xxxtI. 22-23 ; 2it^] . 

•* Ibid. xxxlT. 10.12; 21.25. +f Ibid, xxxlii. 13-18. 
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"find Him out J He is excellent in power, and in judgment, and in plenty of 
"justice: He will not aflBict, Men do therefore fear mm; He respecteth not 
" any that are wise of heart."* 

The consideration most frequentlr presented to us, and most continually dwelt 
upon in the Book of Job, is that of the immeasurable distance between the Creator 
and the creature — God's omnipotence, and omniscience— -man's ignorance and 
littleness. How opposed are such views of God to those representations of the 
Deity, and of His familiar interoourse^with man, given in the early Books of the 
Old Testament ! It is difficult to believe t;hat the most enlightened of the Hebrew 
sages did not regard these ancient traditions as the mythi of their nation. 

All diseases and temporary sufferings are the chastisements of God — the wicked 
are punished as lon^ as they live. Eliphas and Elihu admit that afflictions occa- 
sionally befal the righteous, but 'contend that they are never of long duration. 
" He is chastened also with pain upon his bed, and the multitude of his bones with 
" strong pain."f " Surely it is meet to be said unto God, I have borne chastise- 
"ment, Iwill not offend any more." J "Behold, God is mighty, and despiseth 
" not any : He is mighty in strength and wisdom. He preserveth not the life of 
" the wicked : but giveth right to the poor." § 

God profiteth nothing by man's righteousness, and suffereth nothing from his 
iniquity. This opinion was also expressed by Eliphas — " Look unto the heavens, 
" and see ; and behold the clouds which are higher than thou. If thou sinnest, 
" what doest thou against Him ? or if thy transgressions be multiplied, what doest 
" thou unto Him P If thou be righteous, what givest thou Him ? or what receiveth 
"He of thine hand? Thy wickedness may hurt a man as thou art; and thy 
'' righteousness may profit the son of man." || 

§ II. — Eeligiotjs opinions of thb weiter op the Book, op Job. 

Job's adversaries formed many just conceptions of God and of His attributes, 
but thejr failed in their endeavours to explain the distribution of good and evil. 
The opinions of the author are found in the calm reflections of Job ; in the Pro- 
logue and the Epilogue ; and also in the answers which God is represented as 
giving to Job out of the whirlwind. 

^presentations of God, 

God is the Creator of man and of the universe ; the breath of man's nostrils is 
the spirit of God. " Thine hands have made me and fasliioned me together round 
" about ; yet thou dost destroy me. Remember, I beseech thee, that (hou hast 
" made me as the clay ; and wilt thou bring me into dust again ? Hast thoti not 
" poured me out as milk, and curdled me like cheese ? Thou hast clothed me with 
" skin and flesh, and hast fenced me with bones and sinews. Thou hast granted 
"me life and favour, and thy visitation hath preserved my spirit."^ "All the 
" while my breath is in me, and the spirit of God is in mv nostrils."** 

The description of the creation is very similar to that given in the Book of the' 
Proverbs — God laid the foundations of the earth and fastened the corner-stones 
upon nothing. The stars sang together and the sons of God — the angels shouted 
for joy on the day of creation. "Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of 
" the earth P declare, if thou hast understanding. Who hath laid the measures 
" thereof, if thou knowest P or who hath stretched the line upon it P Whereupon 
" are ihe foundations thereof fastened P or who laid the comer-stone thereof; when 
"the morning stars sang together, and all the sons of, God shouted for joy ? Or 
" who shut up the sea with doors, when it brake foith, as if it had issued out of 
" the wOmb P When t made the cloud the garment thereof, and thick darkness a 
" swaddling-band for ii, and brake up for it my decreed place, and set bars and 
" doors, and said. Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further : and here shall thy 
" waves be stayed ? " "H* 

flere, as in the writings of Solomon, the wisdom of God is personified. She 
dwells m a palace whose entrance is known to God only. She attended at the 

* Job, xxxTli. 23-24. f Ibid, xxxiii. 19. X Ibid, xxxiv. 31. I Ibid, xxxvi. 5 6. 

II Ibid. XXXV. 6.8. IT Ibid. x. 8-12. ** Ibid. xlVii. 8. ff Ibid, xxxviii. 4-11. 
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creation when God appointed the rain, the thunder, and the liajhtning. "Whence 
" then corneth \risdom ? and where is the place of understanding P Seeing it is 
" hid from the eyes of all living, and kept close from the fowls of the air. Destruc- 
" tion and death say. We have heard the fame thereof with our ears. God under- 
" standeth the way thereof, and He knoweth the place thereof. For He looketh 
" to the ends of the earth, and seeth under the whole heaven ; to make the weight 
" for the winds ; and He weigheth the waters by measure. When He made a 
" decree for the rain, and a way for the lightning of the thunder : then did He see 
«* it, and declare it; He prepared it, yea, and searched it out."* 

Attributes of God, 

God is omnipotent and omniscient; His existence is immutable and incom- 
prehensible. Man can form but a very inadequate conception of His power. " He 
" is wise in heart, and mighty in strength : who hath hardened himself against 
" Him, and hath prospered ? Which removeth the mountains, and they know not : 
" which overtumeth them in His anger. Which shaketh the earth out of her 
"place, and the pillars thereof tremble. Which cominandeth the sun, and it 
"risethnot; and sealeth up the stars. Which alone spreadeth out the heavens, 
*' and treadeth upon the waves of the sea. Which maketh Aroturus, Orion, and 
"Pleiades, and the chambers of the south. Wliich doeth great things past finding 
" out ; yea, and wonders without number." f "Are thy days as the days of man ? 
"are thy years as man's days." J "Lo, these are parts of His ways ; but how 
" little a portion is heard of Him ? but the thunder of His power who can under- 
" stand ?"§ 

In seasons of deep dejection and great bodily suffering Job charges God with 
injustice, and with the capricious exercise of His power, m continually favouring 
the wicked, and desertinff the good.|| Por such expressions of impatience and 
distrust, Job is reproved bv God. " Wilt thou also disannul my judgments ? wilt 
"thou condemn me, that thou mayest be righteous?"^ 

Such were not, however, Job's abiding convictions : we find him soon after 
reposing, with firm reliance, on the justice of God. " I know that my redeemer 
" fiveth, and that He shall stand at the latter day upon the earth : and though 
" after my skin worms destroy this body, vet in my flesh shall I see God : whom 
" I shall see for myself, and mine eyes shall behold, and not another ; though my 
" reins be consumed within me."** "Yet in my flesh," while I yet five, " shall I 
"see God:" not as now will He manifest Himself to me as my consumer and 
destroyer, but as my preserver and redeemer. 

Government and Providence of Gad. 

Job's opimons of the government and providence of God differ from those 
which are held by Bliphas and Eliha, and their two companions. He agrees with 
them in believing that all earthly events are under the especial guidance of the 
Almighty, and that all the vicissitudes of human life are to be attributed to the 
will of God, but he denies the position of his adversaries, that prosperity is to be 
regarded as the reward of virtue, and adversity as the punishment of vice. On 
the contrary, he contends that Gk)d dispenses good and evil, as He sees fit, accord- 
ing to His own good pleasure ; and that, however incomprehensible His ways — 
however inscrutable fciis purposes may be to man, the Divine government is regu- 
lated by infinite wisdom, and whatever God does is just and right. He, even in 
the hour of deep affliction, thus expresses his own confidence in the justice of 
God : "Tliough He slay me, yet will I trust in Him."+t 

Job commends entire submission and resigjnation to the will of God, and the 
stedfast pursuit of virtue, even during the time of suffering and the season of 
adversity, as the highest wisdom. 

The passages which contain the opinions of the author respecting the providence 

• Job, xxvlli. 2a27. t Ibid. ix. 4-10. % Ibid. X. 6. 

\ Ibid. xxvi. 14 ; see the entire chapter ; also xxx\iii. end xxxlx. 

II Ibid, ix. U 24 i xii. 6-9 ; xiii. 17.28 ; xxl. 64J6. IT Ibid. xl. 8. 

•* Ihid. Xix. 25 87, f+ Ibid. xi». 15. 
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of God are much too long for quotation. Wc must refer our readers to the Book 
of Job, particularly to the following chapters— vii., ix., x., xii., xxxviii., xxxix. 

In toe concluding chapter we find Job commended by God, and his opponents 
condemned. " My wrath is kindled against thee, and against thy two friends : 
for ye have not spoken of me the thing that is right, as ray servant Job hath."* 

Spirits, subordinate to God, are introduced in the beginning of the poem. 
God IS represented, according to the {)atriarchal manner, as a father who assembles 
His family around Him, and enters into discussion with them. They are called 
" the sons of Elohim." They stand before God to receive His commands and do 
His pleasure. ** Now there was a day when the sons of God came to present 
themselves before Jehovah." f Some of tliese spirits arc well disposed towards 
mankind, while others regard the actions of men merely in order to note their evil 
deeds and report them to God. '* Again there was a day when the sons of God 
" came to present themselves before Jehovah, and Satan came also among them to 
" present himself before Jehovah. And Jehovah said unto Satan, From whence 
" oomest thou P And Satan answered Jehovah and said. From going to and fro in 
" the earth, and from walking up and down in it." J 

This Satan, who appears among the sons of God in heaven, does not exactly 
correspond with the Satan believed in by the Jewish people at a later period, after 
their sojourn among the Chaldeans, and after they had become acquainted with the 
Ahriman of Zoroaster's philosophy. The Satan here spoken of is probably that 
evil spirit or angel believed by the Hebrews to be employed by Jehovah as the 
messenger of evil ; for before the exile they attributed both good and evil alike to 
God. It is the same evil spirit who came over Saul,§ and who' also went forth 
as a lying spirit to persuade Ahaz to ^o up to Ilamoth>gilead.j| 

Satan has considerable power, which he holds in subjection to God. He can 
afflict men with death, with severe bodily diseases, and all kinds of evils. " Jeho- 
" vah said unto Satan, Hast thou considered my servant Job, that there is none 
" like him in the earth, a perfect and an upright man, one that feareth God, and 
'^ escheweth evil ? and still he holdeth fast his integrity, although thoumovedst 
'' me against him, to destroy him without cause. And Satan answered Jehovah 
" and said, Skin for skin, yea, all that a man hath will he give for his life. But 
" put forth thine hand now, and touch his bone and his flesh, and he will curse 
'' thee to thy face. And Jehovah said unto Satan, Behold, he is in thine hand, but 
" save his life. So W^ent Satan forth from the presence of Jehovah, and smote 
" Job with sore boils, from the sole of his foot unto his crown." ^ 

Freedom from sin, and obedience and submission to God are much insisted 
upon. Job is called the servant of God because " he was perfect and upright, a 
" man that feared God and eschewed evil."** Sins are atoned by the sacrifices 
offered (not indeed by the priests, for among Nomadic tribes there was no priest), 
but by the father of the family. " And the sons went and feasted in their houses 
" every one his day ; and sent and called for their three sisters to eat and to drink 
" with them. And it was so, when the days of their feasting had gone about, that 
" Job sent and sanctified them, and rose up early in the morning and offered burnt 
" offerings according to the number of them all : for Job said, It may be that my 
" sous have sinned and cursed God in their hearts. Thus did Job continually ."-tr 

« Job, xUK 7. + Ibid. i. 6. * Ibid. ii. 12. 5 1 Sam. xvi. 14. 

II 1 Kings, xxii. 22. IT Job, ii. 3-7; tea, also, the whole of chap. i. 

*« Ibid. i. 1 and 8. +f Ibid. i. 4-5; see, also, xlii. 7-8. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE GREAT UNPAID AND POACHING. ' . 

'" Good Woman, you cannot go in, indeed you shall not go into the room 
until I have been to ask Mr. Lester to see you." 

"But I can't bide here, I won't bide here. Oh, do let me go in to see 
the gentleman^ and then I knows all will be right." 

" There, now, don't go about to make such a dreadful noise, Mr. Lester 
will be sure to see. you. He is as good as his mother was, God rest her soul, 
and he'll do all you want ; but you must -get a bit quieter before I can ask him 
to see you, or yoii won't be able to tell hitn your business. Is it so very 
dreaVlful ? There now, don't cry so, but do sit down and get quieter." 

These words were followed by an outburst of. wailing tliat sounded 
through th^ rectory passages, until it reached Lester and Ella, making them 
start from the chaii's on which they were seated at the breakfast table. Ella 
immediately went forth to inquire into the cause, and found Jane busily 
employed vainly endeavouring to pacify a coarsely clad woman, who was 
standing up in the kitchen. 

*• Here, Miss EUa," cried Jane, glad to see her approach, " do come and 
speak to tlids woman. I can't do anything with it. All that I can find out 
is that she is in terrible trouble, and wants to see Master George." 

" No," shrieked the woman, " I don't want to see him, or any Master 
George, I want to see the Bector. It's Mr. Lester I want. They say as he is 
good to poor-folk, and^I haven't a friend to help me now. God help me if 
'he won't. Let me see him, and he will save my husband. Oh, my poor 
husband I" 

" Yes, my good woman, he will see you, and whatever it is right for him 
to do. he will do; but," continued Ella, "you must compoge yourself before 
'yo)i,go into his room. I ain his sister, and perhaps, if you can manage to 
" Vol Vi. New Semes. Vol. II. R - 
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tell me yonr troubles, I shall be able to help you to] make him understand 
what you want. He will be pleased to help you, so shall I." 

" No, no, no," cried the woman conyulsively, " there is nobody but the 
Rector can do it. We never had a body to say kind words to us afore he 
came here, aud there*9 nobody but he that will dare tell the big-folk the truth. 
Oh, my poor Bill, my dear Bill ; if Mr. Lester don't help us, they'll kill my 
poor husband atween 'em, I know they will." 

Having tried in vain to elicit from the woman some outline of her story, 
Ella informed Lester of the circumstancei and he rang for Jane to show the 
applicant into his study. 

Without pausing to shut the door, the woman threw lierself upon her 
knees, crying, 

" Oh, Sir, save my husband, do save my poor husband," and, incapable of 
saying more, she burst into a violent fit of grief. After this had somewhat 
subsided, Lester elicited from her that her husband, who, through illness, had 
been long unemployed, would shortly be placed before the magistrates upon a 
charge of poaching, or, at least, of being unlawfully in possession of a hare, 
which had oeen taken from him by the constable and gamekeeper. 

Having advanced thus far, and believing himself to be in possession of all 
the leading facts of a poaching case, Lester began to lecture the woman upon 
the sin of stealing. He had frequently heard the poorer classes argue that, 
as hares ran wild, they could not be the property of one man more than 
another, consequently, that all should be equally privileged to kill, or compelled 
to abstain from killing. He had not studied the subject, neither did he under- 
stand the action of the game 4aws ; although he had frequently been pained 
by the manner in which certain offenders had been dealt with, but, on the 
whole, he favoured the existing system — perhaps, merely because it was a 
system. As a rule, when speaking to the poor about poaching, he identified 
it with stealing, and denounced it accordingly. But now, when lecturing this 
poor woman, he was made to feel the necessity of modifying his style of 
language. 

She, however, protested that her husband was not a thief, was not even a 
poacher, and that he came into possession of the hare in a perfectly innocent 
manner, which turned out to be a fact. On the preceding evening, returning 
from the Union Workhouse, to which he had gone in search of out-door 
relief, he saw a hare sitting by the roadside, and, prompted by the natural 
spirit of the hunter, he threw a stone, which laid the animal senseless ; 
pouncing upon it before it recovered, he gave it a knock against a gate, tucked 
the dead beast beneath his smock-frock, and proceeded on his way, debating 
whether he should sell or eat it. There was much need of the latter, for he 
had been a long time upon the sick list. His cottage was situated near a 
boggy piece of land, ana with that originated the ague-fevers from which he 
suffered. As the father of five children, he could not afford to be out of 
work, but the ague was more powerful than his poverty, and kept him so. 
He had been a sober, steady, industrious, man ; and, when Lester had made 
inquiries among the neighbours, which he immediately proceeded to make, he 
found them unanimous in declaring that Walters was neither a liar nor a 
poacher, and that, if he said he had knocked the hare over in the road with a 
stone, they were sure that it must be true. But the constable and game- 
keeper, who met him with it, were of quite a different opinion. 

Having satisfied himself that the story told by the woman was substan- 
tially true, Lester resolved upon doing his best to procure the release of her 
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hnsband. To achieve that purpose, he made his way to the old market house, 
in the upper room of which, the "great unpaid'* assembled to administer justice. 
In the retiring-room he found several country gentlemen, all busy discussing 
the quality of their horses, the character of the crops, and the prospects of 
the Russian war. He was received by them with great waimth, especially by 
Balph Poinder, who was that day to sit as the presiding magistrate. With- 
out hesitation Lester broached the subject then uppermost in his mind, and 
stated his conviction, that not only was the man innocent, but even had he 
been guilty, so hard were his circumstances, that in Christian charity he 
should only be admonished and then dismissed. 

" Dismissed," roared Colonel Towers, an old Fox-hunter, " why, if he 
were dismissed, I would not promise that a head of game would be left in the 
shire by this day twelvemonth. No I no ! No dismissal, but let the fellow 
have a turn in gaol, and that will frighten a score of fellows from poaching." 

" That's exactly my opinion," put in Squire Bezley, " I would soon stop 
poaching if I had my will. Every fellow caught with a brace or a hare, I'd 
transport, and that would soon bring the remainder to their senses. Labourers 
don't mind a month in prison, but they are frightened at transportation." 

Captain Oscott suggested, " that probably it would not be advisable to 
stop poaching altogether. I am one of those," he continued, " who think 
that positive good and not merely evil results from poaching. The risk run 
by those poacher fellows, through the many dangers by which they are sur- 
rounded, added to the fact that their calling is pursued in cold dark nights, 
begets a certain hardihood of body and mind, with a perfect contempt of 
danger, that is highly laudable and worthy of esteem. I never knew, or 
beard of a poacher who was a coward. Even if a fellow is given to tremble 
at danger, he soon ceases when fully entered upon the poacher's calling. 
They all make capital soldiers ; of this, I speak from long experience. I had 
three of them in my company in the Affghan war, and not only were they the 
boldest fellows in the lot, but they seemed to impart their dare-devil spirit to 
all the rest. So that I would not kill poaching altogether, but try only to 
keep it within bounds." 

Many of the listeners to this speech were greatly astonished that an 
officer known to be remarkably severe upon ^ all offenders, should undertake 
to plead thus distinctly in favour of poaching, but the fact was that he had 
read something of the kind in an old number of the ** Sporting Magazine," 
and merely repeated it as his own. Some who heard it, being ignorant of 
the source of his inspiration, were quite as much inclined to support as to 
oppose the theoiy. But Ralph Poinder cut the matter short by asking 
whether the old race of housebreakers and footpads were not brave men, and 
whether upon the same theory they should not be preserved from ruin ? 

Lester suggested that probably they who generally discussed the question 
were led to their conclusions more by their preconceived opinions than by 
the general bearings of the facts. ** To my mind," he continued, ** the 
game laws seem to be well-calciilated to create criminals, not to reduce. their 
numb^s. My experience in the matter is very limited, but from what I 
liave seen in Crosswood, I should say that half the number of those who are 
transported for burglaries began their career of crime with poaching." 

•* All criminals begin with something," interposed Oscott, " but we do 
not always condemn the object which first attracted them." 

'* No," answered Lester, who perceived the meaning which his lapguage 
tadly 'conveyed, "but the present condition of the labouyer, and his relation 

R 2 
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to the preserves of his master, are peculiarly adapted for developing the 
latent passion for acquiring food without labour. My receipt for making a 
poacher is very simple. Take a poor unmarried man, or even a married 
man with a family, whose natural sense of right and wrong has been but 
slightly cultivated, keep him cool in winter by fixing his wages at a sum 
below what is requisite to obtain fuel, and from the same cause he will be 
kept hungry ; place that man in the midst of game preserves, and let him 
know that hundreds are ready to purchase all that he can snare, without 
calling him a thief, or deeming him sinful, and if he do not turn out a 
poacher then he will prove a model of virtue. T would that, for the sake of 
the poor, all the game in England were at the bottom of the Atlantic. But, 
gentlemen, what has this to do with poor Walters ? He is not a poacher." 

" But the hare was found under his frock," said Bezley. 

" And I protest against discussing the case before we have heard the 
evidence," observed Poinder. ** So, gentlemen, with your permission, I will 
lead the way into the coui-t." 

The worthy magistrates, all game preservers, took the hint, and Lester 
entered the room to seat himself at the solicitor's table. 

When Walters appeared at the bar, it was pretty evident he was not one 
of those who fed upon partridges, or who had fallen into the habit^of making' 
free with the property of their neighbours. He was a tall gaunt man, with 
a pallid half-starved looking face, rounded shoulders, slouching gait, and a 
marked serf appearance. He wore not the ring of Gurth around his limbs, 
but seemed to have worn it round his spirit until that better self had been 
literally broken and crushed. A blue checked shirt, red handkerchief, greenish 
smockfrock, corduroy trowsers, and a pair of highlows, made up his dress ; 
except that he carried in his hand an old straw hat, which, like all else about 
him, was worn down to its last. Catching at a knot of hair, which consti- 
tuted his forelock, he ducked down, intending the strange swaying motion for 
a bow to the arbiters of his fate. 

With all his seriousness, Lester coi^Id hardly avoid laughing at this 
ridiculous attempt at politeness, but beforjb the emotion had spread itself over 
his cheek, he was stricken with a sense of sorrow by the inexplicable shade 
of grief which rested upon the hungry face of the prisoner. There was 
nothing intellectual or attractive in his countenance, but much which, under 
other circumstances, would have been called repulsive ; now, however, that 
tears ran down the deep furrows in his cheeks, the consciousness of his inward 
agony chased away all other thoughts, and raised him immensely in the Kector's 
estimation. 

The charge was preferred against him, in the regular manner, by the 
policeman and the gamekeeper, and when it had been amply proved that the 
hare was found under his smock frock, and the case for the prosecution 
had closed, Walters was called upon to make some answer to the charge. 
This, however, was beyond his humble powers. All he could say was — 

"For the love o* God, good gentlemen, have mercy upon me. Be 
merciful unto me. I didn't go a poaching, indeed I didn't. I never poached. 
I hot her with a stone, and did'nt mean to kill her. Oh, for the love o' God, 
good gentlemen, have mercy." 

But there was none to be shown. Upon the bench there sat several good 
men, charitable and generous ; many honourable and well-intentioned men, 
who coidd not designedly have injured a worm, but under other circum- 
stances would have subscribed liberally in order to relieve the distresses of the 
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prisoner. Yet now that he was there as a poacher, their bowels of compassioii 
were closed against him, and their passion as game preservers caused them 
to view him rather as a personal enemy than as a poor suffering man. The 
chairman, Ealph Poiuder, whispered into the ears of those nearest to him, and 
it was evidently their intention to deal with the case very severely. Lester 
saw this, and leaning over to the man said some few words in a tone so low 
that they were not heard by the court. But the prisoner heard them, for he 
turned suddenly round and cried out : — 

** Yes do, Mr. Lester, for God's sake do get me out of this, and I'll swear 
never to touch another hare, not if she lays dead at my feet." 

** Gentlemen," said Lester, " the prisoner has placed his defence in my 
hands, and, although unused to the forms of a court, I cannot doubt of your 
listening to my observations, neither can I doubt that you will make every 
possible allowance for the difficulty of my position, should I violate your 
usages. I ask you to give me a hearing, because I could not rest in peace — 
I could not ask God in my nightly prayer to protect me, were I to leave this 
court without trying to win the prisoner's discharge. He is one of my flock, 
and, as an English clergyman, as a Christian man, I feel bound to make an 
appeal in his favour. Will you permit me to address you ? " 

" Tt is entirely out of order," said the Chairman, " because you are not 
in the legal profession. Yet, out of respect for your position, we will suppose 
that you are speaking as a witness to character. You may proceed." 

" Then, Sir," said Lester,'"! shall not venture to touch the legal side 
of the question ; that I leave entirely in your hands, merely soliciting you to 
read the law as leniently for the prisoner as the perfoimance of your duty 
will permit. I shall merely appeal to you as men, to remember the weakness 
of our common human nature, and, as true Christians, to bear in mind that 
charity and forgiveness of injuries belong to our daily duties. That man, 
as I have discovered, has suffered much through ill health, and probably 
there is not another in Crosswood who has endured more. Frequently, when 
we sat before the well-covered board, he with his wife and children crept 
with empty stomachs into bed, hoping to sleep away the painful sense of 
hunger. It is true that the Union gates were opened for him, but had he 
entered, his wife and children would have been parted from him ; and if the 
feelings of the husband and the father rose into rebellion against the separa- 
tion, we will not judge him unkindly for his error. But if it be granted that 
he violated the law by killing the hare, must we not grant, also, the greatness 
of the temptation ? Which of us, placed in his circumstances, as I have 
made them known to you, could have resisted it ? Did he break God's law 
when carrying the slain beast home for his family ? If we are to ask of 
heaven forgiveness of our sins, must we not all desire them to be as light as 
that for which he now seeks forgiveness from this Court ? " 

" We sit- here," interposed Bezley, " to administer the laws of the land, 
and ought not to permit you to insinuate aught against them." 

" I do not argue against the law of the land, neither is it my desire to 
lead men to violate it, but I cannot avoid perceiving, that when our poor 
human laws clash with those of Heaven, it becomes a positive duty on our 
part to side with the latter ; and if you send this man unpunished away, 
then will you be acting in accordance with the law of God. Unto whom 
much is given, from him much shall be expected ; but what has been given unto 
that man ? Nothing save the promise of rest when he sinks into the grave 1" 
{The chapter io be continued,) 
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CHAEACTEEISTICS OP THE BEFOEMATION.— XLL 

THB VOICE OF EEFOEM IN ITALY. 

Savonabqla conunenoed his mission of Beform as a preacher. His first 
attempt was a failure, but of this we say nothing ; for he was one of those 
men to whom failure is but the road to success. We look at him» therefore, 
in the full tide of his popularity at Brescia, where, even as an Arnold had 
done ages before, he has undertaken to raise his voice against the vice and 
corruptiou of ptiests and people, and to denounce woe to a Church that has 
forgotten its mission. An earnest purpose and an unconquerable will have 
triumphed oyer physical incapacity, over sneers and opposition, and he now 
stands before the people as the orator whose fire-vringed words enter into their 
very souls, and as the prophet who sees a coming judgment, and foretells a 
day of woe. Let us take a passage from one of his sermons, which, while it 
furnishes an example of the mingled strain of reproach and prophetic denuncia- 
tion in which he indulged, shows, also, the boldness with wluch he attacked 
spiritual vidckedness in high places. 

" From the beginning of the world (so spake Savonarola) a wonderful and 
" inscrutable series of Divine judgments has appeared, wherein have been 
" revealed, not only the fearful anger, but, also, the patient lovingrkindness of 
** God. Not otherwise wUl it be in our corrupt times, from which all the 
" virtues have vanished, and in which all the vices are rampant. Those sunk 
" in vice will be invited to conversion, and mercy will be offered if they turn 
"to virtue, but justice will be, at length, executed on them if they persist 
" and persevere in vice. The popes have attained, through the most shameful 
" simony and subtlety, to the highest priestly dignities ; and, even then, when 
** seated in the holy chair, surrender themselves to a shamefully voluptuous 
"life, and an insatiable avarice. The cardinals and bishops follow their 
" example. No discipline, no fear of God, is in them. Many of them believe 
" in no God. The chastity of the cloister is slain, and they who should serve 
** God with holy zeal have become cold, or lukewarm, or worse. The princes 
"openly exercise tyranny. Their subjects encourage them in their evil 
" propensities, their robberies, adulteries, and sacrileges. But, after the 
" corrupted human race has abused for so many centuries the long-suffering of 
" God, then, at last, the justice of God appears, demanding that the rulers of 
" the people, who, with base examples, corrupt all the rest, should be brought 
" to heavy punishment. And let them not think to escape it." Here, then, 
was a man who dared to speak the truth, with a voice of power, without fear, 
and without favour ; and to prophesy that evil and oppression should not last, 
but that a due and just punishment should overtake those who wrought 
evil, however high their station, or great their seeming power. 

" I never said I was a prophet, yet this I say, that God sent me to 
"prophesy a scourge to Italy ; which, if I do, I lose my body j if I do not, I 
" lose my soul. " Such was Savonarola's own account of his prophetic mission, 
about which there has been more said in depreciation of him as a charlatan 
and a quack, than in respect of anything else he did or said. Was he a 
prophet ? Only in the sense that many others, who have seen clearly that sio 
necessarily ends in misery, that departure from obedience to God's laws is 
sure to bring a compensatory punishment, can be said to be prophets. 
Savonarela dearly saw that the social state was such that it could not possibly 
continue, and he prophesied no more than this. * But,' say some, * he 
'represented himself as God's messenger, in this matter.' He did so; nor 
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needs he auy excuse for this. He was God's messenger, and he firmly believed 
himself to be no less. He was God's messenger, we say, as is every man 
who brings a new truth home to the common aj^prehension, or who, with a 
voice of earnestness, denounces the evil thing, and clears a way for men's 
acceptance of the Good and the Tnic. 

Shall we not say that all such men are really inspired by God ? There are 
some who start with horror at the idea of attributing inspiration to Savonarola, 
and there are many more who deny inspiration to any who have lived since a 
given date — ^who speak as though God's spiiitual treasury was exhausted some 
centuries ago. We are not among those ; we can as well believe in the 
inspiration of men in the pi*esent day as in that of the men of the past. If 
Paul were inspired, why not Savonarola ? But, say some, Do you, then, believe 
that all that Savonarola did and said was the work of God ? Nay, not so ; 
neither do we believe that all that Paul did and said was God's work. We 
can see serious defects in both, we recognize falsity in much that was said, 
written, and believed by each of them ; while we cannot be blind to the fact 
that, as earnest workers out of good for man, as men who sought to spread 
God's truth abroad (so for as they saw it), they were literally inspired by the 
Spirit of God. Every man who earnestly strives to obey His Will ever is so. 
God is ever near to the sod of the man who seeks to do His Will, and perform 
Hiis Laws. Why, then, it may be asked, do such men ever make mistakes P 
why, being inspired, are some of their actions absurd, some of their sayings 
folly ? This is a question which, until we have amvcd at a more perfect 
knowledge of the relations between the Divine and human, cannot be fully 
answered. Thus much, however, we may say, that by Inspiration is not to 
be understood a process of education, but a spirit imparted by the Deity to 
His child; and when the soul is properly attuned for the purpose, finding 
expression in various ways, here creating the great poet-teacher, there the 
earnest worker for Truth and Goodness. 

In the year 1487, when Savonarola was at the height of his popularity 
and success at Brescia, he received an invitation to assume the office of Prior 
of the Dominican Convent of San Marco, at Florence, from Lorenzo ''the 
"Magnificent." The motives of Lorenzo in giving this invitation were 
doubtless derived from the celebrity which had now attached itself to 
Savonarohi's name ; -he wished to add one more to the notabilities whom, as 
the patron of art and literature, he had gathered together in Florence. 
Savonarola accepted the invitation, hoping that, as prior of San Marco, his 
voice would be more powerful in achievmg that reform which he had already 
sought to bring about in the monasteries of the Dominicans — at least, he knew 
he would have the opportunity of working out a reform in San Marco itself. 
Thus much he afterwards accomplished, leading thereby to the secession of 
the monks under his governance from the main body of the order, a thing 
which had much to do with the enmity displayed towards him by the Domi-* 
nican body in the latter part of his career. 

Other motives, there can be no doubt, also, led to his decision in this 
matter. Florence had become, under the government of the Medici, one of 
the most powerful of the Italian States, but, at the same time, one of the most 
depraved. The luxury, which had come as the result of its wealth, brcwight 
its never-filing firuit, in the shape of depraved morals among the citizens. 
If, therefore, Savonarola could do aught to reform Florentine mannera, he 
would not alone do a good work there, but one which would stand conspicuous 
to all the world, and would affect all Italy. He had no thought of becoming 
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the sycophant and partizan of the Medician house — he accepted the office, 
the invitation having come unsought, because he thought that his means of 
doing good would be thereby enhirged. It is necessary to bear these 
considerations in mind in judging of the after-conduct of this man, so much 
censured by Boscoe, and others, on the ground of base ingratitude. In 
Florence, at this time, the tone of society was entirely corrupt. The people 
were not alone immoral, but servile, too. The wealth and magnificence of 
Lorenzo had become objects of worship to the degraded Florentines, and, 
while flattering their vanity, and ministering to their vices, he had succeeded 
in overthrowing the ancient republican constitution, and establishing himself 
as a despot. Savonarola looked upon this state of things with sorrow, and 
felt that, before he could hope to do aught in reforming the social state of 
Florence, it would be necessary to exorcise this evil spirit of servility to 
wealth and magnificent vice. At least, he would set an example to the people 
\n so far that he himself would not truckle to the Medician despot — of this 
he was determined. If, as the preacher, he were to be successful in his aims, 
at least, he must not begin by paying court to the idol of this degraded people. 
Thus it will be easily understood that the state of mind in which Savonarola 
assumed his office and duties at San Marco was one of opposition to the 
spiritual and political condition of things in Florence. As the teacher of 
truth, as the pioneer of a better condition of things, he felt bound in every 
way to protest, both by word and action, against all that he viewed as the 
predisposing causes of the evils existent among the people there. 

It had been the constant custom for the new Priors of San Marco, on 
their induction into the office, to pay a formal visit to the palace of the 
Medici, as a mark of respect to the reigning family, who idso were the 
patrons of the cloister. Here, then, was an opportunity for Savonarola to 
mark his sense of the servility which had allowed the Medici to become mas- 
ters in Florence ; moreover, he felt that he could not consistently do this 
and pursue the path he had marked out for himself as the right one. He 
accordingly omitted to comply with the custom. On being remonstrated 
with, Savonarola asked, " Who has raised me to this dignity, Lorenzo or 
'* Grod P " Like many other religious enthusiasts, Savonarola believed that 
all that befell him was the work of special providence on the part of the 
Deity. If, however, it was not God, it could not be said to be Lorenzo, con- 
sistently with the rules of the Church, which allowed not of lay patronage. 
Savonarola believed it was God, and no one could say it was not. " Let us, 
** then," he said, " render thanks to God, to whom they are due, and not to 
"mortal man I " 

Lorenzo felt that Savonarola was no common antagonist ; and, being a 
wary man, he thought it well to seek by any means to enlist him in his ser- 
vice. But Lorenzo little knew the man he had to deal with. In pursuance 
of his design, however, he determined to visit the Prior, as the Prior would 
not visit him. Lorenzo accordingly made frequent visits to the Church of 
San Marco, where Savonarola preached, and by what he heard felt only the 
more convinced that it was necessary to bind this man to his interests. 
Lorenzo will therefore visit the cloister itself; of course, dignity forbade his 
doing so ostensibly to see the Prior. He accordingly made a point of walk- 
ing in the garden more than once in the hope of meeting Savonarola, who, 
however, carefully avoided him. One day the brethren inform the Prior, 
" Lorenzo is in the garden ! " " Has he desired my presence? " " No ! " 
" Be it so I let him tarry and continue his devotions I " The monks look 
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aghast ; but Lorenzo has to depart without seeing the Prior. So, as courtesy 
fails, he will try bribes. Savonarola's answer to his bribe was a public one, 
delivered from his pulpit : " A good dog barks always, in order to defend his 
'* master's house, and if a robber ofiPers him a bone or the like, he pushes it 
*' aside, and ceases not therefore to bark." Lorenzo now feels that he is 
beaten. Here, at least, is a man whom flattery cannot cajole, nor bribes 
divert from his path. 

Savonarola pursued his path, careless of the frowns of those in power, or 
the censure of the servile flatterers who had gathered round them. He had 
it in hand to raise this Florentine people from their degradation, and he 
would do it, come what might. He had no personal enmity to Lorenzo ; on 
the contrary, he recognised the intellectual gifts of the man, but was not dis- 
posed on that account to shut his eyes to the moral evils arising out of the 
luxurious slavery into which it had led the Florentines. Savonarola had his 
mind open to the fact, that the political servility which had forgotten the 
ancient freedom of the republic, was but the expression of a moral degenera- 
tion on the part of the people ; he felt that they had forgotten their rights as 
citizens, because they had become bad men. He saw no hope for them until 
the servile spirit which led them to bow to the Medician rule could be 
changed for the spirit of freedom. His political views were thus the 
effluence of his religious spirit. And so in burning words, day after day, he 
preached to the people of their duties as men and their rights as citizens. He 
not only preached but practised ; and the pure life of the man lent force to 
the words of the preacher. Such a man never speaks in vain ; all that was 
left of worth and high-mindedness in the State of Florence gathered round 
him. Even Lorenzo himself was constrained to say, " Besides this man I 
"have never seen a true monk." Thousands hung upon his words ; people 
came from far and near to listen ; so general was the desire to hear that the 
shops in Florence were shut until after the morning preaching, and night 
after night the Church of San Marco was besieeed by persons desirous to 
gain admission, and who were willing to wait all night in the street that they 
might be sure of an entrance in the morning ; hundreds were turned away 
di^ by day, who could And no admission, for no sooner was the Church 
opened than it filled. No wonder that Lorenzo and the Medician party be- 
gan to fear that Savonarola's success boded no good to them. 

Flatteries and bribes having failed him, what shall the Medician despot 
do ? He had long been hoping to rivet his chain on the Florentine people, 
and shall he be thwarted by this mere monk ? But what shall he do ? Well, 
he will appeal to Savonarola's patriotism. And so five " prudent and noble" 
citizens are commissioned by him to expostulate with Savonarola, and persuade 
him to preach in a different manner, " for the sake of the public weal and 
"peace." "You say you have come to me for the public welfare," was 
Savonarola's reply, " I tell you it is not so : Lorenzo be Medici has sent 
^^you unto me. Tell him, in my name, he is a Florentine, and the first in the 
" State, I, a foreigner and a poor brother, yet will it happen that he must go 
" hence, and I remain here." He spake as a prophet, and yet with certainty ; 
for he spake in that faith which fills the souls of all true men, that righteous- 
ness and truth must in the end prevail. He knew that he must be victor ; 
as yet, however, he saw not that he would be victim too. It is ever so with 
such as he. Such men look only at the great end in view. With eye and 
heart fixed on that, they press on, oblivious of what lies between. 

JAS. L. GOODING. 
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THE POEMATION OP CHARACTER. 

In studying the history of Creation, as written out in everlasting characters 
on the stone walls of the earth, the attention of the geologist is unavoidably 
drawn to the fact that there has been a constant progression, not merely 
onward, but upward also ; that is to say, the progression of creation was not 
merely a continued existence but also a constant development. Thus, in the 
flora, and the animal forms, found in the earliest period at which life became 
possible, we perceive a mechanism of the very simplest kind, and as we come 
nearer and nearer to the time at which man came to people the earth with 
the highest form of being yet created, there is ever found a gradual increase 
of complexity. We have, on more than one occasion, adverted to the fact 
of the parallelism existing between the physical and the moral and mental 
world, have called the attention of our readers to the consideration that the 
same grand and yet simple law of progress holds good in all, and that the 
mode of progression in the moral and intellectual world has been like that in 
the phvsical creation, onward and upward. In looking at the evolution of 
the sciences, we have a proof of this. The earliest developed were the 
simplest, and, as we come nearer to the present time, we find a constant 
increase of complexity. Look back through the centuries, to what seems to 
be the very dawn of history, and it is still found that a science of mathema- 
tics was existent. Ask for the discoverer of this science, seek the era of its 
discovery, and you fail in obtaining any information on these points, because 
the knowledge of both is lost in the far-off antiquity. But ask for the age of 
the discovery, and the names of the discoverers, of any of the physical sciencei^ 
chemistry or physiology, for instance, and the answer is at hand. The 
reason is that the one is a simple the others complex sciences $ the one deals 
with the simple element of numbers, the others with many elements besides 
number— as, for instance, force, space, extension, and many more. And fis 
we progress upwards, in the scientific hierarchy, the complexity becomes even 
greater ; so oomfdex, in fact, that many fields of inquiry have not yet been 
subjected to scientific systematising. 

As man stands at the head of creation, is, in fact, a microcosm, gathering 
up into himself all the lower elements, so it may be easily imagined that the 
sciences which relate peculiarly to him, would be found the most complex of 
all, and consequently the least developed. Such is the fact ; and while the 
abstract and physical sciences have been brought to a state of completion, 
politics, ethics, social statics, and those which deal with humanity as their 
subject matter, can scarcely be said to have become systematised into sciences 
at all. To do this will be the work of a future time. Now, what is involved 
in this ? Look back a few centuries, to the time when the physical sciences 
were in the same predicament, and what do we find ? That all sorts of 
absurd theories and foolish superstitions possessed the minds of men with 
r^ard to the physical Universe ; absurd theories and foolish superstitions 
w&ch are yet far from being eradicated from ignorant minds, and which it 
has ever been the work of the Priest to keep alive* and the destruction whereof 
he has ever opposed most strenuously and virulently. 

It is not until the various discovered facts in any sphere of thought or in* 
quiry have been fully systematised into a science, and that science hes laid hold 
on the popular mind, and gained the popular, credence, that the theories •nd 
superstitions which, in former times, have usurped the place of the truth, can 
be driven away and destroyed. So it is we find that in politics, ethics, social 
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statics, and all those spheres of inquiry whieh rdaie to the condition, rights, 
duties, and progress of mankind, absurd theories still hold their ground, and 
the beliefs even of the educated portion of the public may proper^ be termed 
superstitions ; and in this fact we see the reason why the priest and the 
theologian still remain powerful to teach and enforce false ideas of man's duty 
and human rights. For where so much is mere theorising, the theorising of 
the pulpit easily passes muster, and is accepted as correct by a large number 
of men. Not until there shall exist amongst us a real man- science ; that is, 
not until the facts regarding human progress, and the social conditions under 
which the same is most easily achieved, shall have been systematised*— not 
until then, will the theorist become powerless, or superstition be rooted out 
from these spheres of thought. 

An illustration of these principles is found in the fhlse and ridiculous 
theories which have obtained among us, and which are still mooted and 
believed by so many, regarding the formation of human character. Later 
generations wiU look upon the various systems of educational training in 
YOffue amongst us, and wonder that ever men could have been so foolish as to 
beneve in them. They will look back and see how the time, which should be 
spent in developing and directing the moral and emotional in our children, 
those precious years in which they are open to receive and retain good im- 
pressions, are wasted in drilling them into repeating by rote grammatical roles, 
or in giving them what is termed a classical education ; they will see how the 
means of creating upright, self-reliant, self-helping, men and women are 
' entirely neglected, and the young man or young woman sent out to fight the 
great battle of life without any of that moral armour which is alone their 
preservative from sin and ruin. And the wonder, on the part of wiser 
generations, in looking back upon this present time, will be, not that so much 
of yice and misery, wretchedness and sin, exist among us, but, that so 
much of greatness and goodness should be achieved by our people, in spite of 
the evil systems of training to which they are subjected. 

Looking, in fact, at the modes of education prevalent amongst us, we 
may say that this is a field in which superstition is still rife among all classes, 
for what is superstition but a belief in the value or truth of a thing which has 
no foundation in reason or fact ? And then, when we turn from the school 
education of our time to the religious training provided for us in our youth, 
we see still further evidence of the same truth. While, in the one, we observe 
an absence of all moral culture, in the other, we are met by the terrible faet 
that the training given is immoral, that truth is not alone neglected, but 
falsehood taught ; false views of man and duty, of God's character and man's 
relation to the Deity, are instilled into us in our earliest years ; and yet 
hundreds and thousands believe that this is good, superstition, standing in the 
way, preventing them from recognizing its true character, or knowing that 
the training received in early life, must necessarily produce evil results, and 
those only. 

But, with reference to this matter, we find, not only that superstition is 
still rife, but, theories, more or less absurd, more or less one-sided, are 
extremely common in our day. There is one party of theorists who believe 
that man is absolutely the creature of circumstances, and that his character 
may be formed for him, that is, altered and modified, according to the 
circumstances in which he is placed. The teaching is that by a system a 
moral change could be wrought ; remove the causes of vice and crime, that is, 
the external conditions which seem to produce them, and you would then 
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succeed in entirely destroying tbem. There is sufficient truth about this 
teaching to deceive many into believing it to be the whole truth. It is, 
however, deficient in one very important respect ; it wants practicality. We 
must take men and institutions as they are, and not as we would have them 
to be ; our reforms must not seek to overturn all existing institutiojis, or even 
offend every existing prejudice, but must be gradual and grow out of the 
wants of the time, otherwise they will fail of any effect. 

But, besides this, there is another evil in this teaching ; it allows too little 
for man's individuality, and its success must have destroyed, in destroying 
this, one of the best guarantees of progress. It is essentially a stationary 
system ; it seeks to do for men much that men must be left to do for them- 
selves, and so it destroys self-reliance and self-help. But it is not true that 
man is wholly the creature of circumstances ; he is possessed of freedom, 
and will exercise it under any circumstances. It is not true that man's 
character can be formed for him, he has a will of his own which must be 
taken into account. That man is not the creature of the influences brought 
to bear upon him is shewn in this, that so many rise superior to the evil 
influences of the early training of which we have already spoken, that, in spile 
of the schoolmaster and the priest, we yet meet with many capable of thinking 
for themselves, and acting as good and free men in the world. 

But do we, then, form our characters for ourselves ? Can it be said that 
man is wholly the arbiter of his fate ? Opposed to the class of theorists of 
whom we have been speaking is another class, who teach that he is so. Are 
they right? Let us look around us in the world, and we have not to look 
far before we see that they are wrong. Look at yon ploughman, who 
believes, and acts as though it were his true destiny to drive a plough, and 
be obedient to the parson and subservient to the squire, all his life long — is 
he the arbiter of his fate ? Nay, he dare not hold an opinion of his own, and 
is content to lie helpless in the position in which it has been his lot to be 
cast. He, and such as he, if they can be said to have any character at all, 
have had their character formed for them. And there are hundreds and 
thousands of such amongst us. 

In truth, then, both these theories embrace extreme views, and are one- 
sided statements of the facts regarding the formation of human character. 
Large numbers, like the ploughman, are the creatures of circumstances 
wholly ; and on all of us they exercise greater or less influence. It is not 
until, -and only in proportion as, a man rises into possession of active power 
of thought and volition, that he becomes capable of moulding circumstances 
and conquering fate. And inasmuch as it is but ^he few who ever rise into 
this sphere, we may say that the circumstances surrounding most men exer- 
cise a powerful influence upon their characters and on their fate. And never 
can even the greatest amongst us entirely free himself from their force. The 
truth, then, lies between the two theories, and while, on the one hand, we 
should never be blind to the capacity which man has to conquer adverse 
circumstances, and work out his own moral and mental elevation, we should, 
on the other hand, never forget that external influences are to some extent 
operant upon all ; and amongst these we must note especially those to which 
in their youthful years men are subjected ; for the influences brought to bear 
upon us in our early years are those which operate the most powerfully ; early 
impressions are ever the most difficult to conquer, and perhaps seldom is a 
complete conquest of them achieved. 

Our pulpits have aided in perpetuating false views on this subject. For 
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instance, how frequently they resound witli denunciations of the wicked sons 
of Eli, Hophni and Phineas ; and pity is lavished on old Eli for that he had 
sons so disobedient. In looking out into the world around us, we find many 
an Eli, with sons like him of old ; and our pity is too frequently, as in this 
case, reserved for the parent, while all our blame falls on the children. This 
is most unjust, and arises from false ideas with reference to the powers and 
duties of parents. It is the Elis generally who should be blamed ; for 
children are, in most cases, what their parents make them. The power of 
the parent is enormous, and with him it lies to make his child capable of 
leading a righteous manly life, or leaving him unprovided with those powers 
of fighting against temptation, without which he becomes the victim of those 
social influences which are sure to be brought to bear upon him when he goes 
out into life. In how many homes do we find that every whim and every wish 
of a wilful boy are gratified, and the will of the child is allowed to grow 
powerful without any corresponding sense of duty being inculcated. If parents 
were guided by a wise desh-e to bring up their children with true views of 
duty, the world would be far better than it is. But the developmeni»of the 
moral man is a thing almost entirely overlooked in our training of the young, 
and if, when they grow up, and go out into life, they err, let us not visit all 
the blame on their shoulders, and reserve our misplaced pity for the parent 
who has misused his powers, and neglected his duties. Let our theologians 
be just when they speak of this Eli, and of filial disobedience ; and, instead 
of holding up Eli as a man unfortunate in having such wicked sons, point 
out the truth, applicable to so many fathers in these days, that to the evil 
training and neglect of the parent, is mostly due the fact that the children 
are wicked and disobedient. 

JAS. L. GOODING. 
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JESUS KEEPING THE LAST PASSOVER. 

HisTOBiCAL criticism has no cause to blush for its answer, when, with its sister 
sciences, it is called unon to prove its worthiness, or to show the rate of its modern 
progress ; for, aided oy the patient study and philological researches of many 
eminent men, it has advanced toward perfection with as great speed as can be 
boasted by the proudest of modem sciences, so that at present it bids fair to be- 
come the crownii^ glory of literature. History has cast away all its earliest 
trammels, it is no k)nger the mere chamal-house it once was. Gould Hume or 
Robertson be resuscitated and introduced to the works of modern historical critics, 
German, French, and English, they would find it difBcult to divine the methods 
tibroDgh which such results have been achieved, and equally astonished by the vast- 
ness of the field of truth which has been recovered for our information. The 
machinery employed is entirely new and simple ; or, perhaps, not new in spirit, but 
newk applied to studies of this character. 

The modem critic, acting upon the principle so finely developed in the Baconian 
philosophy, takes nothing for granted while demonstration is possible ; he tests his 
details Wore using them as the bases of a general conclusion; thus he secures a 
de^ee of certainty which in former a^es was never legitimately arrived at. There 
was, indeed, a certainty in the olden tunes, but it was groundless ; being no better, 
no tmer, than the certainty of tliose who were not learned in the science of the 
heavens and the order of nature. They believed all that was written, just as if it 
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were impossible for authors to fall intc error ; or if they did not belieye all, the^ 
saeh portions were accredited as harmonised with their wishes or foregone con* 
elusions ; now men do not pursue that course. 

When a Niebuhr critically recomposes the history of Eome, or Grote or Hess 
that of Greece, results are arrived at which completely revolutionise the established 
notions of Athenian and Bx)man history. Both these nations lose much of the 
romance which formerly invested them ; but, fortunately, are thereby brought more 
completely within the pale of human interest. This, however, is not done without 
what many esteem to be an equivalent loss, in our being comj>elled to cease believ^ 
ing many of the beautiful stones associated with their early history. The poetical 
charm is dissolved^ and we are thrown back uuon the world of simple fad; to con- 
ceive their early colonists, as if they were moaem men, laying the foundation of a 
state. And so it is with the records of Europe in the Crusading and Middle A^s. 
We may accept their history as sung by troubadours or relatedby the !Romancists, 
and cannot fail to be delighted by the scenes and stories therein set forth ; we may 
accept as verities the accounts that have reached us in legend and son^, of the 
renowned Prince Arthur and the famous Knights of his Round Table, but in doiuff 
80, we exclude ourselves from the chance of properly comprehending the history S 
the periods in which those mythical personages are said to have lived. There are 
milhons who still believe the story ot William Tell as it is exhibited in the drama by 
Sheridan Knowles — who are as completely convinced of his having shot the apple 
on the head of his son, as they are of their own existence ; but no amount of con- 
fidence upon their parts will justify the modem historian in giving place to the 
story in any history of Switzerland. The same tale was told by Saxo-Grammaticus 
at least 100 years "before the supposed birth of William Tell. And what shall we 
say of our own Merb'n, of King Alfred and the cake burning, of Robin Hood, and 
other equally well-known characters F The historical critic does but breathe upon 
them and they vanish from the world of facts into that of fictions — where, however, 
they lose but little of their value. Por even if there had been no such person as 
William TeU| in the heart of man such an one liad been conceived, and was there- 
fore possible. Although Othello be but a creation of the imagination, he is known 
by us, and teaches us in his career qidte as much and as clearly as any of the real 
historical personages. And probably it will not be contested that even those who 
are the best known depend more upon the aid of an imaginative pea for their 
memory being handed aown to future ages, than they do upon the uiore accurate 
narratives of our colder historians. He, however, who touches as a critic the 
records of the past, does not deny the beauty of the stories, he denies only 
their objective truth; and when — ^as many have done — men call him soulless 
because of this rejection, they do but imitate the most ignorant members of the 
community, who imagine that because a surgeon performs painful operations he 
must be a man without heart and sympathy. 

The majority of readers in arrivmg at their conclusions, are too powerfully in- 
fluenced by what is called the beauty of the narrative, forgetting that all hi^r- 
wrought narratives betray the hand of the artist. The remark made when a touch- 
ing story is read, is that it ought to be true, and when it has once obtained circu- 
lation as a truth, it is ahnost impossible to convince men of the contrary. We have 
an instance of this in the celebrated story of the relief of Luoknow. At the time 
when the news reached us that the famous Havelock had out his way through all 
opposition and entered that city, there came a letter describing a touching incident 
of the relief. It was written when on every side death stared them in the face; 
and it seemed that no human skill could avert it any longer. They saw the mo- 
m^t approaoh for bidding farewell to earth, yet without feeling that unutterable 
horror wnich must have been experienced by the unhappy victims in other cities. 
They were resolved rather to die than to yield, and were fully persuaded that 
in twenty-four hours all would be over. The engineers had said so, and all knew 
the worst* Hie women strove to encourage - each other in performinff the light 
duties assigined to them, such as conveying orders to the batteries and supplying 
the men with provisions. The writer (a woman) said : '< £ had gone out to try 
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"and make myself useful, in company with Jessie Brown, the wife of a corporal 
" in my husband's regiment. Poor Jessie had been in a state of restless excite- 
" ment all through the siege, and had fallen away visibly within the last few days. 
" A constant fever consumed her, and her mind wandered occasionally, especially 
" that day, when the recollections of home seemed powerfully present'to her. At 
" last, overcome with fatigue, she lay down on the ground, wiapped up in her 
" plaid. I sat beside her, promising to awaken her, when, as she said, ' her father 
" ' should return from the plougliiug.' She at length fell into a profound slumber, 
" motionless, and, apparently, breatnless, her head resting in my lap. I myself 
" could no longer resist the inclination to sleep, in spite of the contmual roar of 
" the cannon. 

" Suddenly I was aroused by a wild unearthly scream close to my ear ; my 
"companion stood upright before me, her arms raised, and her head bent forward 
" in the attitude of hstening. A look of intense delight broke over her oounte- 
* nance, she grasped my hand, drew me towards her, and exclaimed, * Dinna ye 



"'hear itP dinna ye hear it? Ay, I'm no dreamin', it's 'the slogan of tie 
** ' Highlanders ! We're saved, we're saved ! ' Then, flinging herself on her knees, 
"she thanked God with passionate fervour. I felt utterly bewildered ; my English 
" ears heard only the roar of artillery, and I thought my poor Jessie was still ravmg ; 
" but she darted to the batteries, and I heard her cry incessantly to the men, 
" ' Courage ! courage ! hark to the slogan — to the Macgregor, the grandest of 
"'them a'. Here's help at last ! ' 

"To describe the effect of these words upon the soldiers would be impossible. 
" For a moment they ceased firing, and every soul listened in intense anxietv. 
"Gradually, however, there arose a murmur of bitter disappointment, and tne 
" wailing of the women, who had flocked to the spot, burst out anew as the Colonel 
" shook his head. Our dull lowland ears heard nothing but the rattle of the 
"musketry. A few moments more of this death-like suspense, of this agonisir- 




iiogan 
" ' comin' P D'ye hear ? d'ye hear ? ' 

"At that moment we seemed, indeed, to hear the voice of God in the distance, 
"when the pibroch of the Highlanders brought us tidings of deliverance, for now 
"there was no longer any (£ubt of the fact. The shrill, penetrating, ceaseless 
"sound, which arose above all other sounds, could come neither from the advance 
" of the enemy, nor from the work of the Sappers. No, it was indeed the blast of 
" the Scottish bagpipes, now shrill and harsh, as threatening vengeance on the foe, 
"then in softer tones, seeming to promise succour to their friends in need. Never 
" surely was there such a scene as that which followed. Not a heart in the Resi- 
"dency of Lucknow but bowed itself before God. All, by simultaneous impulse, 
" fell upon their knees, and nothing was heard but bursting sobs and the murmured 
"voice of prayer. Then all arose, and there rang out of a thousand lips a great 
" shout of joy, which resounded far and wide, and lent new vigour to that blessed 
"pibroch. To our cheer of * God save the Queen,' they replied by the well-known 
" strain that nerves every Scot to tears, * Should auld acquaintance be forgot,' etc. 

"After that, nothing else made an impression on me. I scarcely remember 
"what followed. Jessie was presented to the General on his entrance into the 
"fort, and at the ofticers' banquet her health was drunk by all present, while the 
"pipers marched round the table playing once more the familiar air of 'Auld 
"'langsyne.'" 

You cannot haye forgotten the enthusiasm with which this touching episode of 
the relief was repeated by all who had read it in the daily papers. Songs upon 
Jessie were composed, and sung to applauding audiences, and, for a time, there 
seemed to be but one desire in England — to see and shake the hand of the heroine. 
Yet with all its beauty and pathos, the story must be abandoned as groundless, 
notwithstanding its minuteness of detail and air of simplicity. No such event 
Occurred in Luclmow, and the first that was heard of it oy the gallant men who 
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defended the city, was when it was read by them from the English papers. An 
acquaintance of mine, who was there at the time, said to me not long ago, " I would 
"it were true, for the story is too good to be abandoned," and he but shares the 
common conviction ; for the majority of readers cannot avoid wishing it could be 

Sroven to be true. Miany are convinced that it is so, and in after affes there is no 
oubt it will be accepted with unquestioning faith. Jessie will fina thousands to 
advocate her claims, for they who repudiate them will be treated as semi-barbarians, 
and spoken of as men who have neither the sense of beauty, nor the love of truth 
to guide them in their decisions. 

At present the same is said of those who question the correctness of the po- 
pular theory relating to what is called " The Lord's Supper." It is so generally 
oelieved that Jesus instituted the Supper, that few can find patience enough to 
listen to any objections ; but although we allow that they who wiU not tolerate 
a free inquiry are honest, it is equally certain that the popidar theory has no sufficient 
foundation. Take^i as a whole, the narrative of how Jesus spent his last evening 
with the twelve before his arrest— especially as it is written in the fourth Gospel — 
is touchingly beautiful, and the amount of detail wrought into it, gives such a cha- 
racter of truthfulness to the whole, that we are desirous of believing it. And 
independently of that, it is impossible to conceive the pious trust of Christendom 
through so many ages, or to realise in thought, the joy of heart that "taking the 
"communion" has created for millions, without feeling desirous of believing 
the popular theory. Grey-headed old men and women, whose lives were once a 
perpetual round of care, toil, and want, unrelieved by those hours of gladness and 
prosperity which fell to the lot of their more fortunate brethren, have gone up to 
the table to "communicate," and found in that a consolation and source of 
strength which seemed to compensate them for all their pains and difficulties, 
their simple hearts were gladdened by the thought that he who had loved men so 
much haa set them an example of patience and loving kindness. I say not that 
men should rest content in suffering because others have suffered ; neither do I 
argue that submission is a solemn dut^, where the wrongs endured can be redressed; 
but, looking to the mental condition of those who suffered, and feeHng how 
incapable they were of working out higher principles, it is impossible to escape from 
a lingering fondness for that which brought them relief. Still we are bound . to 
cleave to the truth, and if the jwpular theory be untrue, we may not play with our 
consciences so far as to persuade ourselves of the contrary. If Jesus did not 
establish the Supper, then it is better candidly to admit the fact, and look elsewhere 
for the means of elevation. There are no considerations which should ever be 
allowed to hamper men in seeking to discover, or, when discovered, in accepting 
the Truth. What is based upon falsity, misconception, or ignorance, can never be 
truly sacred. To attempt to make it appear so, or, without remonstrance, to allow 
men to accept it as such, is to palter with our conscience, and to be forgetful of 
our duty. 



(To be continued.) 
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Captain Oscott here intei*posed with the observation — which he was but 
paiToting — that it is not for magistrates to violate the known laws of the land, 
and that, if those who do wrong are allowed to escape unpunished, there will 
be an end of justice, and the peace of society. 

Bezley, who had felt very uncomfortable while the Hector was speaking, 
took the cue from Oscott, and added that, if they were to consider, in every 
case, the intellectual condition of accused men, there would be no end to 
their inquiries, 

" I advise Mr. Lester," he continued, " seeing that the Bench allows him 
to speak, to confine himself to the actual facts of the case. Let him. prove 
that the prisoner did not take the hare, or thatj having it in his possession, 
he had lawfully obtained it. We shall then know what to do, but all these 
remarks about the laws of God, good in themselves, are entirely out of place.' 
We are Christian men, and every gentleman upon the Bench believes the 
Word of God, but let us have things in their right places. Sermons in the 
pulpit, and legal arguments in our Courts." 

Before Lester could go on with his appeal, another worthy magistrate — 
the Solon of Crosswood — interposed his opinion that, 

" The Reverend gentleman, who has somewhat irregularly been permitted 
to address the Bench, is evidently labouring under the false impression that 
punishment is an evil, and that it is a good and virtuous thing to obtain the 
release of a guilty man. All that he has said has been based upon that theoiy 
of justice. Now I protest against the doctrine, as being at vai-iance with all 
sound moral principles. The fact is, that, throughout the universe, so far as 
we know it, punishment accompanies, or follows immediately after, the 
violation of law. I am not a divine, but I know that God does not allow the 
Yoi- VI. New Series, Yoi.. II S 
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guilty to escape, and, consequently, it is impossible for me to consent to sit 
here, by my silence approving the doctrines laid down by the mistaken, but 
well-intentioned Kector of the parish. God punishes the breaker of laws, and 
we are but imitating Him when we punish the wrong-doer. It is a solemn 
duty we owe to both our country and God to do this ; and, therefore, I hope, 
if the gentleman has any other observations to offer, he wHl not found them 
upon such irrational and pernicious theories." 

Lester felt indignant at being thus lectured, yet it was with perfect com- 
posure that he resumed his address. 

*' It has been rightly urged," he said, *' that the violation of law 
involves punishment, but, in admitting this, we must carefully avoid con- 
founding the human with the Divine. If a man goes begging when he is 
hungry, God does not punish him through the stings of conscience ; but if a 
man commits murder, I feel assured that the terrors of a guilty conscience 
wiU not fail to avenge the murdered one. It will follow from this, that if we 
make a law against begging, and punish men by imprisonment for asking bread 
when they are hungry, we must not expect their consciences to punish also. 
It is wrong in the nature of things for a man to take the life of his neigh- 
bour, but not so with the bird that builds in our eaves. Every one feels at 
liberty to kill a rat or a sparrow— why not a hare or a pheasant P The mere 
human an*angements made about these things do not change their intrinsic 
nature, and, consequently, the conscience will never plead in favour of our 
artificial game-laws. Then, as regards the sin of permitting the guilty to go 
free, I do not acknowledge that tliis man is guilty of any sin ; he has broken 
one of the artificial, but not one of the Divine laws, and I am morally justified 
in asking that be shall be pardoned ; but even were it otherwise, even had 
he actuaUy sinned, I should stiU ask the same. When, as a clergyman, I 
repeat the words, 'Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive those who 
trespass against us,' they have, to my mind, this meaning, that I should not 
ask God to forgive me, if I cannot forgive the wrongs I nave endured at the 
hands of my fellow-men. Moreover, it is the foundation of our Christian 
faith, that God does forgive sin without inflicting any punishment. And 
when 1 ask the Bench to deal leniently with the prisoner, I do it with the 
assurance that every gentleman present knows he has not committed a crime. 
You are naturally desirous to prevent your pastime being interfered with, 
and, to gain your ends, may send the accused to prison ; but if this be your 
resolve, then I declare you to be violators of the Divine laws, inasmuch 
as you will be guilty of selfishly poisoning the very springs of justice, and of 
adding agony to the sufferings of a poor, friendless man. Gentlemen, I 
have done." 

The Bench rose, and retired for some minutes, but on th#ir return it was 
evident that "Walters was doomed. 

EaJph Poinder now prepared himself for the performance of his task in 
passing sentence. "Prisoner," said he, "we have listened with un- 
usual consideration to the observations addressed to us on your behalf by 
the Rector of this parish. We all entertain the highest respect for his known 
character as a philanthi-opist, which has gained him the esteem of many of our 
townsmen ; and feeling that his appeal to us as Christians could not be over- 
looked, the court, with few interruptions, permitted him to pursue a course 
of advocacy which would not have beep tolerated in any other person. Had a 
legal gentleman argued as he has done, the Court must have stopped him ; and 
now that he has been^heard, we cannot but feel that if his views were reduced 
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to practice there would be an end- of all law and government ; society would 
be rained if magistrates were to act as he,^througli mistaken kindness, advises. 
If all oflPendera were pardoned, ojffences would soon be trebled. Probably a 
time will arrive — it is so set forth in the Sacred Scriptures, and must therefore 
be true — a time will come, when there will be neitherrobbery nor murder, and 
then it will be easy to act upon the principles which have been so earnestly 
laid down by Mr. Lester. But we must deal with men and things as they 
are ; just now, such a course would be as pernicious as it would be illegal and 
un-Christian. And in naming the latter I think it is but right to say that this 
Court always proceeds upon Christian principles— we cannot recognise any 
others. Our laws are Christian laws, the fact of their having been made by 
Christian men is sufficient to satisfy us with regard to their nature ; we, there- 
fore, have nothing further to do than justly to administer them. Now it is 
clearly against the laws for any unlicensed person to take possession of any 
kind of game; and you, prisoner, cannot plead that you were ignorant of the 
law, for, by endeavouring to hide the hare under your smock frock, you gave 
evidence of your knowledge." 

A subdued murmur ran through the Court,^ proving that the listeners 
appreciated the acuteness of the observation. 

Poinder was greatly pleased with this recognition of his skiU. *' Had 
you," he continued, ** carried it openly along the road the Court would have 
judged your conduct differently, but, taking the case as it stands, we shall 
not be doing justice unless we inflict the full penalty in the shape of a fine, 
which, with the addition of expenses, must be paid before leaving the Court, 
or you will be committed to prison for the space of three calendar months.'* 

During the delivery of this address the prisoner became deadly pale, and 
clutched convulsively at the rail in front of the little box in which he stood. 
His condition was all the more painful to the observer because of his inability 
to utter his grief. When his fate was announced he almost shrieked out ; — 

" Oh, good gentleman, have mercy upon me, have mercy upon me ! For 
the love o' God don't send me to prison I it will break my heart if I go to 
prison ! I never in all my life stole anything from my masters or neighbours. 
You'll kill me if you send me to prison." Falling upon his knees he cried, 
" Pray don't send me to prison, I know it will be the death of me if you do." 

There was something in the voice and manner of the pleading man which 
painfully impressed every listener, and even Ealph Poinder hdf wished the 
words he had uttered could be recalled. Glancing around the Bench he 
seemed to be inviting a recommendation to mercy, but no one spake. 
Pausing an instatt, as if to collect courage to place the man beyond the hope 
of release, he named the amount both of the line and the expenses ; the latter 
having been whispered into his ear by the clerk. 

Had the whole moveable property of Walters — merely cottage furni- 
tare — been sold by public auction it would not have yielded the sum named. 
This fact was pretty well known to the Bench, for it was true of all men in Ms 
condition. But had it been proposed to raise the sum by means of a sub- 
scription there would have been no difficulty in immediately collecting it ; for, 
secretly, nearly every magistrate then upon the bench would have given his 
share. They had no passionate desire to send this man to prison ; but, being 
desirous of making an example, they seized the opportunity, and agreed to his 
incarceration. They were all alarmed, however, by the increasing pallor of 
the prisoner, who, when the Chairman had done speaking, reeled ominously, 
and then fell forward, foaming a little at the mouth like one in a fit. In an 
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instant every gentleman on the Bench was upon liis feet, while many willing 
hands seized tiie prisoner to loosen his neckerchief and bathe his forehead. 

One of the magistrates, a retired London physician, who had made a very 
large fortune in his profession, pressed forward to ascertain the real state of 
affairs, nor was he long in di'awing forth the little case containing lancets 
which had never been used. Steady was the hand of the veteran when, 
for the first time for twenty years, he opened a vein, from which, however, no 
blood came. Ten minutes had not elapsed before all was over, the prisoner 
had been set at liberty by a superior judge, and -then it was every one in Court 
felt that had mercy been shown by those who sat upon the Bench this sad 
ending would not have occurred. Yet for a time none spake their thoughts, 
for all were terror-stricken by the sadness of the visitation. The physician 
merely announced that life was hopelessly extinct, adding, " There can be no 
doubt that Mr. Lester is correct in saying this poor fellow has, for some time 
past, been living upon food both bad in quality, and insufficient in quantity. 
Probably, for some months past, he has not had one good meal of fresh meat, 
such as a man should have. He was shaken by want far more than by actual 
disease, as thousands of his class generally are. His emaciated frame betrays 
that painful fact. And now that this 3ad excitement has happened, the strain 
put upon his nerVous system being more than he could bear, some vessel in 
the brain has given way, and his death must be ascribed to an apoplectic 
attack. Poor fellow ! poor fellow !" he added, " he has been hardly entreated." 

These words were uttered not in the cold manner of one who merely 
announces a scientific truth, but quietly and with great feeling. Silence 
reigned again, for none of the magistrates cared to utter a word. 

Lester, standing beside the corpse, broke it, saying, " Here, in presence 
of our dead brother, let us endeavour to school ourselves into punishing less 
and forgiving more. God will judge him more generously than he was judged 
by his brethren upon earth. In the hour of hunger he took a hare and was not 
forgiven ; may they who denied him pardon, and who now know the intensity of 
his agony, learn the great lesson that they who pardon the transgressions of 
those who are poor, hungry, and ignorant, are but dealing justly with men, 
and paying due homage unto God. In a few days, although perhaps not so sud- 
denly, we also must journey the way that he has gone ; and if we do but closely 
scan the lineaments of his dead face, we shall learn the nothingness of those 
miserable vanities upon which we so readily set our hearts. We live as though 
life were a dream and death a delusion. But they are both stern realities which 
should neither be foolishly idled away nor insanely mocked. Let us have done 
with childish play and become as earnest men, who will use the world wisely 
and deal out justice to all God's suffering children. In savage lands that 
man's death could not have been thus caused. It is only here, in the centre 
of Christianity, that men die through hunger and systematically unjust treat- 
ment, while there is plenty in the land and knowledge to do well. We may 
take shame to ourselves that it is so, but certainly there is no hope of things 
becoming better, beyond this, that we shall each do better than we have 
hitherto done." 

Here a wild unearthly wail rang through the Court, piercing eveiy heart 
and that the more sharply because all knew from whom it proceeded, and 
how utterly impossible it was to say or do anything which would serve to 
relieve the widowed woman's distress. 

The officers of the Court vainly endeavoured to hold her back, for her 
appeals rendered them powerless. Three men stood firmly against the door 
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9ud presented a barrier she could not force out of the way, but they stood 
not long to offer resistance to her entrance. 

** If you are men," she said in a low, sad tone, " you will let me kiss his 
cheek once iiiorc while it is warm." 

Their arms dropped instantly, and in another minute the head of the 
corpse was pressed to her heart. But no tear came, nor did she utter a word, 
for her sorrows were unutterable. With her head bent down until the 
living and the dead cheeks met together, she sat for at least five minutes, and, 
as if fascinated, there was not one who rose to leave the Court. Then, 
bounding up, she glared upon the Bench with all the fury of some wild 
animal, and cried — 

" You have murdered my good husband because he tried to bring home 
meat for his hungry children. May God's curse, and the curse of the father- 
less and the widow, rest upon all your hares. He never poached, never 
touched anything that wasn't his own, but I'll teach his boys to have 
revenge, I'll teach 'em to kill every hare in the country, and while my curse is 
upon you all you cannot injure them and will not prosper." 

"Order! order!" cried the constable-keeper of the Court, but in a 
subdued voice. 

" Order," cried the woman. " And now that you have killed him would 
you stop me from talking about it. Order ! order ! why didn't you cry out 
* order ' when they were telling my poor husband that he should go to prison ? 
The murderers! But I have cursed them, and the God above will not let 
the widow's curse fail. They are full to-day, but maybe to-morrow they'll be 
as empty as he and the children have been for weeks together." 

At this moment her wild eye lighted upon Captain Oscott, and she 
fancied — ^but wrongly so— that he was laughing at her. She flew at him with 
a savageness of demeanour never surpassed, and, had it not been for the assist- 
ance rendered by various persons in the Court, his fine person would have 
been seriously damaged. 

" Come," said the trembling Chairman, "the woman is mad, heed her 
not, but send her away.*' 

"Better send her to prison for three months in place of her husband," 
whispered a voice, so loudly as to be heard all through the court. 

The Chairman looked vainly round to discover the bold speaker, but, 
failing to identify him, the bench arose, and within ten minutes the court was 
cleared of all save the corpse and the widow. 

On his way home, Lester was accosted by Sam Stokes, who, cap in hand, 
congratulated him upon his efforts. 

" I told the poor soul to call and see you, Sir, because I thought, meetin' 
her in her misery, you would try to get justice done to her husband." 

" I am obliged to you, Sam, for your good opinion, but, in presence of 
what has just occuiTcd, I must express the wish that you would attend more 
to what you hear in church on Sundays." 

"Well, Sir," replied the sturdy shoemaker, "I think I do attend to it. I tries 
to do so. It was through attending to what I heard there that I thought of 
sending Mrs. Walters to you. It was only the other Sunday you were tellin' 
us * to do by other people, as we wants 'em to do by us ' — I liked that 
sermon very much. So, says I, when I heard of this poor labourin' fellow 
being in trouble, now's the time to give our Hector a chance ; for, you see, 
Sir, I know'd if you had been in his fix you'd ha' wanted somebody to do a 
good turn for you. But it ain't I as needs to be told to attend to what you 
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say ill church— it's the big people as needs that. They sits and looks 
as if the sermon waru't meant for them, but only for their servants and 
labourers ; and, in the Court to-day, they didn't agree to make it light for 
Walters, nor you couldn't shame 'em into it." 

" You were there, were you ?" asked Lester. 

"Yes, Sir, I was, and I knows that you'll have plenty o* cause to remem- 
ber your being there. Thev'll never forgive you for interfering in game cases. 
The Chairman said a good many fine things about *respectin' you' for your 
being good, but I saw the devil in his eye all the while, and he ain't Ralph 
Poinder if he don't do you some injury." 

" Was it you, Sara, ihat whispered about sending the widow to prison ?" 

" Yes, Sir, it was, and they had just as well done it as sent her husband. 
They know'd he wasn't a poacher, but then they wanted to get hold of some- 
body for a sort o' scarecrow, so they sentenced him. But I was glad to see 
their fright. They'd give anythin' to undo this day's work." 

" But, Sam, they had no thought of killing the man." 

" No, that they hadn't," replied Stokes, "for then they wouldn't have 
done it. But, if he had lived and gone to gaol, what he would have had to 
suffer ! And what about his family he while was there ? What do they care 
for the hunger and sufferin' ? It's a good deal better for the poor fellow 
that he's gone out of all trouble, for if he had lived he would either have 
become a drunkard, or thro' shame he would not have held up his head 
agm. 

" It is a sad day's work, Stokes, yet we must not judge them too severely; 
they were more mistaken than wicked." 

" Perhaps so. Sir, perhaps so ; but its odd that all their mistakes should 
be so tembly one-sided. For my part I don't believe it. I say that they 
don't care a rush for the people, more than for what they gets out of 'em. 
And, all the while that they are talkin' about their respect for you, they don't 
mean a word of it. The fact is, they use you as a sort of policeman, to 
keep the people in order. Pardon me. Sir, for speakin' so very plain, but 
it's the truth, and nothin' else." 

Lester felt that no argument was needed to prove this, for he had already 
arrived at the same conclusion. Desiring, however, to avoid making Stokes 
his confessor, he asked him when the next meeting of the Inquirers would be 
held. 

The desired information was furnished, but Sam added, " K, Sir, you will 
allow an ignorant man, like me, to give advice, I should say, don't you come 
to that meetin'." 

" Why not ? I promised to attend, and, moreover, I sl^ould like to answer 
several of the objections I heard raised when I was with you." 

" Perhaps so, Sir. Not that I think you can make much of a hand at 
that. But now that this game case has happened, all the magistrates will 
want very badly to believe somethin' wrong to say agin you. And they'll tell 
people that you came to our meetin' to teach our doctrines. They dam't say 
much about the hare business, but of the other affair they can talk loudly 
enough. And the fact is, that all the big people will say you are not the 
right sort of a man to be in the Church. So, I think. Sir, it would be better 
for all parties if you don't come." 

" I'm obliged to you for your advice, but it is my duty to attend, and if 
people are wicked enough to misrepresent my actions, the responsibility will 
rest upon their shoiddcrs. Yet why should you care about what they say ? 
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You are not a believer, and I am astonished that you do not advise me to do 
what will injure the cause to which you arc opposed." 

" Why, you see. Sir, it's so very uncommon for us to find anybody who 
will try to understand woikin* folks, that we don't like to lose 'em when 
they turn up. I know you can do a deal of good for poor people in Cross- 
wood if you keeps clear of our society. I know you won't speak wrong about 
us ; but if you take our part, then none of the people will listen to anythin' 
you say. They never inquired, and won't listen to 'em as does. And the 
beat way for a man to lose his character is to join our society, for it doesn't 
matter what wicked things are said about him, if he is one of us everybody 
believes it. If somebody was to say that I get drunk and beat my wife, half 
• the people in this place 'ud say it was just like me, and, o' course, it was all 
along o' what they call my infidelity. But if the same thing was said o' some 
o' the church or chapel people, it wouldn't be believed." 

" That is easily accounted for by this, that we expect unbelievers to be 
bad men, believers to be good ones." 

" Yes, Sir, you expect it, I dare say, but it don't turn out that way. I 
don't find that it's mostly atheists that gets into debt and cheats their neigh- 
bours ; the fact is, that all the bad fellows profess to be Christians, just so as 
the better to get on a-cheatin' their neighbours ; so that our party keeps 
pretty clear o' the rogues. And most o' 'em as gets into prison calls 'emselves 
believers. But, depend upon it, Sir, now that you have gone about to do the 
workin' people good, and have flung some hard words at the heads of the 
rulers hereabouts, it would ruin all your plans if it was to be known that you 
attended our meetin', unless, perhaps, if it was thought that you came to put 
us down, which, o' course, can't be done." 

"Why are you so positive about what cannot be done ? How do you 
know that I am not prepared openly to refute every objection which was 
ui^ed the other evening P " 

" No offence. Sir, but I am sure you can't do it. I have read enough to 
know that the objections ain't to be got rid of. If they were, why, then, 
Christian people wouldn't get so angry about it. The truth is, that they 
knows the thing isn't to be done ; that's why they gets to be so peppery 
about it. But, Sir, I do hope as you'll take my advice, not to come to our 
meetin', I know as it'll be the best in the end for all parties." 

" Well, Sam, I shall consider the subject before decidiug. Of course, 
for the sake of those who are there, I ought to attend ; while, for the sake of 
others who never attend such "meetings, I should remain away. And yet, 
perhaps, so far as the practical Christian virtues are concenied, they who 
attend are little, if any, inferior to those who remain away. I believe in 
many senses you are a better Christian than they are who denounce you." 

By this time they had reached the rectory gate, and Sam went his way, 
leaving the Hector to tell the story of the day to Ella and Barrington, who was 
there to dinner. 

That night he was closely occupied in endeavouring to solve the problem 
how it happened that the unbeliever, Sam Stokes, acted with far more 
Christian charity in judging of his doings and speeches than was exhibited by 
the chief members of his own church. It was not without help that he 
achieved his wish, but in what way that help came, must be left at present, 
so that more pressing matters may be attended to. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE REFORMATION.— XLII. 

SAVONAROLA AND THB FLOEENTINE REVOLUTION. 

It is significant of the state of public feeling in Italy in the latter part of the 
fifteenth century, and forms a key to many of the after-events, that such a 
man as Savonarola should receive, as he did, invitations from many of the 
towns to visit them and preach there. We have seen, in the course of these 
papers, how widespread the spirit of reform had become in vaiious parts of 
Europe. In the success of Savonarola, and the readiness and desire to hear 
him evinced on the part of the Italian people, we have proof that the same 
spirit was abroad in Italy, If the Reformation of the sixte^th century 
extended not to that unhappy land, it was not the fault of the people, it was 
the fault of their rulers and the people's misfortune. Thus the strange 
anomaly stands recorded on the historic page, that the country which did more 
for the revival of learning and literature in Europe than any other, the land 
from whence came that spirit of intellectual freedom of which the Reformation 
was the expression, remained in priestly bondage, and subject to all the evils 
of priestly supremacy. And this was so, not because the people would 
have it so; but because the Church was there supported by the State, 
because a cruel tyranny composed of the alliance of statecraft and 
priestcraft bound the people in fetters which they could not burst. 
Let us not, therefore, wonder that Italian Reformers, and Savonarola 
in common with the rest, have been political as well as religious 
Reformers. We may reasonably |hope, however, that now an era of well- 
deserved freedom and political and religious regeneration is dawning upon 
this land devoted so long to the powers of evil. 

One, and one only, of the invitations to leave Florence for a time was 
accepted by Savonarola, and that was to Bologna, where he had passed his 
noviciate and the early years of his monk-life. It was this recollection, pro- 
bably, which induced him on this occasion to break through his established 
rule of refusing these invitations. One incident in connection with his course 
of sermons there is worthy of mention, as showing that lie carried the same 
bold free spirit with him wherever he went. Among those who came to hear 
him was the princess Bentivoglio, whose husband conducted the affairs of the 
city, holding there a somewhat similar position to that of Lorenzo in Florence. 
She, however, with all her attendants, made a practice of not arriving until 
the commencement of the sermon, to the great disturbance of the congregation 
and annoyance of the preacher. Savonarola finding this continue, made a 
public request that all persons would be present in due time. With that 
vulgar pride, found frequently among the so-called noble, the princess paid 
no heed whatever to the admonition, and after Savonarola had waited some 
time tp give her an opportunity of altering her practice, he determined to ad- 
minister a reproof, and,accordingly, when she next arrived, stopped his discourse 
and exchiimed,"Behold, here comes the Evil Spirit to disturb the Word of God!" 
She never came again. Such was the man ; there was nothing of the syco- 
phant in him : no tmckling to money or rank on his part. 

Back again at Snn Marco, and at his old work, it is not long before 
Savonarola hears that Lorenzo lies smitten with his death-sickness, at his 
princely villa at Careggi. Every appliance that the medical quackery (not worthy 
of the name of science) of that time knows has been tried in vain. In vain has 
Lazzaro da Ficino, the Abernethy of his age, come all the way from Pavia, 
and prescribed his " costly and marvellous medicament," composed of " dis- 
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" tilled gems."' Lorenzo, like meaner mortals, musft die. Death came with all 
his terrors to the dying tyrant. Religion offered no consolation to him, a 
scoffer and sceptic ; a thing hardly to be wondered at considering the character 
of its ministers. In his extremity, however, he remembered that there was at 
least one true man in Florence, one who had never yielded to his threats or 
his flatteries — ^hhn he would fain see, and confess his sins. Savonarola at 
least, he knows, will tell him the truth, he doubts all others. The especial 
sins he desired to confess were, the cruel proscription which followed the Pazzi 
conspiracy ; the sacking of Polterra, and the forcible appropriation of the 
moneys belonging to the charitable fund for poor girls, by reason of which 
many of them had fallen into evil courses. A message was despatched to San 
Marco for Savonarola. " I deem it useless to go," said he, " for I have no 
words to speak which can be pleasing to Lorenzo." But on being informed 
that he wished to confess to him, he went. As the dying tyrant called up in 
confession all his evil past, his agitation was fearful, and, to quiet him, 
Savonarola went on repeating, " God is good, God is merciful !'* "But," added 
he, as soon as Lorenzo had finished speaking, " there are three things needful 
" to that end." " Which be they, Pather?" asked Lorenzo. Savonarola's 
countenance, always stern, grew dark and awful, as he replied — " In the first 
** place you must have a strong and living faith in God's mercy." " I have the 
" strongest." "In the second place you must restore all your ill-gotten gains, 
** or depute your sons to restore them in your stead." At these words Lorenzo 
started, but by a strong effort over himself he nodded his assent. Then 
Savonarola rose to his feet, and lifting up his hands, he sternly regarded the 
dying tyrant, and in a solemn voice said, " In the last place you must give 
" back freedom to the Florentines." For a moment Lorenzo cowered before 
that stern and piercing glance, and that terrible voice, then turning his back 
indignantly, he spake no word more. Tortured by remorse he breathed his 
last soon after, and Savonarola departed without granting him the absolution 
he sought. Hard and cruel — say some, but Savonarola believed not in the 
value of absolution where no repentance was. On the 8th of April, 1492, 
occurred this terrible scene.* 

With the death of Lorenzo the spell of the Medician rule in Florence was 
broken. Pazzi conspiracies and other signs of discontent had preceded the 
death of Lorenzo, but were held in check by him with the strong hand of a 
despot. His son Pietro, who succeeded to his place and power, was a weak 
but, perhaps, a well-meaning man, who found himself unable to cope with the 
contending factions, and Florence was thus for a time delivered up a prey to 
civil discord. It was to prevent this that Savonarola now put himself pro- 
minently forward on the political arena. Not alone in the churches did he 
preach in the spirit of the patriot, but in the public squares, day by day, and 
frequently several times a day, he harangued assembled thousands, calling 
them to a sense of their duty as men and citizens. Let them be united and 
they might be free, and re-establish their ancient liberties. Many, in their 
hatred for liberty, have taken occasion to libel the character of Savonarola 
in reference to this matter, and have represented him as stirring up the people 
to revolt against an established government with which they were satisfied, 
thus seeking to place this great and good man in the same category with the 
vulgar and ambitious demagogue who stus up revolution to satisfy his own 

* As 80 lUfTerent an acconnt of this matter is given by Roscoe in his life of Lorenzo, a book 
which is so generally read, it is necessary to remark that the trath of the account above given, for 
which Signer Villan, the latest biographer of Savonvola, is responsible, ig fully attested by iiq. 
portent ex|stipg doQumeuts quoted by him. 
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ambition. Tliis is altogether a false view of the case. Savouarola was a 
true patriot in the matter. 

We have already seen that Savonarola's hate of the Medician rule arose 
from the fact that it was a degrading tyranny, which sought to rivet itself on 
the people by ministering to their vices and undermining their self-respect. He 
felti and wisely felt, that the elevation of the people, their moral and social 
reform, was impossible until this tyranny were destroyed. Alike as the -.re- 
former and the patriot, it was hateful to him. Still would he not have been 
justified in stirring up revolt unless in the last resort. But what are the 
facts of the case ? The Medician tyranny had become weak as well as hateful. 
Opposed to the continunnce of Pietro's government was an aristocratic 
party, as well as the people ; the aim of this party was to establish their own 
authority, and with their success the people would have groaned under a worse 
tyranny than before. It was the duty of Savonarola to put the people on their 
guard ; to establish their unity, so that now, that the overthrow of the Medici 
was imminent, they might regain their freedom, and not exchange their golden 
fetters for chains of iron. Not as an ambitious and selfish demagogue, but as 
the true patriot and lover of the people, it was that Savonarola worked. He 
looked at this matter not as a political adventurer, but in the light of a 
religious duty. And as to risking bloodshed, it was owing to him that scarce 
any blood was shed on the occasion of the expulsion of the Medici from 
Florence — that the revolution by which the Florentines regained their liberties 
was a bloodless one. Would that the people had been worthy of the man who 
thus worked for them ! 

Savonarola's hope was to establish in Florence a Theocratic Republic ; a 
government founded on obedience to the will of God. His views on this 
subject are left on record. We quote his own words : "As in everything, so, 
" likewise, in the State, spiritual force is the l>est and worthiest of niling 
" powers. Hence it is that, even from the beginning, a still imperfect state 
"of government will flourish in complete security, and, in time,* acquire 
" perfection, if it be always therein universally acknowledged that the end of 
" the State is the improvement of the morals of the citizens by the withdrawing 
" of all obscenity and all wickedness, and that the tmly Christian life subsists 
" in the fear [say, rather, love] of God — if, moreover, the Law of the Gospel 
" [and it must be remembered that Savonarola looked upon the Gospel as 
" embodying the entire and perfect law of God] be esteemed as the rule and 
" measure of civil Kfe, and of all laws that are made ; if, further, all citizens 
" shew a true love of their country, which, as pure, uncorrupted, self-love, 
" subjects its own interests to the general good ; if, finally, a general peace 
"shall have been concluded among the citizeus, all past injustice forgiven, and 
" all elder hatred forgotten — such a unity will make strong within, secure and 
" feared without." Ah, visionary and absurd, ridiculous and impossible ! says 
the self-sufficient politician. What practical results could follow from such 
views? asks the so-caUed statesman. But, in truth, is the theory of a 
Theocratic Eepublic so very absurd ? Is " government by God " altogether 
visionary ? Is statesmanship based upon God's laws a ridiculous impossibilityP 
These are questions it is worth our while to answer. 

"I have always maintained," said Savonarola, "that a kingdom is so 
"much the stronger, the more spiritual it is; and so much the more spiritual, 
" the nearer it relates itself with God." And he was right. A republic, in the 
true sense of the term, that is to say, the highest form of government of which 
we can conceive, in which every man shall be a king and priest unto himself, 
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will never be a possibility among men, until the theocratic idea, which recognizes 
that God isthe true governor of this world, and that none other is, has become an 
accept'.'d belief — until a religious sanction is given to the performance of citizen 
duties. Does any man think the world would not have been better off, if, instead 
of submitting to kingly despotism, men had recognized the Eternal Father as 
thpir true king, had sought to obey His laws in their national life, and looked 
upon the performance of their functions as citizens in a religious light P A 
time will come, we doubt not, when it will be perceived that the social state, 
national life and progress, are governed by Grod-created laws, as unerring 
and as perfect as those which govern f he physical universe ; and when nations 
will see, not only that it is their duty, but, also, the highest political wisdom, 
to learn and obey those laws. 

But it may be objected to these views that, by the connection of the State 
with religion, all sorts of evils have resulted to mankind. There is an apparent 
truth in the statement. It is necessary, therefore, to examine it. We ask, 
therefore, whether, in any correct sense, there has ever existed a connection 
between the State and religion ? And we answer, emphatically — No ! Priest- 
craft and Statecraft have entered into alliance. Kingcraft has used the 
superstition of men in order to rivet its fetters on them. But we deny that 
either Priestcraft or superstition is religion ; we deny that Kingcraft or State- 
craft have ever represented the true functions of the State. We have never 
yet had any real religious statesmanship, but is that a reason that we never 
should have any ? True statesmanship would necessarily be religious. We 
say, therefore, that Savonarola, in enunciating the principle that politics and 
religion, statesmanship and morality, have an intimate connection, gave 
utterance to a truth the world has yet to learn ; a truth which must form one 
of the fundamental principles of any real religious reform ; and one which, 
as Eeligious Reformers, we have to teach. 

It is the want of religion in our politics, which has led to so many of the 
evils we ha^e to deplore. Can it be supposed that, if politics were religious, as 
they and everything else which pertains to man should be, much of the misery 
which attends bad government would not be swept away ? If statesmanship 
were based upon morality, how much of the deplorable legislation which 
disgraces our statute-books, and oppresses the people, would be swept away, 
and how much yet to be enacted would be avoided ! It appears to us, there- 
fore, that the idea of divorcing politics from' religion, of banishing all reference 
to the State and its functions, to government and its duties, from the pulpit, 
is one of the mo^t egregious mistakes ever made. The true religious teacher 
will, on the contrary, find in these subjects a field for the exercise of his 
highest powers. If these truths had been generally acknowledged, and our 
politics had been governed by religious considerations, would thousands, nay, 
tens of thousands, of our people have been left to perish in ignorance — would 
our laws have taken no cognizance of vice and immorality, as is now the case? 
No, our statesmen would have seen, and practically used, the truth so long 
ago enunciated by Savonarola, as a necessary corollary from his theocratic 
principles, that ** it is the business of the State to provide for the best possible 
" education of all children, and to form good citizens of them." Recognizing 
these things, we, as lleligious Reformers, then, would teach that religion and 
politics are intimately related with each other ; we would have our legislation 
and our statesmanship the expression of God's truth and justice ; and not, 
as now, of man's en*or, bigotrv, prejudice, and injustice. 

JAS. L. GOODING. 
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HINDOO TEACHERS. 

On the 2iid February, Ramchunder Vidabagis, the head pundit or professor 
of the Patshallah, delivered, in Bengalee, his first ethical lecture, to a very 
crowded audience, composed chiefly of the students of the Patshalah and of 
the Hindoo College ; but among these were several native gentlemen, distin- 
guished for the encouragement they give to the cause of education. 

The professor commenced by announcing the subject, which he termed 
'' Neetu Dursun," or the knowledge which leads to morality. He defined it, 
in the first instance, to consist in doing good and avoiding evil, and dilated 
upon the necessity and advantages of studying this science. He observed 
that the performance of moral acts, and the avoidance of those that are im- 
moral, was the duty of mankind in every country, in every profession, and 
under every possible circumstance of life. Hence he drew the inference, that 
the study of morality was requisite for all ; but for none more than those who, 
like the people of this country, were habitually disposed to be prodigal of their 
means in acts of folly, and parsimonious in those which were of real advan- 
tage. Among other illustrations, he mentioaed the large sums his country- 
men expended on their weddings, and the very little they bestowed on a good 
education of their offspring. But suppose, he proceeded, it were objected 
that men of good moral cdnduct are as liable to misery and misfortunes as 
those who follow a contrary course ; and hence that the study of morality is not 
necessary for the happiness of man. He would reply, that the great distinc- 
tion between the brute creation and the rational being consisted in the latter 
possessing a moral sense of good and evU, and the former being deprived of 
it, inasmuch as beasts of prey turn even upon their own feeders and keepers, 
to destroy the very source of their sustenance. If men of moral principles 
and correct conduct were sometimes unsuccessful in the acquirement of 
wealth, it was seldom such men did not, at least, command the esteem and 
respect of their fellow-creatures; and even if these were wanting,. it could not 
be 4U-gued that moral education did not supply them with the means of being 
happy ; all it could prove was, that such men, possessing the power of being 
happy, were prevented for a time from the enjoyment of happiness by for- 
tuitous causes, over which they had no control. 

Moral laws the lecturer divided into three classes. First, those that were 
of nature, and universally received in all countries and in every age ; such as 
the prohibition against lying, robbing, murder, &c. The second he denominated 
conventional laws, or those by which the private relations of life were 
regulated ; such as the laws of marriage, &c. The third class of laws was 
made by the ruling power for the protection of the weak against the oppres- 
sion of the powerful. All these definitions and points the learned pundit 
illustrated and supported by quotations from the Vedas the Smriti and the 
other Shasters of undoubted authority. From these records be also pointed 
out that the ruling power was either vested in a prince or it emanated directly 
from the people themselves, and was exercised by their representatives. This 
latter form of government he proved to have existed among the people of 
India, where the legislative and executive authorities were vested in distinct 
and separate bodies. The professor then proceeded to consitler the different 
periods of human life, with reference to their fitness for the acquirement of 
moral and general knowledge. According to the Shasters, these were divided 
into five. Fii'st, the period of infancy, which extended from the birth to the 
fifth year i during this period the mind was too incipient to acquire know* 
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ledge. The second period extended from the fifth ^o the sixteenth year, 
called boyhood ; this was the best period for the study of all kinds of know- 
ledge, in it the mind was vigorous and yet undisturbed by the potent causes 
which influence it in after life. The third period, youth, extended from the 
sixteenth to the thirtieth year ; during this interval the sensual passions were 
predominant, they either distracted the mind, and so blinded reason as to 
lead man to the commission of various irregularities, or fixed him to the 
ardent pursuit of any particular object to the exclusion of all other acquire- 
ments, 80 that even if he had the inclination to pui'sue any of them he scarcely 
found time to do so ; this, therefore, was not the fit period for study. Manhood 
was the next, which extended from the thirtieth to the fifty-fifth year ; in it 
man was burdened with the cares of an increasing family, and was constantly 
distracted mth the thoughts of making a provision for it. The closing period 
of human existance was from the fifty-fifth year onwards, called old age, the 
unfitness of which for study did not require many words to point out. The 
lecturer now proceeded to impress upon the minds of his youthful auditors 
that they were now in that period of life which was best adapted for the 
acquirement of knowledge, and it was their duty to take advantage of passing 
moments. After various remarks and illustrations on the foregoing important 
points, he laid down the following as the heads of the lectures he intended to 
deliver on ethics, and which we quote as illustrating the character of the 
native teaching, amongst a people whom missionaries delight to term 
benighted ; — 

1. Introductory discourse, showing the necessity and advantages of moral 
instruction (now delivered). 2. On the i*eciprocnl rights and duties of parents 
and children. 3. On the necessity and advantages of education. 4, On 
truth and falsehood. 5. On gratitude. 6. On friendship and its duties. 7. 
On benevolence. 8. On the passions. 9. On modesty. 10. On patriotism. 
11. On revenge. 12. On the institution of marriage and the disadvantages 
of polygamy. 13. On adultery. 14. On tlie disadvantages of gambling. 
15. On charity and its proper objects. 16. On the advantages of Jiistorical 
studies. 17. On travelling. 18. On commerce. 19. On peace and war. 
20. On the origin and necessity of government, and the principal forms 
thereof now prevalent in the world. 21. On the necessity of obedience to the 
lawful authority, and the liberty of the subject. 22. On the origin and the 
institution of law. 23. On international law. 24. A concluding lecture, 



NEWMAN STREET EREE CflUfiCH SUNDAY LECTURES. 
BY P. W. PERFITT, Ph. D. 

J£SUS KEEPIKG TH£ LAST PASSOV£E. 
{CknUinuedfrom p. 252.) 

The popular theory of the establishment of the Lord's Supper is, that Jesus, 
knowing those things which were about to occur to him — that is, his arrest, 
trial, and crucifixion — desired to spend an evening with his disciples, desired, in 
fact, to eat the passover with them before the separation. To this end he com- 
manded them to prepare the Sapper in an upper room in Jerusalem, where, when 
the evening was come, he sat down with the twelve. It is supposed (1) that in 
the course of the evening he washed his disciples' feet, and thus rebuked them for 
their worldhness and spirit of contention, which even at such solemn moments had 
led to contests about priority in the coming kingdom : (2) That daring the meal 
ft conversation occurrea, in whiob Judas was so distinctly singled out and declared 
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to be the traitor who was to betray bis Master, that no shade of doubt could bf) 
left upon any mind regarding the nature of liis intended action, for when he rose 
to ami the supper rooin it was as that one son of perdition who, above all^ others, 
had proved un&ithful : (3) That, among other remarkable events, Peter was dis- 
tinctly informed by Jesus that, notwithstanding all his protests to the contrary, 
before the cook crew he would deny ^his master : (4) That, supper being done, 
Jesus took bread and wine and gave it to his disciples, diarging them that when- 
ever assembled together they should do the same in remembrance of him: 
(5) And, finidly, that, by way of closing the meeting, Jesus delivered a long dis- 
course, in which sentiments were expressed which reflect infinite honour upon 
his character, and] prove him to have been superhuman. All this is spoken of 
as beiug historical, m a sense hardly to be predicated of any mere human history ; 
for the assumption is, that we are here put into possession of the facts in snch 
a form as to render it impossible for any mistake to be made in conceiving the 
true order and nature of the incidents. 

But although painters and poets have dealt with this scene, and its single 
incidents, as if they were too completely fixed to admit of modification, and 
divines have dealt with it as lying beyond the power of critical decomposition, 
it must still be confessed that, unless our imagination be called into play to 
arrange the incidents, it is impossible to avoid various incongruities and contra- 
dictions. The authors of our Gospels have introduced various startling statements, 
which must be omitted or altered if we are to form a consecutive narrative, and 
the difficulty lies in determining which of these courses is to be pursued. 
Directly a tninking man sits down to write out the whole of the matter set 
forth in the Gospels, in relation to this event, and endeavours to conceive aJl 
the incidents in the order in which they occurred, he finds himself surrounded 
by previously unsuspected difficulties, some of which I shall now lay before you. 

(1) The first which suggests itself is this : Who first named the necessity 
for preparing for the passover? In the first Gospel it is written:— "Now the 
" first day of the feast of unleavened bread the disciples came to Jesus, saying 
" unto him. Where wilt thou that we prepare for thee to eat the passover ? 
" And he said. Go into the city to such a man, and say unto him. The Master 
" saith. My time- is at hand: i wiU keep the passover at thy house with my 
" disciples." * The second Gospel contains precisely the same idea and nearlv 
the same words ; but in the third we read : — " Then came the day of unleavened 
" bread, when the passover must be killed. And he sent Peter and John, saying, 
" Go and prepare us the passover, that we may eat. And they said unto him, 
" Where wilt thou that we prepare P "f At first the variation m the narrative 
appears trifling; but when it is asked, Who first named the subject, how shall 
we answer? Was it the disciples who first came to Jesus to ask where it 
should be prepared P Or, was it Jesus who first commanded Peter and John 
to make ready, which caused them to inquire where it was to be done P 

(2) It is somewhat important to inquire wehther the writers of the first 
three Gospels intend us to understand that it was by a supernatural power that 




person were purposely 
" said, Go into the city to such a man " (tov ScJva), or as we say, " Go to Mr. 
" What-do-ye-call," when either we have forgotten or do not care to name the 
man. Of course, there can be no question that a known person was alluded to ; 
the disciples were not left in suspense as to the man, neither were they in any 
doubt or difficulty about finding him. And yet such could not have been their case, if 
the account as rendered in the second and third Grospels be correct. In one of those, 
it is said: "And he sendeth forth two of his disciples, and saith unto them, 
" Go ye into the city, and there shall meet you a man bearing a pitcher of 
" water : follow him. And wheresoever he shall/go in, say ye to the goodman of 
" the house, The Master saith. Where is the guestchamber, where I shaJl eat tbo 

* Matt. xXTi. 17, 18. f Luke xxii. 7.9. 
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" passover with my disciples P And he will show you a large upper room fiir- 
" nished and prepared : there maie ready for ns."* Aocormng to this, the dis- 
ciples, when they quitted Jesus, did not know whom they were to meet, or 
wkere the passover was tto be made, ready ; they were to find a man who was 
evidenlly a straiiger unto them, and he would lead the way to a house which, 
without suoh ^uiaancc, they could not have found. How, then, are we to answer 
the questions, Bid Peter and John know unto whom they were to go when they 
quitted Jesus to prepare the passover meal ? Did they go to a man known to 
tliem, or were they to be led by an unknown P 

(3) There has been much debating about whether Jesus had not already made 
arrangements with the man who was to supply the chamber. Did he know, in 
yiitue of some sunematural powers, that, purely by accident, a man would be at 
such a place witn a pitcher, and that he woula go to a house in which there 
would be room for the disciples P or, had he previously arranged with the owner of 
the house, and was the pitcher a sign which had been agreed upon as a guide to 
the messengers ? Say, for instance, that in Jerusalem there was a man who had 
secretly become a disciple of Jesus, and had a room large enough for the desired 
purpose, the use of which he had promised to Jesus. It may have been that 
proiound secrecy was necessary. The authorities justify our believing there was 
danger in publicity, and, consequently, it may have been arranged that at a certain 
time and place a man should be in waiting with a pitcher, to lead those to the 
house whom Jesus sent. There are difidculties about tiiis not easily set aside; for 
how could the disciples have been ignorant of the whole proceeding P The^ mast 
have known those who were secretly well-affected toward Jesus as well as mmself. 

But when considered as a miracle, it is equally difficult. For, is it possible to 
believe that a man who would allow his upper room to be used by a body of 
strangers, would have it unengaged at a tmie when, through the crowdmg in the 
city because of the Passover, there was a ^reat demand for space P He must have 
been miraculously prevented from letting it ! Neander " sees no miracle in it," f 
and contends that Luke does not intend to represent it in that light ; he believes 
in the pre-eng[agement, and certainly that is the most natural explanation of the 
whole transaction. They who insist upon the supernatural element are but creating 
difficulties which they have no means of removing, and, in fact, are multiplying 
contradictions which are already too numerous. 

(4) It may seem out of place, after the preceding, to ask the question, "Whether 
this supper was eaten in Jerusalem or in Bethany P and yet this inquiry cannot be 
avoided. The writers of the first three Gospels are unanimous in fixing it in 
Jerusalem ; they speak of the disciples having oeen sent into the city for no other 
purpose than tnat of preparing it, and their entire narrative is based upon the 
* upper chamber in Jerusalem ' theory. Yet if the narrative furnished in the fourth 
Gospel be correct, and if that is to be taken as a correct setting forth of the last 
supper and its incidents, then undoubtedly it was eaten in JBethany — ^not in 
Jerusalem. It is quite clear from John, that Jesus was in the habit of returning' 
to Bethany every evening; and as nothing is said by that writer about sending 
into the city, we can understand his narrative only in the sense of meaning that it 
was in the bouse of Martha and Mary the closing meal was eaten. 

(5) But we have now to consider when this supper was eaten. Was there any 
supper in the sense in which it is ordinarily understood P Or, to nut the question 
in another form. Did Jesus really partake of the Passover P The nrst three Evan- 
gelists state, that the night before he suffered he partook of that feast. That this 
is their meaning cannot be doubted. The first says, that the disciples went into 
the city as Jesus had commanded them, and " made ready the passover." To 
which he adds : " Now when the evening was come, he sat down with the twelve," { 
"and as they did eat," &c. The third puts it in the follgwing unquestionable 
form— the disciples " Made ready the passover ; And when the hour was come, 
" he sat down, and the twelve apostles with him. And he said unto them. With 
" desire I have desired to eat this Passover with you before I suffer : for I say 

* Mark xiv. 13 15. f life of Christ, p. 427. t Matthew, xxvi. SO. 
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" unto you, I will not any more cat thereof, until it be fuliilled in the kingdom of 
" God. * If this be taken in connection with the preceding conversations, and 
those which are reported as occurring at the table, it will be admitted as unques- 
tionable that the authors of the first three Gospels — Mark merely repeating Matthew 
— ^intended their readers to understand that, not only did Jesus koep the passover 
with his disciples, but also that it was his last supper with them before his arrest. 

In like manner John speaks of Jesus celebratine: a supper on that ni^ht, which 
must be the same, because the circumstances are alike. There can be little doubt 
that in Johnf the very same supper is described as in the passages quoted from tho 
first three Evangelists. The legal period at which the passover was celebrated was 
the 14th of Nisan. Hence we infer that Jesus kept the passover on the night of 
Thursday the 14th of Nisan. Such is the plain couclusion to which the accounts 
in the first three Gospels directly lead. But the narrative of John presents seiious 
obstacles in the way of this statement. This apostle says, " Now, before the feast 
" of the passover," at the very beginning of his description of tlie supper. Hence it 
could not have been the paschal supper which Jesus then partook of. Again, he 
says that the Jews who brought Jesus to Pilale the morning after the supper 
would not enter the judgment*hall lest they should be defiled, but that they mi^ht 
eat the passover. Thirdly, the morning after the supper is called the preparation 
of the passover, the day on which Christ suffered. Fourthly, in the course of the 
supper, the feast is supposed to be still future : " Buy those things that we have 
" need of a^nst the feast." Fifthly, amid the aclibcrations relating to the 
disposal of Jesus, Pilate speaks of the passover as either at hand or just begun 
that morning, but not yet past : '' Ye nave a custom that I should release unto 
" you one at the passover," Sixthly, the day after the crucifixion being tlie 
Jewish sabbath, and called a great day, must have been so styled because it coin- 
cided with the first day of tlie lestival, or the 15th of Nisan. 

This is admitted to be one of the most perplexing discrepancies in the Gospels. 
Dr. Davidson says, "When we consider that the apostles were present— eye- 
" witnesses of the occurrence — partakers of the supper they speak of— it seems 
" to us impossible that tlicre can be an irreconcilable contradiction between 
" Matthew and John. Yet able writers like Meyer and Bleck assume here an 
" absolute contradiction ; and the necessity of the case may perhaps exempt them 
f< from censure ; but we cannot believe that the understandings or memories of 
" the apostles were of a kind to misapprehend a matter of fact like tlie present. 
"They must have known and remembered the event. It was a memorable 
" evening, the solemn occurrences of which must have made a lasting impression 
" on their minds and hearts. How could any of them ever mistake or forget tlie 
" very night on which they partook of the last supper with the Saviour — on which 
" he wasoetrayed into the hands of sinners? " J 

This is candid writing, and it is to be regretted that Dr. Davidson has been so 
scandalously treated by the Independents, in consequence of his having made these 
and similar admissions. He did no more than the text and truth dcinauds, but he 
has had to pay the terrible penalty of having his prospects ruined. Still the facts 
remain the same. Ten thousand Davidsons may be driven from tlieir chairs as 
professors, because of admitting the truth, still it remains unalterable ; and they 
who howl at it, are but testifying to their own weakness. 

(To be continued^ 
* Luke xxii. 14-16. + Chap. s.iii. I. X Introduction to the Old Test, pp. 534^. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

A CONFERENCE IN THE RECTORY. 

After his retui'a from the Court, the events recorded in the last chapter 
having made a very deep impression upon his mind, Lester was for some 
time unable to dress and make his usual preparations before descending to 
dinner. Jane was rather alarmed that '' Master George " had not answered 
her double summons, twice repeated by tongue and bell ; and when Ella went 
up to his room to inquire if he were unwell, she was astonished at finding him 
buried so deeply in thought, that he paid no attention to her knock, and saw 
her not when, in a state of alarm, she entered the apartment. Eoused from 
his reflections by her anxious address, he answered her questions in a veiy 
confused manner ; but speedily becoming conscious of the fact that she was 
painfully impressed, he hastened to relieve her mind by relating what had 
occurred during his absence, not even omitting the con vei'sation with Stokes; 
and closed by saying that he was as completely confounded by the Christian 
kindness and justice of the shoemaker, as by the absence of those qualities 
from their more orthodox and wealthy neighbours. 

Ella was shocked by the story of Walters' death, but not so much as- 
tounded as her brother at the want of charity displayed by the Bench. Her 
own observation, and what she had learnt in the cottages of the poor, had 
prepared her to expect all that Lester described; but as Barrington was below, 
and the dinner was ready, she urged that, instead of dwelling upon the theme 
just then, they should descend to the dining-parlour, and, the meal despatched, 
make it the subject of their evening conversation. 

"But," said Lester, "at present I care neither for eating nor drinking, 

for society nor courtesy. How can I sit down to a well-supplied table, being 

certain, as I am, that among my own parishioners there are many who are 

If i^hout the comi{ion iiecessarie? of life f What am I, that I should be plenti- 

Vo;, VL New Series. Vol. II T 
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fully supplied and they be left to starve ? And, in truth the, voice of that 
poor widow rings in my ears so painfully that it converts all the ordinary 
sources of pleasure into sources of pain, and seems to make all apologies 
nothing more than a bitter mockery. I both see and hear her, but, thauk 
God ! not 88 one of tkose who rofuied mercy to her unfortunata husband." 

" But» George, have you not frequently argued in your cGseourses that we 
are not responsible for the evil now existing in the world, but only for this, 
that we each shall do all in our power to assist in blotting it out ? You are 
doing this as earnestly as any one can do, and why not find consolation in 
that conviction ? ** 

** Yes, Ella, I have argued thus, and I dare say I ought to be content 
with my own mode of solving the difficulty, but I am not and I cannot be. 
Were I called upon to advise a brother who had just lost a sister he loved, I 
know what would be my argument ; yet were you to die, the same arguments 
used to myself would be utterly powerless to charm away my grief. When 
the blow falls upon ourselves we feel it too aoutdj to be soothed far mere words, 
however ready to admit their truth in a philosophical sense. The theory of 
duty, and the sympathies and emotions of human nature, seem to be widely at 
variance. And just now the fact has been painfully impressed upon my mind 
that the men of power are selfish and unjust, and I cannot but feel for the 
bitterness of the poor man's lot, who is compelled to bear the insults and to 
bend beneath the wrong.' Why should such things be ? Why are such men 
entrusted with power which they use so badly ? I felt to-day that, had it been 
within reach of my power, I should have palsied the tongues of those magis- 
trates when they were about to decree sentence ; and now, as if I were the 
poorest beggar and most uncultivated hind in the shire, I am asking why 
God, as the moral governor, did not do as I should have done ? There aie 
many apologies for men in great agony denying that there is a Qod, and if 
I heard that poor widow preaching atheism at the Market Ososs, I should 
not dare to contradict her, although I hate the atheist theoiy.'' 

" Bui, G^rge, why not talk upon this subject to our friend below P I have 
constantly vrished you both to abstain from religious debates which I feai«d 
wonld be injurious to your friendship and peace of mind. Yet now I feel 
that it would be infinitely better were you to open your mind freely unto some 
one, and why not nnto him ? Probably, he could render some real assistance.** 

As she said, Ella had desired the avoidance of that subject ; for, with a 
growing partiality for Barrington, there had come a nervous dread lest be 
should be led into making religious avowals which it would be impossible for 
Lester to tolerate — avowals he could not hear without putting an end to tfa^ 
friendship. The evening conversations had become quite a looked-for luxury, 
and, although she knew pretty well Barrington's actual convictions, without 
even admitting it to herself, she desired to have silence preserved about them. 
This , however, could be no longer ; and, thinking only of her brother's welfare, 
she urged how much it was to be lamented that religious topics had been so 
carefully avoided in all the preceding conversations* 

" Yes, Ella," said Lester, " I have avoided talking to Barrington upon 
these subjects, but I shall do so no longer. My mind is harassed and borne 
down by awful doubts, and unless I can talk them orer with some reasonable 
person, I shall either go mad or become an unbeliever. The conduct of 
leading churchmen in my own congregation makes me doubt if any of tbem be^ 
lieve in the Scripture revelation. God and you, EUa^ both know with what hopes 
I commenced my ministry in Crosswood. I thought to do something towards 
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bringing about tbe time when men stall endeavour to deal justly with one 
another ; but instead of succeeding, every step I take seeras to lead me farther 
from my object. If I defend the poor and adopt means to secure them fair 
treatment, then the rich hint that 1 am either democratic, impractical, or a mere 
visionary ; and if I tell the poor of their faults, as a rule, they rush to the 
conclusion that I am desirous of strengthening the hands of those who deal 
unfairly by them. There are moments when I positively doubt if my 
entrance into the Church was not a mistake; then I doubt if the Church 
theory n not false, and if I am doing anything more than merely playing 
a part, as if life were a solemn farce. I cannot any longer endure the torture 
to which these doubts give rise; I must solve them and find my true vocation." 

Ella heard this revelation without manifesting any surprise ; she had long 
felt that her brother was becoming more and more uncomfortable, yet, with 
the faith of woman in the ultimate triumph of goodness, she had not doubted 
that all would be well in the end. Her tenderness and exquisite tact were 
now successftiUy displayed in chasing away the gloomy thoughts which held 
her brother a prisoner, so that within a quarter of an hour, although a shade 
of sorrow was upon his brow, he sat with somewhat of his usual composure. 

Under the circumstances, the dinner passed off more quietly than usual, 
but the cloth had scarcely been removed before Lester was again deep in the 
all-absorbing narrative ; when, although it was detailed to Barrington with 
greater fullness than it had been given to Ella, it was closed in the same 
manner, and in precisely the same words. 

Barrington protested that instead of niarvelling at the absence of those 
virtues in orthodox cases, and their presence in others, to him the sole source 
of wonder, the only proper cause, was that Lester should have expected kind- 
ness and justice from ordinaiy Christian men and women. 

** I contend," he continued, " that, as a rule, all orthodox Christian people 
are sharp practitioners, who will neither overlook the weaknesses of their ser- 
vants, nor cease to punish crime as with a rod of iron. They make less 
allowance for human weakness, and take less notice of human endurance, than 
others who are not admitted to Church communion. The Turk is kinder 
to his servant than the Christian is. The latter asks for absolute submission, 
and, when we hear so much said about the wickedness and ingratitude of 
servants, we may set down above one-half of the evil to tlie tyranny of their 
masters. That was a bitter, yet a true, saying of the Ameiican .slave, that the 
black man had a better time of it with those who never wenfr to chuvch than 
with those who were ever going, which caused him to hope that he should not 
be purchased by a church-going master." 

" Yet, Barrington, you will confess that they are taught the contrary. 
Oui Church, and, indeed, all connected with the Christian religion, rests 
upon love and forbearance, upon justice and chaiity." 

" True, in theory it does, but not in fact, not as it is conceived by the 
majority of Christians. They believe that 'human works are but filthy 

* rags ;* that there is nothing to be done by themselves through which to win 
< the favour of God,' and that a sort of abstract ' faith ' is the only essential to 

• perfect redemption.* Those who sat upon the Bench to-day felt secure in 
this, that the. act of pardoning Walters could not promote their salvation." 

*• Yet every Christian admits it to be a duty to be instant in season with 
good words and works." 

" True, Lester, but only theoretically, and it cannot be otherwise, while 
the doctrine of salvation through the blood of another is generally believed. 

T 2 
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Man works ouly upon compulsion, and if told that all his works will be vain, 
he will not trouble himself about doing aught. The great evil I see in the 
doctrine of fatalism lies in this, that it strips men oi their energy, and leaves 
them without any absolute necessity for doing good. The Calvinist rests in 
the conviction that all things were preordained, and the 'therefore, it is useless 
for us to trouble about them * is quite natural. So, also, with the ordinary 
believers. The form is changed, but not the nature of the belief ; it is still 
supposed that men are to be saved by foreign agencies, and hence it comes 
that working is of no practical value." 

" I am sui-prised, Barrington, that you should have fallen into the error 
of confounding such dissimilar ideas. There is not a Christian in the land 
who does nol believe in the necessity of good works, neither was there ever a 
preacher who taught them to do evil ones. They say no more than this, 
that our good works, in Time, taken at the best, are too unimportant to work 
our salvation in Eternity. They hold themselves bound to perform good 
actions, but not to rely upon, or to be proud of them." 

** It comes to the same thing, Lester; the difference is more verbal than 
real, nnd man cannot be induced to labour for what he deems to be an 
illusion. The idea is, that practically good works are useless, for, whether 
done or not, the order of events wUl not be changed ; and it is that which 
renders the doctrine so pernicious. I maintain that it is through the 
good deeds, the heroisms, self-sacrifices, patience in research, and love of 
truth, that the progress of the world has been secured. Christian people go 
to church and chapel to talk about Zion, and denounce, as ' children of the 
world,' the very persons who, as scientific, philosophic, and even as business 
men, are working out the salvation of our race. Such men are doing what 
is necessary to elevate men from thoughtless savages into thinking beings, and 
unless success follows their efforts, all the hopes of human progress are 
utterly vain." 

" According to that, Barrington, I ought to leave the pulpit, in order to 
study science, and then go out to teach it. You seem to believe that Christian 
teaching is altogether vain. Give us your opinion upon .that point." 

" Well, Lester, my candid opinion of the matter is soon given. I believe 
that what is called the ' Christianity of England ' is fast ruining the people. 
It is not a religion, but merely the apology for having no religion. Men, 
now-a-days, try to persuade themselves that they are religious, but it's very 
difficult to do it. There was a time when there was little talk about it, but 
the emotion was in all hearts. The Church, however, has nearly completed 
its mission, which I conceive io have been the positive slaughter of Cnristi* 
anity. All of it which remains, has been preserved by men who never enter 
the public temples. The ' infidels' of England have done more to keep alive 
the spirit of religious thought than all the Churches. The latter are content 
to send men to sleep, saying, ' Soul, take thine ease, for thou art safe and 
* saved ;* but when the former ask whether we have any soul to be saved, 
they produce that inquiry and thought, which prevent mental and spiritual 
stagnation." 

" Then your theory is that the Freethinkers have proved to be the true 
friends of religion P " 

" Undoubtedly, they have ; and no Churchman, even supposing his theory 
to be correct, will deny that fact. Eor instance, from whence came all those 
works which are now relied upon as the great armoury of the Christian faitb, 
Clarke on the Attributes, the Analog, and siroil^ works ? They were writt^a 
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a3 defences, and would not have existed but for the freethought efforts. I 
do not believe them to be of value beyond this, the proof they furnish of the 
weakness of the Christian theory and evidences ; but even they who admire them 
must admit that without the freethought stimidant, they would never have 
come into existence. I know, indeed, that there ai-e old cathedral bats who 
protest that it would be much better if men believed without having recourse 
to such treatises, just as if faith without reason, or conviction without intellec- 
tual perception, were the most desirable of virtues." 

" But it could not be said that this is the freethought virtue, that the 
freethinkers desired to produce such books. They had no such design, and 
should have no praise for it." 

** Granted, that their virtue in this is negative; but they have the posi- 
tive virtue of speaking to th^ heart, and rousing the spirit of independence. 
They have taught that man must respect himself as the first step to anything 
noble. If, in the course of their lives, men are to do great things, it is of the 
utmost consequence they should have faith both in the stability of the world, 
and the dignity and moral greatness of human nature, but in modern times 
the pulpits are filled by those who prate about the end of the present condition 
of sublunary things, and who speak of man in terms befitting none but those 
who were created by a devil. They imagine it possible to give glory to 
God by snubbing his handiest and completest work." 

V •' They speak of man," said Ella, ** not as God made him, but as the 
devil left him." 

" That is their meaning I grant ; but. Miss Lester, is it not positively ab- 
surd to speak of an Omnipotent God creating man for His glory, and then, in 
the next breath, to assume that a dependant fiend could have overturned the 
Omnipotent purposes ? But, probably, you are not aware of the fact that I 
do not believe in the existence of a devil." 

" Yes, I know your belief, and wish it were true ; facts, however, are 
against you. How else can you account for the sins and miseries of 
mankind, than by believing in a spiritual adversary who labours to poison the 
springs of goodness ? " 

" There^is no devil, Ella, so potent as that which we create by our ignorance* 
mingled with our presumption. In times of old, men were perfectly certain 
that all diseases were either direct punishments from heaven or miseries created 
by the Devil — they, in either case, believed them to be supernatural. And 
what resulted ? Simply this, that they were crippled by their false notions, 
and did nothing to stay the diseases. But a band of denounced men set to 
work to discover the truth — ^to find out the true sources of plagues, agues, 
and fevers; and it is now known that our own follies and violations of 
natural laws are the sole sources of nineteen-twentieths of our suffering. We 
no longer believe in the Devil causingthe gout, or indigestion, or any other 
diseases, because of being able to account for their origin in other ways. 
Precisely so with thunder and lightning, and all the convulsive natural 
phenomena of nature. Time was when men believed that these were the 
result of evil supernatural action, but now that, through the discoveries of 
denounced men, the truth is made clear, we no longer think of ascribing them 
to the action of a fiend. In like manner, I account for all the prevailing evils ; 
they are the result of actions, done in ignorance, it may be, but done by 
human beings, and not by supernatural powers. Yet while the Church, 
ignoring facts and reason, continues to dogmatise upon the subject, we shall 
have all these ascribed to the influence of the great adversary, to the malignity 
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of Satan ; but once give free scope to reason to watcli and work in those 
fields, as it has already done in the others I have named, and we shall be set 
&ee, not only from the superstitious dread, but shall also be put into the woy 
of obliterating the evils themselves. And here, Lester, I come to the answer 
to your question. I believe that the Churches hinder the progress of goodness 
— unintentionally, I admit — ^by opposmg the adoption of those means through 
which alone it can be secured. There are thousands of good men as thoroughly 
convinced that they know all about the ins and outs, and constitution, of 
liuman nature, as their ancestors were that they knew all about the stars and 
the earth, planets and continents ; and because of being so sure, they %ht 
against Phrenology, Mesmerism, and all the modern systems, through which 
it is suggested that we can gain a clearer knowledge of ourselves." 

"But surely you do not vindicate Phrenology, Mesmerism, and other 
similar absurdities/' asked Lester, as doubting if he heard correctly. 

" No, I do not vindicate them, nor do I denounce them as absurdities. 
I do not know enough either about them or about the mental constitution, to 
speak so absolutely ; but although that is the fact, I still believe, if not them- 
selves true or complete sciences, they are steps in the right direction, which 
will lead to other discoveries of the most valuable character. They who 
denounce without understanding them, presume themselves to be sufficiently 
instructed already ; they preach that we know all we can know, and instead 
of boldly spurring young men into pursuing any and every path of inquiry, 
they endeavour to prevent their stepping an inch beyond the proscribed 
theological line as much as possible. Thus they hinder progress by prohibiting 
inquiry in the very fields where the most beneficial results are 4;o be looked 
for, and are practically the enemies while intending to be the friends of 
mankind. A short time back I heard a popular preacher descanting, in severe 
language, upon the * iniquity of those arrogant pretenders who teach Phre- 
nology.' This was done in language both offensive and presumptuous, 
and the preacher spake with the air of an adept, so that evidently, upon 
the minds of those who were as ignorant as himself, he made a deep 
impression. I sought him in. the vestry after the service was over, and 
having told him I was deeply interested in the science, and desirous of dis- 
covering the truth, I inquired what book he liad read upon the subject, when, 
to my utter astonishment, without blushing, nay expressing gratitude to God 
for the * mercy,' he replied, that he had never wasted a moment in the read- 
ing of books upon such a wretched delusion. I leave you to judge of my 
feelings. But the contempt I felt for such arrogant ignorance prevented me 
both from knocking him down and losing another minute in nis company. 
Evidently he was one of those impudent characters who, in the name of God, 
deceive and plunder His people. But he pleased those who, knowing nothing, 
believed themselves to know all." 

" He was not a fair specimen of the modern preacher, Barrington," 

" Perhaps not, and yet I believe that your modern preachers are far less 
learned than their immediate predecessors wei-e. They are content with 
reading the table of contents, for few of them really read a book through, 
unless when intended to be used up in their discourses. They get a smatter- 
ing of many things, but the knowledge of none ; they are mere dependants 
upon the Church, and live by its means, but cannot build a Church for 
themselves." 

" But," observed Lester, " you ignore the fact, that what they preach is 
of Divine Authority; they do not pretend of themselves to know what 
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tbey teacli ; tbey accept the Scriptures, they aro bound by them ; and before 
meeting your arguments I should like to hear what is your opinion of the Bible 
as an authority. If you repudiate that, then your argument against them 
will liave more weight. For instance, if I stand up to maintain a doctrine 
which does violence to my moral instincts, as that there will be millions of 
men and women kept for ever burning in hell, and I can show it to be in the 
Bible, I have nothing more to do. Concede the authority of the Book, and 
all is settled ; but until that is determined, I feel myself unequally matched, 
because any justification I offer seems to be altogether useless." 

" Well, Lester, I have no objection, if you will permit me to proceed in 
my own way, to give my opinion of /The Bible ' as an authority; but, before 
doing so, I must protest against any man clinging to, and teaching, a doctrine 
which does violence to his moral nature. There is no written authority that 
cau override the living authority of God speaking through the Conscience. 
If we violate that, then there is no hope of our becoming noble servants of the 
right. Were there ten thousand books filled with admonitions against * taking 
thought for to-morrow,' I should still obey my conscience, which dictates that 
I am bound to consider and prepare for the morrows in which others may 
reap fruit from the labours I perform to-dajr. And, as to 'preaching doctrines' 
at all, I am dead against it — I am heartily sick of it. What's the use of 
spending our time arguiug that men are ' bound to believe in the spiritual 
efficacy of infant baptism.' Who can be bound to believe P I believe that 
you are in trouble of mind, and very anxious to discover the whole truth in 
relation to religious matters, but I do so because I know the facts ; the belief 
is not the result of any volition of my Will— I can't help it, and so I believe 
it. So it is with all doctrines ; we assent to them, but scarcely ever believe 
them in any thorough manner. So that I advise preachers to talk about 
duties — not doctrines. Make a man a good worker, and he will soon become 
a sound believer. There are plenty of doctrinal Christians, but few practical 
ones : they remind me of an old apple tree which stood in my father's orchard 
— it was a splendid tree, with its broad branches, rich foliage, and beautifid 
blossom ; but never by any chance could we get an apple from it. The 
doctrinal Christians are of that class. They have the theory of being good; 
but, when we ask for the fruit, behold, we have nothing more than heartburn- 
ings, hatred of infidels, and long prayers, but neither love, trust, nor charity. 
Don't shake your head at me thus, Lester, but remember the story you have 
told of this day's work, and then make ready to hear what is my opinion of 
^ The Bible.'" 



A Discourse with God. — In one sense the world is a conversation, a 
ceaseless communing with the Divine, enlarging ever on the spiritual ideal,, 
on freedom and truth, and providence, and immortality. Heaven, indeed, 
invites us to intercourse, not in order that we should pretermit our efforts 
or our vigilance, but that we should cherish the holy frame of mind which 
renders duty easy and labour light, makes day a loftier hope, a greater 
joy, ourselves wiser, better, more loving, and more true. For although we 
may sleep, God never sleeps. Though we may forget. He never forgets* 
Although we may pause, He never pauses. And in this infinitude of action, 
of perfection, and of care, in the least as in the greatest things^ His most 
glorious attributes are seen. 
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THE TWO THIEVES AND THE CRUCIFIXION. 

One of the most touching passages in the history of the crucifix iou is that 
in which it is set forth how Jesus suffered between two thieves. All the 
writers agree in stating that two persons were put to death with him. John, 
however, does not describe them, but is content to say that ** two others were 
" crucified with him." The three first Gospels make them to be sinners, but 
two distinctly call them thieves, and it is that which makes the incident to 
be so touching. None can be satisfied if the good are compelled to associate 
with the evil — if the pure are constrained to enter into fellowship with the 
impure. Even the worst of tyi-ants have permitted political convicts to die 
by themselves ; it has not been the custom to send the condemned patriot in 
the cart with condemned murderers, neither have the martyrs been called 
upon to die their death of agony in the company of thieves and forgers. 
Hence it is quite natural for us to feel an increased sympathy for Jesus, when 
we call to mind that he was grossly insulted in his moral nature Avhen this 
companionship was forced upon him. 

Apart, however, from this, the introduction of the two thieves into the 
narrative is productive of numerous diflBiculties, for divergent statements are 
made respecting their conduct unto Jesus. The first Gospel, after setting 
forth that, whHe upon the cross, Jesus was mocked by the bystanders, in 
reference to his inability to save himself, has this addition : " The thieves also 
" which were crucified with him cast the same in his teeth," * The second 
says : "And they that were crucified with him reviled him."t The fourth 
takes no notice of anything said by his companions in death, neither does it 
allude to any one mocking him while he was upon the cross, which is rather 
curious, if, as is generally supposed, John was the author, and was present at 
the crucifixion. Bui the most curious matter is that which is found in the 
third Gospel, to the effect that one thief reviled and the other applauded him. 
It is said that the soldiers mocked him, challenging him, if he were the King 
of the Jews, to save himself. " And one of the jnalefactors which were 
** hanged railed on him, saying, If thou be Glurist, save thyself and us. But 
** the other answering rebuked him, saying, Dost not thou fear God, seeing 
** thou art in the same condemnation ? And we indeed justly ; for we receive 
" the due reward of our deeds : but this man hath done nothing amiss. And 
** he said unto Jesus, Lord, remember me when" thou comest into thy king- 
*' dom. And Jesus said unto him, Yerily I say unto thee, To-day shalt thou 
" be with me in paradise."J 

The contradiction between these statements is too palpable to need any 
pointing out; for while one declares that both the malefactors reviled him, 
the other asserts that one of the two defended him, and petitioned for salva- 
tion. Neither need it be formally proven that Christendom accepts the state- 
ment in Luke as correct, for it is impossible to forget that men in their last 
extremity are reminded of how the dying thief was pardoned and promised 
immediate admission into glory. Which, then, shall we say, — that both the 
thieves reviled Jesus, or that only one of them did so ? 

They who endeavour to harmonise the narratives are apt in suggesting 
that all the Evangelists are correct ; we are to suppose both the thieves 
reviling at first, which is noticed by two writer^ ; then, that one of them was 
converted, and, instead t>f continuing his reviling, he petitioned for assist- 
ance, and declared Jesus to be an innocent man. Only a weak mind can be 
satisfied with this flimsy evasion of the spirit of the narrative. Can we over- 

* Matt. xxTii, 44. t Mack xt. 38. t Luke xxiil. 39^, 
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look the fact, that they who are hung upon a cross are not in the condition 
to revile their companions ? At such a time they think only of their own 
pain ; thus, even if it were admitted that at first the two had reyiied, we 
cannot believe in their continuing to attend to Jesus. Neither can we con- 
ceive of a mnn being converted under such circumstances, when the con- 
version involved obtaining a true knowledge of the moral character of Jesus. 
The thief is made to say, ** This man hath done nothing amiss/* and to 
understand what not even the disciples understood — the nature of the King- 
dom of Jesus. Obviously that was knowledge he must have obtained before 
reaching Golgotha ; and consequently, if he used the hinguage put into his 
mouth by Luke, he could not have reviled, as set forth by Matthew and Mark. 
It is, however, difficult to conceive that the class of men to which he 
belonged could have obtained clearer ideas of the true character of Jesus than 
were those entertained by his immediate disciples. The petition for remcm- 
lirance involved the idea of a spiritual kingdom. No man already at the 
point of death, as a malefactor, would trouble about the prospective temporal 
kingdom of his companion, because, in his then condition, he could have no 
hope of living to enjoy it. So that if we say such a petition was presented, 
it must be concluded that it referred to an unworldly kingdom, a kingdom 
purely spiritaal, and, consequently, the dying thief must have formed a 
clearer idea of the Messianic rule than the best-beloved and most instructed 
among the twelve apostles had done, for they firmly believed in the temporal 
kingdom, and up to the last moment were certain that Jesus was to restore 
the Kingdom of Israel. P. W. P. 



CHARACTERISTICS OF THE REFORMATION.— XLIII. 

THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 

Of course the first prerequisite for the stability of such a State as Savonarola 
sought to establish in Florence is virtue on the part of the people. Savonarola, 
like many another noble mind, blinded by its earnest desire to work out to a 
success its own grand ideas, misjudged his means, and also the men with 
whom he had to work. A people cannot be changed in a moment, and those 
who had submitted so long to the despotism of the Medici, could not be 
rendered fit for seff-govemment except by long training. The government 
established by Savonarola was too good for the people. Moreover, surrounded 
as it was by petty despotisms, it found enemies everywhere. In the goodness of 
his heart, Savonarola had prevailed upon the Florentines to let the adherents of 
the Medici remain in Florence, arguing that a proscription would be unworthy 
of a high-minded people. A general amnesty was therefore proclaimed. The 
result was that a body of unscrupulous partizans remained to conspire against 
the government, and, by underhand means, to disturb the peace of the Republic. 
It was a mistake, but a glorious one, and can add only to the respect of all 
good men for Savonarola. 

Surrounded by enemies without, and containing traitors within, having 
no real moral basis, the ruin of the Republic was certain, even ere yet it was 
firmly established. It was not long before the government was reduced to 
fearful straits. The hatred of the aristocratic and monied classes added to 
the difliiculties of the position, by creating class factions and monetary derange- . 
ments. AH these things show that Savonarola had misjudged his means ; but 
he also misjudged the men with whom he had to work. His earnest denun- 
ciations of vice, all the more earnest that his aim was the moi-al elevation, as 
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well as the political freedom, of the people, bred an indiscrimiaating ianaticism 
in many of his hearers. The fact, too, that there was a epioe of fanaticism 
in the religious enthusiasm of Savonarola himself oannot be overlooked by 
the candid mind, and this led him not unFrequently both into mistakes of 
judgment, and made him look leniently on many acts of pure fanaticism on 
the part of his followers. As an instance of this, some of the younger and 
less judicious of these had undertaken the expulsion from Florence of all 
obscene books, wanton statues and pictures, and other lascivious works of art. 
With this object they went from house to house, and gathered together all 
objects of censm'able luxury. That there were many of these, the records 
stUl extant in relation to the conuection of art and literature with vice in those 
times, and of which we shall in a future paper have somewhat to say, 
quite sufficiently prove. The carnival of the year 1497 was reudered remark- 
able by the famous " Anathema," or " Bui'iiing of the Vanities," in which all 
these things, thus gathered, were collected in one euormous pile and burnt by 
the hand of Savonarola, while the people sang psalms aud hymns. 

This event has been made the ground of bitter accusation against 
Savonarola of having been the enemy of art and literature. We do not defend 
such a mode of providing for the morality of a people, because by outward 
compulsion no man can be made moral. At the same time justice should be 
done. In the first place, it should be remembered that the thing was not 
initiated by Savonarola, and it seems to be clearly proven that three parts of the 
articles consumed were wanton tales and poems, gay disguises, masks, and 
other caiTuval adornments, which could have no artistic or literary value. If 
a few works of art did really perish, they probably deserved no better fate. 
That the incident forms no ground for accusing Savonarola of enmity to real 
art and literature is proved by other well-established facts in his career. He 
lived on terms of close intimacy with many of the most illustrious artists of 
his time. Michael Angelo was among his friends, aud his followers included 
many persons celebrated both in literature and art. 

But the fact that Savonarola was not the foe but the friend of art 
and literature is proven in connection with the sale of the confiscated 
Medician library, the facts relating to which are substantiated by Signor 
Villari. We follow his account. The Republic was in great need of money, 
and they had determined on selling the library to provide funds. The 
poverty of the citizens being no less than that of the Republic, grfiat fear was 
entertained that that splendid library would be dispersed. Now the cloister 
of San Marco was possessed of a considerable sum of money, the result of the 
sale of their possessions, in accordance with the counsels of poverty given 
them by Savonarola, This money the Prior had the right to dispose of, and 
Savonarola determined to purchase the library, and add it to the convent 
library, which, be it remarked, was the only one in all Italy, which was open 
to the public. He accordingly bought the library for the sum of three thou- 
sand florins, paying down two thousaud and giving a bond for the payment 
of the remainder. Thus Savonarola saved for the world that magnificent 
Laurentian library which, even in the present day, remains as one of the 
glories of Florence, and at that time contained the most perfect collection of 
Greek and Latin authors to be found in Europe, which were thus placed 
within the reach of the public, and became eminently serviceable in the 
revival of classical literature in that and immediately succeeding times. This, 
then, was the man whom so many have been ready to denounce as a ** barbarous 
'* friar," " a burner of ancient MSS.," " an enemy to literature and to art." 
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Savonarola had long felt, as every honest and observant mind must have 
felt, that the degraded state of the morals of the people was traceable to the 
evil influence of the priesthood, and that evei^ vice found in the Church at 
large was exaggerated in Borne, wliich was in truth the sink of evei^ pollution. 
*• The scandal begins at Home," said he, " and goes through the whole." 
He had long been in the habit of speaking on this subject as boldly as on 
othei*s ;— " Their oovetuousness is monstrous ; they will do anything for 
** money. Their bells sound avarice. They sell the benefices — they sell the 
" sacraments. There is no belief, no faith, no love, no virtue among them. It 
" has become a shame to live well at Rome. Harlots go publicly to St. 
** Peter; each priest has his concubine. They practise infamy without con- 
** cealment." Such were some of his outspoken truths. " This poison," he 
said, " has so accumulated at Rome, that France, Germany, and all the world 
** is infected with it." The man who had been in the habit of thus exposing 
the infamy of the Papal City, was not likely to withhold his voice when that 
monster of villany, Alexander VI. (Roderigo Borgia), secret poisoner, mur- 
derer, adulterer, seducer, stained with almost every crime, ascended the papal 
throne. Nor was such a pontiff likely to submit quietly, nor were the Domi- 
nicans, who have ever been in high favour iu Rome, likely to lose an oppor- 
tunity of denouncing the man who had exposed their vices ; and who, as 
Prior of San Marco, had, with his congregation of monks, separated himself 
from them. Plenty of other enemies, also, both political and priestly, 
had Savonarola, who urged on the Pope to crush him. 

Alexander knew Savonarola's strength, and determined to proceed warily. 
In the first instance, therefore, a papal brief was issued, directing Savonarola 
not to preach, as appointed, at Plorence during the Lent of 1495, but at 
Lucca ; the object was to remove him from Plorence, where, at this time, he 
was in the height of his popularity. The popular indignation was aroused by 
the threatened loss of their favourite preacher ; the man, too, who had done 
so much for Florence, and who was still so necessary to them. The magis- 
tracy and the government, whose right hand Savonarola was, were no less in- 
dignant. A letter was accordingly dispatched by the Florentine authorities 
to the Pope, expressive of their astonishment at this virtual proscription of a 
man whose life was blameless, and who had done no more than his duty. 
Savonarola would have been willing to leave the Pope's brief unanswered, 
with that fine confidence in God which ever fills the mind of the true man who 
knows the course he has taken is right, he said, " My childi'en, you have 
** done wrong, you should have left to God to provide." The Pope, though 
wishing to crush the man, had no desire to set the State of Florence in op- 
position to his authority, and so recalled his brief; Savonarola meanwhile 
pursuing the one course and preaching the same as ever. 

Alexander VI., when he could not conquer a man by force, would seek to 
seduce him by fraud. * As Savonarola was too strong to be met as an enemy, 
* could he not silence him, at least, or might he not even make him his friend ?' 
this is the idea now entertained by the Pope. He, accordingly, sent for a bishop 
of the Dominican Order, known as a wary man. ** I desire," said the Pope, 
** that, as a brother of the same Order, you will answer the sermons of 
" Savonarola, and prevail upon him to hold his petice in future." " Holy 
" Father ! " answered the bishop, " I am prepared to fulfil your commands ; 
** yet permit me to remark that, if I am to vanquish him, I must be supplied 
** with anns." " Arms, what arms ? " " This monk says we ought not to 
** keep concubines, commit simony, or be guilty of licentiousness. If in this 
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" he speaks truly, what shall I reply?" "What, then, shall we do with him?" 
asked the Pontiff. " Reward him. Give him a red hat. Make of him a 
'* cardinal and a friend at once. Send to him Lndovico, a man equally learned 
" with himself, and let him argue with Savonarola, not forgetting, as the 
" strongest argument, this offer — ^to be promised on condition that he abstains 
" from preaching, and retracts what he has said and written." Alexander 
was well pleased with the advice, and gave orders to have the same carried out. 
And with what resvdt ? 

Brother Ludovico arrives in Florence, and seeks -the cell of Savonarola. 
Kindly and willingly Savonarola listens to his arguments, for three whole 
days he debates point by point his conduct and his teaching, and is only the 
more convinced of his o^vn propriety. At last, Lndovico offers the cardinalate, 
as an argument which even Savonarola must find unanswerable. " Come to 
" my sermon to-morrow morning," said he, " and you shall hear my answer." 
Ludovico thought this delay promised victory ; he attended the church at the 
time appointed, and what did he there hear ? More violent denunciations 
than ever of the vice and venality found in Rome. "No other red hat (so 
" Savonarola closed his sermon) will I have than that of mai*tyrdom, coloured 
" with- my own blood." " Verily," said Ludovico, " this is a true servant of 
** God." Thus baffled, what shall the Pope do ? He will wait the course of 
events. It was about the middle of October, in the following year (1496), 
that he determined to proceed again to action. A second brief is now 
dispatched, citing Savonarola to Rome, and suspending him from preaching. 
But the dauntless monk continued his course undisturbed. Well, let it work ! 
The Pope knew the force of superstition. It is not long before Savonarola is 
insulte(l while preaching. The Pope sees in this, disaffection in Florence. 
Now, then, the thunderbolt shall be discharged. In 1497, excommunication 
is pronounced against Savonarola as a heretic and disobedient. 

Now is Savonarola to taste the bitterness of that cup which has been 
presented to so many a noble soul before and since — ^the ingratitude of a 
people for whom he had worked, and in whose behalf he would willin^y have 
laid down his life. We have already pointed to the great mistake he had 
made in establishing a government founded on principles which demanded a 
virtuous people for their success. We have referred to the various sources of 
weakness found in the fanaticism of his followers, and the admixture of the 
same element in his own noble nature; and in the class factions and monetary 
difficulties of the Republic. Disaffection has done its work, and a handle is 
now afforded to the disaffected by the excommunication of the Founder of 
the Republic, and the suspicion of heresy attached to his name. The Pope's 
emissaries, in the shape of the Franciscan monks, are everywhere fanning the 
flame. A conspiracy to restore the Medici is discovered, and the traitors are 
justly made to suffer the penalty of their crime. Two of them were aged- 
men. There is every reason to suppose Savonarola would have gladly saved 
them, but the government ordered their execution. Sympathy for thjm, co- 
operating with the disaffection, and the superstition of the people in refer- 
ence to the excommunication and the suspicion of heresy, give the Francis- 
cans a hold on the mind of the ignorant and fickle populace. Savonirola is 
denounced by the monks for having failed to save the two old men who had 
suffered death ; and if he could not save them, then he cannot be powerful to 
defend the people from the evils threatened by the Pope, — so they argue, and 
with effect. And one more life-tragedy is soon to close. 

JAS. L. GOODING. 
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BURNING THE STEPPES OP SOUTHERN RUSSIA. 

A SINGULAR phenomenon of the steppe manifests itself when man presump- 
tnously attempts to invade it with his plough. The disturbed soil immediately 
^ shoots forth every variety of hiirian, against which the farmer must exert un- 
ceasing vigilance, or else farewell to the hope of a productive harvest. If the 
some land is afterwards left fallow, the hnrian takes possession of the field, 
and riots for a few years in undisturbed luxuiiance. A straggle then goes on 
for some years longer between the weeds and the grass ; but the latter, strange 
to say, in almost every instance, triumphs in the end, and a beautiful pasture- 
ground succeeds, which goes on improving from year to year, till it attains its 
highest degree of perfection. A reaction then ensues. A species of coarse 
grass, known by botanists under the name of stipa pinnata, takes possession 
of the ground, which it covers with its hard and woody stems, till the farmer, 
taking advantage of the first dry weather in spring, clears away the whole 
plantation by setting fire to it. 

The burning of the steppe is the only kind of manuring to which it is ever 
subjected, and is generally executed in spring, in order that a fresh crop of 
grass may immediately arise, like a young Phoenix, from the ashes. This de- 
partment of Tartai- husbandry is usually managed with much caution, and the 
conflagration rarely extends beyond the limits intended to be assigned to it; 
but sometimes a fire arises by accident, or in consequence of a malicious act of 
incendiarism, and then the " devouring element," as our newspapers xall it, 
rages far and wide, sweeping along for hundreds of leagues, destroying cattle 
and corn-fields, and consuming not only single houses, but whole villages, in 
its way. These fires are more particularly dangerous in summer, owing to the 
inflammable condition, at that season, of almost eveiy description of herbage. 
The flaming torrent advances then with irresistible force, towering up among 
the lofty thistles, or advancing with a stealthy snakelike step through the 
parched grass. Not even the wind can always arrest its destructive course, 
for a fire of this kind will go steaming in the very teeth of the wind, now 
slowly and then rapidly, according to the nature of the fuel that supplies its 
forces. At times the invader finds himself compressed between ravines, and 
appears to have spent his strength, but a few burning particles blown across by 
a gust of wind enable him to make good his position on new ground, and he 
loses no time in availing himself of the opportunity. A well-beaten road, a 
ravine, or a piece of sunk ground in which some remnant of moisture has 
kept the grass green, are the points of which advantage must be taken if the 
enemy's advance is to be stopped. At such places, accordingly, the shepherds 
and herdsmen post themselves. Trenches are hastily dug, the flying particles 
are carefully extinguished as they fall, and sometimes the attempt to stop the 
conrse of such a conflagration is attended with success. Often, however, the 
attempt fails, and the despairing husbandmen see one wheat-field after another 
in a blaze, their dwellings reduced to ashes, and the afiOrighted cattle scorning 
away over the plain before the advancing volumes of smoke. 

The course of one of these steppen-fires is often most capricious. It will 
leave a tract of country iminjured, and travel on for eight or ten days into the 
interior, and the farmer whose land has beoi left untouched will begin to flatter 
himself with the belief that his com and his cattle are safe ; but all at once 
the foe returns with renewed vigour, and the scattered farm-houses, with the 
ricks of hay and corn grouped in disorder around, fall a prey to the remorse- 
less destroyer. The farmer, however, is not without his consolation on these 
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occasioii9« The ashes of the herbage form an excellent manure for the ground, 
and the next crops invariably repay him a portion of his loss. Indeed, so bene- 
ficial is the effect, that many of the large proprietors subject their land regu- 
larly every four or five years to the process of buniing ; but this operation is 
then performed with much caution, wide trenches being first dug around the 
space within which it is intended that the fire should remain confined. 

To the same process, likewise, are subjected the forests of reeds by which all 
the rivers of the steppe are fiinged, but this is deemed so dangerous, that the 
law imposes banishment to Siberia as the penalty of the offence. Nevertheless, 
there are a few places where the reeds are not regularly burnt away each return- 
ing spring, at which season, during the night, the Dnieper and Dniester appear 
to be converted into rivers of fire. There are two motives for setting light to 
the reeds, and these motives are powerful enough completely to neutralize the 
dread of Siberia : in the first place, the reeds sei-ve as a cover to multitudes of 
wolves, which, when driven by the fire either into the water or into the open 
plain, are easily destroyed by their remorseless enemies, the shepherds and 
herdsmen. The second motive is, the hope of obtaining a better supply of 
young reeds, by destroying the old ones. The reeds, it must be borne in 
mind, are of great value in the steppe, where, in the absejice of timber and 
stones, they form the chief material for building. 



NEWMAN STREET FEBE CHUECH SUNDAY LECTURES. 
BY P. W. PERFITT, Ph. D. 

JESUS KEEPING THE LAST FASSOVEB. 

{Continued from p. 268.) 

They who maintain that the Evangelists agree in their notices of the day or evening 
on which the supper was eaten have a very difficult task, for by none other than a 
superhuman power can it be demonstratea. If the words in John can be repudiated 
—if, when he says it was the day of preparation, we are to understand "the day 
" after the preparation,'' — ^if, when he sayB the nriosts and others would not enter the 
Pagan hall of lustice lest they should be defiled^ and thus prevented from eating the 
great supper, no meant that they had alread^fooi^Tiiht passover, then it will be easy 
to harmonise all the four Gospels, but nothing short of this will avail, for dl thSe 
modes of harmonising them have signally failed. Most of those who have given 
their attention to this hopeless task have started witii the assumption that there 
xannot be any error in tne records, and have proposed such methods as their 
ingenuity oould conceive, but without regard to the obvious meaning of the passages 
in dispute. With such, however, it is not worth while to spend a moment. 
Others, pursuing a diferent course, haye assumed that Jesus k^t the passover, 
but not upon the proper day ; or, as others phrase it, he did keep it upon the 
proper day, which day, however, was not that generally believed by the Hebrew 
people. Of course, there is now no reason for assuming anything of the kind, 
except that of bringing the two contradictory stories into harmony, But they 
need not trouble themselves with such assumptions, for even if they could be made 
to bear investigation, there is no reason to believe that any boay of intelligent 
men, who are unprejudiced, would admit such a mode of creating ten difficulties in 
order to destroy one. 

Moreover, is it not astomshing that men who are constantly engaged in aaierting 
that Jesus fulfilled the law, that he maintained the Mosaic system mall its intmily, 
not allowing a single jot or tittle to pass unnoticed or unobserved — ^that the raaa- 
over was typical of himself and his mission— and yet that he violated ita letter as 
distinctly as to observe it twenty-four hours before the proper time. So far as the 
sphit of goodness is concerned, we are aware how little rorms and ceremonies have 
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to do with it, either as regulatinpf or defining its limits ; but, when we have to do 
with men who defend the very letter of positive institutions, we are bound to 
estimate with precision the actual teaching of the disputed record. And surely 
Jesus could not have been justified in making this change, neither, if he had done so, 
would his disciples have understood it. They were bound by the popidar Jewish 
ideas, and, consequently, must have protested against the violation of the Jewish 
law. In that case, instead of overlooking so important a point, the Synoptists 
would have furnished some reasons why Jesus antedated the proper day. 

Of the incidents believed to have occurred at this supper it is not possible to 
present any harmonious picture. For instance, it is diincult to decide whether, if 
the Eucharist was partaken of, Judas was a partaker. Learned men are not 
agreed upon that point, for while many of them contend that "the traitor" was 
present when it was instituted, others contend that he had left the room. 
Neander was of opinion that " Jesus wished Judas to depart before he should 
" institute the Lord's Supper," * which caused him to utter the memorable words 
that led to his going finally to the chief priests and elders. An eminent writer in 
our own country so arranges the details, that he sends Judas out of the room 
before the conversation with Peter, and consequently before the bread and wine 
were handed round. + Substantially, Olshausen agrees with this, { and elsewhere he 
says, " From the laea of the holy supper itself however, which must have been 
" a feast of the most intimate love and union, it is in the highest degree probable 
** that so depraved a member as Judas could have had no part in it : not to 
" mention that it would have been even contrary to the love and mercy of the Lord 
** to permit the traitor further to augment his guilt bv partaking of it unworthily." § 

The reason here assigned for believing he dia not partake is repudiated by 
other theologians, who contend, that for the completion of his guilt this act was 
necessary. Stier says, "A correct harmony of thafour Evangelists, and especially 
" of the letter of St. Mark and St. Luke, forbids us to doubt that Judas received 
" the sacrament with the rest, being included, as the lost one, in the 'for you.* 
" This has been generally assumed from the earliest times, and has never been con- 
" tested, save upon internal grounds . || " The truth of the last clause is questionable, 
but the former part seems to be borne out by the authorities, so far, at least, as 
any definite idea of the succession of events can be drawn from them. Yet, even 
then, we must discard some of them, for hj no other means can the scene be 
realised. Matthew does not enter into details, for he dashes at once from the 
fact^ that Jesus sat down with the twelve, into the narrative, that '' as they did eat, 
*• he said, Verily I say unto you, that one of you shall betray me. And they 
" were exceeding sorrowful, and began every one of them to say unto him, 
" Lord, is it I P And he answered and said, He that dippeth his hand with 
" me in the dish, the same shall betray me. The Son of man goeth as it is 
" written of him : but woe unto that man by whom the Son of man is betrayed ! 
** it had been good for that man -if he had not been born. Then Judas, which 
" betrayed him, answered and said. Master, is it I P He said unto him, Thou hast 
" said. ^ Mark merely repeats this statement with an ahnost verbal accuracy ; 
but both of them place the conversation in such a position as to Justify the behef 
that, if Judas went out, he did so before the solemn breaking of tiie bread. 

As it has been observed, John says nothing of the "holy supper" being 
instituted, but he speaks of the detection of Juaas. According to nis narrative, 
after the supper, Jesus said, "Verily, verily, I say unto you, that one of you shall 
" betray me ;"** but they who heard looked doubtfully at one another, as not 
knowing whom he meant. It is said that Simon Peter pressed John to ask who 
it was. " Jesus answered. He it is, to whom I shall give a sop, when I have 
" dipped it. And when he had dipped the sop, he gave it to Judas Iscariot, 
" the son of Simon. And after the sop Satan entered into him. Then said Jesus 
" unto him, That thou doest, do quickly." f f After this follows the strange 

• Life of Christ, p. 430. f The DiatcssaroD, pp. 364-3G8. t Commentary, John xiii. 31-33. 

^ Commentary, vol. iv. p. 10, 3rd edit., Clarke. II Words of the Lord Jesus, vol. vi. r< ^^^' 

ir Matthew, xxvl. 21-25. •» John xiii. 81. ++ Ibid. 20, 27. 
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statement that " no man at the table knew for what intent he spake this unto him. 
" For some of them thought, because Judtis had the bag, that Jesus had said unto 
" him, Buy those things tliat we have need of against the feast ; or, that he should 
" give something to the poor .He then, having received the sop, went imraediafely 
** out : and it was night. * And then follows some long and beautiful speeches, 
in which Jesus endeavours to impart strength unto his disciples, and indicates that 
Peter would deny him Thus, accordmg to this narrative, we have — ]. the 
finished supper; 2. the feet-washing; 3. the detection of Judas; 4. tlie intimation 
to Peter; and 5. the triumphant speeches. But when we turn to Luke, all this is 
reversed. That writer says : " And when the hour was come, he sat down, and 
" the twelve apostles with him. And he said unto them. With desire I- have 
" desired to eat this passover with you before I suffer : Tor I say uiilo you, I will 
" not any more eat thereof, until it be fidfilled in the kingdom of God. And he 
" took the cup, and gave thanks, and said, Take this, ana divide it among your- 
" selves : Tor I say unto you, I will not drink of the fruit of the vine, until the 
** kingdom of God shall come. And he took bread, and gave thanks, and brake it, 
" and gave unto them, saying, This is my body which is given for you : this do in 
" remembrance of me. Likewise also the cup after supper, saying, This cup is the 
" new testament in my blood, which is shed for you. But, behold, the hand of him 
" that betrayeth me is with me on the table. And truly the Son of man goeth, as 
" it was determined : but woe imto that man by whom he is betrayed ! And they 
" b^an to enquire among themselves, which of them it was that should do this 
" thing." f Here we have the institution of the supper preceding the detection 
of Judas and the intimation to Peter ; so that if the naiTative be coiTcct, Judas 
must have ''partaken of the holy elements." How then shall we answer the 

Suestion, Did Judas partake of tnem ? How shall our painters proceed when 
ley endeavour to reproduce the scene? Are they to follow Luke, and paint 
in Judas, or Matthew and Mark, when only eleven, instead of twelve, disciples 
will appear ? If the incident be true, it must be worth while to discover its 
precise nature, and if not, then why should it figure so largely in the world of 
art ? I am unable to speak absolutely in a case where the authorities are at 
variance. And unto him who, in the might of his orthodoxy, shiUl say that it 
is unimportant, I can only propose this question — Docs the partaking; of this 
rite, before doing a wicked deed, increase our sense of the criminality ? If so, then 
we cannot decide fairly about Judas until tliis point has been cleared up ; so that 
we may either say that he committed or escaped from so great a transgression. 

The next incident is that just now spoken of, the predicted denial by Peter. 
At what point did that occur ? Was it spoken while they sat at the table, or 
after they had all gone forth to the Mount of Olives ? According to Matthew, 
" When they had sung an hymn [after the supper], they went out into the 
" Mount of Olives. Then saitli Jesus unto them, All ye shall be offended because 
" of me this night : for it is written,! will smite the shepherd, and the sheep of 
" the flock shall be scattered abroad. But after I am risen agam, I will go befoife 
" you into Galilee. Peter answered and said unto him, Though all men shall be 
** offended because of thee, yet will I never be offended. Jesus said unto him, 
" Verily, I say unto thee, That this nieht, before the cock crow, thou shalt 
" deny me thrice. Peter said unto him. Though I should die with thee, yet will 
" I not deny thee. Likewise also said all the disciples."} As usual, Mark merely 
repeats this statement, but both Luke and John report this as having occurred 
at the table after the supper. 

{To be continued.) 

« Matt. xzvi. 31^. f Luke xxii. dl4H. » Ibid. 39. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

( Continued from j^?. 2 7 5 . ) • 

" Pray don't be shocked at my free criticism," said Barrington, *' for I 
must speak plainly ; yet, in truth, it is a very awkward question to answer. 
What do you think of the Bible ? You may as well ask, Wliat do you think 
of the early English, German, or Sanscrit literature ? For what is the Old 
Testament but a complete collection of the early Hebrew literature ? It is 
composed of histories, legendary narratives, civil laws, poems of various 
shades from the Anacreontic to the ode of mourning ; philosophical disqui- 
sitions and dramas." 

** Dramas? " interposed Ella. " Surely you do not mean us to under- 
stand that there are plays in the Bible ? " 

" Ask your brother. Miss Lester," replied Barrington, '* if the so-called 
' Song of Solomon ' and the * Book of Job ' are anything else than compo- 
sitions intended for dramatic recital, if not for positive representation. In 
order to get rid of the obvious meanings of the former, the Church has 
prefixed certain notes to each ' chapter,' intended to convey the idea that the 
composition is a spiritual allegory, but nothing can possibly be more absurd. 
In sober reality, it is a very warm and passionate love-poem, running over 
with that kind of innocent sensuousness which, in the East, is tolerated 
without any thought of impropriety. Unhappily, in our translation the form 
of the composition is so strangely changed, that persons are deceived as to 
its real nature ; and yet even in that form, when read carefully, the student 
cannot fail to discover the warmth and passion of love it embodies." 

Ella still looked doubtfully at her brother, as asking. Is that a fair repre- 
sentation ? He answered the mute appeal by candidly confessing that such 
was the fact ; adding, however, by way of apologj' — 

" The book has always been suspected, and many eminent Churchmen 
Voi|, VI. New Series, Vol.. II. U 
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have contended for its exclusion ; indeed, the Establishment does not read it 
in its lessons." 

Barrington admitted that it was so, but immediately proceeded to argue, 
that the same cannot be said of the Book of Job. 

" I am astoilished,'^ he continued, ** that any scholar cah be found to 
maintain it* Hdbrew origin. It is the ilbblest pifece of nrriting in the entire 
collection — writing nobler in its aims cannot anywhere be found ; and, as far 
as the poetical beauties and vivid pictures are concerned, they will ever rank 
with the best in any languaffe.- But it is the philosophy of the work which 
proteiS it to be qiiife bitier than of Hebrew origin. Job defends his 'itino- 
cency,' maintains that he has 'desejved tlie favour of God/ and demands 
that ' the Divine Being shall Himself enter the lists to justify His dealings 
with him.' He h^^ no thought of being wdfthy bf blaine ; and when his 
friends insinuate that he must have * sinned,' he boldly denies the charge, 
and ehallfenges the proof. The whole atgutnent of Job is iii direct opposition 
to modem flieology and the poJ)ulaT views of hunian nature; rthtl yet, at. the 
close, Jehovah is represented as approving of what his servant Job nad said/' 

** But,*^ inquired Ella, ** are we not told in the beginning that it was 
Satan who inflicted all the pairl6 updii thfc l^attiai-ch ? " 

" We afe, but yortt will pardon me for saying that nobody believes it. 
Who believes in the Devil being a regular visitor in heaven ? Who believes 
that with the sons of God the Evil One goes regularly up ? If so, then what 
can Heaven be ? The fact is, that ilic proem has been added by a later 
hand, who was alarmed by ihfc doctrlhfel df thb poem itself, and who was 
famili|r with the Persian doctrine of the sons of God and Ahriman. More- 
over, the theory of Job is opposed to the otter contents of the collection, for 
ih^y are hmA Uph thti asstlttijbtlon, that the righiedus will ntr^f h6 Irft in 
Hdhi bi- Sliflferitig J Wliilfe the wicked Will hot be allowed to tirostie^; Job 
Itiaihtrfii^ that. Such is hot the case, and, with great boldtiess df langtiagfe,- M 
d^lnotistr&ted his pbiai . Doubtless, at ibst, when the Wdfk was ^ah^teted 
iilta Hebrew, It i^ag ftid^ly treated j and dftef the Captlvitjf, when the iM^mi 
litefdllire Was Cbllectfed into one book, it was niimbfered With the bthei^ tJWi- 
stittitiiig thb thitd blassi. TitHfe dferalfed iti it^ favouti lintili at teiigthi the 
fact of its existence in Hebrew was looked upon as suifibifeiit td JJrdtfc its 
drigih; but thfey Whb ill inbderri titiies hate* Ueeh eotti{lfelled td iiicjilite into 
the subject, ar^ perfectly certain that thb bohclUfeibn Wil^ utisoUhd.*' 

, tfesW bbnfessed thdt iPreqtietttlv Wheii . tfejidiiig the bbbk df Job, in the 
drigiiial, pdsSages dbbutrett Which istrtick him as being vcfjr rfematk^bk for 
thbir tbtib and tblrlpet df britibifeni, fot their blasphettidus boldtifcss-^t blas- 
phbttibh^ jlcbdrditig to our itioderfa theorifes— so that hb wad {iredlspdsed Id 
asseilt tb th^ propoiiilioli df ils aiithbrship arid theology beihg opposed lb thb 
thedfjr of it^ HebreW origin. "But,^' hb contititibd, " if we toetely ptbsefte thb 
bddk ad i ndble Asiatic poem, abatidoning the ideas bf its dbjectiVb triilh and 
iii ttebi-ew biri;h. btill there jlrb other books which are its e^Ual in dbplh iihd 
purity bf thought.** 

*' What ! fequal to Jbb !" exclaiitibd Barrittgton, ** surely hbt; bi ii s8j 
thferi, Which rire they 'f *' 

"Isaiah ahd Jerbii^ah! Pot What,*' ^sked Lester, **ckii bb fitlei^, either 
as pbelry Or philbsophy, thdtl sbrtie df the passages iri the fbritier P" 

" Nbthihg, Wheti th^y fti-e rightly i-ertd and undbrfetddd ds thbjf welt arigitl= 
ally composed, which, unforlUtldtfely, is Sbldotti thb 6rt^b. ftbplb MA iMit 
mm £l§ 4taHsla{bd oUl Qi Itlb dl^lHill tOn^Ubs,' ilcttialljr imaglhitil them- 
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selves to be in possession of a fair rendering of i\\b ttkhfey^ poems with their 
peculiar theories and strange forms of expression, little flnnKing how grossly 
they^are deceived. Hamlet translated into ftenct prose— '•all the similes being 
literally rendered, all the pauses omitted^ till the nftmes left out, and being 
parcelled into prose chapters, then to be ebopped np by ah idiot into verses — 
would be but a fair parallel [to the Isaiah presented to, the modern English 
reader. And yet men of position have the unblushing imjiudence to set forth 
that it is ' finely translated !' I wish it ^ere well done, and for common use, 
for people's eyes would soon be op^iit^d td the fKI$l thdt ((11 the eaily ' chapters ' 
are noble poems, written by a true pfttHoti ^hdse htfatt WaS moved by the 
difficulties of his countrymen, arid mib poUfeA forth hisl Indignation without 
measure or hindrance. What a picture is that, in the original| of what they 
call the fourteenth chapter of our translation^-tlie death of the King of 
Babylon, and his descent into the place of the dead. I always admire the 
following expostulation of the travellers who find his body, as it is translated 
by Bishop Lowth : — 

"He spake— he died. Distain'd with gore, 
Beside yon yawning cavern hoar. 
See where his livid oorse it laid. 
The aged pilgrim passing by, 
Survevs him long with dubious eye; 
And muses on his fate, and shakes his reverend head. 
' Ju^ heaven ! is thus thy pride imperial gone ? 
Is tins poor heap of dust the King of Babylon ? 

'* ' Is this the man whose nod 
Made the earth, tremble ; whose terrible rod 
LeveU*d her loftiest cities ? Where he trod 

Famine pursued and frowned ; 

Till Nature, groaning round. 
Saw her rich realms transformed to deserts dry ; 
While at his crowded prison's gate, 
Graspmg the keys of Fate, 

Stood stem Captivity. 
Vahi man ! behold thy righteous doom ; 
Behold the neighbourmg monarches tomb : 
l^he trophied arch, the breathing bust, 
The laurel shades the sacred dust ; 
While thou, vile outcast, on the hostile plain, 
Mottlder'st a vulgar corse, amongst the vulgar slain. 

** * No trophied arch, no breathing bust, 
Shidl dignify thy trampled dust. 

No laurel flourish o^er thy grave. 
For why P Proud king, thy ruthless hand 
HurPd desoktion o'er the land,^ 
And crushed the subject race, whom kings are born to save. 
Eternal infamy sh^ blast thy name, 
And all thy sous shall share then: impious father's shame.* " 

^Poetry, passion, rind patriotism are'all there ; but they are skilfully made to 
disapperi.1- from otlir translatidn, Which is completely bald ; and so also is that 
of the descent into Sheol passage : — 



" Hell, from her gulf profound. 

Rouses at thine approach ) and all around 

Her dreadful notes of preparation sound. 
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Sec, at the awful call. 
Her shadowy heroes all, 

Ev'n mighty kings, the heirs of empire wide, 
Kising, with solemn state, and slow, 
!From their sable thrones below, 

Meet, and insult thy pride ! 

' What, dost thou join our ghostly train, 

A fleeting shadow, light and vain? 

Where is thy pomp, the festive throng, 

The revel dance, and wanton song ? 
Proud King ! Corruption fastens on thy breast. 
And calls her crawling broods, and bids them to the feast ! * *' 

Evidently that was written by a man whose imagination was active, and whose 
heart was powerfully moved by the suiFerings of his fellow-oounti*ymen." 

" No one denies that, Barrington. All the commentators are proud of 
being able to demonstrate it, and some of them have ventured upon naming 
Shaks2)erc sida by side with Isaiah as inferior in the nobler passions. Yet 
I confess their theoiy of inspiration seems to contradict their admission. For 
if the poet wrote as a strong-souled man of the sorrows and wrongs endured 
by his people, we are hardly justified in concluding that he wrote also under 
the direct inspiration of heaven. That which came out of his own heart as a 
patriot-poet cannot be called heaven-given." 

" Perhaps, Lester, it will be found that, after all, the true poets are 
inspired, and that Isaiah did but share the common lot. They all wrote in 
poetry more than they can explain in prose. And I don't care to question 
the inspiration theory. We have the poems, and cannot tell, in any case, how 
they were written. Let us take them as a rich bequest, and wisely make the 
best use of them. What I am annoyed about is this — that men should overlay 
the poetry of Isaiah with miserable theories of prophecy, pretending that his 
writings referred not to the events of his own age and country, but to those 
of a distant period, just as if he were a mere pump, out of which words were 
poured without consciousness or sympathy. The greatest enemies of the 
Hebrew poets cannot injure them more than these men do." 

" I quite agree with you in that," said Lester, " for I have just completed 
the reading of a lot of books upon prophecy, and if I say that each contra- 
dicted the other, I shall only be saying what you know to be tme. But what 
struck me most painfully was this, that men, who loudly profess to believe in 
the Scriptures as of God's creation — who cannot tolerate that any Freethinker 
shall be allowed to amend the text — should venture upon forcing the language 
into approving of their theories. They cut, and clip, and take such lil^rties 
with it, that, in many places, not a single sentence is left to be read according 
to the genius of the Hebrew language. One clips in one fashion, another in 
a contrary way, and what with the additions and omissions, the emendations 
and stretchings of difficult passages, I really was compelled to conclude that 
these men did not believe God to have been the author of the writings. Still, 
Barrington, while conceding this, and freely giving up the prophetic theory, I 
cannot but believe that the Hebrew people had a much clearer idea of God, in 
a spiritual sense, or as the Moral Governor of the world, than was possessed 
by any other people. They were never in any doubt about the Divine Unity, 
neither were they mistaken, as others were, about the moral order of things. 
And how can we account for their becoming wise above other nations, unless 
we suppose that in some remarkable way they were made the depositories of 
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the Divine secret ? I confess that it is upon that point I am constrained to 
regard them as worthy of all honour. Their knowledge was superhuman, 
and must have come in a supernatural manner. I do not want to be dogmatic, 
but i believe that upon no other hypothesis can the facts be accounted for." 

" That is to say, Lester, you believe the Hebrew books to contain clearer 
ideas of God — of His power, wisdom, and goodness, than can be found in any 
other. But while deeply regretting that vou are unacquainted with the 
Asiatic languages and literature, I must firmly deny that there is any truth 
in your assumption. The reverse of your proposition is nej\rer the truth. 
They who spake the Sanscrit, who were well-read in the Hindoo philosophy, 
must have had a training in such matters, which raised them fi\r above the 
Hebrew, and gave them nobler ideas of the Supreme Being. He who dwelt 
upon the banks of the Ganges could not have adopted the God of Jerusalem. 
The Jew was only satisfied with a God who walked, talked, and debated like 
a man ; a God who was a sort of magnified mortal ; a God who would dwell in 
a tabernacle, to make His presence known by means of smok^ and fire ; who 
would go in and out, and up and down with them, and while wielding the 
carnal sword, would march forth at their head to give them the victory over 
their enemies. They believed in a Qod who was amenable to human control, 
who could be as much the slave of human passions as themselves ; who grew 
angry and relented ; who delighted in pleasant odours and sounds, or who 
was ever ready to accept the hecatomb of victims which intolerance would 
offer up ; but in such a belief there is nothing so very noble or elevating. 
The Hindoo was not led so far astray. He believed in a God who surpassed 
human comprehension, but who was alike tlie Creatpr and Sustainer of all 
animated nature ; — a God who never failed to mark the conduct of His 
creatures, or to deal out rewards and punishments according to their deserts. 
And if we can hope to find in any ancient works, language which can be 
rightly spoken of as conveying the soul's thought of God, then it is in the 
works of the Hindoo philosopher alone that we can faii'ly hope to succeed in 
making that discovery." 

" I have heard much of those works," said Lester, ** and were I skilled in 
the Sanscrit, I would give them a carefiil reading." 

" Your want of knowledge of the language need be no bar to their study, 
for many of them have been translated by competent hands. The Bhagavad- 
Gita, as translated by Thompson, with its copious references and scholarly 
notes, will be quite sufficient to satisfy you how great is the error of sup- 
posing that the Hebrews had surpassed the other nations in their inquiries 
and knowledge upon those points. But even if the nations of India are 
omitted, still the same argument must be used in relation to the Egyptians ; 
as a people they excelled the Hebrews alike in religious and moral philosophy. 
It is a mistake to suppose them to have worshipped many Gods, for they 
believed in One, and one only. It is true that He was known unto them by 
many names — was called upon by many names, but the peeple never under- 
stood that there were several Gods. Unless in the same sense that the 
Christian does, when he speaks of three Gods, * Father, Son, and Spirit.' So 
also with the Persians, who were Monotheists, and in whose Sacred Books qie 
as pure and noble passages as the finest in modern religious literature." 

*' But how comes it," inquired Ella, " that we always hear of those people 
as wretched Pagans, as * benighted heathens ' — why are they spoken of in 
such contemptuous language ?" 

" Because," replied Barrington, " it is a human weakness to fasten upon 
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the lower points in that wlhich we disaprove, and upon the stronger and 
higher in that which we advocate. He who praises Shidcspeare omits Pericles. 
If a Christian sits down to read the Yedas, he rather hunts after, and hopos 
to find objectionable passages, than reads the whole in order to discover its 
true spirit. Whereas, in reading the Bible, the same man looks only after the 
best, and tries to persuade himself, although lying open before his eves, that 
in the Bible there are none to be ranked with the objectionable. VvhHe bia 
daughter is reading, he rises, and bids her turn away to another ch^ptsr I 
He fastens upon some passages in the Psalms, but is silent about the coarse- 
ness of passages in Genesis, in Judges, in Samuel, the Kings, and in sundry 
other books. The truth-seeking man cannot do this — he reads them all as 
perfect wholes, and endeavours to estimate them as such. But by keeping 
his attention fixed only upon the worst parts, the Christian has managed to 
get up convictions that the ancient nations were without any true ideas of 
religion, and literally without God in the world, whereas, the truth is, that 
they were not a whit behind the Hebrews, and if we had become acquainted 
with the Indian literature at an earlier date, it is pretty certain ihdi onr 
modern theology would have been quite other than it is at present.'* 

" Then you mean to say, Barrington, that the Bible.raidcs no higher than 
the other Sacred Books, and you will not allow it to be called a much superior 
authority P " 

'' Yes, tlmt is exactly what I do mean. It is a grand old book, as all the 
others are grand ; but so far as its intrinsic moral and religious value is con- 
cerned, that is not to be estimated by its antiquity. The oldest writing is 
not necessarily the truest. There are true words in it which I have not se^a 
elsewhere, and in other books there are true things which it does not contain^ 
but if we draw out irom each the good and evil, the true ^nd the untrufi« 
there will be little left to boast of in favour of the Hebrew bopks. This, 
however, is not a truth which the people of Europe will be likely to accept. 
They do not know what the ' Pagan books ' are, except by hearsay, and tbat 
is little likely to supply them with the means of forming a sound opinioq j 
they believe as their fathers did ; and upon the same principle that the l\urks 
believe the Koran — ^they aie afraid to read farther. By-and-bye the truth 
will leak out, and then woe betide the unhappy descendants of Melchisedek, 
and priests of all orders." 

** That will be when your great book comes out, in which I pisjssume all 
these knotty problems are to be finally solved.'' 

"(Yes, then, if you please; but, joking aside, Lester, we must not over- 
look the fact that the Bible is no longer either the household book or the 
guide of life ; clergymen instruct their flocks that it is to be read in that 
tight, but themselves are the first to decline its authority. In a theoretical 
sense they accept and are bound by it, but not practically, and the conse- 
quence is that their flocks refuse to believe a theory which the teacher 
will not reduce to practice. Moreover, in the present condition of Western 
Europe, it is absurd to ask them to do so. If a set of men were to itinerate 
through England as Jesus and his disciples itinerated about In Judea, 
depending upon alms as a means of subsistence, there can be ao doubt they 
would be committed to the treadmill as rogues and vagabonds. Why^ then, 
should we insist upon the same measure of obedience, when there ia m longer 
the same measure of freedom P " 

The entrance of Jane with coffee put an end to the discussion. 
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CHAK:VCTEEiaTICS OF THE KEf OBMATION.— XWy. 

THE FINAL ISSUE. 

The fanatical folly of one of Savonarola's followers became the immediate 
cause of ruin to the New Kepublic, and of martyrdom for bim. Fra 
Domenico, one of the monks of San Marco, smarting under the taunts of a 
Franciscan friar, undertook to prove the sacredness of Savonarola's missiou 
by undergoiog the fiery ordeal, if the Franciscan would do the same. 'f]iQ 
ignorant multitude gladly caught at the chance of a spectacle, while the dis- 
affected parties promised themselves by this means a victory, and the Pope's 
adherents were overjoyed at the chance tbus offered for ruining Savonarola. 
He deplored his follower's folly, but knew that to refuse the ordeal was 
certain ruin. He seems, however, to have hoped to evade it. He could not 
believe in its success, as it was part of his theological system to reject 
miracles — a signal proof how far he was before his age. The appointed 
day has anrived (April 7th, 1498). The huge pile of faggots and brush- 
wood, eighty feet long, four feet thick, and six feet high, covered with oil 
and pitch, and sprinkled with gunpowder, is ready to be firejil. Domieuico 
has arrived, but requires to be allowed to cany a crucifix into the fire. 
*• What ! would you burn Christ ? " Such is the ciy. The Franciscans see 
their opportunity, and object to this. Domenico refuses to undertake thfi 
ordeal without it. And so the crowd are disappointed. I'he Franciscans 
eagerly embrace the chance of accusing Savonarola of having wished to burn 
Christ. The superstition of the crowd, combining with their rage at the 
disappointment, fomented by the disaffected, led them now to insult Savon- 
arola, so lately their idol, and it is with difficulty that he and his monks 
escape with their lives back to San Marco. 

On the morning of the 8th April, 1498, Savonarola entered the Church 
of San Marco, to preach for the last time. He preached briefly; and 
declared his readiness to die if need were in the cause of Truth. During 
the day the Franciscans lost no time in working upon the passions of the 
rabble, and the result of their work was seen in a riot which arose in the 
Cathedi'al of the Duomo in the afternoon. Brother Mariano, one of -Sayo- 
narola's monks, had been in the habit of conducting the vesper service there, 
and as the hour approached the Cathedral was filled with the lowest of the 
populace, emissaries of the Pope, and adherents of the Medici. The vesper 
service was prolonged late into the evening, and then Mariano ascended the 
pulpit to preach. This was time signal. The cry arose on all sidps. ** To San 
" Marco ! To San Marco ! " And the hostile crowd, ever increasing, ftowed 
on its way towards the church and cloister of Savonarola : their path was 
marked with blood. 

The people of the cloister are singing vespers, and SavoniirolA is at the 
altar, occupied in devotion. Nearer and nearer come the noise and clamour 
of the crowd. Presently the attack begins, by stones being cast into tlie 
church through the windows. Many of the brothera provided themselves 
with weapons, but Savonarola begged them not to resort to violence. They, 
however, determined on vigorous measures. The church doors are closed and 
barricaded. And now the siege begins. The monks fought bravely, and 
several of the besiegers were killed. At last the cry is raised, ** Set fire to tlu| 
'^ doors!" The outer door being at length burned, an entrance was soon 
effected by the crowd. Now the fight within the church grows fast and 
furious. All night the fight continued, the mob of assailants constantly 
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increasing, armed with cross-bows, axes, and burning torches. Such as 
failed to find an entrance into the church began now to lay siege to the 
cloister. Large numbers of persons had already perished on both sides. 
Their want of success rendered the mob desperate, and, hounded on by the 
Franciscans and other enemies of Savonarola, many of them left the church 
and cloister in order to besiege and plunder the houses of such of the 
citizens as were known to be friends of Savonarola. It was now time for the 
government to interfere, which they did by summoning Savonarola to deliver 
himself up, under the promise of safe conduct to the Seignory. Savonarola 
willingly obeyed, and he was led away guarded by soldiers. The infuriated 
mob tried to stone him, but a roof of lances over his head protected him. 
Bitter jibes and insults of every sort were levelled at him. And Savonarola, 
had he been capable of a selfish feeling, must have felt how little worthy these 
wretches were of the sacrifices he had jnade in their behalf. 

The rejoicings were great in Rome on hearing of these doings in 
Florence. The Pope wrote expressing his thanks to tlie Seignory for having 
captured and imprisoned that ** godless son of perdition," who had troubled 
the Church so long, and requested them to deliver him alive into his hands. 
They, however, seem to have thought it a pomt of honom* to keep Savonarola 
in their own custody, but declared themselves willing to deal with him as the 
Pope might desire. What the tender mercies of Alexander VI. would be 
may be easily guessed. A mock trial took place. We will pass over 
the revolting details of the torture, to which, day after day, Savonarola was 
subjected : merely remarking that, as his biographer has justly said, to a man 
like Savonarola, of an ardent imagination, a sanguine temperament, with the 
irritability of extraordinary genius, of a singularly sensitive frame, his 
nerves violently excitable, and health extremely delicate, the torture must 
have been more than commonly terrible. His fortitude was, however, equal 
to the occasion ; and, in spite of his excruciating sufferings, he would recant 
nothing, but bore witness to the Truth in spite of all. The end was that he 
was condemned to be burat. 

The last scene of all took place on the 22nd of May, 1498. On the 
Piazza are prepared the stakes and faggots which are to form the funeral piles 
of Savonarola and the two brother monks who are to suffer with him. The 
eager crowd are gathered, ready to witness, with fiendish joy, the death-agony 
of him who has so often spoken in words of love to them, and who would 
fain have instilled into their souls some of his own noble spirit. And yet 
blame them not ; a people whom the priest has fettered in the bonds of 
superstition are hardly to be looked upon as responsible for their acts, and 
we say, with the noble-souled Savonarola, " Alas, poor souls, they know not 
" what they do I " But some were there whose hearts sickened at the thought 
that so base a deed as was that day done before the face of High Heaven should 
still be possible in that Florence for which, and amongst the people for whom, 
their master had done so much, and worked so long. Savonarola mounted 
the ladder, the pile is fired, high mount the flames. But, at this moment, 
a violent wind drove the flames so strongly on one side that they would not 
touch his body. The superstitious multitude are seized with panic-fear at 
this strange incident, and many hasten away. The flames mount higher and 
stronger, and, ere long, all that remains of Savonarola is a heap of ashes. 
His ashes were afterwai-ds thrown from the old bridge of Florence into the 
river Arno. 

**A dead man causes no war,*' such was the answer given by Savonarola's 
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judges to one amongst them who would fain have saved him. A greater 
mistake than this was never made, but the Church who did to death Savona- 
rola, and so many other noble souls in those ages of spiritual terrorism, saw it 
not. Such as Savonarola never become dead men. The witnesses for the 
Truth, and more especially those who have sealed their testimony with their 
blood, live ever. Wycliffe lived again in Huss, Huss in Savonarola, and 
Savonarola in Luther. "At Naumberg," so stands the record, "on his way to 
" the Diet of Worms, Luther made the acquaintance of a certain zealous priest, 
** who carefully and reverentially preserved in his closet the portrait of Savona- 
" rola, though more as a martyr to liberty and morality than as a religious 
** confessor. The good priest, however, perceived enough resemblance between 
** the Italian and the German to draw the attention of the latter to his sacred 
" memento. Silently producing the cherished painting, he held it awhile 
" before the eyes of Luther, who as silently perused itjjbut, nothing daunted, 
** conceived rather courage than fear from the lesson it presented." It was in 
consequence of this event that the great German Keformer obtained, and care- 
fully studied, the works of Savonaroln, some of which he afterwards translated 
and published in German. There was a great diiference between Ihe men, 
but they were both workers in the same great cause of storming the citadel of 
error and superstition ; both valiant soldiers of God, ready to fight to the 
death in defence of the truth as they saw it. 

Is has often been that men — good men, too — have hesitated to do anything 
tQwards destroying the evils of their time — have hesitated even to speak out 
fairly their hatred of injustice, or to join those Avho have been willing to make 
the attempt to do somewhat in the direction of Eeform, because they have 
thought to themselves, * these things, this evil, this injustice, are too strong to 

* be destroyed in our time, and what is the use of beginning a work we can 

* never finish ? To do so would be to bring odium on ourselves and 

* create enemies, without serving any purpose.* We make no doubt that 
such is the feeling of many who hesitate to join our ranks as Eeligious 
Keformers. But the past history of the progress of humanity is fertile in 
proofs of the folly of such a thought. The true Eeformer, the man who works 
in the cause of truth and righteousness, never dies. The work he has begun 
will as certainly be earned to its completion as if he himself had completed it; 
and so Savonarola dead, was living still. His blood spake from the ground. 
His ashes became living men ; and the Church found that a dead man may 
cause war after all. 

There is, however, another consideration connected with the career of 
Savonarola worthy of our attention ; this, namely, that Superstition is incom- 
patible mih Liberty. The Spirit of Liberty spoke aloud in this man, and the 
superstition of the people crushed it. The superstitious man is essentially a 
slave. And it is on this account that the Churches have ever been 
so ready, and still remain so desirous, to foster and keep alive the spirit of 
superstition in the people. Destroy this, and priestcraft is destroyed. Destroy 
this, and man is spiritually and intellectually free. And, depend upon it, 
until the freedom of the individual is achieved, true citizen-liberty is im- 
possible for the majority of the nations. Looking through history we find 
that kingcraft and priestcraft have ever been in close alliance. Even here in 
England, it was not until men began to lose their fiutli in the Churches that 
Political Reform became possible. And until the remaining superstitions which 
are preached from our pulpits are rooted out, perfect liberty for all classes will 
be impossible. The Churches have ever been drag-chains on the wheels of 
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progress, and still remain so. Who but the Churches and their supporters 
have stood in the way of a national education ? Who but the parsons, and 
those who believe in them, have libelled God by attributing to Him cholera 
and other epidemics, and preached the uselessuess — nay, wickedness — of 
sanitary reform? It is, however, quite unnecessary to adduce further 
examples of a truth which is patent to all unprejudiced minds. 

The conclusion to be arrived at from the premises afforded by the facts of 
the present and the past in relation to this matter is this, that true religion is 
the sole guarantee or real liberty. By true religion wc mean something quite 
different from any of the 'isms prevalent amongst us. We mean by it tliat 
perfect love to God and man which will lead men to seek to perform their 
duty, and act in accordance with the Divine Will in every relation of life, and 
wliich, recognising in each man one of God's children, will respect the rights 
and liberties of all. It is the absence of this which has led to the oppressions 
and the tyrannies so prevalent amongst men. It is its presence which affords a 
guarantee against evil and injustice. And when man the statesman and man 
the citizen become truly religious in this sense, then will the spirit of true 
liberty govern our legislation, and find scope and verge in all our institutions. 
Eeligion and Liberty are thus seen to have an intimate connection. A real 
religious Eefovmation will find an outcome in the State no less than in every 
other department of human thought and action, and citizen rights and liberties 
will be the better recognised and more surely possessed, as men become more 
truly and wisely religious. J AS. L. GOODING. 



STREET TEACHEES. 



As the power and prosperity of a nation depend on the development of tbe 
intellectual and moral capabilities of its people, it evidently becomes the duty 
of every one of its members to exert his abilities in promoting the develop- 
ment of the latent powers he perceives around him, in order that all 
may be able the more effectively to contribute to the welfare of all. Now, 
without any desire to magnify the evil, it will, we tliink, be readily 
admitted, that ignorance and immorality still prevail among us to a deplorable 
extent, notwithstanding the great reformation already effected, and despite 
the efforts still making in all directions for their removal. 

Of the extent of ignorance prevailing, most of us must be conscious, when 
we reflect, that there are tens of thousands of our industrious population — 
of those whose labours in field, factory, and workshop, constitute our source of 
wealth and power — who have their mental and moral capabilities still unfolded.. 
That vast numbers of them are still ignorant of the beautiful world they 
inhabit, and of the numerous objects and existences they are constantly using, 
or are daily surrounded by. That they know nothing of the little world of 
wonders within themselves, of the grept laws of the universe to which they 
are subject, nor of the social or political institutions under which they live. 

That vice, immorality, and crime still abound among us to a fearful extent, 
our daily and weekly records afford abundant evidence j apart from the 
knowledge forced upon us by the large means we are annually called upon to 
contribute for their repression or punishment ; evils that doubtlessly owe their 
origin to one source, i/ie defective teacjdng a?id training of our population. 

Now, apart from the religious question, which, in proclaiming " all men 
equa} in the sight of God," should evidently aim at unfolding the mental and 
moral powers He has conferred on them, the better to be enabled tp com- 
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prehend His works and laws, there is still the great social question to be con- 
sidered, of how far the general enlightenment of all would promote the well- 
being of all ? How fai* it would help to increase their productive powers P 
would tend to economise the wealth raised, and thus increase the means by 
which labour is set in motion ? would help to procure a larger amount of the 
means of comfort and happiness for all our people ? would help t-o diminish 
our national expenditure ? remove our class dissensions, and call forth a greater 
aojount of intellect, energy, and power, to uphold all that is valuable in pur 
social and political institutions ? 

Doubtless much is being done at present to enlighten and improve ouj: 
people, through the instrumentality of our schools, mechanic's institutes, 
literary and scientific societies, libraries and reading rooms, combined with 
the advantages of our newspaper press, cheap periodicals, and cheap interest- 
ing and improving works of various kinds ; yet still it becomes an important 
question to inquire whether any additional means can be devised for enlighten- 
ing and ipaproving them ? 

And this brings mc to the object of my address ; which is to endeavour to 
aiTcst the attention and engage the influence of the thoughtful and eqmest 
portion of society, on behalf of those who do not share in the advantagea. 
of any of those institutions or means of improvement. For the education 
of vast numbers of them has been altogether neglected, or has been 
of so defective a character that the veriest rudiments are now for- 
gotten by them, and the desire for all self-improvement blunted. They 
consequently spend their leisure hours at street corners, at the avenues of 
public-houses, beer-houses, and gin-palaces, in which places their scanty 
means are too often wasted, or else they wander listlessly throug)i streets and 
lanes without a motive, kill their time in the sunshine, or are actively engaged 
in brawling squabbles, or in acts of mischief or folly. 

And yet we see a disposition in these people for acquiring knowledge pf 
some description. They readily congi'cgate to listen to the song of the ballad- 
singer, to the street version of the last accident or the last murder, to the 
street quack with his wonderful nostrums, as well as to see and hear every- 
thing new, strange, or ^vonderful, exhibited in our streets. 

Cannot advantage be taken of this disposition, and a knowledge of some- 
thing more useful and improving be laid before them ? We have our Street 
Preachera taking advantage of this disposition, and why not our Street 
Teachers ? And by these I mean a set of earnest, well-informed, men, with an 
aptitude for simplifying and imparting knowledge, and a desire to give such 
oral iostrnction to our street population as would enlighten and improve theml 

Think you that a Teacher, with some aptitude for imparting knowledge, 
could not interest (even an ignorant audiencej by giving them some notion 
of the earth they inhabit P some idea of its physical features ; of the plants, 
animals, and curiosities, found upon its surface ; and of the various tribes 
that inhabit it P Might they not be made to understand the nature of the 
atmosphere that surrounds them, the great and important purposes it fulfils, 
and the wonderful phenomena it exhibits P Would not tbie structure and 
growth of plants be an important lesson ? and might not their nature and 
use be so described as to be made interesting P Think you that a popular 
description of some of our manufactures, or an account of some of our mines 
and minerals, would not be appreciated even by a street audience P Might 
not important lessons, also, be given regai'ding the revered ^d honoured 
dead who have blessed our country by their labours and inventions, by their 
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sufferings and tUeir sacrifices, and by their bigh and noble tbougbts ? Nor 
would it, I think, be difficult to make such persons understand some- 
thing of their own structure and bodily functions, or to comprehend some of 
the great laws they must obey for securing healthful existence; more espeeiaUy 
those that regard food and cleanliness, and the ventilation and drainage of their 
dwellings. Nor should the lessons of social and political life be neglected. Pains 
should be taken to make clear to them the means and virtues requisite for 
raising wealth in abundance. To give them coiTCct notions of capital — the 
great fund on which they subsist while they are laboming to produce additional 
wealth — to show them how it is accumulated, and the means they themselves 
possess to increase it. To show them the great laws regarding wages, profits, 
and interchange ; and, in short, to give them clear ideas on all that relates to 
the well-being of society, social and political. 

In thus indicating what might be taught to a great portion of our labouring 
population throughout the country, in their leisure hours, with the view of 
making them wiser, better, aud more useful, members of the community, 
it may, perhaps, be thought that I have fixed tbe standard too high for the 
Teacher, as few persons would be qualified to teach all the subjects I have 
referred to. Let me, however, clearly state that, in thus giving a brief outline 
of some of the things which I conceive should be taught, I believe that the 
principle of the division of labour should be adopted by the Teachers, as some 
would be better qualified to teach one thing and some another ; although 
some, doubtlessly, would be competent to teach many things, especially as 
they would have much time for preparation, their labours commencing only 
when others have ceased from toiling. Believing, however, that great good 
might be effected if the subject were taken up with zeal and earnestuess, I 
have thus submitted it for public consideration. W. LOVETT. 

NEWMAN STEEETEEEE CHURCH SUNDAY LECTURES. 
BY P. W. PERPITT, Ph. D. 

JESUS KEEPING THE LAST PASSOVEE. 

{Concluded from p, 284.) 

Luke's account of the matter is: "And the Lord said, Simon, Simon, be- 
" hold, Satan hath desired to have you, that he may sift you as wheat. But 
" I have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not : and when thou art converted, 
" strengthen thy brethren. And he said unto him, Lord, I am ready to go with 
" thee, Doth into prison, and to death. And he said, I tell thee, Peter, the cock 
" shall not crow this day, before that thou shalt thrice deny that thou knowest me."* 
Then comes the remarkable notice about the two swords, which is closed up by 
the words — "And he came out, and went, as he was wont, to the mount of 
" Olives; and his disciples also followed him."f John is'ejjually clear upou this 

{)oint, for he relates the circumstance as occurring immediately after Judas had 
eft the room, but before the delivery of tiic long speeches. % It will be urged by 
those who admit the contradiction, that it is unimportant in presence of the fact 
that all four mention the predicted denial. And if this be granted, will it not 
follow that God did not direct the authors of the narrative ? 

The incident of washing the disciples' feet, so touchingly related by John, is not 
noticed by the other Evangelists, which is strange, to say the least of it. But, accord- 
ing to that writer, Jesus even washed the feet of Judas. He says, Jesus " riseth 
" from supper, and laid aside his garments; and took a towel, and girded himself. 
" After that he poureth water into a basin, and began to wash the disciples* feet, 
«* and to wipe them with the towel wherewith he was girded. Then cometh he to 
t Luke xxii. 21-34. ♦ Ibid. 36-30. || John xili. 36^. 
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" Simon Peter •. and Peter saitli unto him. Lord, dost thou wash my feet ? Jesus 
" answered and said unto him, What I do thou knowest not now ; but thou shalt 
** know hereafter. Peter saith unto him, Thou shalt never wash my feet. Jesus 
" answered liim. If I wash thee not, thou hast no part with me." * So tliat all 
of them were washed, even Judas, and they were told to do the same for each 
other. But to what good end it is hard to discover. According to the various 
narratives, they were a set of coarse, dull, unfeeling men, who were unable to 
appreciate this act of condescension, and utterly incapable of comprehending the 
meaning of doing it to one another. One writer says : " And tiiere was also a 
" strife among them, which of them should be accounted the greatest. And he 
" said unto them, The kings of the Gentiles exercise lordship over them ; and 
" they that exercise authority upon them are called benefactors. But ye shall not 
*' be so : but lie that is greatest among you, let him be as the younger ; and he 
" that is chief, as he that dolh serve. Tor whether is greater, he that sitteth at 
" meat, or he that serveth ? is not he that sitteth at meat ? but I am among you 
" as he that serveth. Ye arc they which have continued with me in my tempta- 
" tions. And I appoint unto you a kingdom, as my Father hath appointed unto 
" me ; that ye may eat and drink at my table in my kingdom, and sit on thrones 
" judgiug the twelve tribes of Israel." t Is this a correct representation P Did 
they actually quarrel among themselves, and after the institution of the loving 
supper ? If so, then how can wo believe them to have been capable of under- 
standing either the meaning of the washing or the meal, and its Eucharistic close ? 
Some writers have supposed that it was because of this quarrel that Jesus washed 
their feet, thereby intending to teach them their equality, and that the best should 
serve ; but as others — and they being equally orthodox — are of a different opinion, 
we cannot treat the suggestion as of the nature of a proof. Beside, the narrative 
in Luke is quite the reverse of that in John. In the latter, humility is made to 
be the great feature, but in the former the disciples are promised prmcely power. 
They were not serve each other, but to sit upon thrones to judge the twelve tribes 
of Israel. If we believe this promise to have been given, we cannot credit the 
other of the feet-washing; not, at least, as occurring in connection with the 
dispute about presidency. 

And while treating upon this strange notice in Luke, it is impossible to over- 
look the remarkable passage which follows shortly after in relation to the swords. 
Jesus'is reported as saying, "But now, he that hath a purse, let him take it, and 
" likewise his scrip : and he that hath no sword, let him sell his garment, and buy 
" one. For I say unto you, that this that is written must yet be accomplished in 
** me, and he was reckoned amonjg the transgressors : for the things concerning 
" me have an end. And they said, Lord, behold, here are two swords. And he 
" said unto them. It is enough," | Obyiously this was a charge to procure 
swords, for which, indeed, the disciples were to sell even their garments ; but 
shortly afterwards, when the weapons were brought into use, the order was given 
to replace it in its sheath, because they who draw the sword shall perish by it. 
How can the two be harmonised ? Why was a sword to be purchased if it were a 
sin to use it P Was Jesus likely to order a purchase which was so utterly useless P 

There are numerous discrepancies of a similar* nature, such as the contra- 
tradictlons about the time and manner in which Jesus indicated the betrayer; 
about the second taking of bread; about the kind and length of discourses 
delivered, and especially in regard to the spirit of enthusiasm in which Jesus is 
reported by John to have addressed his followers. But it is enough to indicate 
without developing them; he who runs may read for himself, and nothing more is 
needed. The contradictions are evident unto all who compare the varying narra- 
tives; and having seen them, the reader is forced to the conclusion that the authors 
could not have done more than report the traditions of their time. As history, 
there is no congmity in them, so we are constrained to reject them as unworthy of 
our confidence. 

But although compelled to reject the narratives of this last supper in the light 

« John xiii. 4.8. f Luke xxii. 94-30. t Lnke, uii. 36^. 
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of perfect and historical narratives, I feel justified in concluding that there is a 
substantial truth lying at their base. There are errors in detail, such as generally, 
arise when a remarkable event has occurred which has afterward to be written of 
by various persons; and although such errors are fatal to the popular theory 
relative to the Inspiration of these narratives, they do not detract from the con- 
clusion that such an event really occurred. The incidents fnay be wrongly placed, 
and many of the sentences found in John's Gospel were not uttered by Jesus, but 
still we have the fact, that a loving supper was eaten, and that during the evening 
Jesus spake noble words unto those who were around the table. The narrators 
have*aaded many ornamental touches of their own, none of which, however, are of 
the true Nazarcne stamp, especially man^ of those, which occur in John ; but when 
wc look into the narratives, it is impossible to miss seeing that a noble truth lies 
beneath the mountains of mere woras, which love and tenderness had piled up. 

Whether he said unto them that they were to do likewise in remembrance of 
him, I shall not undertake to determine, but this much is certain, that to do so is 

food, when men can act in the same spirit in reverencing the pure and holy, 
here is nothing better for us than to keep the noble and good in our memory. 
They who have done great things for us, who have discovered truths, uprooted 
errors, or done anvthing whereby we have received advantage, not only deserve to 
be kept in remembrance, but are of such importance that, without their being so, 
their descendants are not likely to become great. The true wealth of a nation 
Hes in the number and greatness of its heroes. Wealth may be dug out of the 
Californian mountains, but that which gives it a real value, genius and noble 
thought, is not so easily reached. He ihat inspires humanity with a liew hope, 
br enriches it with new ideas, does more for its progress towards freedom and 
happiness than they do who bequeath millions of golden crowns. In the olden 
times good-hearted men founded monasteries, and left their wealth to be employed 
in building and endowing alms-houses, but had a man left enough to cover a 
thousand acres with such buildings, I should not deem him to be equal as a 
benefactor to either of the men who discovered oxygen, electricity, or how to 
make a locomotive engine. The former were good at heart, but that is not 
enough to raise a nation. Strength comes to a nation, not in virtue of its alms- 
houses, but through the means set agoing whereby humanity is enabled to do 
without alms ! And they who do this are to be held in perpetual esteem. The 
Stephensons and Daltons. the Farradays and Priestleys, the Harveys and Jenners — 
all those, in any form, who have done some portion of the work wherety we have 
been set free from the thraldom of Nature or Superstition, are oiir real bene- 
factors, whom we cannot forget without being guilty of ingratitude. Let us have 
our meetings in remembrance of them, for it was as Saviours they wrought for us ; 
let us gather together and do honour to their memories, for unto them we are 
deeply indebted, both for our mental and physical pirogress. Neglect them, treat 
them either with coldness or contempt, and a proof will be furnished to the 
world of oiir having been weighed m the balances and found wanting. In 
honouring them we strengthen ourselves. So, too, in honouring Jesus, for no 
rnan can intelligently conceive his career without being both spiritually and 
morally improved, fiut the honour, like the goodness, inusl be of a compre- 
hensible nature. We hail and reverence him as a lofty spirit that dwelt awnile 
among men; that loved and taught them; that, at length, died in the cause of 
religious liberty ; and in doing this we are promoting in our own souls the growth 
of that feeling which inakes us live honourably and usefuUy among our fellow-men. 
But can it be said that Christian men and women in modern days are diligent 
in keeping alive the memory of Jesus—thqit they are honouring him by observing 
the ordinance of the Lord's Supper ? Mockery is always uciiealthy, but never 
more so than when the subject mocked is pure and noble. I can forgive a man 
for parodying some petty ballad, but not when he deals with the dying words and 
actioM of some hjA-souled man. And yet wliat else are they doii^ who profess 
that tne modern '^ Communion " is an imitation of Jesus and his disciples ? Is the 
minister th^ jfcpresehtative of Jesus ? Are they who kneel before the rails the 
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imitators of the disciples ? I hare witnessed strange scenes in churches when 
believers had met to communicate. I have seen the lords and squires of the 
neighbourhood go first up to the rails, where they knelt down aftdl took of the 
bread and wine, after which the poorer residents and Christian brethren were per- 
mitted to do likewise, but the latter dare not approach the rails until the former 
had all been served. This is a common practice in country places, and yet the 
leaders speak of the common brotherhood. In some places a sort of coinpositionis 
made : the rich kneel in front and the poor kneel before the side rails, but by no chance, 
when such is the order of proceeding, may the poor venture to kneel in front. In 
London there are millions who communicate; but with what hearts andtninds, with 
what emotions and passions ! Let us enter one of the fashionable churches upon a 
communion day, and estimate the amount of charity and Christian brotherhood thete 
present. Behold that bevy of beauties who are so closely scanning the attire of 
their neighbours, and whose eyes look so languishiugly upon the handsome preacher. 
They are about to kneel and communicate in remembrance of Jesus ; but what do 
they know or think of him P To what extent are their heai*ts moved by his self- 
sacrifice and love ? Would they be there if it were unfashionable to kneel at the 
altar ? Would they move up to the rails if mockery and scorn were their portion? 
Are they in love with Jesus more than with their favourite spaniels or their " darling 
" bonnets" ? Young and light-hearted they are, quite as much or even more sinned 
against than sinning they are ; but make all the concessions which charity dictates, 
and stiU the residue will be hypocrisy, mockery, and delusion. Look at that fiiie 
woman, who moves with such queenly pride along the aisle, followed by her 
liveried page, bearing her gilt and costly-bound books, and sinking into her soft 
seat with aU the negligence and luxuriousness of an Eastern beauty ; she is about to 
communicate. How (fid she speak this mommg of the poor sempstress, who toiled 
far into the night in order to prepare that splendid dress in which she has come up 
to visit God ? How did she treat her tirewoman, her footman, and others, before 
leaving home P And now that she is seated there in all the pride of wealth and 
power, what does she think of the poor ones who are perched upon the hard seats 
in the distant and draughty gallery ? Does she truly love them P Could she go 
and sit down as with a sister beside poor old ugly Hetty, who has had such & 
terrible battle of life to fight before numbering the seventy years of which she boasts 
as being "over and gone,^' leaving her so much nearer to the grave and rest ? Is it 
not true that although " in the name of Jesus " she is about to communicate, she 
is full of egotism, vanity, and arrogance P And that man there, who walks with 
erect head towards the table, was it not yesterday that he refused to overlook the 
error of the orphaned errand boy; that he stopped one shilling, upon some miser- 
able pretence out of the wages of Brown, who has a large family and a sick wife ; 
or that he refused to grant another day to the unfortunate debtor, whose mis- 
fortunes had come thick and fast upon him P In> the name of Jesus, and without a 
blush he kneels upon the luxurious bench to take the bit of bread and to sip the cup 
of wine, but in wnose name was it that he prosecuted the poor bciggar woman for 
publicly asking alms, or used the portion of the widow in order to brick out his 
assembly rooms and to shed an air of grandeur over his abode P 

Is the life of Jesus uppermost in the mind of more than one in ten of those who 
are kneeling before those rails P And he who so hurriedly moves round to administer 
the elements, is he there because of his love to Jesus, or because it is part of the 
duty belonging to his " sacred " office, for the purchase of which he paid many 
hundreds of pounds to a clerical agent P Pomp, pride, arrogance, and greediness, 
are assembled in the name of Jesus to obey the law of society, but will that consti- 
tute a true communion P The gulf between that scene and the scfene in Jerusalem 
is far too wide for any apology to bridge over. It is a mockery of Jesus to say that 
they are there in remembrance of him. *The American slave-holder keeps up his 
fourth of July, and boasts of his love for the principles of freedom, but when we 
visit the huts of his negroes they tell a totally different story ; audit is quite as un- 
generous toward Jesus to say that modem Christians taking the sacrament are 
unitating him, as to urge that the modem Legrees are imitatmg Washington. 
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Conformity has taken tlic place of religion in the Churches of tiie nineteenth 
century. The talk about bemg good is taken as amply sufficient to compensate for 
the entire absence of uiaulike virtues. lie who goes regularly to the Lord's Table 
enjoys a sort of Roman Catholic license, and may venture upon doing deeds which 
would prove tlie ruin of his Ereethinking brethren. It is utterly useless to hood- 
wink ourselves upon this point, for we all know how small is the measure of good 
done compared with the promises of performance. Taking the communion is put 
in place of charity to "cover a multitude of sins," The manwlio comes away from 
the table, having been a partaker, feels that he has performed a very virtuous 
action, and is no longer like " the wicked unbeliever" who would not bow the knee. 
But pride of heart destroys more than pride of intellect, and even the orthodox will 
confess that he who goes up to the table merely because others go there, is far lower 
as a man than he who, through an error in thought, remains away. There is some 
hope of the man who toils for his own convictions, but none for him who does but 
parrot the thoughts of others. And of the thousands who communicate, how many 
do so in virtue of convictions reached through earnestness of thought ? 

Yet I would not deny that some are in earnest. There are pure souls in 
England who go up to the table with hearts of tenderness and thoughts of holy 
love and charity. Many a man and woman may be seen who tremble with excess 
of joy that they are permitted to break bread in remembrance of the Crucified One. 
These, when they go up, have no thought about the folds of their dress or the social 
standing of their kneeluig companions, for their hearts and minds being fixed upon 
the Crucified One they liave no attention to bestow upon the mere things and men 
of every-day life. Wrapt in devotion, carried away in thought to the guest- 
chamber of Jerusalem, they see and hear all that faith has induced them to believe 
of the Supper and the final speeches ; and, although we may not credit what they 
do, althougii we cannot accept the Jerusalem scene as real in any of the forms now 
related to us, we can honour their respect for the purity and holmess which marked 
the life of Jesus. If all who communicated were like them, then there would be 
little cause to complain of formalism or hypocrisy. But, alas! such men are 
rare, and I wpuld as soon think of sitting to dine at a table with a dozen livid 
corpses as of kneeling with the majority of tliose who eat and drink in the name of 
the Nazarene. Seated in a row beside and around the well-covered table, the dead 
bodies would not fail to call up such strong feelings of horror and dis^st that every 
mouthful I took would be spat with loathing from my mouth ; aud flie same would 
follow my kneeling at the table. I should spii-ituaUv loathe the hollow-hearted 
observers of fashionable forms, and when they raisea the morsel to their lips my 
tongue could not be restrained from saying — * Blaspiieme not in action the pure 

* and good by pretending to love that which thou dost not even admire, and do not 

* add to your catalogue of sins that gross one of assuming to be united in spirit 

* with Jesus of Nazareth, knowing as thou dost, that thine heart is set upon wealth, 
' rank, and animal gratifications.' 

We repudiate the formalities, and yet we als© can hold our commemorative 
supper in nonour of Jesus, either by gathering our friends together, so that we 
may sit down to converse upon the important topics that interest us as immortal 
beuiM — ^giving and receiving light from each otner, or by calling in the halt and 
the blind to dispense comforts unto them, such as they woultt not otherwise 
receive. When a few earnest souls gather together around a table to speak of the 
higher realms, and to utter the hopes of their hearts in relation to the future, it is 
impossible for them to escape receiving the blessing of increased conviction and 
knowledge. They come nearer unto God exactly in proportion to the energy with 
which they deal truthfully with each other. Thought generates thought, and 
when ten earnest men have assembled together to honour the dead, ana to seek 
for light, they will not be left unblest or in darkness. So, too, in calling in the 
halt and the blind. He who would imitate Jesus will not meet merely to taste 
bread and wine, but will find those in need, and supply their wants. 
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THE "NOBLE EARL ^^ AND THE ESSAYS AND EEVIEWS. 

Notwithstanding his numerous failures, the Earl of Shaftesbury has been 
upon his legs again. He is incorrigible. Not content with rendering himself 
ridiculous* in the House of Lords by declining, when challenged to do so, to 
repeat the false charges he preferred against the Education Commissioners, 
when playing the character of Bounce in his special Tabernacle,*Exeter Hall 
— ^he is now storming it in the country, having recently made his appearance 
in the character of Furious Bottom, a Special Pleader, in the play ** How to 
" Raise Funds for the British and Foreign Bible Society." This play was 
produced in " Wesley Chapel," West Bromwich, before a crowded and 
delighted audience, and it is exceedingly doubtful if any former play in the 
same place can be named which elicited such an unbounded course of applause. 
It must have been particularly grateful to the " Noble Earl's " feelings to 
find himself in a place where stars are uncommon, and where a live lord is as 
rare as a live golden eagle, surrounded by people who are quite as ready as 
himself to denounce every idea, opinion, and fact, which they do not under- 
stand, and to treat all mankind as devils except the little few who are content 
with mediocrity in the pulpit and intolerance upon the platform. But, how- 
ever pleasing the applause may have been to the " Noble Earl," we earnestly 
advise him to remember that even the plaudits of fools may bring a man into 
disgrace. He who rises to deliver a Greek oration to an asylum full of pauper 
idiots must not be astonished at finding himself numbered with the com- 
pany ; and if the Earl heai-s himself spoken of as rash, ignorant, insolent, 
and ungentlemanly, let him search for the cause into the speech delivered at 
West Bromwich. 

His Lordship undertook to discourse upon the " Essays and Reviews ; " 
but of course before doing so he must have felt secure there was no one in 
the meeting who knew the truth sufficiently to detect his sophisms, or to 
unveil his false statements ; thus he enjoyed a complete liberty of misrepre- 
sentation, which, operating like healing balm, must have been grateful to his 
recently-lacerated feelings. There, at least, he could reign supreme, and, 
doubtless, he believes with Milton's Devil, that it is better to reign in the 
glowing coal and iron districts than to serve and be snubbed in the realms 
of light. Being a Saint, he is somewhat remarkable for his love of darkness. 
Vol, YL New Swobs. Vol. IL X 
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From blacking to coals, and from ragged-schools to midnight meetingSj con- 
stitute his range of subjects. This, however, would be honourable if his 
speeches were either reasonable, tolerant, or decently truthful. Being so 
utterly given up to party, nobody expects him to tell the whole truth ; yet we 
are justified ia expecting him to keep a respectful distance firom open and 
abandoned lying. 

In his speech the " Noble Earl " said, " Those ' Essays and Eeviews * 
" had been drawn up and published by learned professors — by men holding 
" high stations in the universities — men who received, he did not hesitate to 
" say, the bread of the Church for the purpose of preaching very different 
" doctrines, and laying down very different principles, from those to be found 
" in that bad book." Did his Lordship never hear of Huss, or Wickcliffe, or 
Luther, preaching doctrines which were utterly at variance with the teaching 
of that Church from which they received their bread ? And if so, has he not 
also heard that it matters little from what secondary source a man receives 
his bread, so long as he speaks what he honestly believes to be the truth of 
that God who gives all the bread ? Charles the Second had something to do 
with laying the foundations of the Shaftesbuiy House ; but we have never 
known a single Earl who was honest to the source of so much prosperity, or 
who held himself bound by the obligation to defend his benefactor, More- 
oveV, as the Church feeds so many fools and knaves, he ought not to grumble 
that a few bravely-honest men take a few crumbs. Does he begrudge them ? 
Having already provided for the greatest number of clerical cripples and 
mental imbeciles ever introduced by any one man into the Establishment, he 
ought to be content, and permit, at least, a few who can read Greek and 
Hebrew, a few real scholars, to remain within the pale. He need not fear 
that they will make his special favourites blush for their ignorance. Nothing 
can do that ; neither will the denounced men seek the conversion of those 
whom he delights to honour ; they always fish for trout, not for such long 
gudgeons. They speak to the heart and the intellect, and there is not one 
among the " Noble Earl's " greatest enemies who has been bold enough to 
say that his clerical proteges possessed either. 

In one portion of his speech he said : "He liked to talk on those subjects, 
" as he wished to drive the truth home to the senses of people, to set them 
" against the doctrines taught in the * Essays and Eeviews,' to show them 
** that the heart was far better than the head in all those spiritual matters 
" that related to eternal love ; and to prove to them that in the simplicity of 
** love they would attain a far deeper and truer insight into the things of the 
" Most High than by the most elaborate study of geologv and metaphysics. 
" They would know much more by experience than those could possibly 
" know who only knew from study and bmixing the midnight lamp." That 
is to say, " feeling is a safer guide than either reason or history. And if 
the principle be true, this will follow — that we must all become Hindoos ; 
or, if we remain Christians, we must enter the Catholic Church, where only 
the feeUngs are appealed to. The Papal emissary asks nothing more than 
that the feeUngs stall be permitted to rule. It is through the feelings they 
have achieved their victories ; and if the ** Noble Earl " were in possession of 
such susceptibilities to emotion, he would not long remain as the jackal for 
the young lions of the Church. We do not, however, desire to insinuate 
aught against him in that matter, for he is perfectly safe upon that score. 
His feelings are made to be worn — they are not mwoven with his mortal 
.fabric ; for although there are moments when even an expert may be deceived 
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into beli6Ting Ws emotions'to be real, the delusion speedily vanishes, and the 
Peer of England stands unveiled in all his native hardness of nature. 

In another part of his speech he ventured upon the following extraordi* 
nary and pictorial mode of arguing the case : ** Many of the working men 
" of England in the agricultural and mechanical districts had very little time 
'* to devote to the study of history and science, but they might have— and 
" many of them had— heard of the triumphs that had been achieved by the 
** Bible at all times, how it had changed bai-barism into civilisation ; made 
" the savage become mild and gentle, and raised woman from the condition 
** of servitude to that of equality with man ; how it had raised us from the 
" appalling subjection to which we were bound heart and mind to the Papacy 5 
" how it had introduced the great Reformation and given us freedom of body, 
" of thought, and of expression 5 and how it had given us power to walk as 
" Christians and fi*ee men/* 

Where has it " changed barbarism into civilization " P In what land ? 
Is it in New Zealand, where the people are being killed much faster than they 
oan be civilised and shriven ? Is it in Africa upon the slave coast P-— in 
America, among the Red Indians ? Oh ! where has this vaunted miracle 
been wrought P What savage has it made mild and gentle P And even if 
the Bible reader has become such, are there none who have done the same 
without reading the Bible? Are not the Hindoos mild and gentle? 
Whcsre has it raised the condition of woman to an equality with that of man? 
—surely not in England, or the laws are foully belied, for it is only recently that 
she has been placed on a level with the beast — she may not now be beaten 
without the protection of the law. How did it raise us from Papal subjec- 
tion P When did it give ** freedom of body " ? *♦ Slaves obey your mastie," 
is the New Testament injunction, which arms the slave-dealer and gives him 
"scriptural authority" for his calling. When did it give "fi*eedopi of 
" thought " P Was there no such freedom in Ancient Greece, India, or 
Egypt P Docs it ever exist in any Christian land-«tbat is, minua tar and 
feathers, or social ostracism P Or ** freedom of expression** — when did it 
secure that P And if it be secured why did the " Noble Earl ** repudiate the 
claim of the Essayists and Reviewers to utter their thoughts freely P 

The following is a choice morsel : " When the working man had seen, 
'* by the simple operation of God*s truth upon the heart, a bad and drunken 
" husband become a model of conjugal fidelity and kindness \ when he had 
•♦ seen a reprobate son and daughter brought to support their father and 
'< mother : and when he had seen a bad father and mother caused by its 
** working to become kind and good parents— when he had seen these great 
^ changes wrought by its effects, would he hesitate to receive it as being 
'* sent down from heaven and inspired by God, because some learned pro- 
" fessor, sitting in his chair, said he had some doubt as to whether the world 
** was created in six days or in six generations, or that because ichthyosauri 
** had been found in the chalk, fishes oould not have been created on the sixth 
*' day. Those great practical experiences, those great triumphs, the €crip« 
*« tures had effected 5 and when science should have produced upon the minds 
^' of a millionth part of the human race a millionth part of the good that was 
<* done by the Bible every hour in England alone, then, and then only, could 
"•science come into competition even with the very fringes of the revealed 
** Word of God.** Did the " Noble Earl** never hear of the teetotal doctrine 
leading men to abandon drunkenness, and to make their homes very com- 
fortable? Does that fact prove it to have come from heaven ? The Chinese 

X 2 
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sons and daughters, taught by the books of Confucius, are moat exemplary 
in the conduct towards their parents. Their filial piety surpasses that of 
any other race ; but does that prove the books to have been given by God ? 
The play of " George BamweU" has converted many from thieving. Gam- 
bling has been cured by "The Gamester," and men who had resolved to 
commit a murder have been reclaimed by " Hamlet" and " Macbeth" — shall 
we say the cure proves the dramas to be the work of God ? And if there 
are some good things in a book, must it follow that learned professors 
are wrong who say that geology, the known word of God, contradicts 
Genesis, which some men suppose to be the word of God ? If the Noble Earl 
would condescend to join a " logic class " in one of the mechanic's institutes, 
the sharp boys, after taking the shine out of his speeches, would teach him to 
discriminate with more clearness and precision between cause, effect, and 
primal origin. One year given to such study would be of infinite value to 
him, and would preserve him from falling into such stupid errors. And as 
to " science," we earnestly advise him to read even a small book upon its con- 
quests. He is evidently ignorant of the fact that science, besides bringing 
about cheap Bible printing, has cured the plague, and achieved a thousand 
victories by means of which our progress out of savageiy into semi-civilisation 
has been secured. He who speaks so contemptuously of science reminds us of 
the poor Red Indian, trying to strangle the surgeon who was endeavouring 
to tie up the wounded artery through which the red savage was bleeding to 
death. We can pity the savage, but we have a right to expect a superior 
knowledge of facts in a " Noble Earl." 

The climax of absurdity was achieved in the following passage : — " How 
** were the tens and hundreds of thousands of working men in this country 
" to get time to learn Greek and Hebrew and natural science, without which 
" they were given to understand by the Essayists that they were not qualified 
•• to give an opinion as to the meaning of the Bible ? Why, it would be a 
" greater sacerdotal tyranny than had ever been exercised even by the Church 
" of Kome, to say that none but those living in learned leisure could be able 
*' to comprehend in what degree the book should be received, and when re- 
" ceived, in what degi-ee its tenets were to be believed.*' 

Now, we beg to ask, does this great actor mean to say that a man is com- 
petent to speak of a translation with greater certainty than of the original ? 
The present Dean of Canterbury told the young men in Exeter Hall the truth 
when he said that " without a knowledge of Greek they could not properly 
" understand the New Testament." He has edited an edition which differs 
from all its predecessors, as all their editions do from each other. But if 
there cannot be a certainty about the original, how is it to be gained about a 
translation? But the "Noble Earl" has said it ; down among the men of 
coal and iron he has said it. We are not sure that he himself believes it, 
but we don't believe it. Nay, we are sure that if he were called upon to speak 
among scholars he would no more dare to repeat that sophism than he dared 
to repeat his Exeter Hall speech in the House of. Lords. He is said to be a 
clever actor who can " vamp " so as to meet the tastes of his audience, and 
in vamping the " Noble Earl " stands unrivalled. He, too, will play out his 
part, but in some other sphere. His darkness will be enlightened ; for, as 
sure as night follows the day, a time must come when the soul of Astley 
Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury, will be demonstrated to be plebeian and not 
noble, to be that of a windbag and no real man, 

P. W. P. 
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JOSEPH BARKER AND THE SECULARISTS. 

Doubtless, our readers are aware, that the " Secularists,'* as a body of Free- 
thinkers, are threatened by the spirit of division; it. being highly probable 
that before long one portion of them will be known by another name. 
Occasionally we have been informed of its being our duty to take a side in 
the dispute, and, because of our silence, not merely a few persons, but many, 
have concluded that we took no interest in the matter. Such was not really 
the case ; but, independently of the fact that other matters occupied our 
attention, we had no desire to rush into a fray when advice was not likely to 
be taken, and if, at this late hour, we venture upon making a few observations, 
it is merely to the end that the gist of the matter may be placed fairly before 
the subscribers to this Journal. 

At the present moment, the two giants of the ultra-freethought platform 
are Mr. Chas, Bradlaugh and Mr. Joseph Barker. The former is compara- 
tively a young man, but remarkable alike for the intensity of the hatred he 
bears to the Bible, and the earnestness with which he hunts down those of 
its defenders with whom he is publicly brought into contact. From him they 
arc neither to expect mercy nor even justice. Probably he has been a formal 
believer— one of those Bible Christians who said, "Yes, it is true," merely 
because they heard others saying so, but when he had entered through the 
portals of Doubt into the world of Absolute Denial, he vaulted at the con- 
clusion that all who hold his former faith do so upon the same terms and 
foundations that himself held it. Had he ever thoroughly believed he would 
now be more just in his judgments. Whether, as years gi*ow upon him, and 
his experience widens, he will do them more justice we shall not here under- 
take to pronounce ; but they deserve it. Moreover, until ample justice be 
done unto the very weakest, the blindest, and even the most stubborn among 
them, they will not be healed of their orthodox malady. AVhen the man of 
Freethought fights his battles upon the temtory of his enemy — when he 
fights modem theology with Biblical weapons, and fights in the spirit of one 
who wishes only to save that which is noble, he partially disarms his opponent 
before a blow is struck, and completely so when it is shown that it is the 
advantage of his foe, not a mei-e selfish victory, which constitutes the true 
end and aim of his reasoning. So far as honesty of purpose, combined with 
coujage, perseverance, and energy are concerned, we consider Mr. Bradlaugh 
to be worthy of the praise of men, but, unfortunately, he has not sufficiently 
mastered the questions be undertakes to discuss — he is miconscious of the 
difficulties which beset the better-read and deeper thinker, and hence came 
the unfortunate mistakes, the unfair condemnations, and self-contradictions 
into which, in debates, he has so frequently fallen. 

Mr. Barkei* is a man of another stamp ; he is mature as a thinker, 
logical as a debater, earnest, persevering, dauntless, powerful in argument, 
and filled with that better and thoroughly practical sort of wisdom which 
evefy intellectual man possesses, who has fought his way through the various 
sloughs of religious creedisra which swallow up and destroy so many generous 
men. If he debates with a bigoted Methodist, not only does he foresee 
cveiy argument to be used by his antagonist, but he can do him justice, 
because in all honesty he once occupied his opponent's position ; and so it is 
with the various degrees of Orthodoxy and Freethought, for having gradually 
passed through them all, he fully appreciates the various diflUculties which 
impede the progress of the believer. There is not in England a man who 
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is more competent to debate, upon a public platform, the Biblidal and theo- 
logical questions of the age than he is. And, in doing him that justice, we 
cannot omit the sincere expression of our regret that he does not belong to 
the school of Theists. Probably he is nearer to it than he imagines ; cer- 
tainly, far nearer than he is to that of Atheism. But whether he joins the 
former or not, it is certain that he will do considerably more than his part 
toward destroying the Bibliolatry of the nineteenth century. And, now that 
he stands alone, his power will be far greater than it was when he was 
working in the traces with others. 

The immediate cause of his standing alone is very easily stated. Some 
time back a book was published, in which occurred what purports to be a 
complete physiological discussion of the sexual question, "Is it better to 
" marry than burn ? " or, shall we say that marriage is a great curse which 
all ar3 to shun ? The author is stated to be a physiolodst. If that be 
true, then his book is a mockery — ^wiitten in a maa frolic ; but, having care- 
fully read every page, and it was a painful infliction, we are sure such 
scientific attainments cannot be predicated of the wiiter. Frequently he sets 
forth propositions as established truths, which no physiologist can read with- 
out being convulsed with laughter, unless his sorrow and indignation happen 
to conquer the risible tendency. His theory of observing the laws of nature 
is based upon the assumption that we are first to call Passion to our aid to 
show us what those laws really are. He does not in so many words say so, 
yet, practically, he enforces that it is from the self-indulgent man he would 
learn the true end of life, and the proper course of human conduct ; but they 
who know anything of the power of habit will tell another tale. Self-restraint 
is the source of strength. Indulge to day, and self-control is weaker on the 
mon'ow. He who would conquer the world must begin with conquering 
himself. He who has the fewest wants is in the best position to dare the 
hatred of men, while he who indulges, physically, soon becomes so thoroughly 
a slave that his intellect bows before the dictates of passion, and his birth- 
right is given for the means of indulgence. 

This book was noticed and praised by Mr. Bradlaugh in those columns 
of the National Reformer which were edited by himself, but, in charity we hope, 
without his having fuUy comprehended its purport. Naturally, many who knew 
its real nature were aJarmed at this, for it is unusual with Freethinkers to 
countenance gross immorality. With his usual tact, Mr. Holyoake had pre- 
viously declined to promote its circulation, and, naturally, Mr. Barker reasonably 
felt himself compromised by the favourable notice having appeared in a paper 
of which he was joint-editor. He has obtained, even among the orthodox^ 
a good moral reputation, which, were it onjy out of respect for his family, he 
dared not imperil ; and, very properly, he protested against both the book 
and the review. Tliis protest led ,to a deal of bickering in the Secularist 
ranks, finally, tp his rupture with the " National Eeformer " party, and the 
establishment of a new weekly Journal, called, "Barker's Keview, in which, 
with great clearness, he now defines his own cause, and promulgates his 
pai'ticular opinions. We wish him success in his undertaking, and cannot 
doubt that the best-hearted, the purest-minded, and the most intellectual 
members of the Secular party will render him all the support which is in 
their power. 

But why are not all the Secularists with him ? He stood upon a moral 
platform to protest against immorality — why, then, should he have been 
opposed ? Does Secularism wed itself with vice^ and the abominable doctrines 
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of the book in question ? For if not, how could there have been a division ? 
The answer to these questions is very simple. In the ranks of Secularisni 
there are three parties, two of which are fundamentally opposed to each 
other. The first is composed of men who make unceasing war upon the 
entire circle of theological systems, as taught in the several schools. As a 
body, they repudiate Inspiration and its cognates, but uphold Morality with 
all its bonds and issues. As a rule, they are good, earnest, honourable men, 
alike incapable of lauding vice as they are of bowing the knee when the heart 
refuses its adoration. We have spent many pleasant hours with members of 
this party — hours which will always be looked back upon with satisfaction, 
for, both in heart and intellect, they with whom we spent them were desirable 
companions. Such men shrink from the book in question as from a moral 
pest ; to them there is pollution even in its touch, and were all England 
polled none of its people would be found more earnest than these in repu- 
diating its immoral and physically injurious lessons. These men are all on 
the side of Mr. Barker. 

The opposite dass to these is composed of low-browed, coarse, uneducated, 
and sensual men ; beings who live to eat and drink, and find enjoyment in 
the lowest haunts of pollution. We pity but cannot love them, nor is it 
possible to spend a peaceful hour in their society. Their tastes are as low 
as their brows, and if thev do not fight cocks or draw badgers, it is not that 
their tastes are improvecl, but that the law is too strong against them. 
Prompted to their unbelief by a kind of brute instinct, they are most violent 
in their denunciations of the Bible and Priestcraft, not because of having 
risen above them, but because of their incapacity to understand the nature of 
what they curse. As Keformers we do not speak of them, nor do we expect 
them to render any assistance, for it would be as absurd as if we were to call 
upon the Eed Indians to reform the Astronomical Calendars. They are 
Secularists in name, and they are members of the Society, but their patronage 
damages the Secularist cause in the esteem of all reasonable and respectable 
men, and drives away all ^hose of purer tastes and higher morals, whose 
presence and influence would operate in its favour. These men are all with 
Mr. BracQaugh, although in spirit and in moral life he is not with them. 

Between these two classes there is yet a third, composed of those who 
are prepared to tolerate all deficiencies in those who belong to the Society. 
They are neitlier given to vice nor desirous of having it advocated, but they 
are so wedded to Secularism, that they slavishly tolerate movements which their 
consciences cannot approve ; and so ai-dent in their hatred of modern religious 
theories that they cannot pardon the man who publicly questions the propriety 
of any Secularist's conduct. They are nervously alive to every breath of 
dissent, and Mr. Barker, because of his boldness and honesty, has incurred 
their displeasure. Had the book been denounced at first by Mr. Bradlaugh, 
they would have been delighted ; had it been written by an orthodox man, 
and favourably reviewed in a Christian journal, they would have been intoxi- 
cated with delight with Mr. Barker's exposure of its foulness. That which 
made his words a sin unto them, was the fact that a Secularist denounced 
his brother. But, fortunately for his own reputation and influence, Joseph 
Barker is not subject to the fears which overwhelm and fill them with 
terror, lest a word spoken in earnest against a brother-worker should destroy 
a great principle ; neither is he in fear lest a truth should destroy freedom. 
Having a wider experience to fall back upon, he knows that the only way in 
which any measure of reform can be securely gained, is that of dealing equally 
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with all who violate the moral laws. We accept the boldness with which he 
met the difficulty, as furnishing another proof of his moral integrity and 
fitness to stand forth before the world to represent the feelings and desires of 
intelligent Secularists. And although his road diverges from ours, we cordially 
wish him success in his new undertaking. For many years he has battled 
bravely in the world of Freethought, and now that old age is coming on we 
trust he will receive that support to which his talents, energy, and moral 
purpose so justly entitle him. 

P. W. P. 

CHARACTEEISTICS OP THE REFOEMATION.— XLV. 

"evangelical" theories and pauodies op histoey. 

The Philosophy of History, as it is written out in the works of those writers 
who are accepted as Oracles on this subject by our Churches and Chapels, 
becomes a gross libel on the Omniscience, the Power, and Goodness of the 
^ Deity. In order to support certain foregone conclusions necessitated by 
their acceptance of the popular theological teaching, with reference to the 
character and acts of God, these men assume things, and lay down principles, 
the only logical inference from which is, that the Creator in His Moral 
Government of the Universe has been guilty of immense injustice towards 
His creature man, and has committed mistake after mistake in His dealings 
with him. The entire Jewish History, and the so-called Mosaic history of 
Creation and the Patriarchal Ages, are a continued series of mistakes com- 
mitted by an All- Wise and AU-Powerful God, as expounded from the ortho- 
dox point of view. The story of the Fall, for instance, assumes either that 
God could not or would not prevent it. If He could not, then His Power 
is called in question; if He would not, His Goodness is denied. What 
greater libel on His Omniscience can be conceived than the theologian's 
account of the Deluge ? Or, if His Omniscience must be conserved, then, 
again. His Goodness suffers. Either He knew, or did not know, that the 
world would relapse into sin ; if He knew not, what becomes of His Om- 
niscience? if He knew, where is the Goodness of a Being who uselessly 
drowned a whole world ? Then, again, we are told by tbese writers, that 
the hand of God is seen in the entire of history, and so all the misery, all the 
evils and injustice, caused by the acts of men are saddled on the Deity. 

Those who are curious to see the " evangelical " argument, as applied to 
history, variously worked out, may consult Miller's " Philosophy of History," 
Reed's " Hand of God in History," and D'Aubigne's " History of the He- 
** formation," with various other works of a similar class. By these writers 
the whole of history is said to be subsidiary to the one great aim of redeeming 
humanity from the effects of the Fall. The coming of Christ and teaching 
of Christianity are represented in the works of these men as constituting the 
first Act in the great Drama ; but no attempt is made to show how the 
Justice of God can be consistent with delaying the means of salvation for 
men until so late a period of the world's history, or how a Good Grod could 
have left so many millions of men in ignorance of their only chance of re- 
demption. Reed traces " the footsteps of Providence in the extension and 
" establishment of the Church." Thus, all the bloodshed and anarchy, all 
the persecution and human misery, with the records whereof the pages of 
Church History are full, must be attributed to God. The Papacy and the 
Inquisition, the Crusades and the wholesale murder of Waldenscs, Albigenses, 
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and otliers, the Despotism and Terrorism, the Fanaticism and Superstition, 
which mark the history of the " extension and establishment of the Church," 
are all to be attributed to the Providence of a "Wise, Good, and All-Powerful 
Being. In short, if any one should desire to become acquainted with the 
worst libels on the character of God which have ever been perpetrated, it is 
to the pages of " Evangelical historians " and orthodox expositors of history 
that he must go. But if he desire to have the light of knowledge and of 
truth let in upon the past, if he wish to find the means of forming an estimate 
of God's moral government, or a fair judgment of human endeavour, let him 
turn elsewhere, for these he will not find there. 

The false assumptions which lie at the basis of the false philosophy of 
these writers are : — first, that God is the sole actor in history ; second, that 
He acts by special interferences, and not by general laws. We, as Eeligious 
Keformers, hold the converse to be true. 

God is not the sole actor in history. To say otherwise is to deny human 
free agency, to destroy human responsibility. If man be not a free agent, he 
cannot be responsible for his deeds. The Being who would seek to make 
him 80 naust be devoid of any sense of Justice. These are things we, at 
least, cannot predicate either of God or man. We believe man is respon- 
sible and God is Just. God has left man free, and as a free agent we find 
him acting an independent part in history. The misery and evil we find there 
are not attributable to God, but to man, arising from his ignorance of, or dis- 
obedience to, those perfect laws impressed by the Creator on His Creation, 
obedience whereto insures progress and happiness for humanity^ But, say 
some, Why did not God in His Goodness make man acquainted with these 
laws, or prevent him disobeying ? The answer is a simple one, — to do so 
would have been to interfere with man*s freedom. If God had undertaken 
to enlighten man in the first instance, man must for ever have been a baby 
in the lap of Omnipotence ; all the strength which has come from working 
out his own progress would have been lost to him. If God had stood be- 
tween man and disobedience man could not be free. By others the question 
is asked. Where the need of entailing evil and miseiy as a consequence of 
disobedience ? In reply we inquire. How otherwise would man — being a 
free agent — have learnt to obey ? 

God acts by general laws and not by special interferences, we say, and 
this whether in the moral or the physical universe. In history, as a whole, we 
see the work of God, because we see there the outcome of those laws which 
God, as the Moral Governor of the Universe, requires man to obey in order 
that he may progress. God does not undertake to civilize mankind, but 
leaves man to do that for himself by obeying His laws. If they be obeyed 
progress results ; if they be neglected, the nation which neglects them decays 
and perishes, to make room for another which will obey. The residts of the 
disobedience thus serve as beacon-lights and warnings to the after-humanity, 
and out of ruin and misery comes a teaching which leads to ultimate progi*ess. 
It is true we see God im History, but we see man there too. God points out 
the way, and leaves man to follow or not as he pleases. Thus God's perfect 
Wisdom and Goodness, and man's free agency, and consequent responsibility, 
are seen to be compatible the one with the other. Yes ! history is the progres- 
sive evolution of God's perfect law — that law which ever brings out of the 
good of To-diiy the better of To-moiTow, and even out of evil itself brings 
good results — that law which, as the ages roll, leads man out of the darkness 
of ignorance into the marveltous light of God's perfect Truth. Look where 
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we will into the social, intellectual, or whatever other sphere of thought and 
action, we find this law at work. 

It is Jiart of the false philosophy of which we have been speaking, that 
Chlistiatiity has been the great civilizing agency in thfe modern world. It is 
first assumed that Christianity was imported by God into human history at a 
specific period, contrary i^as we have seen) to all our ideas of Justice ; and 
then it is falsely represented that from Christianity has flowed all that blesses 
and dignifies man. Following this false view, D*Aubignc has written a 
history of the Reformation, upon what are called " evangelical principles,** 
in which he treats the Reformation as a revival of Christianity, and both as 
the special work of God ; he fails, however, to show why, if Christianity 
were the work of God, it needed reviving. His words are : " Christianity and 
" the Reformation are the same revolution, effected at different times, and 
" under different circumstances. They vary in secondary features, but are 
*• identical in their primary and principal lineaments. The one is a repetition 
** of the other. The one ended the old, the other began the new world ; 
"the Middle Ages lie between.'** Yes! the Middle Ages, with all their 
anarchy, vice, misery, wretchedness, ignorance and superstition,; lie between, 
that is, they come after Ciiristianity came into the world. Those who talk 
of Christianity being God's means of civilizing the nations should explain 
how this is, how it was that what civilization was in the world at the time of 
its appearance disappeared, and men, in spite of Christianity, drifted into a 
state of ignorance and barbarism unparalleled in the history of the world. 
In saying this we mean no disparagement of Christianity ; for, in truth, etc 
Christianity could bear its proper fruits it died out, and Priestcraft usuiyed 
its place. True Christianity has never yet fonnd general acceptance, or had 
a fair trial among men. Christ, in common with many other great religiotis 
souls, taught truths which have never yet become part of the practical religion 
of men, and which Protestantism (which is the practical outcome Of the Re- 
formation of the 16th Century) ignores no less than Roman Catholicism. A 
New Reformation is needed, which shall take up those and other truths since 
discovered, and give to men a nobler religion than either Catholicisln or 
Protestantism. This Reformation is the work of this Age, of which it will 
be the outcome; for the higher civilisation of To-day demands a nobler 
Religion than any hitherto taught. 

Our principle in dealing with the Reformation is the very reverse of that 
of D'Aubigne. We look upon the Refonnation, not as the work of God, but 
as the Work of man. If it be treated as the work of God, we have to ask the 
same questions as arc suggested with reference to Christianity. We have to 
ask. How w^as it that the work of the All- Wise was imperfect ? How was it 
that He delayed so necessary a work to the 16th Century? and others which 
will easily suggest themselves to the minds of thoughtful readers, none of 
which receive any satisfactory answer at the hands of these '* evangelical " 
historians. Moreover, as the work of God, the Reformation loses all its 
significance, and all its value. The work of an Infinite Being can afford no 
example and no teaching to His finite creature. As the work of man, how- 
ever, we know no period of history so full of instruction, both in the shape 
of guidance and of warning. But the matter does not rest on mere inferences 
drawn from the character of the Deity ; the proof that the Reformation was 
man's work is found in the whole course of its history. 

We suppose even D'Aubigne would not tell us that God invented 

* Hist, Reform., Pr^ace, p. 2. 
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Printing, or assisted Mahomet II. in besieging Constantinople, or taught men 
Greek, and yet all these will be seen to have been importalit aids iti working 
out the Heformation. The object of the articles which follow this, will be to 
show the part which these and other events had in bringing about the Kevival 
of Learning and Literature in Europe, and how far the way was thereby 
prepared for Luther and the other Eeformers of the 16th Century. D'Aubignd 
himself is compelled to afeknowledge that Literature was an auxiliary which 
lent its efficient aid to the Eeformation, and that the " natural tendency of 
'* the human mind to expand, to investigate and acquire knowledge" (he 
should have added, when not under the thraldom of the priest,) " gave birth 
" to this new power."* To make his theory of the Reformation being the sole 
work or God consistent with the facts of history, and with his own admis- 
sions, he should, therefore, have said that it was begun by man and finished 
by God. Although — as all who carefully study the history of the movement 
itself cantlot fail to see — it was a movement altogether so imperfect, so 
marred by human prejudice and pjission, so inconsistent with its own prin- 
ciples, that it is simply to libel God to represent it as His work. Of 
course, we shall be understood in these remarks, as merely meaning that 
God does not specially interfere in history ; and not as denying, that which 
all history goes to prove, that God's great laws lie behind every historic 
movement i\s much as they do behind the action and development of the 
forces of Nature. It resting with man, in both cases, to discover, obey, 
and make the best use of them. 

JA8. L. GOODING. 



PHYSIC AND PHYSICIANS IN CHINA* 

Medicine in China is in an extremely low and degraded state ; there are no 
medical schools; anatomy is unknown, and the whole science of medicine, 
even amongst the regular practitioners, consists in an obscure theory respect'- 
ing the two principles, Yin and Yang. The fees of physicians are ridicu- 
lously smaU. 

Du Halde has published translations of two medical ivorks from the 
Chinese : one on the Pulse, by Wang-shoo-ho, who flourished under the Tiin 
dynasty, prior to the Christian era; the other, a Pun-tsaou, or Medical 
Herbal, containing the remedies usually prescribed. The former vesion is 
by F. Hervieu. Du Halde has given the following account of the theory of 
Chinese medicine : — 

The Chinese recognise two natural principles of life — ^vital heat atid 
radical moisture, of which the animal spirits and the blood are the vehicles. 
They give the name of Yang to the vital heat, and that of Yin to the radical 
moisture. These two principles of life, they say, are found in all the chief 
parts of the body, the limbs and the intestines, their eombinatioil being the 
source of life and vigour. They divide the body into right and left, each 
having an eye, an arm, a hand, a shoulder, a leg, and a foot. Another 
division is into three parts — upper, middle, and lower ; they likewise divide 
it into members and intestines. The six principal organs, wherein reside the 
radical moisture, are the heart, liver, and one of the reins on the left ; and 
the lungs, spleen, and other rein, on the right. The intestines, which are 
six in number, are the seat of the vital heat. The radical moisture and vital 
heat pass from their respective seats into the other parts of the body by 

* See Hist. Ref., chap. Tii. 
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means of the spirits and blood : whence it would appear that the Chinese 
wei-e acquainted imperfectly with the theory of the circulation of the blood 
from the earliest date of their medical science, probably about 4,500 years 
ago. They suppose that the human frame, by means of tlie nerves, 
muscles, veins, and arteries, is, as it were, a kind of lute, or instrument of 
harmony, the several parts of which render certain sounds, or rather have a 
certain species of temperament pecidiar to them, by reason of their shape, 
situation, and use, and that it is by means of the different pulses, which 
communicate the various sounds and tones of the instruments, that an 
accurate judgment can be formed respecting their condition : just as a cord, 
in greater or less tension, touched at one place or another, gently or forcibly, 
gives out different notes. 

Having established these twelve sources of life in the human body, they 
sought external indications of their internal state, and found them in the 
head, the seat of all the senses connected with animal operations ; the tongue, 
which is in communication with the heart ; the nostrils with the lungs, the 
mouth with the spleen, the ears with the reins, and the eyes with the liver ; 
and they profess to draw from the colour of the face, eyes, nostrils, and ears, 
the sound of the voice and the taste imparted to the tongue, certain con- 
clusions respecting the temperament of the body, and the life or death of a 
patient. 

In accordance with this theory of the human system, external matter is 
supposed to act upon it. This external matter consists of the five elements 
— earth, metals, water, air, and fire. The human body, they say, was com- 
posed of these five elements, and in such a manner that there are parts of it 
m which one element predominates. Thus, fire rules the heart and first 
intestines, air the liver and gall-bladder, water the reins, metals the lungs 
and great intestines, earth the spleen and stomach, &c. 

The pulse, as already remarked, is supposed to indicate infallibly all the 
dispositions of the different parts of the body. The principles are the follow- 
ing : — It is motion, they say, which causes the pulse, and this motion is 
created by the flux and reflux of the blood and animal spirits, which are con- 
veyed to all parts of the body by twelve channels, and the perfect knowledge 
of the pulsations discovers the state of the system — the nature of the blood 
and sphrits, their deficiency and excess, which the skilful physician's office is 
to regulate and restore to their just temperament. 

When a physician is called in to a patient, he places the latter's arm 
upon a pillow, and applies his fingers along the artery, sometimes gently and 
sometimes forcibly ; he considers the action of the pulse for a very consider- 
able time, noticing the slightest difference mth great attention ; and often, 
without interrogating the patient, tells him in what part of his body he feels 
pain, that organ is affected, and when he will recover. 

So far Du Halde, whose account we have much abridged. Its accuracy, 
on some points at least, is ascertained by a curious report made by F. Amiot, 
who was himself a patient of a Chinese physician, in a letter from Peking, 
dated 26th June, 1789. 

" A serious illness," obseiTcs M. Amiot, " of the character which the 
" Chinese call Shang-han, and which indicated its presence by causing me 
" the most acute pains, compelled me to have recourse to a native physician. 
" I described ray case to him, telling him that I had for two days experienced 
** such sharp pains under the left breast, that I could not eat, drink, or sleep, 
" and had lost the free exercise of all the animal functions. He felt my 
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" pulse on both arms for a long time, and told me that the seat of my 
" disorder was the liver, and that it arose from an excess of the Yang, the 
" eifects of which would extend to the whole frame, if not prevented, by 
" tempering it by the Yin. He added that, as soon as I should have taken 
** two draughts, which he would prescribe for me, my pains would entirely 
" cease, and I should be able to sleep. The result was just as he had pre- 
" dieted : the pains ceased, and I slept part of the night. He then made 
" me take certain gentle medicines for three or four days, after which he 
" ordered one more powerful, to procure a crisis, which was to remove the 
*• principal cause of the disease, and put me in the way of getting well. The 
" crisis came on as he had foretold, and the disorder continued to diminish 
" day after day.". 

M. Amiot interrogated the physician respecting the principles of his art, 
and the replies of the Chinese doctor seem to imply a practical skill in 
diagnostics which is, perhaps, worthy of more attentive investigation. 

Amongst the irregular practitioners in China, some very strange and dis- 
gusting articles are added to the simples which compose the Chinese Mat^ia 
Medica. It is believed that various parts of the human body are efficacious 
in medicine ; and, in particular, that the gall of a man increases courage — 
whence this article is in great request amongst those who are deficient in 
spirit. The manner in which it is taken is to steep 100 or 200 gi*ains of 
rice in a human gall-bladder, and when dry, to eat ten or twenty grains 
a-day. Executioners make considerable profit by administering to this 
depraved vulgar error. 




THE JEWISH RACE. 

BY J. H. BRIDGES. 

Thby have been exiles, and not only exiles, but wanderers. They have been tied 
to no common soil, and yet they have kept their language and faith. They have 
been patriots without a patria. Some have compared the gipseys, who have been 
wanderers now for five centuries, — some have thought that mediseval Greece, 
deluged with invasion many times a century, sustained as hard a trial. But the 
difference between these cases and the case of the Jews is considerable, though it is 
a difference of degree merely, and not of kind. It is to be explained, however, far more 
adequately by the social and historical influences just now indicated, than by an ap- 
peal to the external forces of soil and climate. That spirit of isolation which was 
at first forced upon them from without as a religious duty, at last spontaneously 
evolved itself as the most salient mark of the national character. If we were 
to rank races according to their sympathetic power, their capacity for assimilation 
of inferior tfpes, or for acceptance of what is superior, the Jew would stand, 
perhaps, lowest on the scale. The Roman could conquer, and could^ assimilate 
what he conquered; the Gaul and Goth could recognise their superior, and be 
proud of the Roman name and tongue. But the Jew could neither aoread 
tjivilisation nor receive it. Yet that very incapacity gave hun strength. Proud 
he was ; not like the Greek — ^vain ; but his pride was not that of the Soman sitting 
on the world's throne ; nor was it the pride of intellect, nor yet the fiery-tempered 
honour of the feudal cavaJier. It was a profoundly egotistic and sectarian feeling. 
A Volflcian war breathed civil peace withm the walls of Rome ; but the factions of 
Eleazar, John, and Simon, raged as fierce as ever when the siege-towers of Titus 
had shattered their inmost wall. Their history, from Moses downwards, tells of 
stiff-necked rebellion, of fatal incapacity for obedience. Theirs was a granitic tem- 
perament fetched from volcanic depths ; and it issued from the hottest fire of per- 
secution more intractable and adamantine than before. 
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Of tbe exclusive favour of Jehovah the Jew never doubted. The facts of his- 
tory were interpreted into concord with Judaism. The Roman nation was traceable, 
by direct descent, to Esau. Isbwael was, of course, the synonyme for Mfthomet ; 
and Christendom is rarely called by any other name than Edom. It was for their 
sins, and for their ultimate salvation, tuat these old enemies were still permitted to 
plague them : and, though the temple were destroyed, and the elaborate series of 
sacrifices nemected, yet that, they would say, had been the case in the Babylonish 
captivity. He, to whom a tnousand years were as one day, would pardon the in- 
evitable default, whether for seventy years or seven thousand. Yet, twice in the 
year, two feasts of less cumbrous ceremonies have been always held. The feast of 
Purim still fosters national hopes ; the solemn day of the Atonement aiill calls 
book their national relationship to Jehovah. 

We must not altogether pass by their intellect ual exertions durine the Middle 
Ages. Thejr rivalled the schoolmen in metaphysics: they surpassed ^1 but the 
Arabs in science. Without believing that twelve thousand students filled the 
Jewish schools at Toledo, it seems highly probable that the Jews of that city, in 
the thirteenth century, could boast of more astronomers than were to be found in 
the rest of Europe ; and the astronomical tables which they compiled for Alfonso 
prove that these studies were not mere astrological daydreams. Medicine was 
their other favourite pursuit. The Jews of Spain and Provence supplied phy- 
sicians to all the European courts, and to not a few of the Popes. 

Without entering into a discussion of tlieir metaphysical writings, it is enough 
to point out their two distinct lines of thought. There was a system of orthodox 
scholastic theology. There was a system of pantheism that veflea itself under theo- 
logical terms. The first was Introduced into Spain in the tenth century, from the 
great Oriental school of Pombeditha ; it culminated into Maimonides, wno lived iii 
the latter half of the twelfth century. The second was the Cabbala, a system of 
theosophic pantheism, which, from its influence over the hermetics and mystics of 
the sixteenth century, must not be passed unnoticed. Pico de Mirandola, Reuchlin, 
Postel, More, John Baptist Helmont, were Cabbalistic students. Of the vast 
mass of Cabbalistic writings, two books, the Zophar and the letzirah, are the 
kernel; and these books are believed by Iranck, the most recent and the most 
critical writer on the subject, to have been compiled about the Christian era, ^om 
the writings of a school that, in the days of the Captivity, had drawn its inspira* 
tions from the Zend Avesta. Certain it is that, under the modest guise of a com* 
mentary on the Pentateuch, and veiled often by monstrous allegories, is to befoimd 
a spiritualistic system singularly like that attributed to Zoroaster. That God, as an 
all-pervading Spirit, is the prime and only true Substance ; that of the eternal activity 
of such a spirit, the whole scale of being is the emanation-; that matter is a lower 
form of mind ; that evil is a lower form of good ; that matter and evil are coimcoted, 
as the lowest step, the shadow, the "outer husk or rind " (cortex) of existence j— 
such was the Cabbalistic solution, not widely different, nerhaps, from that of 
modern pantheiatSy of the hopeless problems of creation ana of moral evil. 

But, after all, if we would find the full outpouring of their inner spiritual life, 
during these times of sorrow, we must seek for it in the psalmody of their syna- 
gogues. In w^ not till many centuries after the fall of Jerusalem that poetxy or 
xQusic entered into their services, A long extempore prayer, with a few ejaouUlow 
responses, was the simple liturgy. Gradually these prayers fell into pi^ts ana 
proportiQns unconsciously established; at last sound asserted her sway, and 
rhymed hymns are found as early as the eighth century. The interweaving of 
Bible verses was of course an essential ingreoient in these hymns, dumted men 
extempore by the leader of the service. At the dose of the stanza^ the expectant 
ear of the assembly was half-surprised, half-charmed, by some passage of wanuAg 
or promise given to their fathers 2000 years 'ago ; and the strong full key-note 
summed and blended uato the one varying emotions of the verse — pity and exul- 
tation, devotion aud sullen hate. 

These poems are full of sublime pictures of outward nature which recal, and 
that not by mere plagiarism, Isaiah, Job, and David, No Christian poet could eye? 
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realise, as the Jew realised, the beauty and the terror of nature to be the visible 
manifestation of the power of God : — 

** To Him sing the lips of all creatures. 

Erom above and from beneath has His glory sounded. 

The earth cries, There is none but Thee ; 

And the heavens. That Thou alone art floly ! 

Majesty issues from the deep, and harmony from the stars : 

The day sends forth speech, and the night singing ; 

The fire declares His name ; The woods utter mdody ; 

The wild beasts tell of the exceeding greatness of God," 
These poems are full also of what so strongly marks Jewish poetry from the 
poetry of other ancient nations — of the personal experiences, struggles, and 
aspirations of the soul. 

Of more public and stirring themes there was no want. If the few simple tales 
of his heroic houses were enough for the Athenian dramatist, the Hebrew poet 
dealt with a tale of more absorbing interest— with the ever-present facts of his own 
national destiny. Poetry for the Jews was no spectacle, no amusement of the 
fancy, no splendid structure of the imagination; — ^it was the simple outburst of 
national hope and passion. The compass of their tones ranged from transcen- 
dental reverence to fiendish hate. Thej sang of the certain doom of the oppres- 
sor ; and it lightened the miseries of time to know that their revenge would be 
oo-eaual with eternity. They sang of aged teachers of the law, who had sealed 
a holy life and saved it from the " defiling waters " by a self-offered sacrifice. 
They sang of mothers who had slain their children — of children, " young rose- 
" blossoms chosen by the Lord from His garden," who had nrayed for death lest 
they should be tempted to betray their faith ; and this time tiiey sang joyfully, for 
every life thus shed stored up forgiveness for themselves and vengeanoe for 
their foes. They sang the subhmc unity of their God, and the wonders that He 
had done for them ; for they knew themselves the centre of the universe, the one 
spot in God's lost creation where He had designed to set His foot : children in a 
strange unholy land, for whom their father feared the poisonous air of friendship 
and prosperity j driven hither and thither, but floating in the sole ark of God on 
the gloomy sea of the Dark Ages. 

Thus tne Jews lived in Europe. Amidst the young nations revelling in life and 
strength, clothed in a religion that satisfied their high imperfect cravings, intruded 
this worn, aged, stranger, telling of an older creed. The parent, returning to life 
and to his hearth, found himself forgotten and his place filled,— 
"He crawled m a beam, like a pale lost dream, 
That the noonday glare is shaming.'* 
The swift fierce tide of progress sweeping by him— the fiiUmg empire, the barbarian 
kingdoms, the efflorescence of chivalry, the uprisings of cities and cathedrals, the 
babbling of the schoolmen, the hydra-headed growth of heresy— were all hateful 
unrealities to him — were as the confused voices of the night, as the bewilderments 
of a dreary pageant. He had seen the birth of the European nations. He had 
stood by when Paris and London were built. The Catholic Church grew and 
crumbled, and Huss and Luther sounded the trumpet of its doom, ana the Jew 
changed not. The Eternal Wanderer trod from city to city, from century to 
century, with the mark of Cain upon his brow, with a life that could not be touched, 
and wuh no hope of death. 

Tet not without hope of national reconstruction. So their own prophets sung ; 
and such, I believe, is the conclusion to be drawn from the analogies of history. 
It has been said that Christian nations never die; that material power mavpass 
away from them : that subiection to a foreign sword or civU discord, or tne de- 
cay of faith and loosening ox law, with all the other ills that nations are heirs to, 
may overwhelm them wiSi a spiritual torpor that shall make their history a blank 
for centuries; and yet they shall rise again. England was not robbed of her 
Saxon character by the Conquest ; France, in the fifteenth century, with her num- 
bers halved by pestilence, hicerated by English and Bargundian wars, rose up to 
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found her grand monarchy ; Germany sur?ived the massacres of the thirty years- 
Such historical facts have been applied to judgments of the future. There are few 
who doubt that Italy is destinea soon to be rid of foreign domination, and to 
resume her place among the nations ; nor docs her corrupt government, her de- 
cayed faith, and an utter suspension of activity tliat has lastea for two centuries, 
preclude Spain from the same sure hoped. 

But this attribute of permanence is not to be restricted to Christian nations. 
The old Eoman stock, for instance, has never perished. Italian antiquaries will 
show us village festivab, agricultural tenures, municipal customs, that were old in 
Cicero's time. The language of ancient Italy still lives, if not in its literary form, 
yet in what is of far higher significance — in its prooer dialect. Dante looked upon 
Virgil as a fellow-citizen. And the more carefuliy the documents of mediaeval 
Itahr are studied, the clearer docs the continuity become between, the republics 
of Lombardy and the colonies and the municipalities of the empire. 

The war of Grecian independence proclaims the same truth. Classical purism 
had made us forget that Greek, since llomer, has always been a spoken language : 
that the catena of authors is unbroken from the first Olympiad to the present day : 
and that all the vice and many of the virtues characteristic of the old Hellenic 
race grow still on the Hellenic soil. All reaUy great nations seem endowed with 
this privilege of immortality. Having once borne an important part in the historical 
evolution of society, the^ cannot decompose, like African or American tribes, into 
mere subsoil for succeecfing races. It is not merelv that they hand down to pos- 
terity the products of their mental and material toil, their cultivated fields, tneir 
alphabet aind their poetry — this nations of inferior worth can do ; but they visibly 
maintain their places before posterity, degraded, it may be, but not deprived of 
birthright, and nolding stUl the germ of reconstruction. No better example of 
this truth is to be found than the existence of the Jewish race since the fall of 
Jerusalem. For it is not an exception, as some have thought, to the general laws 
which govern humanitv ; rather it is a well-developed case of their fulfilment. 
We are apt to strain the comparison between men and nations, and to take for 
granted that as the one so the other must have their appointed periods of 
decay and death. But perhaps this view would be altogether modified by 
a truer anaksis of the social forces which act upon and whieh constitute 
a nation, lliese co-operating influences are of two kinds. There is, first, 
the co-operation of the actions and interests of all the living beings who at 
any given moment compose that nation; binding man to man, family to 
family, and co-ordinating private and selfish efforts to one social purpose. This 
eontrai social, whether instmctive or voluntary, has been thought sufficient to explain 
the whole. But it is obvious that, in this case, any externa shock, any intestine 
war, bv shattering this union for a moment, would shatter it for ever. The 
molecules would have no more reason for reuniting in the same combination, than 
for agglutinating themselves to any other existing society. We must search 
further than contemporanr associations for the cause of national consistency. 
There is another kind of co-operation — that of the present Vith all the past 
generations to whom is due, not life only, and tlie arts and luxuries of life, but 
opinion, character, faith, and law. Each century is the product of the combmed 
past centuries. The formative influence of the past upon each generation that 
follows is a force which is as actual and real as the force of gravitation ; it follows 
that, as time grows older, it augments with accelerating ratio. It is from 
considerations Ske these that we may hope partly to understand the gradual for- 
mation and the marvellous stability of national character. But great men, great 
actions, a social and personal life iTounded and bound together by deep religious 
feeling, those alone form the hereditary mould, that ftunily likeness, that con- 
genitsd cast of disposition, which grows strong with time, and withstands the 
assaults of oppression, of exile, and of moral degradation. 
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A WORD ON MODERN CIVILIZATION. . 

Pope expressed a truth, supported by human experience in all ages, when he 
said, " Man never is but always to be blest." Men are ever ready to find 
fault with the present moment. Dissatisfaction with the present is, in fact, 
a feeling so widespread that we may almost call it universal. Nor are we 
among those who would condemn this feeling, being, as it is when healthily 
developed, one of the sources of progress. If, for instance, it be asked, W^at 
is the distinction between the character of the Saxon and that of the Celt ? — 
wbat explains the difference between the fate of each ? the answer will be 
found in this, that the Saxon is a discontented man : give him all he asks, 
and a little more, he is still dissatisfied ; he is ever looking to better his lot ; 
he lives not in the present but in the future, while the Celt— make him but 
tolerably comfortable, and he sits down content ; he is the man of the present, 
be knows no future ; even to evils he is in a great degi'ee resigned, whereas 
the Saxon strives against them, even if he be done to death in the strife. 
This feeling of dissatisfaction with the present has, however, another side to 
it, not noticed by Pope, and that is the tendency which we find in men to look 
back regretfully, or in a spirit of slavish admiration, believing that they discern 
somewhat in the past nobler and greater than this present has to show or is 
capable of. There is a noble truth underlying that old Hebrew legend of 
Lot's wife, applicable tQ the case of all who do this ; Lot's wife looked back 
regretfully when she should have looked forward hopefully, and in so doing 
forfeited her humanitv, and became from that day useless to the world. So 
is it with all who do likewise. Because so many do this, we have thought a 
word on this matter necessary. 

It is good to look back into that past, if we look in order that we may 
learn its lessons, take its warnings, and practically apply these to making the 
present nobler and better than the past was ; but it is not good if we look 
believing that there was aught there greater and nobler than there might be 
in these days, believing that all of human virtue and worth was exhausted by 
Greeks and Romans, or others. To do so is practically to enslave ourselves, 
and, moreover, it is to ignore that great law of Progress which runs through 
History no less than Nature. Say what they may who seem to read History 
backward, the Civilization which Europe is working out for herself is a nobler 
Vol, VI. New Sekibs, Vol. II Y ' 
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one than any antiquity could boast. Whatever Greeks and Bomans possessed 
of blessing and wisdom was the heritage and possession of the few ; the 
majority of mankind were enslayed, denied the rights, almost the name of 
men. In modern times the blessings of civilization are the conmion posses- 
sion of all men ; the people hare become a distinct class in the social system, 
and the helots ahd serfs who represented the jpeople in ancient days exist no 
longer amongst us. In this alone we discern the marks of an untold progress. 
But perhaps there is nothing which shows the superiority of modem over 
ancient civilization so clearly as the growth of a positive and practical philo* 
sophy by the spread of scientific truth. 

One of the great boons conferred by science upon man, is that it enables 
him to put a bridle, as it Were, in the mouth of Nature, and control the 
forces beneath which his 'ancestors, in a former age, bowed with abject 
submission ; he stands master and freeman where they were slaves. Thus it 
is that we, in this nineteenth centuiy, are enabled to put to a practical use 
those things, those forces, before which men in a former stood awed and 
fearful. And why was it that they were thus affected ? Because they eom- 
prehended not, could not explain, the various strange phenomena passing 
around them, their ignorance led them to clothe all things with mystery ; out 
of mystery came superstitious terror and unreasonable -fear. Not imtil men 
are able to destroy this mystery, and thus get rid of the superstition, is it possi- 
ble for them to make a practical use of what lies around them. We have an 
illustration of this truth no less in the facts of history than in the experi- 
ences of our own lives. How weak and faltering are the steps, how uncer- 
tain the movements, of the strongest, wisest, and bravest of us, when under 
cover of the night we find ourselves in some strange unknown place ; vague 
and uncertain ideas of possible danger come to us, faint and dim notions of 
something to fear, and yet we know not what, possess us, a moral and mental 
palsy shakes us, and for the time being we become incapable of doing aught. 
All of us have known somewhat of the vague terrors which beset the minds 
of men under such, or similar circumstances. And it was a feeling of a 
similar kind which possessed the minds of men in the old time, when they 
listened to the booming thunder, or saw the flashing lightning ; they saw in 
them only something to be afraid of ; and it was not until, by the aid of 
science, their true character was divulged, that man could chain the electrical 
force and put it to a practical use in the electric telegraph and in other ways. 
Whatsoever, therefore, it may be which tends to surround anything with 
mystery, to the extent to which it succeeds in doing this, it succeeds afeo iu 
rendering that thing of no practical value to men, prevents them from educ- 
ing the lessons it may contain, and binds them to false notions of its true 
character. We have, therefore, a guarantee of progress wanting to antiquity. 

Beyond this, however, science has conferred a great moral boon upon 
man, for by destroying so much of mystery and consequent superstition, it 
has taught him self-reliance. And it is ever to be borne in mind that pro- 
gress and greatness, whether in the individual or the nation, depend upon the 
possession and exercise of the quality of self-reliance. Whether on the 
brdad arena of history, in the growth of a people, or in the narroweir 
sphere of a single life, it is found that self-reliance alone enables man to 
conquer difficulties, and hold his own against opposing influences. Without 
it, man remains dependent upon others, those upon whom, in his ignor- 
ance and weakness, he learns to look as superiors, but whose superioritjf- 
frequently consists only in the possession of greater cunnifig. Eten, how- 
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evei*^ in those oasen in which this dependence has been placed in real su- 
petiorsj the loss of that strength of character which is begotten of self-help, the 
degrading sense of inferiority, the craven looking for help outside himself, 
the indolence, want of foresight, recklessness and other evils which are the 
neeessary results of a state of dependence, are all operant forces in preventing 
progress, nay, more, in ensuring degradation, for where no progress is there 
must be degradation. The maii or nation that does not march onward must 
of necessity go backward. Such is Nature's law. There is no such thing as 
an Eternal Now. Onward or backward — onward to new and higher 
spheres, or backward into ruin and nothingness ; such is the sentence, and 
there is no escaping it* JAS. L. GOODING. 

OHAfiAOTBEISTIOS OF THE REFOBMATION.— XLVI. 

THE REVIVAL OP LEARNING AND LITERATURE. 

The entire fifteenth century was an era of preparation for the great work of 
the sixteenth. During this period the human mind freed itself from many of 
the shackles which the Church had fastened on it, and became, in many res- 
pects, enfranchised from its old bondage to priestcraft and superstition. 
Without the work of the fifteenth century, Luther's work would have been 
simply impossible* We think it the more necessary to call attention to this 
because D'Aubign^ in order to support his theory — to which we drew the 
attention of our readers last week — of the Keformation being the result of 
a special interference of Divine Power, assumes one of its characteristics to 
have been a peculiar rapidity of action. " The Church of Eome appears," 
he says, " under Leo X. in all its power and glory. A monk speaks, and 
** over the half of Europe this power and glory cramble away. . . . This 
" rapidity," he adds, " is inexplicable to those who see in this great event 
" only a rtform, and regard it simply as an act of criticism, which consisted 
" in making a choice among doctrines, discarding some, retaining others, 
" and arranging those retained so as to form them into a new system."* 
ifow as this view, which he says renders the reformation movement inexpli- 
cable, is pretty much our view, it becomes'our duty to show that it is con- 
sistent with lacts; i)'Aubigne*s view, as his fentire theoi-y, labours under 
the great disadvantage that his statements are not facts at all, but simply false 
assumptions. The power, if not the glory (which latter, by the way, we should 
have to look long to find), of the Church of Rome had been undermined long 
before the age of Leo ; and instead of the Eeformation being a rapid move- 
ment it was an exceedingly slow one. 

We have already, in tracing out the sources of the Reformation in this 
series of papers, seen that some of them are found no less than 450 yeat-s prior 
to the time of Luther. We have seen that the Church of Rome was gradually 
losing its hold on the populai* mind from the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. We have seen its antagonists rising up, both within and without its 
pale, through more than two centuries. We have seen the *' unknown heroes *' 
of the Reformation, and the German mystics, in various ways, preparing the 
way to the gx^nA result. All who liave read those articles are well aware 
that many had spoken long before Luther, and witk effect too. Are we to 
ignore the work of Wydiffe in the fourteenth, or of Huss and Savonarola in 
tne fifteenth century P iHd they leave no trace of their lives ? Was their 
work without effect on the after-time ? None but a theorist, blinded by pre* 

« Hist. R«f. Pr^/act, pp. 9-3. 
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judice, and bound to support a system, could, in presence of tbe facts, arrive 
at such a conclusion. And now we have to deal with a movement which, 
while itself the result of causes at work through several preceding centuries, 
was no less conducive to the success of the Eeformation than tbe other matters 
we have mentioned ; with which, too, the work of Savonarola was intimately 
connected. Taking all these things into consideration, it must be perceived 
that the peculiar characteristic of " rapidity of action " attributed to tbe Eefor- 
mation by D'Aubign^ cannot be predicated of it. It was, in fact, a purely 
human movement, the necessary residt of causes in operation through long 
centuries before the coming of Luther and his coadjutors. 

We have said that the revival of learning and literature in Europe was 
itself the result of causes at work through several preceding centmies. It is 
in this relation that Mahomet and Mahometanism become connected ,with the 
courae of European civilization and with the Refonnation. We have, some 
time since, in reviewing the Church of the Dark Ages, and in seeking for the 
source of the first dawn of light in Europe, seen how the literature and science 
of antiquity had been preserved by the Moslems, and with them travelled 
round into Spain, whence, by means of itinerant scholars from the Moorish 
schools, the first faint streaks of intellectual light dawned on Europe. The 
result, as we then saw, was the growth of Scholasticism. A far wider intel- 
lectual movement commenced with the Crusades, by which the inteUigence 
and civilization of the East were opened to, and brought into comparison with, 
the ignorance and barbarism of the West. With the enlargement df their 
experience, men's ideas natm'ally expanded, and it was not long before the 
advantages conferred by the learning and literature of the East on those who 
possessed them were perceived. The step from this to the attempt to appro- 
priate some of these advantages would, naturally, be a short one. The civiliz- 
ing influences of commerce, and the international communication caused 
thereby, were also directly attributable to the Crusades. 

In the troubadours, and the romance literature of the thirteenth century, is 
seen the first evidence of intellectual movement in Europe ; while Dante, 
Petrarch, and Boccacio, appear in the fourteenth as the first products of a 
partial restoration of the study of antiquity. But it is at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century that we note the growth of a general desire on the part of 
Europe to escape from the intellectual thraldom of the Middle Ages. This 
came as the result of the intellectual activity engendered by Scholasticism on 
the one hand, and the expansion of the mind, caused by the influences already 
suggested, on the other. Besides the intellectual movement produced by the 
Crusades, and the civilizing infiuences connected with the commerce pro- 
duced by them, that commerce itself became a direct and immediate agency 
in the revival of learning. Italy was the first to benefit in all these respects, 
and during the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, we see growing up 
there the great cities and commercial republics which were afterwards to play a 
distinguished part in the restoration of letters. Amongst these Florence stands 
foremost as the leader in this matter. As the centres of commerce^ a constant 
intercourse between the Italian cities and republics was already established, 
and will serve to explain how the intellectual movement, begun in Italy, soon 
communicated itself to the other countries of Europe. 

For many ages the family of the Medici had been established, and es- 
teemed as one of the most considerable in the Florentine Ke^ublic. In 
Florence it was that, in the year 1389, was bom of this family Cosmo de' 
Medici, whose name will ever remain illustrious as connected with the revival 
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of letters in £urope. Old Giovanni de' Medici, the father of Cosmo, died in 
the year 1428. ** I feel," said he, on his deathbed, " that I have lived the 
^ time prescribed me, and I die content, leaving my children to a station of 
" honour and respect in their native place." So spoke the old merchant, 
leaving to his son, Cosmo, the care of the fortunes of his family. The tran- 
sactions of Cosmo were on so large a scale that to unbounded wealth he added 
an influence more widely extended than any prince of the time. By unbounded 
generosity to the lower classes in the Kepublic, and a constant urbanity and 
attention to the interests of all, he had gained numerous partisans, through 
whose means he exercised more influence in the State, and possessed a larger 
share of power, than any other citizen. His power and influence were ever 
exercised for the benefit of the Eepublic, and his conduct almost justifies the 
' encomium of Voltaire, that no other man ever obtained his power by so just a 
title. It was reserved for his grandson, Lorenzo the Magnificent, to extend the 
power gained by his predecessors to the ruin of the liberties of Florence. 

By the constitution, the affairs of the Republic were to be directed by a 
council of ten citizens, and a chief executive officer, called the Gonfaloniere or 
standard-bearer, chosen every two months by the citizens ; but such was the 
power of the Medici, that they gradually assumed to themselves the first 
offices of the State, and nominated such as they chose to fill the rest. A 
despotism was thus created, which ended in the total destraction of the 
liberties of Florence, by Lorenzo, calling forth in opposition to it the patriotic 
energies of Savonarola. Cosmo, however, whose prudence and moderation 
paved the way for the successful usurpation of his successors, exercised his 
power so as to be esteemed the father rather than the ruler of the State. His 
patriotism was put to the proof when, in 1433, Rinaldo de' Albizi, his enemy, 
succeeded in carrying the election to the chief magistracy. Cosmo, rather 
than create disturbance in the city, withdrew from Florence, and only returned 
on the invitation of the citizens. Such was the man who, at the commence- 
ment of the fifteenth century, governed Florence, " without arms and without 
** a title, and whose name and age are almost synonymous with the restora* 
" tion of learning. His riches were dedicated to the sei-vice of mankind ; he 
" corresponded at once with Cairo and London, and a cargo of Indian spices 
" and Ghreek books was often imported in the same vessel."* 

In the year 1438 a General Council of the Church met at Florence, in 
order, if possible, to patch up the long-standing disputes between the Greek 
and Latin Churches, and heal the grand schism which had disunited them ; a 
matter in itself of no great importance, but in its results claiming notice as 
having aided in some degree the revival of letters in Europe. Shortly 
before the meeting of this Council, Cosmo de' Medici had been for the second 
time invested with the office of Gonfaloniere of Florence. It fell to him, 
therefore, to receive and entertain the Greek Emperor and Patriarch, and 
large numbers of the Greek clergy and others, with the Pope and his cardinals, 
who met in Florence for the purposes of the Council. The disputes between 
the Churches rested on theological quibbles of a most ridicidous character. 
As always results in such cases, the debates in the Council ended by both 
parties being more profoundly convinced of the overpowering weight of their 
own arguments, and the absurdity of those adduced on the other side. No 
settlement could be arrived at, and it was ultimately arranged that eacli party 
should choose six disputants, eminent for their learning, to cany on the 
debate. Amongst tho9<5 chosen by the Greeks was Gemisthus Pletho, a man 

* n-)3C^e. ' Life of Lorenzo iK Meaici.' cliap. i. Gibbon. " DocUna ami Fall," oliap. Ixvi. 
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of great erudition, well acquaiated with the sndeat Greek literature, and pro- 
foundly versed in tbe writings of Plato. 

Pletho was an anomaly in that age, for while to the West the writings of 
Plato were entirely unknown, their study was by no mean9 coipmon amopg 
the Greeks themselves. Pleiho, with the ardour of a discoverer, sought to 
spread a knowledge of the Platonic pliilosophy, in which be had found so much 
truth and beauty. He accordingly took advantage of his stay in Florence 
to pommence a course of lectures in exposition of the 4Qctrine^ of Plato. 
Nothing can be imagined as more likely to astonish the Italians, who, in 
common with the rest of Europe, knew but little of Greek antiquity beyond 
the logic of Aristotle, which had become moulded into the system of- doctrines 
taught by the Schoolmen, to which the Platonic philosophy was entirely 
opposed, Cosmo de' Medici was among the auditors of Gemisthus, and 40 
powerful an effect was produced on his mind, that he determined to establish 
an academy at Florence for the sole purpose of cultivating the new and more 
elevated species of philosophy which appeared to him to be contained in the 
works of Plato. This Florentine academy became in after years remarkable 
as being the first institution in Europe where a course of study was pursued 
detached from the scholastic method hitherto universally adopted.* In these 
lectures of Pletho we see the commencement of the revival of the Platonic 
philosophy, which was to produce a new era in the history of literature, and 
to become the proximate cause of the intellectual advance of Europe. What 
its effects were, and its relation to the Reformation movement of the next 
century, we shall hereafter show ; our object now being merely to chronicle this 
and other historical events, which are to be looked upon as the immediate 
causes of the new-born intellectual life of Europe. 

Meanwhile the day of doom for the Greek Empire was rapidly approaching. 
The year 1453 witnessed the fall of Constantinople, before the victorious arms 
of the Turks. Into the details of that terrible siege it is beyond oinr piupose 
at the present time to go ; suffice it to say that, after a vigorous defence of 
fifty-three days, directed by Constantine PaljBologus — the last and worthiest of 
the Byzantine Emperors, who deserved a better fate — ^the last remnt^nt of the 
ancient Eoman Empire was lost to its degenerate possessors, and Constantinople 
became henceforth the seat of the Ottoman Empure. The Greeks, who, hitherto, 
jealously respecting the tradition received from the earlier times, so flattering 
to their national vanity, had regarded the nations of the West as barbarians, 
were now glad to seek a refuge with them. Cosmo's well-known character 
as an encourager of learning, as also his desire to promote the study of the 
Greek literature, evidenced by his establishment of the academy at Florence, 
led to large numbers of learned Greeks seeking his protection, which he 
readily afforded. By this means the Platonic philosophy, ahready introduced 
by Pletho, found many new exponents/ and defenders, whose services, too, 
were greatly needed, from the opposition it encountered from the Schoolmen, 
who now cast in their lot with the Church and the priestly enemies of progress. 
Public schools, however, were, in spite of all opposition, ere long instituted 
for the study of the Greek tongue, and the facility afforded by the iafinx of 
learned Greeks for their establishment soon made them general all over Ita^« 
It was now that the labours of Petrarch bore their fruit i but the consideration 
of these and other matters, of which it is needful to speak in connection with 
our present subject, must be reserved for a separate article. 

JAS. L. GOODING. 

* Boseofi. ** Life of Lorenio de' Mf Ii«l;' chap. i. 
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SIR J. G. WILKINSON'S << MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF 
THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS/' 

The ancient Egyptians, as ^e have liefore observed, seem to have employed 
sculpture and painting not only fts a substitute for historical cl^ronicles, but 
as memorials of their arts and ^iences, their religious rites and observances, 
their institutions and manners, their pursuits and amusements. It is hope- 
less to suggest more than a probable theory for this ; we may conjecture that 
its object may have been to counteract any spirit of innovation, which is 
hostile to the temper and manners of all the Asiatic and African families of 
mankind. 

The chapter in the work before us which treats of the agiiculture and 
economical science of the ancient Egyptians is highly curious, and it is 
astonishing to find how many sources Sir G. Wilkinson has discovered for 
facts illustrative of this subject. The monuments, indeed, afford eifiamples of 
all the various field labours, and of some pursuits in re rmticd, which 
seem peculiar to the Egyptians. Even the mode of treating sick animals 
is exemplified in a sculpture at Beni Hassan. The subject of Egyptian 
pleasures he has investigated with great success ; the various products of the 
land are enumerated, and the systems of ploughing, sowing, manuring, 
irrigating, reaping, &e., are shown, with the various instruments employed. 

The chapters which tr^at of the deities of the Egyptians commence with 
an examination of their religious opinions, which are comp^^red with those 
of the Jews and the Greeks. The classical reader remembers the contempt 
which is poured upon the superstitions of the Egyptians by Juvenal, himself 
the votary of a creed no less open to ridicule. But it is well known that the 
priesthood had a clear and accurate conception of the unity of the Deity, 
and of the creative power ; and Sir G. Wilkinson states only what is the fact 
when he says that the " allegorical religion of the Egyptians contained many 
" important truths, treasured up in secret, to prevent their perversion." But 
we are bound to admit that it seems a rather questionable policy to propa- 
gate and encourage irrational and childish superstitions, lest important truths 
should be perverted. The true solution is to be found in the desire of the 
priesthood to restrict every species of knowledge to themselves, from a con- 
viction of a truth contained in the well-known aphorism of Bacon, that 
" knowledge is power." In this, however, they were only like every other 
priesthood that has gained power among men ; all priests fear popular know- 
ledge, and seek to make a mystery of truth. Sir G. Wilkinson s theory of 
the Egyptian Prntheon is no doubt correct :•— 

" That the images of the Egyptian deities were not supposed to indicate 
real beings, who had actgally existed on earth, is abundantly evident from the 
forms under which they were represented j and the very fact of a god being 
figured with a human body Jind the head of an ibis, might sufficiently prove 
the allegorical character of Thoth, or Mercury, the emblem of the communi- 
cating medium of the divine intellect, and suggested the impossibility of any 
other than an imaginary or emblematic existence ; in the same manner as the 
Sphinx, with a lion's body and human head, indicative of physical and in- 
tellectual power, under which the kings of Egypt were figured, could only be 
looked upon as an emblematic representation of the qualities of the mooarch. 
But even this evident and well-known symbol did not escape perversion ; and 
the credulous bestowed upon the Sphinx the character of a real animal. 

" It signified little, in the choice of a mere emblem^ whether it was autho* 
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rized by good and plausible reasons ; and if, in process of tinfe, the symbol 
was looked upon witb the same veneration as the deity of whom it was the 
representative, the cause of this cormption is to be ascribed to the same kind 
of superstition which, in all times and many religions, has invested a relic 
with a multiplicity of supposed virtues, and obtained for it as high a venera- 
tion as the person to whom it belonged, or of whom it was the type. 

" This substitution of an emblem, as an animal, or any other ofagect, for the 
Deity, was not the only corniption which took phice Jn the religion of the 
Egyptians : many of the deities themselves were mere emblematic representa- 
tions of attributes of the one and sole God : for the priests, who were initiated 
into, and who understood the mysteries of, their religion, beHeved in one 
Deity alone ; and, in performing their adorations to any particular member of 
their Pantheon, addressed themselves directly to the sole Ruler of the Universe, 
through that particular form. 

" Each form (whether called Fthah, Amun, or any other of the figures 
representing various characters of the Deity) was one of His attributes ; in 
the same manner ^as our expressions ' the Creator,' * the Omniscient,' * the 
* Almighty,' or any other title, indicate one and the same Being ; and hence 
arose the distinction between the great gods and those of an inferior grade, 
which were physical objects, as the sun and moon, or abstract notions of 
various kinds, as 'valour,' ' strength,' 'intellectual gifts,' and the like, per- 
sonified under different forms ; and it is evident that no one, who understood 
^e principles on which the groundwork of the Egyptian Pantheon was based, 
could suppose that the god of valour, of strength, or of intellect, had ever 
lived on earth ; and we may readily conceive how the Egyptian priests derided 
the absurd notions of the Greeks, who gave a real existence to abstract ideas, 
and claimed a lineal descent from 'strength,' or any xleified attribute of the 
Divinity. 

" Upon this principle it is probable, that gods were made of the virtues, 
the senses, and, m short, every abstract idea which had reference to the Deity 
or man ; and we may therefore expect to find, in this catalogue, intellect, 
might, wisdom, creative power, the generative and productive principles, 
thought, will, goodness, mercy, compassion, divine vengeance, prudence, 
temperance, fortitude, fate, love, hope charity, joy, time, space, infinity, as 
well as sleep, harmony, and even divisions of time, as the ye^r, month, day, 
and hours, and an innumerable host of abstract notions. 

" Different people have devised various modes of representing the person- 
ages connected with their religion. The Egyptians adopted a distingnishiag 
mark for their gods, by giving them the hea^ of animals, or a peculiar dress 
and form, which generally, even without the hieroglyphic legends, sufficed to 
particolarise them ; but they had not arrived. at that refinement in sculpture 
tvhich enabled the Greeks to assign a peculiar face and character to each 
deity. This was an effort of art to which none but the most consummate 
masters could attain : and even the Greeks sometimes deviated from these 
conventional forms ; the Apollo, or the Bacchus of one age, differing from 
those of another ; and the lion-skin, the dolphin, the crescent, or the eagle, 
were generally required to identify the figures of a Hercules, a Venus, a Diana, 
or a Jove. Indeed, in so extensive a Pantheon as that of Egypt, it would be 
impossible to maintain the peculiarities of features, even if adopted for the 
principal gods ; and the Christians have found it necessary to distinguish the 
Apostles and saints by various accompanying devices, as the eagle, the lion, 
a wheel, or other symbols. 
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" Though the prieats were aware of the nature of their gods, and all those 
who understood the mysteries of the religion, looked upon the Divinity as a 
sole and undivided Being, the people, as I have already observed, not ad- 
mitted to a participation of those important secrets, were left in perfect 
ignoranoe respecting the objects they were taught to adore ; and every one 
was not only permitted, but encouraged, to believe in the real sanctity of the 
idol, and the actual existence of the god whose figure he beheld. The bull, 
Apis, was by them deemed as sacred and as worthy of actual worship as the 
divinity of which it was the type ; and in like manner were other emblems 
substituted for the deities they represented. But, however the ignorance of 
the nninstructed may have misinterpreted the nature of the gods, they did 
^ not commit the same gross error as the Greeks, who brought down the 
character of the creative power, the demiurge who made the world, to the level 
of a blacksmith ; this abstract idea of the Egyptians being to the Greeks the 
working Vulcan, with the hammer, anvil, and implements of an ordinary forge." 

The remaining chapters are devoted to festivals, sacrifices, and funeral 
rites; upon all these topics much additional information is afforded, and 
errors of even the Greek and Eoman writei's, who repeated tales at second 
and third hand, are satisfactorily detected. Thus the charge of offering 
human victims to the gods, which is preferred against the Egyptians by 
Diodorus — who, however, limits the victims to red-haired men, namely 
foreigners — and repeated by Athenaeus and Plutarch, though expressly denied 
by Herodotus, is refuted by the fact that no reference to such sacrifice 
appears on any existing monument ; unless it be in a symbolic group, on the 
seal of the priests, signifying that the victim might be slaughtered, which, 
according to Plotarch, bore the figure of a man on his knees, with his hands 
tied behind him, and a sword pointed at his throat. Sir G. Wilkinson has 
given (vol. ii., p. 362) an example of this group, which, he says, he has met 
with more than once in the hieroglyphics of sculptures relating to the sacrifice 
of victims, and it cartainly does look very like the representation of a bearded 
foreigner about to be slain. 

The funeral rites include all the processes of preserving the dead, and the 
appearance presented by the mummies upon dissection, which are compared 
with the accounts given by the Greek historians. The object of the Egyp- 
tians in embalming their dead is a matter of doubt. 

" The Egyptian notion that the soul, after its series of migrations, re- 
turned to the same human body in which it had formerly lived on earth, is in 
perfect accordance with the passage of the Eoman poet above alluded to, and 
this is confirmed by Theophrastus, who says, * The Egyptians think that the 
' same soul enters into the body of a man, an ox, a dog, a bird, and a fish, 

• until, having passed through all of them, it returns to that from which it 

* set out.' There is even reason to believe that the Egyptians preserved the 
body, in order to keep it in a fit state to receive the sout which once inhabited 
it, after the lapse of a certain number of years ; and the various occupations 
followed by the Egyptians during the lifetime of the deceased, which were 
represented in the sculptures ; as well as his arms, the implements he used, 
or whatever was most precious to him, which were deposited in the tomb with 
his coffin, might be intended for his benefit at the time of this reunion, which 
at the least possible period was fixed at 3,000 years. On the other hand, 
from the fact of animals being also embalmed (the preservation of whose 
bodies was not ascribable to any idea connected with the soul), the custom 
might appear rather owing to a sanitary regulation for the benefit of the 
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liviBg, or be nitributable to a feding of respect for tha death-^-au affectionate 
family being anxiou9 to preserre that body, or outward form, by which one 
4hey loved had been long known to them. 

*' We are therefore still in uncertainty respecting the actual intentions of 
the Egyptians, in thus preserving the body, and ornamenting their sepulchres 
at so great an expense ; nor is there any decided proof that the resunreotion 
of the body was a tenet oi their religion. It is, however, highly probable that 
such was their belief, since no other satisfactory reason can be given fqr the great 
care of the body after death. And if many a one, on returning to his tomb, 
might be expected to feel great disappointment in finding it occupied by 
another, and execrate in no very measui'ed terms the proprietor who had re- 
sold it after his death, the offending parly would feel secure against any injuiy 
from his displeasure, since his return to earth would occur at a different period. 
For sufficient time always elapsed between the death of two occupants of the 
same tomb, the 8,000 years dating from the demise of each, and not from any 
fixed epoch." 

We here close our very imperfect notice of a work from which Sir J. G. 
Wilkinson is entitled to claim an equal measure of reputation with that 
awarded to the classical antiquaries Greevius and Gronovius. 



MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THB SIKHS. 
BY THE LATE CAPTAIN W. MtfRRAY. 
The accomplishments of reading and writing are uncommon among the 
Sikhs, and nre chiefly confined to the Hindoo and Musselman mootsuddees, 
or clerks, who acquire a sufficient knowledge of the Persian language to enable 
them to keep the accounts, and to conduct the epistolary correspondence of 
the chiefs. The Goormookha, or Puiyabee written dialect, is familiar to many 
Sikhs ; but, in general, they express a rooted aversion to the acquisition of 
the Arabic and Persian languages, resulting chiefly from the ideas instilled, 
and prejudices imbibed, in early age against everything, however usefiJ and 
rational, that bears relation to, and is connected with, the religion and 
education of the Musselnien. 

Concerns are transacted by oral testimony, verbal agi'eements, and promises. 
The test or right is confined to the memory of the oldest inhabitant of the 
neighbourhood, and tradition preserves old customs, falsehood, fraud, and 
pegury, are the natural concomitants of such a mode of conducting affairs. 
Money, feai*, and favour, can purchase an oath, can determine a village 
boundary-dispute, and screen a criminal from detection, and the infliction of 
pqnishment. In some instances, an accused person will call for the Dibb, or 
ordeal of innocence, plunge his fingers into boiling oil, bear a heated plough- 
share on his hands for 50 to 100 yards, challenge his accuser to the trial by 
water, and, if he escape unhurt, his purity is declared and freely acknowledgea. 

Witchcraft and speUs (Jadoo and Moot) have a powerful influence over the 
fancies and actions of the chiefs and other inhabitants of the Sikh States. A 
sudden indisposition, a vomiting of blood, or any unusual ailment, for the 
nature and cause of which a native cannot very readily account, are generally 
attributed to the malice and invention of a rival, or to an evil-disposed mem- 
ber of the family. The possession of a waxen or dough effigy, some parti- 
coloured threads, and small human bones discovered in the dwelling, or about 
the person, of a suspected individual, are convincing proofs of guilt. 
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Gckod find bud oiitens, lucky and unlucky days, aud particular hours of the 
day and pight for commencing a journey and returning home, are carefully 
oWnred by the Sikhs, and by all other classes in the Fui^jab, whether en- 
gaged in the most momentous enterprises, or ii) the common concerns of life. 
Prior to the field being taken with an army, a visit of ceremony being paid to 
a distant friend, or a pilgrimage being made, the Muboorut, or auspicious 
moment for departure and return, must be predicted by a pundit, and the 
pundit, on his part, is guided by the jogme or spirits, which pervade every 
quarter of the compass. To avert the pernicious consequences likely to en- 
sue from unfavourable prognostics or dreams, charity is recommended, and iu 
general given very freely on such occosions, by natives of rank and wealth. 
These, and many hundred other absurd prejudices and superstitious notions, 
are carried into the most solemn affairs of state. It is no uncommon practice 
of Eunjeet Singh, when he contemplates any serious undertaking, to direct 
two slips of paper to be placed on the Grunth Sohil, or Sacred Volume of the 
Sikhs. On the one is written his wish, and on the other the reverse. A 
little boy is then brought in, and told to bring one of the slips, and which- 
ever it may happen to be, his highness is as satisfied as if it were* a voice 
from heaven. A knowledge of these whims and prepossessions is useful and 
necessary. They obtain under varied shapes and in diversified shades, 
-throughout the Eastern world, warping the opinions, and directing the public 
and private affairs, of all ranks in society, from the despot to the peasant, 
from the soldier in the battle-field to the criminal at the tree of execution. 
It must be a pleasing duty to every public servant to endeavour to gain the 
confidence, and win the affection of the chiefs and people of ^ conquered 
country, by the impression of his acquaintance with, aud seeming regard to, 
their pecuuarities and propensities, and in the superintendence and manage- 
ment of their concerns to know the bents by which "he may seize and work 
upon them. To touch upon such feelings, without giving offence, demands, 
on all occasions, the exercise of discretion, temper, and judgment ; but, when 
successfully done, it is easy, by a kindly manner and persuasive address, to lead 
the misguided and ignorant from error and antiquated usages, to appreciate 
the advantages attendant on intellectual improvement, and the benefits re- 
sulting from science and moral feeling. 

In the Sikh States, the administration of civil and criminal justice is yea^ 
ted in the sirdar, or chief. Crimes and trespasses, as in the Middle Ages, aie 
atoned for by money 5 the fines are unlimited by any rule, and generally levied 
arbitrarily according to the means of the offender, whpse property is attached, 
and his family placed under restraint to enforce payment. These amercia- 
ments form a branch of revenue to the chief, and a fruitful source of pec^la* 
tion to his officers, who too frequently have recourse to the most harsh and 
cruel means to elicit confessions, and extort money for real or imagiqary 
offences. He who gains his point pays his Shookurana, or present of gratit 
tude, and he who is cast pays his Jureemana, or penalty. The wealthy may 
secure justice, but the indigent are likely to obtain something less. The 
larger the bribe the more chance of success. A case where the right is clear 
and undeniable is often allowed to lie over, that the present may be augmented. 
All officers under the chief, and employed by him in districts and departmental 
follow his example ; but are ultimately thrown into a bora, or dungeon, and 
required to refund, and, when they have satisfied the cupidity of their superior, 
they are generally permitted to resume their functions, honoured with the 
shawl, as a mark of favour. Capital punishment is very seldom inisict^d; 
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The most incorrigible culprits are punished with the loslof either one or both 
hands, and deprivation of nose or ears ; but mutilation is rare, for whoever 
has the means to pny, or can procure a respectable security to pay for him, 
within a given time, may expiate the most heinous transgressions. 

On the commission of a daka, or burglary, a quzzakee, or Jiighway robbery, 
the chief, within whose jurisdiction the act had been perpetrated, waa call^ 
upon to make restitution ; and, should he decline, the chief whose subject has 
suffered,' resorts to the Ux talionis, and drives off several hundred heads of 
cattle, or retaliates in some way or other. This summary method of obtaining 
indemnification for all robberies attended with aggravating circumstances, is 
a measure of absolute necessity, as many of the petty chiefs, their officers and 
zumeendars, harbour thieves, and participate in their guilty practices. 

When a petty theft is substantiated, either through the medium of a 
Muhur^khaee, or the production of a Mooddo or Numoona (the confession of 
one of the thieves, or a part of the stolen property), the sufferer has generally, 
as a preliminary, to pay the Chuharum, or fourth, as a perquisite to the chief, 
or his thanadar, ere he can recover the amount of his losses. Independent of 
this, the Muhur-khaee, or approver, generally stipulates for a full pardon, and 
that no demand shall be made on the confessing delinquent for his Kundee, 
viz., any, or such, portion of the property as may have accrued to him as his 
dividend of the spoil. This share of the spoil becomes chargeable to the other 
thieves, and, on settling the accounts, it is distributed equally amongst them. 

In all cases of stolen cattle, it is an established^rule, when the Sooragh- 
Khoj, or trace of the footsteps, is carried to the gate, or into the fields of any 
village, the zumeendars of that village must either show the track beyond 
their own boundary, and allow the village to be searched, or pay the value of 
the cattle. 

The rales of succession to landed property in the Sikh States are arbitrary, 
and are variously modified in accordance to the usages, the interests, and 
prejudices of different families, nor is it practicable to reduce the anomalous 
system to a fixed and leading principle. A distinction obtains in the canons 
of inheritance, between the Munjhee and Malwo Sihks, or Singhs ; the for- 
mer are so termed from the tract situated between the Ravee and Beeah 
rivers, from which they originally sprung, migrating thence and extending 
their conquests through the Punjab, and into the Sii-hind province, where, 
being of a military and predatory character, they soon conquered for them- 
selves a permanent possession. The Malwa chiefs are the Puteeala, Jheend, 
and Nabarajalis, and the Bhaee of Khytul. The three first named are descend- 
ants of a common ancestor, named Phool, who was choudhuree of a village 
near Balenda, and are from him often collectively styled the Phoolkcean. 
The progenitor of the Bhaee of Khytul, having rendered some service to one 
of the Sikh Gooroos, the appellation of Bhaee, or brother, was conferred 
upon him as a mark of distinguished approbation : and the persons of all 
the Bhaees are consequently held in a degree of respect above their fellows. 

The practice of succession to property, both real and personal, amongst 
the Manjhee Singh, is by Bhaee-bund and Choonda-bund ; the first being an 
equal distribution of all lands, forts, tenements, and moveables, among sons. 
With, an extra or double share to the eldest, termed " Khurch-Sirdaree," 
assimilating to the double share in the law of Moses. Choonda-bund is an 
equal division among mothers for their respective male issue. 

When a Manjhee Singh dies, leaving no male offspring, his brothers, or 
his nephews of the full blood, assume the right of succession, to which the 
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widow or widows become competitors. According to the Shasters (if they 
may be considered applicable to public 'property and chiefships), the prior 
title of the widows is held ; but the Sikhs, with a view to avoid an open and 
direct violation of a known law, have a custom termed Kurawa or Chadur- 
dula, which obtains in every family, with exception to those of theBhaees. The 
eldest surviving brother of the deceased places a white robe over, and the 
neeth, or ring, in the nose of the widow, which ceremony constitutes her his wife. 
This practice accords with the Hindoo and Mosaic laws, and acts as a 
counteractive to the many evils attendant on female rule. If the fi'ee-will of 
the widow were consulted, it is scarcely to be doubted, she would prefer the 
possession of power, and the charms of liberty, to the alternative of sacrific- 
ing her claims to her brother-in-law, and taking lier station amongst his 
rival wives. Judging from the masculine disposition, — want of modesty, and 
of delicate feeling, which form the characteristic feature of Sikh females, 
necessity, and not choice, must have led them to yield to the adoption of an 
usage, which must often be repugnant to their natures, and disgusting to 
their thoughts. 

(To he continued.) 



NEWMAN STREJBT FREE CHURCH SUNDAY LECTURES. 
BY P. W. PERFITT, Ph. D. 

THEORIES OF THE ATONEMENT. 

CoKSlDEBiNG the immense importance attached to the Christian doctrine of 
Atonement, in the popular theory of salvation, it will not be thought either out 
of place or wonderful that so many bulky and learned treatises have been composed 
by learned divines, with intent to unravel and expound its mysteries : but it is^sur- 
prising that even now its peculiarities are not dennitely agi'eedupon. The Christian 
world professes to believe, but not to understand it. It endorses, but does not 
explain. Neither has it positively settled in what sense it is to be understood. 
Every Church has its own method of exposition; its own theories of Repentance, 
Regeneration, and Justifying Faith. In ordinary conversation it is the practice 
to speak of it as being so simple that even a little child can comprehend 
it, but in discussion, and especially when they are engaged as disputants who 
have carefully studied the subject, it is not only readily confessed, but is urged as 
ft defensive argument, that even the most powerful intellect is incapable (tf under- 
standing it;^ so that instead of attempting, or even desiring, to comprehend, we are 
called uuon to accept it in faith, and to bow, as believers, in all humility of spirit. 
It woula be as much out of place as it would be useless were we now to inquire 
how these contradictory notions are to bo harmonised ; so that, instead, of pursuing 
a profitless course, I snail turn from them to discuss three more important ques- 
tions—Whence came the theory of an Atonement ? What are the prevalent Atone- 
ment theories? Why are we constrained to reject them? And. in answering 
these it will be possible, if not to exhaust the theme, at least to present its 
peculiarities in a light sufficiently clear for enabling all persons who may desire it 
to pursue the study into its minuter details. 

The first question, "Whence came the theory of an Atonement ?" has been 
answered in various ways, according to the foregpne conclusions and dogmatic 
notions of the sneakers ; one party maintaining that, '^ as it could not have been con- 
•• ceived in the numan mind it is to be traced to a Divine revelation ;"* another 
maintains that it has no heavenly but a purely human origin, and, conseauently, is 
to be traced to its root by the light of hist6ry.+ The former writer (and he is sup- 
posed to be a great authority upon the subject) quotes from Delaney, to the effect 
tiiat whatever practice has obtained imiversally in the world must have obtained 
*MageeontheAto^«i&ent,{lvii* ^ Dobsononth^Chttrch^p. 78. 
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its fttttbority from some dictate of reason, or some demand of naturef or some prin- 
cii>le of interest, or from some powerful influence or injunction of some Being of 
universal aathority. Now, the practice of animal sacrifice aid not obtain from reason ; 
for no reasonable notions of God could teach men that He could delight in blood, or 
in the fat of Slain beasts. Kor will any man say that we have any natural Instinct 
to gratify in spilling the blood of an innocent creature. Nor could there be any 
temptation from appetite to do this in those ages, when the whole sacrifice Was 
consumed by fire i or when, if it was hot, yet men wholly abstained from flesh ; and^ 
consequently, this practice did not owe its otigin to any principle of interest. 
Nay, so far from anvthing of this, that the destruction of mnocent and uBeful 
creatures is evidently against nature, against reason, and against interest; and 
therefore must be founded in an authority, whose influence was as powerful as the 
practice was universal: and tlrnt could be none but the authority of God, the 
Sovereign of the world ; or of Adam, the founder of the human race. If it be Said 
of Adam, the question Still i'emainsi what motive determined him to the practice f 
It could not be nature, reason, or interest, as has been already shown ; it ronst^ 
therefore, have been the authority of his Sovereign; and had Adam enjoined it to 
his posterity, it is not to be imagined that they would have obeyed hmi in so ex- 
traordinarjjr and expensive a rite, from any other motive than the command of 
God. If it be urged that superstitions prevail unaccountabljr in the world, it may 
be answered that all superstition has its origin in true religion, all superstition is 
an abuse, and aU abuse supposes a right and proper use. And if this be the case 
in superstitious practices that are of lesser moment and extent, what shall be said 
of a practice existing through all ages, and pervading every nation? * It is quite 
amusing to notice how adroitly the learned author omits to notice all those features 
which unveil its true origin, and assumes all the data upon which he bases his own 
mistaken theory. It is c^uite true that no "reasonable notions of God could teach 
" men that He could debght in blood, or in the fat of slain beasts ; " but does it not 
still remain to be proved that He does delight in them, or that He ever did so r 
The notion is unreasonable ; out does the Cnurch acknowledge the invalidity of 
unreasonable principles P If so, then what becomes of the Atonement I' Ana can 
we imagine that all the ideas formed of God by the early races were perfectly con- 
sistent with those of our more cultivated reason P The truth apj^ears to b^ that 
man did not be^in with sacrifice, but with burnt offerings — with gifts prompted by 
gratitude ; and it was only after the lapse of manv ages that the complete theory of 
expiatioxi through sacrifice came into voeue, and tuis was not the child of any super- 
natural forces. It was the natural chila of experience and habit. The earliest men, 
who looked out of themselves into the profound and m;jrsterious all of things, and the 
wonders of life and space, were incapable of conceiving either the earth, or the 
stars, or man, as we conceive them. They were limited in vision through being 
deficient in knowledge, and it was only when they had risen out ol the lower 
spheres of animal existence, and had accumulated knowledge, that it became 
possible for them to conceive of God as a Being existing apart from ana 
superior to themselves. JBut even then, when ages had e!apsed, and various 
forms of faith had been submerged beneath the rising tides of truer percep* 
tions, they thought of God only as a big^r and more powerful man; all the 
passions of humanity were ascribed unto Him, and it was but natural ior men to 
believe that as they did unto one another so also must they do unto Him. And 
in what other way did they deal with eaqh other to compensate lor wrong actions 
than to pay a penalty — ^to eive of their fiocks or goods, md thiis procure pardon 
for theu smP Not only did they make restitution, but they jgave also of their 
wealth, and when the idea arose m their mi^ds that m their actions th«r frequentljr 
sinned against Go4 the same rule was applied, and sacrifice became ine means, of 
compensation — ^the source of forgiveness. From the admitted premises, the. conclu- 
sion tiras logically, worked out ; so that although reason may not have taught them 
to believe in saonilce, it is quite certain that they believed tnemselves to be perfectly 
in aocoraance with sound oondnsioiis. 

• Mnffltt oa th» AtoiMmaut.. Illttftratloii, Kb. Ir. 
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HerOj howeyet, it will be well to recall to mind the facts which prore the 
universalitv of the sacrificial ideas. It appears clear enough in various passages 
in the Old Testament, that the people of Canaan sacrificed their sdns and 
daughters to Moloch,* and to Baal.f They also sacrificed to Bagon^ but 
the victims are not particularized. Their othet gods are named Chetnosh, 
Chiun, Milcom, and Ashtaroth, with the still more comprehensive appel- 
lation, the Host of Heaven. But there is ilo sacrifice oonueeted with their 
names ; we merely learn that the Israelites were but too ready to join ill the 
idolatries and pollutions of their neighbours : "they served their idols, which were 
"a snare unto them; yea, they sacrificed their sons and daughters unto devilsj and 
" shed innocent blood, even the blood of their soils and of their daughters, whom 
" they sacrificed unto the idols of Canaan: and tlie land was polluted with blood /*§ 

So it was in the classic worship of Greece and Italy. A white bull Wiis bjfbred to 
Jupiter, a black to Pluto, and the horse to Neptune jihe samevaltied anitlial to Mars; 
bullocks and lambs to Apollo; oxen, goats, and sheep, indiscriminately, to vanbus of 
the gods ; ewe-lambs and calves, and pregnant sows, to others. Bonietimes, however 
they added victims on which they could have set no value, fexceptsofaraSthey con- 
tributed to their amusement in the chase. The wolf and the hawk wete sttdfiflced 
to Apollo and Mars; and the latter sometimes enjoyed the addition of mieigpies and 
vultures, dogs and asses. The altars of Yenus were seldom stained With blood, 
but those of Diana frequently reeked even Tuith the blood of man. The Lace- 
demonians offered her human victims ; but, as they advanced in civiliiatioiij they, 
spared the lives of their children, and merely flogged thein until her Sltars were 
sprinkled with their blood. The people of Taurica set lio value on the sacrifices 
they offered her ; they were merely the strangers who Vere shipwrecked on their 
shores. But, probably, thejr conceived that in her eyes they were of value. 
Menelaus, with an equal consideration for his own feelings, and disr^rd for those 
of others, no doubt, held a similar opinion with respect to the predilcfetibns of 
THE WINDS. They were for a time unfavourable, ana he could hot depart from 
E?ypt. Herodotus tells us that he seized two children of Egyptian parents, and 
offered them in sacrifice to those adverse gods. It may be presumed thai they 
breathed on him more auspiciously, otherwise the historian nsight have hlid to 
record that the Egyptians had returned the favour he had conferred on them by 
sacrificmg himself to Isis or Osiris, Apis or Anubis. Agamemnon, however, did 
not spare his own daughter at Aulis, to obtain a favourable breeze to waft his 
armies to Troy. 

Aprs also rejoiced in valuable sacrifices. A white bull was slain at hib altar, 
and the head of the victim was cut off and cast into the river, accompanied by the 
following execration ; " May all the evils impending over Egypt, but particularly 
" over those who devote this sacrifice to thee, be averted oh this head."J| 

This latter form involves the whole theory of ^ the Atonement ; the bull ^s to 
bear pain and calamity in place of human beings bearing it, and, to all intents and 
purposes, that is identical m thought with the Christian theory. The forfai differs, 
but not the fundamental idea. True, indeed, that, according to some writers, this 
is to be understood as referring, not to sins which had been committed, but to 
those accidental evils, such as sickness and losses, which overtake us in our eftreers; 
but, even if this were so, the argument is not changed, beciause the idea was that 
such evils were but punishments for sins previously committed. 

But to answer that class of thi^ologians who contend that the sacrifices, of tiie 
Pagan world had nothing in them to justify us in speaking of them, as offered in the 
character of an atonement for sin, it is necessary to refer to the atoneineiits 
offered by the Greeks and Romans. In the opening of the Eliad we have a des- 
cription of the praying of Apollo's priest foi* Vengeance upon the Grecian army, 
because its chiefs will not restore his daughter, whom they had taken prisoner. 
Apollo, faithful to the earnest seeker, answered his prayer:— 



f 3 Kinsfs xxl. 3 6 ; JeremiaKxiV. 5.' I Jadffos lyi. 93. . $ Psalm Cyi! m4%. 

II Theology ana Mdtaph jaics of Sonpttuo, Vol, li. p; 105. 
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" And vex'd at heart, down from the to]^ of steep heaven stoop'd ; his bow. 
And quiver corer'd round, his hands did on his shoulders tbrow ; 
And of the angry Deity the arrows as he mov'd 
Kattled about nim. Like the night he rang*d ilie host, and rov'd 
(Apart the fleet set) terribly; with his hard-loosing hand 
His silver bow twang'd ; and his shafts did first the mules command 
And swift hounds ; tnen the Greeks themselves his deadly arrows shot. 
The fires of death went never out." 

A council was called among the Greeks, at, which it was resolved that the 
daughter should be returned ; but not without sacrifices, to appease the anger of 
the God. The rejoicing father stood ready upon the beach : — 

"All come ashore, they all expos'd the holy hecatomb 
To angry Phoobus, and, with it, Chryseis welcom'd home ; 
Whom to her sire, wise Ithacus, that did at th' altar stand, 
For honour, led, and, speaking thus, rcsign'd her to his hand : 
. ' Ghryses, the mighty kmg of men, great Agamemnon, sends 
Thv Wd seed bj my hands to thiuc : and to thy God commends 
A necatomb^ which my charge is to sacrifice, and seek 
Our much-sigh-mix'd woe his rccure, invok'd by every Greek.' 

Thus he resign'd her, and her sire receiv'd her highly joy'd. 
About the well-built altar, then, they orderly cmploy'd 
The sacred offering, wash'd their hands, took salt cakes ; and the priest. 
With hands held up to heaven, thus pray'd : * thou that all things seest, 
Fautaur of Chrysa, whose fair hand doth guardfully dispose 
Celestial Cilia, governing in all power Tenedos, 
O hear thy priest, and as thy hand, in free grace to my prayers, 
Shot fervent plague-shafts through the Greeks, now hearten their affairs 
With health renewed and quite remove th' infection from their blood.' 

He pray'd ; and to his pray'rs again the God propitious stood. 
All, after pray'r, cast on salt cakes, drew back, kiiPd, fiay'd the beeves. 
Cut out and dubb'd with fat their thighs, fair dress'd with doubled leaves, 
And on them all the sweetbreads pricked. The priest, with small sere wood, 
Did sacrifice, pour'd on red wine ; by whom the young men stood, 
And tum'd, in ^ve ranks, spits. On which (the legs enough) they eat 
The inwards ; then in giggots cut the other fit for meat, 
And put to fire : wLich roasted well they drew. The labour done, 
They serv'd the feast in that fed all to satisfaction. 

Desire of meat and wme thus quench'd, the youths crown'd cups of wine. 
Drunk off, and fill'd again to all. That day was held divine^ 
And spent in paeans to the Sun, who heard with pleas'd ear; 
When whose bright chariot stoop'd to sea, and twilight liid the clear, 
All soundly on their cables slept, even till the night was worn. 
And when the Lady of the Light, the rosy-finger'd Mom, 
Rose from the hills, all fresh arose, and to the camp retir'd. 
Apollo with a fore-right wind their swelling bark inspir'd. 
The top-mast hoisted, milk-white sails on his round breast they put. 
The roizens strooted with the gale, the ship her course did cut 
So swiftly that the parted waves against her ribs did roar ; 
Which, coming to tne camp, they drew aloft the sandy shore ; 
Where, laid on stocks, each soldier kept his quarter ^s Before." 

(Ta be coniinued,) 
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tfHAPTER XXIII. 

THE LETTER AND ITS FRUITS. 

It must be confessed tbat of late George Lester had gradually declined from 
being the most cheerful into becoming a most unhappy man. His situation 
as Rector of Crosswood, with all its numerous advantages, social, pecuniary, 
and healthian, had become anything but pleasant ; for, and entirely inde- 
pendent of the fact that his parishioners were querulous, were given to slander, 
and practically at variance with all true ideas of religion, he was rendered 
uncomfortable by the ever-growing conviction — a conviction which, unper- 
ceived, had become supreme — that the religious theory of iiis Church needed 
to be completely remodelled. At heart he confided in the old prayers, and 
repeated with infantile trust the grace before and after his meals. In all his 
language and thoughts he was true alike to God and humanity, while in his 
pulpit he was always able to give a colouring to the old texts which brought 
them into perfect harmony with his own exalted views of God and duty. 
His expositions of some passages were of the highest order, considered as 
specimens of philosophical reasoning. At times, while he was dwelling upon 
the deeper meanings of some texts against which freethought exception had 
been taken, or when showing forth and explaining what he called " the 
glorious lessons of life " embodied in some of the Biblical naiTatives, he 
brought all his wide reading to bear upon the subject, so as to reflect a 
thousand lights upon it ; and, at such times, it was impossible for his hearers 
to conclude otherwise than that he believed the Hebrew and Christian Scrip- 
tures to be the most complete embodiments of wisdom which the world had 
ever possessed. And, for the time, he believed so himself; but there were other 
hours in which fearful doubts came tD affright him — hours when the terrible 
questions arose in his mind, "Am I importing modern thoughts into ancient 
phrases ? am I supplying meanings instead of finding them P am I playing 
Vol, VI. New Series. Vol. IE Z 
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fast and loose with words, so as Jesuitically to make tliem convey my own 
ideas — my own meaning, rather than that which their author intended ? " and 
then, although anxious to avoid it, he was compelled to confess that, as a 
rule, the latter was the truth. 

Frequently, ^tfter endeavouiing to meet and dispel some doubt suggested 
by one of his hearers — and having succeeded in satisfying the inquirer — he 
sat down dissatisfied with his explanation to think the matter out for himself. 
And at such times when this occuiTcd, as lately it had several times, the 
morning frequently dawned ere he had sought his pillow. Upon one occasion, 
when he had been pressed by a Freethinker with the question, ** Why, in 
" presence of the facts as set forth in the Bible, is it that Esau is denounced 
" as a bad unfeeling man, who sold his birthright, while Jacob is praised to 
" the skies as a model of perfection, although he seised upon the hour of his 
" brother's weakness and nunger, in order to induce him to sell it ? " he had 
supplied the stereotyped answer, which partially satisfied the inquirer, but 
failed to satisfy himself. He sat late that night — or far into the morning — 
and, during those still hours, he was engaged in thinking out the entire lives 
of the two men, so as to conceive them in all their native characteristics; and 
ultimately he reached the conclusion that Esau was the bold, honest, fearless, 
open-hearted, unsuspecting, hunter — a man full of feeling and filial piety ; 
while Jacob was the cowardly, selfish, fraudulent, lying, and suspicious, 
wealth-grubber. Thus he actually grew to love Esau, and proportionately 
to hate Jacob ; for the former appeared to him to be alive to all manlike 
emotions, while the other seemed only to care for getting on — ^for obtaining 
his own selfish ends — without regard to the means employed. At first, he 
was inclined to agree with those authors who apologise for the conduct of 
Jacob in deceiving and deliberately lying to poor old Isaac, on the assumption 
that, as he was but a mere youth, and, in perfect obedience, was acting under 
the command of his mother, we are not justified in treatmg him as a &ee 
agent, so to hold him responsible. But, desiring to learn how old Jacob really 
was at the time of the fraud, he collected together all the scattered Biblictd 
notices from whence such knowledge is to be derived, when he found that be 
could not have been less than forty years old, and probably was over sixty, v 
This rendered it impossible to continue the old apology, and left him no other 
resource than to believe that Jacob was to be spoken of as guilty, and 
denounced as any other criminal would be. 

Other points were suggested by various inquirers with similar results, for 
Lester could not play with his convictions, or pretend unto himself to believe 
things which were repugnant to his moral nature. But, although clinging 
with his whole soul to the truth as he perceived it, although resolutely setting 
Ms foot upon every theory which was at variance with common sense and true 
morality, he could not utterly abandon the general belief without enduring 
great agony of mind. At times he sat in his study, and while contemplating 
the future, he was bathed in tears ; not that he feared the curses of men, or 
dreaded what they could do unto him, if he publicly opposed their cherished 
convictions, but this was his dread, that he might be in error, and be the 
means of leading others astray. Aiid when the thought came for an instant 
— as come it would — ^that it would be safest to avoid all public allusions to 
such vexed questions, that his own security rendered silence necessary, it was 
immediately followed by the conviction that no man can properly respect 
himself, nor can he be morally justified, who continues to teach that which 
he has ceased to believe. Moreover, he was satisfied that to teach falsely 
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must be equally evil, wlietber the teaching be in accordance with, or in op- 
position to, the popular belief, and thus the all-important point to him was 
on which side lay the truth. Gradually he was coming to the condition of 
mind in which his allegiance to the Church could be nothing more than 
a barren form, without even the shadow of reality. But he was now about to 
contemplate the cost of publicly declaring his true state of mind, and to make 
arrangements which shed a gloom over all his future prospects. 

Maaj letters had recently passed between Crosswood and Devonshire «- 
letters fdl of anxious expostulation, of loving sympathy, of eloquent entreaty, 
and of passionate pleading, but none the less of gloomy forebodings. Maiy 
had written, as she had promised her aunt, but not in the spirit Mrs. Durton 
desired, and certainly not quite so unreservedly as was to have been expected 
from l>er general openness of nature. She told Lester how her " womanly 
fears had been called forth by the current reports " relating to his unorthodox 
and unchurchmanlike opinions, some of which she set forth in detail, without 
disguising the part played by Bridling ; but she did not speak further of her 
own state of mind than that it would cause her unutterable pain were she 
thoroughly satisfied the report was true. Nothing was said about her settled 
purpose to decline his hand. At the time of writing, the thought had entered 
her mind that probably the whole affair had beeu greatly magniiied. Hope 
Qame to strengthen this idea, which grew rapidly into conviction, and for some 
days she permitted herself to indulge the delicious dream. Lester was 
astonished that she should have heard what at that time he had not breathed 
unto himself. When she first wrote upon the subject he imagined himself to 
be perfectly orthodox, and had he been asked the question by a stranger, 
without hesitation he would have declared his faith to be such; for, although 
he had consciously abandoned many of the popular notions about Biblical 
texts, he still believed his own views to be in perfect accordance with the 
proper sense of the Biblical narratives. He fancied himself to be a real Bible 
Christian, yet, in fact, and with Scriptural truth, unconsciously he had re- 
moved to a much greater distance from the orthodox ideas. What, however, 
he had not confessed unto himself was. perceived by many of his hearers. 

There are men who have some instinctive sense through which they scent 
out heresy, but not without frequently mistaking the meaning of what they 
hear. The charity which hopeth all things, and thinketh no evil, is so completely 
a stranger to their thoughts, that they scarcely ever hesitate to denounce its 
exhibition, as being a sm against God and good taste ; hence it comes that 
they are constantly mourning over the *' religious declension of the nineteenth 
century," and hence it so frequently happens that all they are able to remember 
of a sermon are those portions — susceptible probably of a double meaning — 
which may be represented as at variance with the truth, as they understand it. 
As a rule, they are as ignorant as they are suspicious — as intolerant of all 
opinions at variance with their own, as they are incompetent to form sound 
ones. They are not in any shape or form religious in life, but only in profession. 
They waste so much time, and talk so much about Christianity, thai they have 
no odd hours left wherein to reduce its nobler principles to practice. To a 
considerable extent, their religion is " done " at the expense of the reputation 
of better men $ they prove their creed to be irreproachable by picking holes 
in that of others ; ana, when they feel the need of ** providentiid assistance," 
their efforts to deserve it are made in the direction of proving that others are 
unworthy. As a rule, their victims are even more drthodox than themselves ; 
but, occasionally, their suspicions are Justified, and then their conduct is sure 

Z2 
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to increase the scepticism of which they complain. The injostice of church* 
men, the bigotry of leading elders, and the misrepresentations of Freethinkers, 
which preachers indulge in, has done more than all the literary sceptics to 
increase the number of English Freethinkers. Had the clergy treated doubt 
as a disease, instead of being a heinous crime, the progress of Freethonght 
would have been much less rapid. 

Such persons were rather more numerous in Crosswood than elsewhere, 
and they had concluded that their Eector was a Freethinker — a regular heretic 
—long before he luid suspected himself of having even a tendency to such 
freedom. But, when he sat down to reply to Mary's letter, the real condition 
of things became clear unto his mind, and probably he was as much startled 
by his real convictions as she could be. In writing to her it became a matter 
of direct answers to plain questions, for he loved her too dearly and manfully 
cither to equivocate, or in any sense to mislead her. As a rule, he wrote his 
letters right off, never drafting them first, or even going over to c^irrect and 
amplify the sentences ; but that letter was rewritten at least a dozen times, 
and, when at length it was sent to the post, he almost passionately, desired to 
have it back, for alteration and amendment. 

In that epistle he denied the charge of being a sceptic in any wicked or 
irreligious sense ; but confessed that there were '' many passages in the 
Hebrew writings — ^many naiTatives in the Four Gospels, and numerous theo- 
logical theories, commonly accredited — which he could not read or repeat in 
the spirit of a believer." The letter was full of true religious feeling and 
fervour, but Mary saw only, or dwelt only upon, the passages containing the 
confession of his departure from the strict letter of the orthodox faith, and 
that, to her, was quite as bad as if he had confessed acceptance of downright 
Atheism. Knowing nothing of the actual condition of theology as a science, 
believing that, without exception, good men placed impHcit confidence in 
every chapter and verse in the two Testaments, and being one of those who 
endorse all that is authoritatively taught in the Creeds and Articles, she could 
not conceive how a man could be religious without accepting all that she 
accepted. Had she been bom and reared in a Catholic or Mahometan 
country her adherence to the popular theory would have been precisely the 
same — equally blind, unwavering, and complete, for as yet she had never 
dared to use her reason when religion formed the subject of her thoughts. 
Her conviction now was — and it almost rent her heart — that God had aban- 
doned her betrothed for the devil to take up ; and when reflecting upon the 
course whicli she should pursue, it was no light matter for her to determine 
upon remaining, as she thought, upon the side of Gt>d. Yet when her mind 
was made up, and she had resolved to forego all her hopes of wedded happi- 
ness rather than become a sceptic's bride, she could not distinctly say so in her 
letter. She wrote as one who was wounded, but not irretrieveably lost. She 
reminded him of his '* mother's hopes," of his " subscription to the Articles," 
and of the '' terrible consequences which follow when men forget God," but 
nowhere did she distinctly say, " And I must decline your hand ! " Indeed, 
throughout the letter there were many of the old endearing epithets, although 
in eveiy instance they were used with more than the ordinary constraint, but, 
as they were associated with expressions of grief at his change of religion, 
they were not calculated to open Lester's eyes to the gulf yawning before him. 

Immediately on the receipt of this epistle Lester sat aown to reply at full 
length, intending to convince his betrothed that love for God and truth, that 
respect for the Scriptures, compelled him to speak and act as he had done. 
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He poured out his whole heart, exhibiting all its treasures, both of love and 
religion — what he felt towards God and his future wife ; and having told 
all his hopes, anxieties, and mental troubles, he entered into arguments to 
justify his new convictions, with the intent of winning' Mary over to them. 
But he had not fairly calculated the strength of her impressions. Her love 
was beyond doubt, and upon any other point his word or wish would have 
been law to her, but on this question there was no human power which could 
have turned her away from her purpose. Still, there was no such indication 
in her answers, and after several letters had passed the Rector almost began 
to hope he should succeed in satisfying all her doubts, and in removing all 
her fears. For this he prepared, in one epistle of no ordinary lengtb, and 
which was written immediately after the close of his hood-winking debate 
with Barrington. 

It could not have been that Bridling had learnt the nature of the recent 
correspondence, and yet, had he done so, he could not have hit the mark 
more successfully than he did, by his sermon on the Sunday following the 
receipt by Mary of Lester's last letter, for he preached from the text, ** There 
is a faith that overcometh the world, and there is a faith which is overcome 
'by the world," and it was upon the latter clause he chiefly dwelt, showing 
how " the frail children of earth refuse the leading of the Lord, in order that 
they may work out schemes of their own," and how, ** through clinging to the 
idols of their hearts, they prove faithless to the commander of heaven." He 
dwelt upon this with great unction, and was especially grand while descanting 
upon how many persons, who declared themselves unable to afford a penny a 
week to the missionary fund, for saving souls in heathen lands, yet indulged 
in tea and sugar, with other superfluities. Probably this was urged because, 
during the past week, which he had devoted to " missionary work," several 
poor old women had declined to subscribe ; but his great aim in the discourse 
was to operate upon the heart of Mary, and, if possible, to coerce her into 
esteeming it to be a duty she owed to heaven to abandon her engagement with 
Lester. Until this was done, he felt sure all his love approaches would be 
fruitless, but that effected and the coast cleared, he felt certain of success.' 

Mary sat listening intently, and feeling as one condemned ; she knew 
that the preacher was ignorant of the contents, even of the tone of her 
letters, and concluded that this discourse was a special warning kindly 
vouchsafed her by heaven, which she dared not disobey, so that immediately 
after her return home she sat down to compose the letter, which was to leave 
her husbandless, unfriended, and alone, in a world which she no longer 
loved. Still it was with great calmness she wrote thus : — 

" Dear Lester, — I feel that this must be my last letter. All my hope^ 
of happiness have vanished ; once more I am free and alone, so to live and 
die. Hitherto I have dealt unjustly with both you and myself, in not 
stating plainly what must be, now that you have abandoned the only religion 
and faith whereby men can be saved. I wished to say, but could not sum- 
mon courage, that I dare not become your wife. Your dear mother made me 
promise that I would not marry you unless you kept in the Church, or at 
least adhered to our holy religion. She always had a fear that you would not, 
and it was her constant commandment to me never to marry, to become the 
mother of children who would be trained to reject the word of heaven and 
the redemption of Jesus. I promised her to be obedient, and although she 
is gone, I am still bound by my pledge ; for when she lay upon her dying 
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bed, even then, and to me, they were her last words ; she bade me remember 
my promise. Ofttimes you have asked me what that promise was, and^ 
although I never told it, yet it was the only secret I had from you — now you 
know all, and will judge me kindly. You would not respect me were I to 
be untrue unto that dear angel mother of ours. No, Lester. I dare not 
marry you now ; for my life would be miserable, and my future happiness must 
be destroyed. Think of this, dear Lester — how could I be happy in heaven, 
knowing that both my husband and children were suffering the eternal 
punishment of unbelief? There could be no heaven for me unless those I 
loved upon earth were my companions. All else would be vain. No, Lester, 
no, it must not be, for I dare not forsake my God, although I love you above 
all else upon earth. How happy should I have been in becoming your wife ! 
I have not told you half my love, but now I may confess that, after the 
thought that I was to be your wife there was nothing else in life I cared for. 
And even now I could sacrifice my own soul to save yours. I would be con- 
tent to bear the anger of heaven, if by doing so its wrath would be tamed 
away from your head. There is no agony I would refuse to. endure if it 
woidd save you from suffering. Nay, Lester, and now I would even many 
you, and do all that you wished, but for the thought of what suffering would . 
be entailed upon our. innocent babes. No ! no ! it must not, cannot be. 
And yet, how I have prayed to God to keep you in the right path — how I 
have petitioned Jesus to preserve you unto himself. 

** But, Lester, dear Lester, do not misunderstand, and do not be angry with 
me ; I can give you up, but I cannot bear that you should be angry with me. 
And you will not misunderstand my motives. I have seen enough of the 
world to know how fickle and ungenerous are many of my sex, but you 
will not class me with them. I could not bear for you to think I can ever 
look upon another with the eyes of love. Indeed, I wish that were unsaid, 
for I know you are too just and wise to misjudge me so greatly. Ke- 
member that poverty and sickness, and the hatred of the world, would never 
have operated to make me change my mind. Indeed, even now that is not 
changed. You are the only being on earth I love, and now I love you all the 
more fondly because I know your danger. Had it been that poverty had come 
upon you, then how gladly should I have used my hands to earn the means 
of making you comfortable ; had sickness or blindness, or any other physical 
calamity befallen you, I would have been your constant nurse ; and had the 
world hated you, I should have been almost glad, for in my love and tender- 
ness I would have been all the world to you. All, or any of these, I should 
have hailed rather than feared, and their coming would but have made our 
union more complete ; but now that the calamity has come in the form of un- 
belief, all that I can do is to devote my time here, and hereafter, to praying 
God to have mercy upon your soul. To that will I devote myself. Neither 
pleasiure nor profit shall induce me to enter a world wherein I should be 
prevented from fulfilling that promise. And do not endeavour to turn me 
from my purpose, do not endeavour to argue me into compliance with 
your wishes. I am but a poor weak girl, and, loving you as I love, I cannot 
but fear that your words would subdue me. I trust to your sense of honour, 
and that will protect me. But, Lester, should it be that in after years my 
prayers are answered, so that you return once more within the Church of 
God, need I say that my heart.wouJd overflow with joy ? Be a faithful minister 
of the Church, and I will be your slave ; but, being out of its fold, I can 
only weep, and pray God to have mercy on your soul, Forgive me all my 
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faults and failings ; forgive me all the pain I am now inflicting, alfcbough it is 
not half what 1 feel, and believe me to continue, 

" Your loving, but heart-broken, 

" Maby/' 

Lester read this letter without uttering a word : he read it again, but 
with strong emotion, which could not be wholly held in subjection, for as he 
read the big tears stole down his fine face, while a gloomy aspect gathered 
upon his countenance. The letter fell from his hand when its second perusal 
had closed, and he sat motionless until Ella entered and roused bim from his 
mournful reflections. Perceiving that something was amiss, she enquired for 
the cause, when, departing from his usual course, he handed her the letter. 

^ Ella read every word, not because of feeling anxious to avoid missing any 
portion, but simply because of being at a loss to suggest any means of modi- 
fying the force of the shock. On the one hand, she knew the force of Les- 
ter's love, and, on the other, the firmness of Mary upon such a point, and, 
knowing these, she could not conceive how the calamity was to be averted. 
Having completed the reading, she stooped over her brother, and, kissing 
him, whispered, 

" Though all the world shall forsake you I will never fail to be yonr com- 
panion. I am astonished that Mary could be so cruel, but probably she will 
see her error, and change her mind.*' 

" We cannot hope for that, Ella, and we must not bliCme her. She has 
been trained to believe without enquiry, and it is certain that her very sense 
of honour will prevent her from enquiring now. If she were reasoned out of 
her religious ideas, she would fall back upon the idea that her hopes and love 
had deceived her, and then, at once, she would abandon all thoughts of 
adopting the new theories. There is no hope in her, and there is none that 
I can return to the exploded theologies. In fact, and now that this fearful 
rupture has occurred, I should hardly be able to believe the old theories to be 
true, even were their truth to be demonstrated to me, for I should fear tbiit 
I was led by my desire to secure the hand of my heart's idoL There is 
nothing for me to do but to bear patiently until my cup is filled, and I shall 
lie down to rest in the old churchyard." 

** Hush, George ! hush, and speak not of death. We two can be ail the 
world to each other, and if I cannot compensate for all that you bare lost in 
Mary, I can make the world and life to be worth enjoying/' 

This was uttered in those deeper and musical tones which Ella employed 
whenever she was saying anything very important, and that came from her 
heart ; but now they were so peculiarly sweet and solemn tbnt Ijcster could 
not avoid being deeply moved, although for some moments he answered not. 
At length, taking her hand, he said, 

" Ella, for years we have been brother and sister in the truest sense of 
that term, and although I did not always appear to perceive it, I have always 
felt that you were making sacrifices on my behalf. You have done your part> 
and now I must look to make you happy, which will not be if you are con- 
stantly bound to my side. I had hoped that there would be two marriages 
on one day — there can be but one, yet that shall not be marred through my 
misadventure. You, at least, shall go to the altar." 

" George," cried Ella, " I have not spoken on that pcdnt." 

"No, dear Ella," interposed Lester; " but Barrington has." 

" So he may have done j but, George, I never entertained the thought, 
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only as connected with yourself and Mary, and if that is not to be, then I'll 
not leave you alone. And if Mary knew you as I do, she would never have 
written that letter." 

" Perhaps not, Ella ; and yet does it not generaUy happen that they who 
are the most anxious to be right give the most offence, and endure the most? 
But ray troubles would be increased were I daily made to feel that your hap- 
piness and that of Barrington had been wrecked through my loving the truth. 
It shall not be ; yet, still, I shall never forget your devotion. And why 
should Mary be different from yourself? " 

" I wish she had never gone to Devonshire, for had she been here I feel 
that her ^es would have been opened long ago. Why not ? You are the 
only religious mau I know, and if you^were to deny religion altogether I 
should love you all the same, because you would be my noble and generous 
brother in spite of your belief. Indeed, I am quite convinced that the creed 
has but little to do with the life, and that's why I am so angry with Mary." 

Just at this point Barrington entered the room to announce that his im- 
mediate presence in London was required, and before the words, " I wish 
you would go with me," had escaped his lips, Lester answered, ** t will go." 
He knew of a gentleman who would gladly use his pulpit, and before three 
hours had passed the two travellers were on their way to the great city. 



CHARACTEEISTICS OF THE EEFOEMATION.— XLVIL 

SPREAD OF LIGHT AND KNOWLEDGE. 

Petbabgh's long life had been devoted to the attempt to restore the taste 
for ancient learning, and he did much to introduce to the notice, even of his 
own age, the Latin Classics. He, too, was the first to point out to his time 
that the Greek language and literature were worthy of the attention of the 
learned. And though it is true that the faint rudiments of Greek learning, 
encouraged by him, and which Boccacio had sedulously sought to plant, 
soon withered and expired, the succeeding generation being content with the 
improvement of Latin eloquence and the study of the Latin Classics,* yet 
that is rather to be attributed to the want of the means of pursuing the 
study of Greek, than to the absence of the desire. This is proven by the 
welcome given to Bessarion and Chrysolaras, and other isolated Greeks, who 
had taught in Italy, previously to the Fall of Constantinople, as also by 
the ready audience given to Gemisthus Fletho, and his signal success in 
reviving the Platonic philosophy. In fact, the intellectual flame lighted by 
Danto, Petrarch, and Boccacio, in the fourteenth century, had never died 
but ; so when, on the Fall of Constantinople, the means of studying Greek, 
and of becoming acquainted with the Greek literature were furnished, they 
were eagerly seized, and all Italy was soon alive to the value of the new 
learning, always excepting, of course, the professors and bigoted supporters 
of the old scholastic system. 

Petrarch deserves honourable mention, also, as having been the first to 
set the example of collecting and collating ancient classical MSS., and 
although, as a matter of course, he was unable to do much in this respect 
for Greek antiquity, he succeeded in correcting the text of several of the 

* Gibbon. Decline and Fall, chap. Ixvi, 
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Latin Classics. The record of the difficulties which Petrarch encountered in 
doing this, throws a light upon the real relation of the labours of the 
monkish transcribers to literature. It is a statement which Church his- 
torians ajid orthodox writers, in general, delight in making, that dark and 
benighted as the Christianity of the Middle Ages was, it yet was in various 
ways the means of preserving for after ages the learning of antiquity, and 
one of those means most generally insisted on, is the labours of the monks 
in the transcription of old MSS. * And yet Berington tells us, and 
his testimony as a Koman Catholic may be considered satisfactory, that in 
the time of Petrarch "the libraries of Italy, and therefore of Europe, had 
" little to show besides some works of the fathers, of ancient and modern 
" theologians, of ecclesiastical and civil jurisprudence, of medicine, astrology, 
** and philosophy, and even these in no abimdance. The names of the 
" classical writers were barely retained ; their productions, and the times in 
" which they lived were miserably confounded, and the authenticity of authors 
" not unfrequently disregarded." f We are, therefore, justified in saying 
that not only was mankind led into the darkness of barbarism and ignorance 
by the Christianity of the Middle Ages, but even the miserable amount of 
credit which has been generally assumed to be due to it for preserving some 
relics of ancient learning, cannot be claimed for it. 

Cosmo de' Medici's love of learning led him to follow the example of 
Petrarch, in the collection of ancient MSS., while his great wealth and exten- 
sive commercial relations, combined with the events of his time, gave him 
peculiar opportunities and facilities in this matter. His agents and corres- 
pondents were directed by him to search for and procure at any cost, all 
MSS. of the works of antiquity within their reach. At the sack of Con- 
stantinople the Byzantine libraries w^ere scattered in the general confusion ; 
120,000 MSS. are said to have disappeared. J Inasnouch, however, as these 
were mostly sold by the ignorant Turkish soldiery at a ridiculously small 
price, there is no reason to suppose they were lost to the world, and the 
fact that Cosmo and other collectors succeeded in gathering together so large 
a quantity of valuable MSS., may be supposed to be in some measure 
accounted for by the dispersion of the literary treasures of Constantinople. 
Cosmo's labours in this respect resulted in the foundation of the celebrated 
Laurentian Library at Florence ; while the numbers of MSS. which found 
their way into Italy may be judged by the fact, that Nicolo Niccoli, a private 
citizen of Florence, collected no less than 800 volumes of Greek, Eoman, 
and Oriental authors. 

Nicholas V., Pope though he was, claims honourable remembrance in 
connection with the intellectual movement of the fifteenth century, which 
was to lead, combined with other causes, to the great rebellion against the 
Papacy in the succeeding age. His efforts in aid of learning, and those of 
Leo X., who also helped to provide the w^eapons which were directed against 
himself, led to the remark of Lord Bolingbroke, that the charm which had 
bound mankind for so many ages was broken by the magicians themselves. 
Nicholas V., whose civil name was Toraaso Calandrino, rose by his own 
abilities from the lower ranks of society ; and in his earlier career was aided 
by the liberal patronage of Cosmo, who lived to see him ascend the Pontifical 
throne, and to rejoice at the opportunities thus gained for prosecuting their 
common object of aiding the restoration of learning in Italy. Had the in- 

* Soo, for iustnnco, Wacldiugton's Hist. Cburcb, cbap. xvii. 
t Literary Hist. Mid. Ages, book >i. X aibbou. Decline and Fall, chap. Ixviii. 
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fluence of the Papacy always been exerted as it was by Nicholas, the Popes 
would have taken the front place as the benefactors of mankind. " From 
" the ruins of the Byzantiue libraries, from the darkest monasteries of Qer- 
" many and Britain, he collected the dusty MSS. of the writers of antiquity, 
" and wherever the original could not be removed, a faithful copy was tran- 
" scribed and transmitted for his use. The Vatican, the old repository for 
" bulls and legends, for superstition and forgery, wjis daily replenished with 
" more precious furniture ; and such was the industry of Nicholas, that in 
"a reign of eight years he formed a library of 5000 volumes. To 
" his munificence the Latin world was indebted for the versions of Xenophon, 
** Diodorus, Polybius, Thucydides, Herodotus, and Appiau ; of Strabo's geo- 
" graphy, of the Iliad, of the most valuable works of Plato and Aristotle, of 
" Ptolemy and Theophrastus, and of the Fathers of the Greek Church." * 
The raagnificant library of the Vatican at Home, of which Nicholas was thus 
the founder, as also the library established in Florence by Cosmo, afforded 
great facilities to the new movement, and, but for the means thus afforded to 
the learned for becoming acquainted with the actual works of the ancients, 
the mere study of the Greek language would not have produced any per- 
ceptible effect on the intelligence and civilisation of Europe. We 
have now traced the principal causes, and have briefly noticed the chief 
actors, whiclKtook part in restoring to modem Europe a knowledge of the 
ancient Greek philosophy and learning; an event which in importance 
exceeds any other which occupies the pages of the historian, and but for 
which the course of European civilisation, must have been quite other 
than it has been. 

There is no one nation of antiquity to which modern civilisation owes so 
much as to the Greeks. In all the practical relationa of life modem 
humanity is their debtor to a veiy large extent. Logic, or the art of 
reasoning, the philosophy of government, rhetoric, and pnblic oratory, all 
found their first exponents among the Greeks. They led the way in the 
natural sciences, although their method prevented them from making much 
progress in discovery. In the realm of ethics and moral philosophy, Hocrates 
and Plato found no competitors in the anciept world. Ail that the Romans 
had of philosophy and practical science was borrowed from the Greeks ; thdr 
merit was that they» being a more practical people, had less of the spirit ci 
theorising. But it may be safely averred that whatever these modern ages 
owe to Ilome, of any value, had its ultimate source in the effects wrought on 
the lloman civilisation by its contact with the Greeks. It is in this oob- 
uection that we come upon the proof of what we have befcnre stated, that 
Christianity was not the civilizing agency which produced the yarious 
benefits resulting from the progress of man, Greek thought and Greek 
literature were the motive causes in this matter, proved by the fact, that 
during all the centuries that they were uuknown to Europe there was no 
progress, and directly they became known an era of enlightenment dawned 
upon Europe. 

And why was this so ? Christianity spoke not to the intellect, but to the 
soul of man ; it therefore left the way open for the priest to degrade it into 
Priestcraft, and to impose that as Christianity on men, which was, in fact, 
Superstition — and not Christianity at all. Priests found theb account in 
destroying all chance of an intellectual training for the people, and embraced 
the opportunity furnished by the influx of barbarianism into the lloman Empire. 

* Oibbon. Decline and Fall, cliap. Ixvi. 
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The same desire to leave room for the growth of superstition, by preventing 
the education of the intellect, led to the closing of the Athenian Schools, by 
Justinian, uuder the advice of the priests of the Greek Church. Thus it^ 
came about, that during the Middle Ages both Christianity and Learning 
were destroyed by Priestcraft, and Superstition sat enthroned in a reahn of 
ignorance, while mankind became the subjects of an intellectual and moral 
degradation unparalleled in any other part of- the World's history. Over 
this Empire of Darkness the Church reigned supreme ; and it was not until 
the intellect of man was roused, that the possibility of progress was achieved. 
This was done by the influence of the Greek thought and learning, in the 
way we have seen. One of the results of this was, that the way was to some 
• extent opened for the resuscitation of Christianity ; and it was only the old 
leaven of Priestcraft which mixed itself up with the Reformation, that pre- 
vented this from being more thoroughly accomplished. 

It now becomes necessary to notice an event which, if it were not 
directly connected with the Revival of the Ancient Learning, at least made it 
productive of results in the modern era, which never attended it among the 
nations of antiquity — we speak of the Invention of Printing. While Italy 
took the foremost place in the Revival of Letters, to Germany the world is 
indebted for this invention. The coincidence of this discoveiy with the 
Italian movement was extremely fortunate, tending, as it did, to give the 
world, and that speedily, the full benefit of that movement. The facility and 
rapidity with which the results of the laboure of the learned could now be 
diffused lent wings to their ardour ; thousands of intellects were called into 
activity, which would otherwise have remained inactive j while the works of 
human thought and the literatnre of ancient times were multiplied so 
quickly, and so largely, that it remained impossible that what had been, 
regained, and what was being daily added to the mental possessions of men, 
could ever again be lost. In connection with this invention, it should be 
remembered that that of Paper, which preceded it by about four eenturies, 
was conducive to its full advantages being felt ; without paper, printing would 
never have produced the fruits it did. 

Thus do the various works and influences of ages, far apart, converge, as 
it wete, into a focus, and create a new era, — a new starting point in the his- 
tory of humanity. One proof, this, among the many which histoiy affords, 
of the existence of those mighty God-given laws, which lie behind the 
development of human civilisation, the expression of which is that constant 
onward progress observable in the history of mankind, and the ultimate outcome 
whereof will be the perfect happiness of humanity, and the full development 
of all the faculties and capabilities of man. Italy was the first country, 
after Germany, to put to a practical use the new invention, and that so 
speedily that ere Cosmo died printing was in use there. The name of an 
Italian, Aldus, stands foremost as the earliest producer of the first printed 
editions of the Classics ; and the art would have spread more rapidly than it 
did but for the jealousy of the early printers. The Invention of Printing 
was the crowning epoch of the Revival of Learning. It sowed broadcast 
among the nations the new literature and philosophy ; by it the records of 
sdence and art, the beauties of poesy, all the varied productions of the 
intellect, became imperishable, and the light of knowledge was diffused far 
and wide. Knowledge na longer i-emained the exclusive possession of the 
few, but all were made participators of the blessing. 

JAS. L. GOODING. 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE SIKHS. 

BY THE LATE CAPTAIN W. MURRAY. 

{Continued from page 328.) 

On failure of brothers and nephews, the general practice is equal divisioa 

of lands and personal eflFects amongst the surviving widows of the Manjhee 

Singhs. 

Adoption by the widows is not allowed, and the female line is entirely 
excluded from the succession, to prevent the estates merging in the 
possessions of another family. 

The inconvenience and evil originating in the prevailing practice amongst 
the Manjhee families of successive and minute subdivisions of landed property, 
aggravated by the system of coparcenary possession, are seen, felt, and 
acknowledged, and the mischief of such ^ system cannot be too soon remedied. 

Amongst the Malwa Singhs, the rights of primogeniture in the males are 
respected, and jagheers, or grants of land, are assigned for the maintenance 
of younger sons, by which the many inconveniences, noticed in the practice 
or rules established amongst the Manjhee families, are obviated. 

The Malwa Singhs, with exception to the Bhaees, sanction and admit the 
use of Kurawa, thereby opposing a bar to disputed succession between the 
brothers, nephews, and the widows, of a deceased chief. 

The Bhaees of Khytul, and other places, although they reject the union 
by Kurawa, yet set aside the claims of a widow, in favour of the brothers and 
nephews, of one dying without male issue. The widows of Bhaees receive 
small jagheers for their support during life. 

The Mahometan families scattered over the Sikh states, who have been 
enabled to preserve their existence and the shadow of power, reject the 
ordinances of their law-givers, and are guided by rules of their own forming. 
Were the Mahometan and Hindu laws on inheritance, as inculcated by the 
Shura and Metakshara, to be made the leading principle in succession to 
landed property, very few, if any, of the many principalities in India would 
remain entire, and a common distribution would become universal, to the 
extinction of great estates, and the annihilation of the chiefs with their 
aristocratical influence. 

When the country, overrun by the Sikhs, had been parcelled out into new 
allotments, the former divisions into districts, as established during the reigns 
of the Delhi emperors, and recorded by the kanoongoes, or rule-tellers, 
became void, and much angry litigation arose in respect to the village boun- 
daries and waste-lands. The cultivators originated the cause of dispute, and 
the effect was, in most cases, an appeal to arms, and an effusion of blood, 
before the claims of the parties could be heard and decided by a convention 
of neighbouring zumcendars, selected to draw a line of demarcation, and 
bound by a solemn oath to act impartially. The litigants made choice of an 
equal number of moonsiffs or arbitrators ; in some cases one each, in others 
two to three each. These committees would prolong their sittings for weeks 
and months, being all the while fed and paid by the parties, caressed and 
threatened by their chiefs, their relatives and friends, influenced by party 
spirit, governed by fear, and little verifying the saying common amongst them 
of " Punch men Purmesm*." Five different modes of accommodation were 
in general adoption amongst these punchayts : — 1st. An equal division of 
the land in dispute. — 2nd. The punchayt selected the oldest and most res- 
pectable member of their committee to define the limit, the others consenting 
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to abide by his award. — 3rd. A moiety of the line of demarcation was 
drawn by the arbitrators of the one party, and the remaining portion by 
those of the other.— 4th. The punchayt referred the final adjustment to an 
old inhabitant of a neighbouring village, upon whose local knowledge and 
experience they placed more reliance than on their own limited information. — 
5th. It sometimes occurred to the punchayt to leave the division in the hands 
of one of the disputants, whose probity and reputation were established in 
the vicinity. 

Village boundary disputes, attended with aggravating circumstances, 
between the chiefs and cultivators of contiguous and rival states, are of daily 
occurrence, and the right and title to the smallest slip of land is contested 
with an obstinacy quite disproportionate to its intrinsic value. Little 
attention is paid by the chiefs or their subjects to the justice or reasonable- 
ness of a case; it is quite sufficient, according to Sikh notions, that a claim 
be advanced and presented, as something may be obtained, and nothing can 
be lost, by the reference to a punchayt, which will use its endeavours to 
please, and harmonise its decision to the wants and wishes of those by whom 
it has been selected. 

Bloodshed between zumeendars, in a boundary dispute, is sometimes 
atoned for by giving a ijata, or daughter, in marriage to a relative of the 
deceased, or commuted to the payment- of 150 to 200 rupees, or 125 
beegahs of land. In general, however, revenge is sought, and the Khoon- 
buha, or price of blood, deemed insufficient satisfaction, particularly when a 
mother has to lament the loss of a favourite child, or a wife, with a family, 
the bereavement of a husband. 

Claims to islands, in a river flowing between two manors, and to alluvions, 
are determined by what is called the Kuchmuch, or Kishtee-bunna, which 
practice or rule assigns the land to the proprietor of the bank, or main upon 
which the alluvion is thrown, and from which the water has receded. If 
the island be formed in the centre of the river, and there be depth of water 
on each side of it sufficient for boats to ply, in this case it becomes the joint 
property of the chiefs on both banks. This custom, which obtains in the 
Sikh States, with regard to alluvion., is universal, so far as my knowledge in 
the local laws and usages of India has extended, wherever lands are liable to 
such accident by an alteration in the course of rivers. In the case of lands 
cast by the change of the stream from one side of the river to the other, 
though one chief gains and another loses, yet it is customai^ to preserve the 
rights of the zumeendar, if he consent to cultivate the lands. The decided 
enmity of two chiefs is seldom a bar to an arrangement, in which each 
finds or perceives an advantage to himself, either immediate or prospective ; 
for streams in India are so subject to change, that the land lost one rainy 
season may be regained in the next, or even in the cold weather, when the 
river falls and the floods cease. 

The use and abuse of the ancient privilege of the zumeendars in damming 
up, and turning the course of a stream into artificial kools, or cuts, for the 
purpose of irrigating the hmds in its vicinity, causes disputes and bloodshed; 
and, after much angry dissension, the result is generally a compromise, 
stipulating for a reciprocal enjoyment of the gifts of Nature. In some 
instances, and in contiguous estates, the parties will agree to take equal 
shares of the water, either by the hour, or the day, or by« measurement ; in 
other cases, one will receive two-thirds, and his neighbour one-third only, 
according to their respective and pressing wants. The landholders, whose 
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possessions are adjacent to the hills, from which and their base these streams 
and springs take their rise, require and demand a very large portion of the 
water for their rice-lands, into which it is diverted by numberlesswater-courses, 
drawn with great ingenuity by the cultivators into distant and countless par- 
terres. Those who hold land at a distance, and lower down the river, in the 
more arid districts, are querulous that the streams do not flow unobstructed in 
their natural courses, which would give them the unabsorbed portion to 
irrigate their wheat and barley crops. 

It seems to be a question how far a chief may be justified in entirely 
obstructing the course of a natural stream, and in appropriating the waters 
to his own exclusive advantage, to the serious detriment and loss of his 
neighbours, whose rights he may seem bound to respect, so far as they have 
relation to property. On the whole, it appears most just that all should 
partake, as far as circumstances will admit, of a share in the water of a 
natural stream or rivulet ; and that, when the absolute wants of those on the 
upper part of the stream have been supplied, the surplus should be again 
turned into, and permitted to flow in, its bed, to satisfy others lower down, 
whether for irrigation, or the consumption of the people and cattle in the arid 
districts. The lesser currents do not sweU in the hot months, as is the case 
with the larger rivers which debouch from the Himalava, and are fed in warm 
weather by the liquefaction of the snow: the supply of water in them is hence 
often so scanty, as scarcely t-o administer to the necessities of those near their 
heads ; whilst the distress of others, farther down the stream, induces them 
to become more clamourous as the quantity decreases, and ultimately stops 
short of them. 

(To be continued.) 



THE SEPTUAGINT. 
BY PAEKER KND DE WITTE. 
AccoBDiNO to a statement in a pretended letter by Aristeas, repeated by Josephns, 
and extended still farther by later writers, the version' of the Mosaic Law was 
made by seventy-two Palestine Jews, learned in the Scripture ; it was made at the 
instance of Demetrius PhaJereus, under the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphns, to aid 
in forming a universal collection of laws. 

The story related by the pseudo-Axisteas is this : Demetrius Phalerens, the 
keeper of the Alexandrutn library, wished to make a collection of all the books in 
the world, and mentioned the Jewish works to King Ptolemy, who promised to 
write to the high priest at Jerusalem for interpreters to transla^ those books into 
the Greek tongue. Aristeas happened to be present, and advised the kmg to set 
free the large number of Hebrews then held as slaves in his dominions. He did this, 
and sent a messenger to Eleazar, the high priest, at Jerusalem, for six learned men 
out of each tribe, to serve as transfetors of the Law. A letter and costly presents 
were sent. Aristeas, the pretended writer of this tale, and Andreas, were sent as 
messengers. Eleazar returned a courteous answer, and sent the seventy-two 
translators requested ; " all picked men." Ptolemy was much rejoiced to see them. 
He entertained them for seven days at his own table, in a most splendid maimeri 
and asked them seventy-two questions respecting the kingly office, and the best 
way of governing a state. To all these queries the individr^ retiumed the most 
satisfactory replies. Demetrius then conducted them to a quiet plac^ on the 
Island of Pharos, where they commenced their work; and in seventy-two days the 
whole was completed. It was copied carefully by Demetrius himself, and read to 
a large audience, who stood and listened out of respect to the Sacred Books ; a 
curse was then pronounced upon all who should ada to or diminish it. Ptolemy 
dismissed the translators with praises and rewards. 
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It is now generally acknowledged that this story is a fable. It is surprising that 
critics like Ussher, Vossius, and Walton, should ever have believed it genuine ; 
for, not to mention its general absurdity — which would only enhance its value in 
some eyes — it bears obvious marks of its forgery. It contradicts the account of 
Demetrius, as given by Hermippas, in Diogenes Laertius. Aristeas professes to 
be a heathen in this story, and yet writes as a Jew. There were six translators 
for each tribe, but the ten tribes had perished long before. It was not probable 
that a man like Demetrius Phalereus would serve as a scribe to a company of 
Jewish translators ; much less that he, whom Cicero calls " a most accomplished 
" orator," would write a letter in such execrable Greek as this which pretends 
to come from him ; nor is it less improbable that Ptolemy should expend so large 
a sum in purchasing the freedom of the Hebrew slaves, and sending presents to 
Jerusalem, solely for the sake of getting a copy of the Law of Moses in the Greek 
tongue. 

The argument for the genuineness of this document rests chiefly on the testi- 
mony of Josephus and Epiphanius, both of whom cite the original of Aristeas, 
but both, and particularly the latter, have altered the text .* and, besides, they 
wrote so long after the alleged date of the original, that their testimony has no 
authority to determine the point. The passage in Eusebius is of little value. 
" Before the time of Demetrius Phalereus, before the dominion of Alexander and 
" the Persians, part of our holy books were translated, namely, those which relate 
" the departure of our Hebrew nation out of Egypt, and an account of all the 
" wonderful things that happened to them — the conquest of the land, and the recep- 
" tion of the Law. But the whole translation of all that relates to the Law was 
" made under Ptolemy Philadelphus — Demetrius Phalereus taking charge of the 
" whole matter." 

It seems probable that this fable of Aristeas was written by a Palestine Jew, 
who wished to exalt the honour of the Law, and of his native land. But his fiction 
is so clumsily executed that the imposture is seen through on all sides. Philo, an 
Egyptian Jew, knew nothing of ti)is treatise ; but Josephus cites it as well known 
ana authentic. 

It is possible that this fable may contain somewhat that is true respecting the 
occasion and date of this version ; but, in the main point, that learned Palestine 
Jews were its authors, it is refuted by- the character of the version itself. This 
remains the most certain, that it was made by Alexandrian Jews, who were induced 
to undertake it by the want of such a version. 

Eichhom indulges in the foDowing account of the origin of this version, which, 
in the midst of many conjectures, may contain much that is true. After the death 
of Alexander the Great, the Jews whom he had conducted to Egypt remained there 
in great numbers, especially in Alexandria. They enjoyed their ancient usages and 
laws. They had synagogues, and probably a Sanhedtim. A knowledge of Hebrew 
was soon lost, and a version in the vernacular tongue became needea. Both the 
Jews and the Samaritans claim the honour of making the translation. But, at this 
distance of time, it is not possible to determine, by historical testimony, which 
party effected what both desired to accomplish. However, since the Jews and the 
Samaritans had such a cordial hatred for one another at that time, it is plain each 
party would only translate from its own manuscripts of the Scriptures. Now the 
Alexandrian version of the Pentateuch a^ees with the Samaritan copy, in a 
multitude of passages, much better than with the Hebrew. From this and other 
considerations, it would seem most probable that a Samaritan manuscript was at the 
basis of the version. But, on the other hand, there are ]>assages which agree with 
the Hebrew, but not with the Samaritan. It is the conjecture of some scholars, 
that the version was originally made by Samaritans, and afterwards partially 
corrected by the Jews. Perhaps it was revised and improved by the Egyptian 
Sanhedrim, of seventy-two members, and thus a foundation laid for the story of 
Aristeas. 

But this is purely conjecture ; and, besides, the agreement between this version 
and the Samaritan codex, where it has peculiar reamngs, is not so striking or im- 
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portant as Eichom alleges, and maj be accounted for on the hypothesis that the 
ancient Hebrew text, from which this Greek version was made, was free from some 
of the errors of the present Hebrew text, which are not found in the Samaritan 
codex ai tliis day. 

Ptolemy Soter made a large collection of Greek books at Alexandria ; his suc- 
cessor, FhUadelphus, enlarged it. From the epilogue to the Greek version of 
Esther, we see tnat it was made in the time of Ptolemy Philomater : and, from this 
fact, it seems probable the other books were already in the hands of the Ptolemies. 
Plutarch relates that Demetrius Phalereus had advised Ptolemy Sotcr to make a 
collection of all the writings of law-givers and statesmen, of course including the 
works of Moses. This is confirmed by the testimony of .^lian, who says, Demetrius, 
in company with Ptolemy, worked u^n a code of laws for the Egyptians. He 
would natundlv apply to the Sanhedrim at Jerusalem or Egypt for a copy of these 
laws. Now, if there were a translation already made, it would probably come into 
his hands ; but, if there were none, the Sanhedrim would probanly permit one to 
be made, or appoint competent men to make it. Tiie version mipht well enough 
be called that of the seventy, or of the seveuty-two, the number of members in the 
Sanhedrim. This conjecture is, in some measure, confirmed by the statement of 
the Talmud, that five Jews were appointed to collect the fragmentary versions of 
the Law into one whole, to revise^ and complete the work. This was, perhaps, 
begun under Ptolemy Soter, and completed under Philadelphus. 

On the authority of some ancient writers — of Clement, Irenajus, and Eusebius, 
who date this version from the time of Ptolemy Soter — Hody places it in the joint 
administration of Ptolemy Soter and Philadelphus, about 286 or 285 B.C. 

The opinion that there was an earlier fragmentary version, — made for the use of 
the synagogues, — which lay at the basis of the new version, is liighly probable. 
According to the story of Aristobulus, there was a Greek version of the Penta- 
teuch berore the time of the Persians. One writer thinks it was made in the time 
of Amasis, contemporary with Solon ; another declares it is older than Homer and 
Hesiod ; " for they drew from the Jewish Scriptures.** Aristobulus, however, as 
well as later writers, had a special interest in pi-oving the Greek philosophers were 
indebted to the Jews for all their divine wisdom, and therefore mvents the fable. 
But this original version was unknown to Josephus, Philo, or even Arist«as. 
Walton cites the authorities who believe in the earher version. But most of them 
rely chiefly on the authority of Aristobulus, or adopt this opinion to account for 
the " divine wisdom" of the Greeks. Walton himself thinks the Seventy made 
the earliest version; but still there is good reason to believe in the existence of a 
previous fragmentary translation. 

There is a fabulous story in Abul Phatach's Samaritan Chronicle respecting the 
Alexandrian version, as follows : " In the tenth year of his reign, Ptolemy Phila- 
" delphus directed his attention to the contradictions between the Samaritans and 
"the Jews respecting the Law; for the Samaritans refused to receive any of the 
" pretended writings of the prophets, except the Law. To inform himself on this 
" point, the king sent for the Jews and the Samaritans, and desired to hear the 
" elders of both parties in this controversy. Osar came to Alexandria on tlie part of 
" the Jews, Aaron on that of the Samaritans, each attended with several assistants. 
" Quarters were assigned them, with directions to remain separate from one another; 
"a Greek servant was appointed to each person, to write down the expected trans- 
"lation, Li this way the Samaritans translated the Law and the other books. 
'* Ptolemy examined it, and was satisfied that the Law, as the Samaiitans possessed 
** it, contained matter not to found in the Jewish copy, and that their text was 
" purer than that of the Jews." The Samaritans say tlie world was darkened for 
three days after the version was made. 
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OUT OP THE CLOUD; 

OR, AN ENGLISH RECTOR IN SEARCH OF A CREED. 

A TALE; BY P. W. P. 
CHAPTER.XXIV. 

THE RECTOR ATTENDING MANY SERVICES. 

Although, as the reader is aware, tbe visit of Lester to London was sud- 
denly resolved upon, still it is not to be overlooked that he had long desired 
an opportunity of hearing the great metropolitan preachers, partly with the 
view of learning how it was they managed to influence their congregations, to 
the extent attributed to them inr the religious journals, and partly to have his 
growing doubts dispelled. It had occurred to him that the great divines of 
the age would be able to render clear and satisfactory reasons for remaining 
in the Church. Lately, it frequently happened at Crosswood, that slrange 
ministers, visiting in the neighbourhood, occupied his own and other pulpits, 
and when he was not officiating he invariably attended their services — de- 
voutly listening and eagerly attending to their arguments ; but none of them 
satisfied his cravings, or came up to his standard of excelleuce. Neither as 
readers, thinkers, nor orators, did they meet his demands ; but the idea was 
constantly present to his mind, that, if he could but spend one month in 
London, to attend the leatling churches, or even chapels, for he had no clerical 
pride or narrowness, he should not Aiil to hear men who would surpass all 
that he imagined possible. And now that the favourable moment had arrived, 
although his hopes had been crushed, and his heart was wracked by the 
threatened loss of Mary, he was delighted by the nearness oF the realisation 
of Ills wishes. Probably he hoped to be reconverted— hoj eil to be convinced 
by the eloquent ones that his new ideas were false, and that those which he 
was fast abandoning were alone w^orthy of credit. His heart still clave to the 
thought that Mary would be his, and yet he neither hoped that she would 
marry him as a sceptic, nor dreamt of pretending to believe those narratives 
aind doctrines which his reason did not approve. In a brief interview with 
Ellia, before leavingi he had said. 
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"I shall never disguise the sorrow I feel, or attempt to deny my real 
feelings, still, I shall not give way to mourning, neither shall I hate the world 
for my failure, yet if I can find my way back to the old faith I shall gladly do 
80, and then claim my bride ; but if that cannot be honourably done, then I 
shall give up all thoughts of mnriying, and devote myself to yuch works as 
will contribute to the happiness of others. I will not waste my days in vain 
regrets, neither will I have to answer at the great inquest, that because I had 
been wronged I neglected to perform my duty unto others." 

Ella heard this with mingled feelings, for she knew that although the 
fires of grief were not seen burning, they were not extinguished. Lester had 
spoken firmly, almost calmly, but, as was usual with him, he felt within what 
could not be expressed in words, and she, who had studied him so closely, 
was not deceived by the seeming coolness with which he made known his plans. 

To Barrington he said nothing of what had so recently occiurred, so that 
all along the road they conversed as freely as it was their custom to do, but 
when at length, late the next day, they reached the great city, Lester was too 
much exhausted, both in mind and body, to take that walk through the 
leading thoroughfares which had been agreed upon. The day following he 
was so weak and feverish that medical aid was sought ; it was, however, not 
within the reach of science to furnish the healing balm. That was supplied 
by himself, for with the flight of the hours he gradually acquired a complete 
mastery over his feelings, and on the thii-d day he was sufficiently " recovered " 
to be able to go forth upon a rambling expedition. 

The business which had drawn Barrington to London was likely to detain 
him not less than three weeks, yet it did not exhaust much of his time, seeing 
that on the average he gave onlv about one hour a day to the lawyer. Thus 
the two Mends were free to visit all the remarkable sights, scenes, and public 
buildings, and, upon condition that Lester would pay a few visits to the 
Opera and a leading theatre, Ban-ington consented to be his companion in 
visiting those Churches and Chapels in which shone the great lights*of the 
modem pulpit. This matter being settled, it was decided that on the fol- 
lowing morning they should repair to a church in the city where a popular 
preacher waa to preach a Charity Sermon. The church was abeady full when 
they arrived, but, by means of a piece of silver, they were introduced to a 
seat near the communion rails, where they managed to live through the 
painful infliction of listening to the Morning Service, which was read in a 
galloping style that baffles description. After this the preacher, a young and 
fine manly looking person, ascended the pulpit, to preach from the text, 
" Charity nideth a multitude of sins." There was almost a commotion in 
the bmlding, for he who stood before the congregation was not the "popular 
man " that gentleman, through a throat affection, was unable to preach, but 
when the announcement was made there was a great rustling of silk, and 
many half-rose, as if it was their intention to leave. In this they were checked 
by the speaker, who, in a mild but firm voice, added, " Remembering that 
this is the house of GU)d, and not an exhibition ; and remembering, also, that 
the aim of this service is to move your hearts in favour of a deserving charity, 
you will retain your seats, while I invite your attention to the text, and en- 
deavour to show how it is that Chority covereth so many of our sins." He 
was so evidently in earnest that all stayed, and although the sermon was 
neither brilliantly composed, nor theatrically delivered, it was one of the finest 
that had been delivered in a London pulpit for many years past.. In one 
portion of his discourse the preacher said, 
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" Do not be too ready to describe your actions, your subscriptions, or your 
donations, as charitable. Men frequently confound a just payment to the 
poor and distressed with what they call * a loan to the Lord.' Be sure that 
you have previously done your duty unto men before boasting of what you 
have given them in charity. Hioh men imagine that all the money they an« 
nually subscribe to hospitals and reformatories is so much lent unto God, the 
sum total of which is to cover a multitude of their miserable sins in unfair 
bargaining, short-weight, and starvation wages. Brethren, be not ye thus 
fer deceived. If you would know the truth, first ask yourselves if the poor 
who delve and spin, who fight and build, have been properly compensated for 
their labour. Do you, when bargaining with a workman, consider the 
amount he ought to have, or the sum for which you can get the job done 
by another workman ? If the latter be your law, and I am sure it is, then 
the former must be evaded, and you are strictly in debt to those persons in 
the amounts thus reduced from their wages. How often have you discharged 
one man, unto whom you paid, say, one pound a week, to take on another, 
* purely out of charity,' who would do the work for fifteen shillings ? How 
frequently have you employed a poor man to do five shillings' worth of work 
for half-a-crown ? This, too, you considered to be charitable, and treated the 
man as if you were his benefactor. But what tyranny can be greater than 
that of making the hunger and poverty of men the means of their depression 
and slavery ? He who looks upon the wan face and tattered garments, upon 
the hunger-marked countenance and poor thin frame, as furnishing a reason 
for paying something more than the usual price may, without blushing, think 
of being charitable, but such persons are unhappily too rare, for, as a rule, 
men make a profit out of the misery of their fellow mortals. Let the poor be 
properly remunerated and there will not be half the claims upon our charity 
which are now so eagerly pressed. And can any of us honestly say that they 
who create all our means of comfort are fairly rewarded ? Have we deserved 
to possess them ? What is it that we have done which justifies us in laying 
claim to the clothing, shelter, and food, which is ours, and from which they 
who produced them are shut out? If to-day I press you to give largely of 
your private stores, it is not that you may be able to walk the streets proudly 
saying, • Behold, I have generously given medicine and food to the afflicted,* 
but that you should have less cause to be ashamed when you see the poor 
and needy, and remember how much of theirs you wrongfully retain. It 
is justice and restitution for which I plead, and they^ have little to do with 
that charity which is to cover so many of our sins." 

What that charity consisted of the preacher did not fail to show, but it 
was evident, as he proceeded, that his discourse was displeasing to the 
majority. And when the people were going out, a dean-hatted divine, bidding 
farewell to some carriage friends, said, '* Ah 1 all that about justice, charity, 
and restitution, will not help him on in the Church." 

"No," said Barrington, loudly; "for nowadays the Church rewards 
dumb dogs and dandies, not earnest andhonest men." 

Lester was astonished at his companion's breach of etiquette, and yet 
admiring it, he said, " I should like to know that man ; for, of all that I have 
heard, he is the master both of matter and manner." 

"Yes," said Barrington, "and, if you remain twenty years in London, I 
feel sure you will not meet with his equal." 

'* But we can hear him again, there is that consolation." 

"Don't make too sure of that ; he is not the man who is likely to be 

Z 2 
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invited to * supply ' London pulpits. The select church-goers are not partial 
to discourses of such a nature, and I doubt if he will get another invitation. 
His prospects have been blighted by this day's work ; for, in depriving his 
hearers of the consolation of thinking themselves to be charitable when they 
give a few shillings to the poor, he has beggared their exchequer of good 
works, and, following the rule, they will hate him accordingly. But on 
Sunday we are to hear the man we have missed to-day, and then, in the evening, 
we shall hear the great Dissenting minister ; so that, although highly delighted 
with this specimen of modem preachers, I am in hopes we shall hear a 
discourse equally or even more satisfactory." 

The followmg day was devoted to the sights to which country cousins are 
always directed, but on the Sunday morning they were early at the chuich 
where the popular man was to be heard. 

It was fidl to overflowing, and the congregation was evidently wealthy. 
Such a magnificent show of bonnets and satins had not been got together 
without an" immense expenditure; " and they who wore them were proud of 
their costly burdens. Lester had heard that it was '' a fashionably-attended 
church," but was not prepared for such a glorious show of millinery and 
costly je^vel-work. During the time that elapsed between their entrance and 
the beginning of the service, he was calculating the probable per centage of 
pious persons who were present ; not that, as a rule, ne was either morose or 
given to depreciation, but the arrogant airs of many compelled him to question 
their religious sincerity. A noble-looking couple swept down the aisles, 
followed by a liveried attendant, beaiiug their gold and morocco-bound 
books ; they had come to stand before their God, and, while declaring them- 
selves to be miserable sinners, to declare that, before the Everlasting, all men 
were equal, but it was impossible to witness the air of insolent hairteur with 
which they treated their lacquey, without feeling that pride of wealth and 
rank was their all-engrossing passion. They were content with confessing 
their sins, and seemed to be in no humour for abandoning the greatest of alL 

Lester felt sick at heart, as the conviction gradually stole over him that he 
was taking part in a mere show, nor could he avoid thinking it a sad mockery 
of worship when so much dressing and embeUishing was considered necessary 
to its perfection. He thought of his own quiet church, which, with all its 
drawbacks, was, at least, attended by scores who laboured to live in love with 
both God and man — people who came to the service with some portion of 
humility, and who moved through the church with a degree of reverential awe. 

A buz^ of admiration ran through the congregation when the favourite 
ascended the reading-desk, for all loved to hear him read. Neither cotdd 
they avoid admiring his elegant appearance, especially his piercing black eyes, 
which, in theur glances, said more than volumes would contain. He was well 
got up for the occasion — completely dressed for the part which none knew 
better how to perform. It was quite natural for him to be a favourite reader, 
for the entire performance was complete as. a work of art. The reader had 
carefully studied every point, and knew where the hits were to be made. His 
reading of the Ten Conunandments was especially fine, and the conimpt 
thrown into the last word of the sixth, — '*Thou shalt not tieal/* was 
unequalled. So, also, was his reading of the Old Testament Lesson ; for, 
instead of being merely run through at the schoolboy rate, so common in our 
churches, it was delivered with startling effect, so much so that it appeared 
as if the whole scene were being play^ before the auditors. But, withal, it 
was impossible to avoid feeling that, when even the best had been said, it 
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was but a play. The feeling was theatrical; the passion^ so finely pourtrayed, 
was of the boards ; and it occurred to the minds of many besides the two 
jfriends that he who played the leading part had mistaken his vocation. 

This was imdered even more clear when he was preaching the sermon ; 
for, from beginning to end, it was a gross plagiarism : it was splendidly 
recited or dedaimed, but it was stolen. The subject was of that class that 
are sufficiently thrilling to stir the hearts, aiid inspire with eloquence, the 
poorest of preachers — it was a sort of funereal discourse upon Sir Henry 
Havelook, the sad news of whose death — death almost in the arms of victory 
— had just reached our shores, and they who maintained alive in their hearts 
the love of patience, perseverance, and unconquerable firmness of purpose; 
they who knew his pure character, who admired his moral greatness, equally 
with his noble valour as a soldier, naturally expected that the clergy would 
perform their parts in doing full honour to his memory by pouring forth dis- 
courses which would fairly embody admiration of his life's labours, comjoined 
with our national sorrow for a loss, in every sense, so * lamentable. In that 
church, too, notwithstanding the rank, pride, and hollowness of heart, collected 
together, there were men and women who were really anxious to hear a 
generous lament for the dead, and, to some extent, they were not disappointed. 
Still, the sermon was powerless, for it lacked fire and nobleness of purpose. 
There was no heart in the matter. It was a compound of beautifiil thoughts, 
of exquisite similes, and of generous sentiments, all of which were beautifully 
wrought ; but without one grain of that material which would have made it 
subdue all hearts. Like a glittering iceberg, or a travelling waterspout, it was 
very grand to contemplate, but not to come in contact with. It pleased the 
artistic taste, but failed with the heart ; so that, when Lester was out in the 
street again, and was endeavouring to describe his feelings, he said, ** I have 
been highly pleased, and intensely disgusted," but it would be impossible to 
say which feeling predominated. 

" And I,*' said Barrington, " have been both amused and astonished. 
The man is a fine actor, but, like all who merely perform a part, he depends 
solely upon others to supply him with the materials of which he stands in 
need. That sermon has been stolen from the works of Orville Dewey, an 
American Unitarian preacher. In his volume, it is called 'Voices of the Dead,' 
— that is the name of the discourse, which is a marvellously beautiful and 
thoughtful one ; and this great popular pulpitteer has actually taken entire 
paragraphs, with all the finest ideas, out of others, to make up his Havelock 
oration.* That is what I call downright thieving; but the chief members of 
his congregation are not likely to find him out, and so, for a time, he will go 
on to play his part, and win others over to acting as he is doing. He 
denounces the Unitarians, but steals their sermons.". 

" And this," said Lester, " is what is called great preaching— popular 
pulpit oratory I I have before heard that he has largely used, or, in fact, that 
he has dished up many passages out of the, so-called, * Infidel work,' known 
as * Greg's Creed of Christendom ; * now I find him stealing the thoughts, 
and neariy all the discourse, of a Socinian. Surely there must be some delusion 
in this matter." 

Lester spoke like a man who has lost all guidance, but, recovering him» 
self, he observed that the popular man they were to hear in the evening would 
doubtless compensate them for their annoyance and loss of time. This was 

* He has since published it in the three-volame edition of his sermons, and in that be gives it 
as bis own, without any aUueiou to Dewey. {Printer's Devih) 
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the hope which filled his breast, while pushing his way through the full 
thoroughfares towards a bridge, over which the friends passed, in search of 
the Great New Light. 

When, after a deal of enquiring and losing their way, these two at length 
entered the crowded chapel, the preacher had already given out his text, and 
was advancing rapidly with his exordium, the style and hingaage of which struck 
Lester as being particularly loose and coarse, almost profane. It was marked 
by a curious mingling of that species of low jesting buffoonery, so com- 
monly exhibited in front of the strolling players' booths, erected in a countty 
fair, with sentences culled from the sermons of Puritan Divines, the authors 
of which would be strangely moved, were they to return to earth, to find 
their best thoughts married to such disgusting witticisms. As the preacher 
advanced with his subject, he launched out against *' those milk and water 
ministers who are afraid to talk about hell and brimstone in their pulpits." 
He was subject to no such weakness, but felt proud of maintaining that " hell 
with its never-dying fires, and heaven, with its never-cloying sweets," were 
great realities, the latter of which would be his portion. In the second 
section of his discourse, he declared that his place in heaven was perfectly 
secure, and he went on to say : " 8ee, you miserable sinner, see ! here stands 
a redeemed, saved, glorified man ; see, and \ ainly will you gnash your 
teeth. . . . Soon this voice will never be strained again ; soon these lungs 
will never have to exert themselves beyond their power ; soon this brain shdl 
not be racked for thought ; but I shall sit at the banquet table o£ Gk>d— -yea 
I shall recb'ne on the bosom of Abraham, and be at ease for ever — 

"I to the end sh^H endure. 

As sure as the earnest is given : 
More happy but not more secure. 
Are the glorified spirits in heaven.'* 

At this point, pale and agitated, Lester started up, motioning Barnngton 
to leave the place, but it was not until they were near the door that be 
assigned his reason for this Ti4)id movement ; the imposdbility of his dttiag 
to listen to a man who so arrogantly presumed to be in the secrets of heaven. 
" I feel," he continued, *' that he is either a great hypocrite or one of the most 
nnfeeling wretches to be found upon the face of the earth. If there be the hell 
which he speaks of, and if it be true that millions of our fellow men will be 
confined in its everlasting fires, then the fact is so fearful that no man of 
feeling could allude to it without being overwhelmed with tears. If we knew 
that in yonder house there were human beings burning to death, not only 
would the knowledge wring our hearts, but it would compel us to ri^ our 
lives in order to save theirs. We could not hear them shrieking for astistanoe, 
and not lend it ; I vmly believe that the memory of their piteous cries would 
never be absent from our memories. But this man speaks of < eternal burn- 
ing' in the rollicking spirit of a jester — he actually makes a mock of damna* 
tion, and fiings his jokes at the head of the condemned. Surely, but 
perhaps unconsciously, he is either playing a part, or he is more unfeeling 
than the nidest navigator who ever carried a spade. And then, too, his talk 
about ' his place in heaven.' " 

' " Heaven," said Barrington, " why how could there be any pleasure if 
such a fellow were there? To himself there can be no heaven, for his 
eternity will be spent in sorrowing over the fact that there is no hell of fire to 

-^eive those whom he has so unceremoniously doomed. His mind is of the 
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lowest sensual type ; for he has no conception of pain which is not physical, 
or of pleasure which docs not appeal to the senses. And the worst hell 1 can 
think of is the being doomed to spend an eternity with him a8 a comj)anion. 
A beggar on horseback is an old figure, but this is a theological beggar riding 
a worn-out idea, and he knows neither his own weakness nor the absurdity of 
which he is guilty. I cannot conceive the popular heaven and hell ; for tho 
great body of believers say that Henry the Eighth, Charles the First, and the 
Mannings, as men who died in the faith, will be in this place of bliss, while 
Shakspere, as * the unregenerate play actor,' Priestly, as the * Socinian unbe- 
liever/ and Shelley, as * the Atheistic poet,' are to be in the place of torment. 
They send all the best company into tlic worst places, and preserve ail those 
who have double chins, cracked voices, and no poetry in their souls, for tho 
place of bliss." 

Walking and talking they reached a large open space, wherein was 
gathered several groups of men and women, all of whom were listening to 
speakers, who, in the centre of each group, were discussing religious topics, 
and preaching their own pecidiar doctrines. At first they paused to hear a 
Catholic arguing with »a Protestant about transubstantiation, and the latter 
was vehemently maintaining that as the doctrine was against reason it ought 
not to be believed. In the next group a Bible Christian was debating with an 
Irishman, who, either in fun, or because he had adopted the faith of Mahomet, 
was defending the Koran. The former had read Sale's translation, and was 
particularly dexterous in selecting questionable passages, but the Irtshman 
always hit upon some passage in the Old Testament equally questionable, and 
argued that if he was to be led by his reason to reject one he must reject both, 
which the Bible Christian very iilogically denied. In the next group a man 
was preaching about the end of the world, which he had fixed to happen within 
a few months ; they who stood to listen were evidently amused, and burst into 
a roar of laughter, when a costermonger taking a short black pipe from his 
mouth, said, " There now, old fellow, stand a pint o' dog's-nose, and don't 
go on in that way ; don't, you'll give us the grupps I And, if the world's a 
round un, round as a turnip, how is you agoin' to find a hend P" In the next 
group, a very respectable-looking man was exhorting his hearers to flee from 
the wrath to come ; he was narrating many very old anecdotes of conversioos, 
as if they had occurred under his own ministry ; but, while telling the story of 
a converted navigator, he halted, and fell into contradictions, which called 
forth some jeerings. Lester was annoyed by the speaker's flippancy, and half- 
satisfied that he dealt in white lies, still he was vexed by the noisy jeering of 
one who stood by his side. " Hush," said Lester to him, " pray, Sir, hush, 
Do the man justice ; at least he means well." 

** No, he don't,'^ growled the man. 

" Why, then, does he come here to speak, amid so many diffiicnlties P " 

" Why for a pound a week, o' course," answered the man, "and hd 
wouldn't come for any less. I knows all them chaps, and a good thing they 
makes of it. The people as pays 'em had better give the money to the poor 
folks, for there would be some good got out of it then ; but now aU we get is 
humbug, and a few coals when we pretends to be pious. But they aint goin* 
to humbug me." 

Lester felt that it was likely there was much truth in this view of the 
matter, and, without further remark, took his friend's arm, and walked away 
sadly ; wondering much at the specimens he had seen oft he " religious" world 
of London, 
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CHAKACTBRISTICS OF THE REFORMATION.— XLVni. 

INFLUENCE OF THE PLATONIC PHILOSOPHY. 

As we have fully shown in an earlier paper, the first awakening of the Euro- 
pean intellect from the long lethargy of ages was owing to the introduction 
of Aristotle's logic and the growth of Scholasticism. Thus the first dawn of 
light on Europe, derived from Arab sources, was modified in its expression and 
development by the Greek intellect. These first feeble rays of light were, 
however, insufficient wholly to dispel the thick darkness which the Church 
had brought down on Europe ; and Scholasticism was the result of a com- 
promise hetween theology and reason. The Church baptised Aristotle, and 
sought to employ logic in proving the unprovable propositions which she im- 
posed upon men as articles of belief. The necessity to do this was, however, 
m itself, a sign of progress — a sign that at least a show of reason was now 
demanded for what formerly authority alone had been competent to enforce ; 
that at least was what must be stated of Scholasticism in its commencement. 
It was, after all, however, but a " show of reason," and we have shown that 
the more earnest and honest minds amongst the men of the Ages of Scholas- 
ticism fied irom the conclusions of their intellect into a peculiar mysticism, 
while others, less honestly, sought to compromise matters by setting forth the 
doctrine that that which was philosophically true might be theologically false. 

On the one hand, therefore, there grew up the contest between reason 
and authority, predisposing all enquiring minds to a reformatory and pro- 
gressive movement. But, on the other hand, the authority of Aristotle had, 
under the patronage of the Church, become so powerful as to oppose a limit to 
enquiry. The result was, that, ere long, the boldest thinkers of the Scholastic 
era bent humbly before this, and to doubt or question aught -that Aristotle 
said, or to refuse to accept the logical inferences deduced from his postulates, 
was a thing which every one, who would not be accounted an atheist or a 
madman, looked upon as, or at least" acknowledged to be, impossible. Scho- 
lasticism was therefore only a preparatory stage in the progress of thought ; 
there was a limit beyond which it could not pass. In order, therefore, to 
open the way for further progress, and to prepare a wider field for the exer- 
cise of the human intellect, it was necessary that men's minds should be 
liberated from the fetters which Aristotle's authority had placed upon them. 
This was the service rendered to mankind by the Revival of the Platonic 
Philosophy. By dividing the attention of the learned, this new philosophy 
deprived the doctrines of Aristotle of that servile respect and veneration 
which had so long been paid to them ; and by introducing the discussion of 
new subjects, it prepared the way for the pursuit of truths more properly 
within the sphere of the human intellect. Thus the introduction of the 
Platonic doctrines became of essential service to the cause of free enquiry and 
substantial knowledge.* 

It was, however, in its influence on the gi-ave and thoughtful mind of 
Germany, that the Platonic Philosophy produced its widest, most lasting, and 
most beneficial effects, not alone on the intellectual pursuits, but also on the 
manners and morals of the age. This consideration leads us to a matter to 
which it is necessary to draw our readers' attention — ^tlie different spirit of the 
Germans and the Italians in the cultivation of the ancient philosophy, and 
the consequently different results produced in their several countries by the 

* See, on this sabjeot, Boecoe, Life of Lorenzo de' Med., ohape. i. and yiU 
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Kevival of Letters, and the liberation of thought effected thereby. Germany 
became the Land of the Reformation. The lleforraation in Italy was nipped 
in the bud. These two facts are explained in a great measm*e (although not 
wholly) by the different mental constitution of the two peoples. As we have 
seen m our review of the fifteenth century, and the influences at work in Ger- 
many, there was a wide-spread and deep-seated movement of the German 
mind, finding its expression in Mysticism and other ways. It is not there- 
fore to be considered remarkable that the Revival of Ijctters and the Inven- 
tion of Printing should have borne their fruits there, in connection with that 
movement, and should have hastened the impending downfall of the power 
and authority of the Church and Priesthood. In Germany the Revival of 
Learning became, in fact, a moral as well as a mental movement. 

In Italy the case was different ; there the new movement preserved the 
character of a purely intellectual revolution. Moreover, it remained mainly an 
aristocratic movement, and was pursued in the spirit of dUletantUni. The 
Church and the aristocracy were so bound together, the alliance of the priest- 
hood and the governments was so close, that the interests of the class who 
were mostly affected by the Revival of Learning were against allowing it to 
bear similar fruit in Italy to that produced by it in Germany. Of course the 
increased activity of inteUect thereby caused, necessarily produced doubta nd 
disbelief of the superstitious taught by the Church as religion ; leading, 
however, rather to Atheism, than to a religious Reformation. The percep- 
tions and the interests of the learned class in Italy were at variance, and so they 
were content to secretly sneer at the Church, and to leave things as they were. 
This state of things was illustrated in the career of Savonarola. The Reli- 
gious Reformer stood in opposition to the chief representative of letters and 
learning, in the persons of Savonarohi and Lorenzo de* Medici. Another 
suggestive fact, illustrative of the different spirit of the Italians and Germans 
in this matter, is, that classicality and paganism became the fashion among the 
Italian literati, while the scholarship of Germany was all pressed into the 
service of the Reformation. The Italians read and criticised Plato; the 
Germans read and reverenced him. 

Of course it is not to be supposed that the Church would look calmly on 
at this movement. To attack Aristotle was to attack the Church. During 
the Pontificate of Paul II., about the year 1470, the spirit of the Church in 
this matter was exhibited by a cruel and unrelenting persecution set on foot by 
that Pontiff against letters and science at Rome, but in which their professors 
exhibited a degree of constancy and resolution in suffering which entitles them 
to our greatest respect. This persecution was directed against all the men of 
learning who, during the reign of Paul, made Rome their residence. Those 
who were so unfortunate as to fall into his hands he committed to prison, 
where he caused them to be submitted to torture, in order to draw from them 
a confession of crimes which had no existence, and of heretical opinions 
which they had never avowed. Not being able to obtain any evidence of 
their guilt, and finding that they had resolution to suffer the last extremity 
rather than accuse themselves, Paul thought proper at length to acquit them 
of the charge, but, at the same time, by a wanton abuse of power, he ordered 
that they should be detained in prison during a complete year from the time 
of their commitment,* Imprisonment and torture — such are the arguments 
Priestcraft uses to convince men of the eiTor of their ways. 

The wider the movement spread, the more the Church got alarmed. 

* Boscoe. Life of Lorenzo de' Medioi, chap. iii. Murat Ann. ix* 608» 
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Greek was branded as heretical, and polite letters in general were denounced. 
The Priesthood made common cause with Scholasticism, and the Platoiiists 
were persecuted as " preachers of pei-version," and " winnowers of the Devil's 
" chaff." The biographies of all the scholars who first sought by public 
instruction to disseminate a knowledge of the ancient learning, are full of 
the proofs of tfee spirit of ill-will towards it which was now spread abroad in 
the Universities, and evciywhere that the influence of the Church could make 
itself apparent. They exhibit " little else than a series of wanderings and 
"persecutions — abandoning one university only, in general, to be ejected 
'* from another." The great University of Cologne stood proudly eminent in 
its hostility to the new intelligence ; for improvement was there opposed by 
the united influence of the monks and masters. Tlie faculties of Cologne 
remonstrated against the introduction of " Pagan " authors into the course 
of juvenile instruction, and oppressed the teachers as dangerous innovators, 
who corrnpted the minds of youth by mythological fancies, and the study of 
unchristian authors. The Greek, however, was liberally treated compared 
with the first attempts to revive a study of Hebrew.* 

If to Italy is due the honour of reviving the study of Greek, lo Gei*many 
is owing the revival of that of Hebrew; a less, infinitely less, important 
matter, so far as human progress in general is concerned, but having a close 
connection with the Eeforraation. The study of Hebrew was peculiarly ob- 
noxious to the Church, because it tended to unseal the mysterious records 
contained in the Bible, to which Priestcraft had hitherto been able to appeal 
without fear of any one questioning the correctness of the appeal. The name 
of John Reuchlin, a native of Pforzheim, and the most eminent among the 
scholars of that time, stands prominently forward in this connection, and 
Cologne was the scene of the priestly opposition. It was imagined that 
Hebrew literature, and the influence of Eeuchlin, could not be more effectually 
suppressed than by rendering both the objects of religious suspicion. In this 
attempt the theologians of Cologne found an appropriate instrument in John 
Pfefferkom, an apostate Jew, who had embraced " Christianity " to escape 
the punishment which his crimes had merited at the hands of his own race. 
He had written, or had, at least, allowed to be published under his name^ four 
treatises (three in Latin, and one in German), the scope of which was to 
represent the Jewish religion in the most odious light. This man was, there- 
fore, a fit agent for the Church to employ in this matter. 

An edict was obtained "from the Emperor, commanding that all Hebrew 
books (excepting the Bible, which doubtless the priestly party would have 
gladly included, could they have done so safely) should be searched for, and 
burned, throughout the Empire, on the ground that Jewish literature was 
nothing but a stock of libels on the character of Christ and Christianity. The 
cultivation of Hebrew learning would thus they thought be rendered impos- 
sible, or would, at least, be discouraged. The execution of this decree was 
ultimately suspended 4)y the representations of Reuchlin, who showed that to 
extirpate Hebrew literature in the mass, was not only unjust, but inexpedient ; 
that a large number of the Rabbinic waitings were not of a theological cha- 
racter at all, and consisted of books not only innocent but highly useful ; and 
that the religious books themselves were not, in fact, such as they had been 
malevolently represented. By this he earned the hatred of the priestly 
party, who sought to throw on him the odium of favouring the Jews. They 

* a«« «^ A rtlcle on the Epistolee Obscurorum Virorum in th« Edin. Review, Yol. Uii., in vhich 
•aniedly discoseed, ' 
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hoped by this means to hand him over to the tender mercies of the Inquisi- 
tion. - They pursued their end with obstinacy, if not with talent : that they 
did not succeed showed that the spirit of the age had undergone a change — 
the change, in fact, which found its expression in the great Reformation 
which, ere many years elapsed, was begun by Luther. 

The Reformation was, indeed, the completion of the movement begun by 
the Revival of Letters, or rather, perhaps, we should say, would have been so 
had it been true to the principles on which it was based. Priestcrafl was 
still mighty, and the Church capable of throwing obstacles in the way of the 
intellectual progress of Europe, and a purely secular movement was incapable 
of overthrowing the power of the Priest. How to obtain the boon of intel- 
lectual freedom for men, was now the question. It was answered by the 
Great Lutheran Rebellion against the Church. In the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century we see the assertion of the principle of intellectual freedom, 
and its partial triumph, but by no means the end of the work to be done. 
Let us not mistake the character of that Lutheran Reformation ; the enfran- 
chisement of the intellect of man from the shackles of priestcraft it in part 
accomplished, but a religious reform in the true sense of the term it was not. 
It is in looking at the theological aspects of the fifteenth century that we 
come to understand what sort of a dragchain the Reformation placed upon 
itself. It gave a blow to the Priestcraft of the elder time, but it set up a 
Church, a Mesthood, and a Theology of its own. And so creeds and forms, 
organ-grindings and psalm-singings, ceremonies and formularies, still usurp 
the place of Religion. Doctrines are still preached in the place of duties. 
The Church of Priestcraft (shorn, it is tnie, of much of its ancient power) 
still exists amongst us. The single-headed Roman Pope has been transformed 
into a many-headed Protestant Pope. Authority still arrogates the right to 
ignore, and seeks to crush, reason and free inquiry, and the Vestry has taken 
the place of the Vatican. We would not, however, for one moment desire to 
create the idea that the Reformation did a small work. It caused men to 
look Priestcraft face to face ; it established a great principle, that of anta- 
gonism to authority ; it vindicated the rights of reason, because itself was 
only possible by acknowledging the right of men to liberty of thought. But 
in its success it forgot to be true to its mission ; and nothing can be more 
certain than that the work of Reformation — of a real religious Reformation 
in the true sense of the term — has yet to be done. 

While, however, we are not blind to the necessity of a New Reformation, 
let us not close our eyes to this, that in the sixteenth century, ere yet the 
sciences had been developed, men were not in the position in which we are. 
They were necessarily the slaves of superstition to some extent, for science is 
the only capable destroyer of superstition ; and science, in the true sense of 
the word, was the birth of an allertime. It must be recollected, too, that 
the Reformation was a cause as well as a consequence, and to the liberation 
of thought, and activity of mind consequent on it, must be attributed much 
of the scientific progress made within a few years after the time of Luther. 
But, that Priestcraft was not destroyed by it, is a truth apparent to all who 
study the records of the last three centuries, and at some of the footholds 
left for the Priest we shall look in our next articlp. The work of the 
New Reformation is to complete the destruction of Priestcraft in all its forms 
—that is its negative side. Its positive side is to import into the religious 
field the truths disclosed by the moral and intellectual growth of the ages 
since Luther. JAS. L. GOODING. 
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MANNEKS AND CUSTOMS OF THE SIKHS. 
BY THE LATE CAPTAIN W. MURRAY. 
{Continued from page 346.) 
Bunds, or dams, are always conslnicted, after the rains Lave ceased, to 
raise the water to a level with the surface, and to render it applicable to the 
purposes of irrigation ; were a total.prohibition of this beneficisd practice to be 
enacted, large tracts on many estates, through which streams flow in deep 
channels, would become uncultivated, and the villages depopulated, to the 
serious loss of the proprietors, and the ruin of their znmeendars. With the 
view of relieving the deficiencies experienced from a want of the fluid in the 
arid districts lower down, a substitute for the dam might be found in a 
hydraulic wheel of simple construction, to draw the water to the level, and, in 
places where the banks are comparatively low, it will only be requisite to dig 
the' kool, or cut, for the reception and carriage of the water, deeper, and to 
raise it in the cut by sluiceboards. The churras, or leathern bags, in common 
use at wells, with a relief of bullocks, might also be serviceable in other spots. 
All these expedients, however, fall very short of the utility and cheapness of 
the dams, when water requires to be conveyed many miles, and every kool is 
a canal in miniature. 

Nuptial contracts are made in early youth by the parents or nearest of 
kin, who, in too many cases, are influenced more by pecuniary and sordid 
motives than by the welfare of the children. Disagreements are very common 
relative to betrothments (mungnee), and to breaches of a promise of marriage 
(nata, or nisbut), amongst all classes of the inhabitants. In some instances, 
real or imaginary diseases, or bodily defects, will be alleged by one of the 
contracting parties, as a reason why the bargain shoidd be annulled; in others, 
a flaw in the caste, and, in most, a discover}' that the girl had been promised 
to two, three, or four different families, from all of which the needy parents or 
guardians had received money, ornaments, or clothes. If both parties be the 
subjects of one chief they appear before him, and either he or his ofiicers 
satisfies them, or refers the decision to a punchayt of the same class as the 
disputants. If the complainant and dqjfendnnt happen to reside in separate 
jurisdictions, and either of the chiefs persevere in evading a compliance with 
the rule in such cases, or reject the award of a punchayt, Gaha, or self- 
ii^denmification, is adopted by the opposite party, and the subjects, property, 
and cattle, of his neighbour are picked np and detained until satisfaction be 
offered and procured. The other side issues its letters of marqne, and this 
pernicious system is frequently carried to the commission of serious outrage, 
and to infractions of the public tranquillity. 

It is not a rare occurrence for a parent or a guardian to be convicted of 
marrying a girl to one man after her betrothment to another. The chief, or a 
punchayt, in general, in such cases, gives a verdict that the plaintiff is entitled 
to a female from the family ; and if there be not one, the parents or goiirdian 
must find a substitute ; or, as a dernier expe<lient, to which the injured party 
very unwillingly assents, the money he may have expended, or a trifle in 
excess with interest, is decreed to be restored to him, that he may find a 
spouse elsewhere. 

Amongst all the J&t families, and some others of the lower classes in the 
Punjab, a custom prevails, on the demise of one brother leaving a widow, for 
a surviving brother to take his sister-in-law to wife by the custom of Kurawa 
or Chadujfdalna. The offspring by the connection are le^timate, and 
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entitled to succeed io a share of all the landed and personal property. It is 
optional with the widow to take either the eldest or the youngest, the latter 
being generally preferred and deemed most suitable. Should she determine to 
relinquish worldly ideas, and to reside chaste in her father-in-law's house, she 
may adopt this course ; but such instances are very rare, particularly in the 
case of young females, and are not to be looked for in a society, and amongst 
tribes, notorious for laxity of morals, and the degeneracy of their conceptions. 

In default of surviving brothers, and in accordance with acknowledged 
usage, the widow is at the disposal of her father-in-law's family : from the 
moment she has quitted the paternal roof, she is considered to have been 
assigned as the property of another, and ceases to have a free will. Where the 
hymeneal bond is so loosely and irrationally knit, it is not a matter of surprise 
that the feeble tie and servile obligation which unite the wife to the husband 
should make but an insincere and heartless impression. Females are daily 
accused before chiefs and their officers of breaches of [conjugal virtue, and 
of having absconded to evade the claims of a father or mother-in-law, or the 
established rights of a jeth or a daiwar. When they have fled into the territory 
of another chief, it is often difficult to obtain theii* restitution; but the 
solicitations of a punchayt, and the more forcible argument of reprisals, are in 
the end efficacious, and the unfortunate woman, if she do not, in a fit of 
desperation, take opium, or cast herself into a well, is necessitated to submit 
to the law of the land, which she will again violate on the first opportune 
occasion. Sense of shame, or feelings of honour, have no place in the breast 
of a Jfilt, and the same may be said of men of other low tribes. They will make 
strenuous exertions for recovery of their wives after they have absconded, and 
will take them back as often as they can get them, bickering even for the 
children the woman may have had by her paramour, as some recompense for 
her temporary absence, and the expense and trouble incurred. 

Debtors and revenue defaulters who abscond, and find protection in a 
foreign state, are seldom demanded, and, if demanded, never surrendered by 
even the most petty chief. The promise is made, that, when the delinquent 
has the means, he shall discharge whatever sum may appear, on a scrutiny 
into his accounts, to be fairly due by him. It is not uncommon for a deputation, 
composed of the heads, or of some respectable inhabitants, of a town or village, 
from which a person has removed, to proceed and wait upon the chief with 
whom a fugitive may find an asylum, and, entering into stipulations for his 
personal safety, to receive him back, if he be willing to return. 

In the Sikh States, there are no compulsory laws for raising money for the 
rdief of the indigent. Most fuqeers belong to a punt, or sect, and each sect 
has its temples, which are endowed with lands and villages (termed oordoo 
and poora) by the chiefe, and to which churhawa, or offerings of grain and 
money, are made by its votaries. An eleemosynary establishment is sometimes 
founded, in places of great resort, by chiefs and wealthy natives, and named 
Suda-birt, at which every stranger is entertained for a certain number of days, 
and fed gratis. Every Hindoo temple has its muhunt, or head, to whom are 
attached his immediate chelas, or followers, who parade the country, towns, 
and villages, asking or demanding charity, which forms the support of their 
superior and themselves, and is freely distributed to the needy stranger and 
wearv traveller who may stop at their gate, or desire a lodging and a meal 
vnthm the courts of the Thakoor-Dwara. 

(To be eontinHed,) 
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NEWMAN STREET FREE CHURCH SUNDAY LECTURES. 

BY P. W. PERFITT, Ph. D, 

THE0B.1BS OF THB ATONEMENT, 

{(kmimwdfromp. 832.) 

It is impossible to look upon this in any other light than as a sacrifice made by way 
of Atonement, and those who are familiar with the classic histories will remember. 
nnmeTOus other instances of a similar character. So that, unless we close our eyes ' 
to the most obvioos facts, it is impossible to deny that the Atonement theory was 
weU understood by nations which nad no interoonrse with the Hebrew people. 

But, and returniog to those theologians who admit this fact, we have to consider 
whether, as Magee argues, the Atonement theory originated m heayeu, and, by 
means of revelation, was communicated to mankind — thus whether the idea, as 
conceived by the classic nations, was not handed down from the earliest times, 
rather than bom among them as the child of their own reasoning and vain 
imaginations. They who maintain the former, should, at least, be prepared with 
some ar^ments to justify their position; for it is evidently illogical to create data 
UDon which to rest conclusions which are intended to justify theological theories, 
wnen the theories, conclusions, and data, are, as in tliis instance, utt^lr at variance 
with idl sound reasoning, and the entire phenomena of Nature. Wnen was the 
revelation ^ven? Unto whom was it addressed P To such questions there is no 
answer, saving this, wherein the fact to be proved is quietly assumed, as being 
beyond the spliere of doubt, namely, that the theory could not have arisen without 
some such assistance. But what if that theory be false ? What if God never 
required that men should sacrifice bulls and ^ats ? If we are to believe the 
prophets, then it is undoubtedly true that He did not — ^they sav that He did not 
demand it even from the Hebrew nation. The language of all the i 



J greater prophets 
leaves no room for doubt upon this pomt. It is needless to miote the numerous 
striking passages from Isaiah wherein saoriiioe is repudiated, lor they are so well 
known : i select three passages from other writers. Amos, in bis poem, represents 
Jehovah as saying, 

''I haie, yea, verily, I despise your feasts. 
And delight not in vour solemn assemblies. 
When ye offsr me flour and burnt offerings. 
Behold, now, I will not accept them ! 
And upon the peace offering of your fatlings I will not look. 
Take ye away irom me the noise of your songs. 
And the melodies of your psalteries let me not hear. 
Let Justice roll on as roll the waters. 
And Eighteousness as a mighty stream. 
Did ye offer to Me sacrifices and offerings 
During forty years in the wilderness, O, house of Israel? '' 

That closing question is very pointed, and more than intimates that Amos did 
not believe the system of sacrifice was maintained in the wilderness—it is eqnal to 
saying that the wanderers did not offer such sacrifices. And Micah was in the 
same state of conviction. He says, 

"With what shall I appear before Jehovah, 
And bow myself before the Most High God P 
Shell I come before Him with burnt offerings, 
With calves of one year old P 
Will Jehovah be pleased with thousands of rams, 
Or ten thousands of rivers of oil P 
Shall I ^ve my firstborn for my sin, 
' The fruit of my body for my sin P 
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Oh, man, He has made known to thee what is good ; 
WJiat, then, doth Jehovah require at thy hand. 
But that thou do justly, and love mercy, 
And walk humbly before thy God ? " 

Nothing can be more clear than tliis writer had risen far above the sacrificial 
theory ; and felt that a good life is the noblest offering, and a pure heart is the best 
recommendation to the favour of heaven. But the theory that God gave His 
command to the Jewish people to offer up bulls and goats is distinctly repudiated by 
Jeremiah. He says, 

"Thus saith Jehovah, God of Hosts, God of Israel, 

Put your burnt offerings with your sacrifice, and cut the flesh ; 

For 1 spake not to your fathers. 

Nor commanded them, in the day when I brought them out of Egypt, 

Concerning burnt offerings and sacrifices. 

But this did I command them, saying, 

Obey my voice, and I will be your God, 

And ye shall by my people." * 

If tliis be true, then the entire history of Israel, as set forth in the Pentateuch, is 
not to be relied upon ; for in that it is most distinctly set forth that Jehovah had, 
not only issued His orders, which involved sacrifice, but had, also, entered into the 
most minute details with regard to the form in which they were to be offered. The 
Mosaic books are little more than the embodiments of that very system which 
Jeremiah repudiates ; but, to the intelligent mind, there can be no difficulty in 
deciding that the mournful prophet had seized upon a much higher truth than hia 
predecessor had done. It would not be difficult to shew, that, so far, at least, as 
the Hebrew nation is concerned, sacrifice, as a complete system, came late in the 
day. Doubtless they shared the common religious ideas of the East, and this for 
ages without having any written system. Then a number of poets rose among 
them, who taught, in opposition to the priests, that sacrifices were not required ; 
that, in truth, the whole priestly system was rotten to its core. One after another 
taught thus, until the priests and the temple were neglected, and then it was that 
the chiefs " found the oook in the days of Josiah," containing the sacrificial svstem 
so clearly set down, that no doubt could be entertained about its obiect. This was 
the answer made by the priests to the prophets — * there is the book,* but we, in 
modem times, are no more bound than the prophets to believe its contents. To 
my mind, it is as clear as possible — as clear as it was to the early prophets — that . 
God never commanded any sacrifice, but that men believed He nad done so is 
equally clear. As in other matters, so in this, they believed that to be the truth 
of God which was but the child of their own fancy ; and if we are freer from this 
weakness than they were, the fact is only to be accounted for by the value of their 
example. 

Mere, however, we must turn away from the ancient to modem ideas, to leam 
what are the prevalent theories of the Atonement, what is supposed to be the nature 
of the offering, with its fruits. I say the " theories," because there is no unity of 
believing as to its nature, or its effect ; some men maintaining that it means the 
very reverse of what is taught by others. A distinguished modem writer upon 
this subject, describes the theories under four heads, and says of the first, that it 
is a scheme by which it is represented that the interference and suffering of Christ, 
in itself, unconditionally saved all souls and emptied hell for ever. This theory 
arose in the minds of those who had received it as the natural and the only con- 
sistent completion of the view they held concerning the nature and consequences of 
the fall of Adam, the cause and extent of the lost state of man. Adam as the 
head of humanity, represented and acted for his whole race ; the responsibility of 
his decision rested, the consequences of his conduct would legitimately descend, it 
was thought, upon all mankind. If he had kept himself obedient through that 
easy yet tremendous probation in Eden, he and all his children would have lived on 

♦ Chap. vil. 21-23. 
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earth eternally iu perfect bliss. But, Tiolaiiug the direct conimandmcui of God, 
the dire burden of sin, with its terrible penalty, fell on him and his whole posterity 
forever. Everv human beiug was henceforth to be alien from the love of good- 
ness and from the favour of God, hopelessly oondeinned to death and the ever- 
lasting pains of hell. The sin of Adam, it was believed, thoroughly corrupted the 
nature of man and incapacitated him from all successful efforts to save his soul 
from its awful doom. The infinite majesty of God's will, the law of the universe, 
had been insulted and broken by sin. The only just retribution was the suffering 
of an endless death. The aaamantine sanctities, the fatal necessities of God's 
government, made forgiveness impossible. Thus all men were lost, to be the prey 
of bkckness and fire, and the undying worm, through the remediless ages of 
eternity. 

"But then God had pity on the souls He had made, and Himself came to 
the rescue. In the person of Christ He came into the world as a man, and freely 
took upon Himself the infinite debt of man's sins ; by his death upon the cross 
expiated all offences, satisfied the clahns of offended justice, vindicated the inex- 
pressible sacredness of the law, and, at the same tinie, opened a way by which a 
lull and free reconciliation was extended to all. When the blood of Jesus flowed 
over the cross it purchased the ransom of every sinner : as Jerome says, • it 

* quenched the flaming sword at the entrance of Paradise.* ITie weary multitude 
of captives rose from their fiery beds of torture, shook off the fetters and stains of 
the pit, and made the cope of heaven snowy with their white-winged ascent. 
That prison-house of the devil and his angels should b^ used no more to confine 
the guilty souls of men. Their guilt was all washed away in the blood of the 
Lamb. Their spirits, without exception, should follow to the ri^ht hand of the 
Father, in the way marked out by the ascending Redeemer." This is the first form 
of Universalism, the form in wliich it was held by several of the Fathers, in the 
earlier ages of the Church, and by the pioneers of that doctrine in modern times. 
St. Cyril sajs, ' Christ went into the under world alone, but came out with a huge 

• host, leaving the devil there utterly alone.* It is a necessary result of a con- 
sistent development of the creed of the Orthodox Church, so called. By the sin 
of one, even Adam, through the working of absolute justice, hell became" the por- 
tion of all, irrespective of any virtue or fault of theirs ; so, by the voluntary sacri- 
fice, the infinite atonement of one, even Christ, through the unspeakable mercy of 
God, salvation was effected for all, irrespective of any virtue or fault of theirs. 
One member of the scheme is the exact counterpoise of the other : one doctrine 
cries out for and necessitates the other. Those who accept the commonly-received 
dogmas of original sin, total depravity, and universal condemnation entailed upon 
all men in lineal descent from Adam, and the dogmas of the Trinity, the Incarna- 
tion, and the Vicarious Atonement, are bound, by all the constructions of logic, and 
all the ch&ms of consistency also, to accept the scheme of salvation just set forth ; 
namely, that the death of Christ secured the deliverance of all, uiicouditionally.* 

It is not, however, the custom of theologians to study the claims of ccmsistency, 
or to pursue their doctrines to a logical issue ; and those who are consistent and 
logical in their acceptance and application of the theories of the Churches, are 
usually denounced as the worst of heretics and unbelievers. Of course no attempt 
is ever made to show why or wherein those who diverge from what is called ortho- 
doxy in this matter are wrong — and even orthodoxy itself is at war with itself upon 
many points connected with tne doctrine of the Atonement. So that iu regard to 
this " most vital part of the system of salvation," nn enquirer is left by the very 
men who pretend to guide him in the difficulty that he knows not whioli guide to 
follow. 

{To be continued,) 

* Prospective Review, No. xxxvili. pp. 2, 3. 
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THIS TOPIC OP THE WEEK. 

There oannot be a doubt iu any mind regarding our choice of the subject 
for our '* Topic of the Week :" there is but one which will command atten- 
tion, and, indeed, the natural feelings of indignation which have risen in all 
minds, render it impossible to speak upon other than of the dastardly con- 
duct of those who commanded the American ship of war, when laying in 
wait for, and making their descent upon the British Mail steamer — The Trent. 
Englishmen have been deeply moved by the news, but it is not merely an 
English question. Every European, especially those who have studied the 
modem history <X civilisation, feels indignant with the government of the 
United States for issuing instructions broad enough, even colorably, to justify 
their officers in pursuing such a course of outrage and insult. They know 
that if such proceedings are commended by a legitimate government there 
will be nothing left but for the bully and the coward, first . to make and then 
to administer international laws. It is felt that the outrage is directed 
against the polity of Europe, and must be thus resented. It may be th«t 
the cousins of the Bulls' Bun racers, intended only to slap us upon the cheek, 
but, as when a drunken braM^ler goes at midnight to pour forth the torrent of 
his abuse at the door of some one with whom he is offended, he annoys and 
breaks the rest of all the neighbours, so the ginsling heroes of the San Jacinto 
could not employ force against the Trent without offering a gross insult to, 
and positively assaulting, the whole community of European nations. 
Strictly speaking, the act of the American captain was piratical. It finds no 
justification in the laws of nations, and if it is to be admitted as tolerable, 
then good by to the. security of commerce and the honour of a national flag. 
This is perceived by all the European statesmen. They may not care about 
our honour, but they cannot avoid caring for the principle which has been 
assailed ; hence the emotion in Paris and elsewhere. So that if any war 
arises out of the event it is pretty certain that the leading nations of Europe 
will stand staunchly by our side. 

But if Frenchmen and Spaniards, if Germans and Russians feel it, what 

roust we feel who are the descendants of Drake and Blake, of Harry the 

Pifth, Cromwell, and a whole host of valiant men, who gave time, wealth, 

and life itself, as the purchase price of our national honour and 

Vol, VI. New Sehdes, Vol. II 2 B 
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freedom ? Language altogether fails to convey any true idea of the depth 
and nature of our emotions. It is to be read ou mens' faces, but cannot be 
expressed. The pain, too, is rendered more acute by the fact that it was 
Americans j^l^o opfeye^ us the infulft. Had th^ t>een A|rifa|^s orMexicans, 
had they boeii Cbiilese qr R«ssianS| we iho0d npt hay^ felt it, so acutely, 
because we do not expect such good behaviour from the untaught, as from 
those who are annually enriched by all our treasures of thought and culture. 
That our children — our petted and instructed descendants— should i»isbe- 
bava is the soie point. 

Moreover, it is all the more painful when we remember that the men were 
but coming over to speak for themselves, in relation to the great struggle 
and its prospects, Why should the Court of Washingtou fegr their speaking? 
They were sent upon a mission which all honest men must respect, and if the 
Northerps had felt perfectly secure of their owb eause they wo«dd rathar have 
lent them a 8hip> in which to cross the Atlantic, than have seiaed th«n from 
our steamer. 

And the cowardly nature of the action galls us. Had the Trent been 
armed the American Of^tain would have carefully given her a wide berth. 
They who make their descents upon unarmed villages are the first to fBi^t 
,^ainst advancing againi^t a well defended city. We hppe thatmt some fotiica 
time one of our gun boats may be fortunate enough to oome to dose qnayt^rs 
with this braggart captain and his frigate, for we caunot doubt thai iimy 
who could fire round shot and shell upon a mail steamer would «pee^y ear- 
render if attacked by a smaller vessel, deeently armed and maimed, 

Sotpe Qf our contemporaries are busy diicuss^g the question, Why do 
the Northern States desire to drag us into the quarrel — to Ua^msLWU ufW 
us? It needs not much discussion. The fact is, that thdy are even moge 
galled by our looking at them in their fEolures tiian they are by the Mhues 
themselves. When ther^ i^ a quarrel going on in a house, th^ who «e 
engaged most are far more annoyed by one neighbour looking in at the wm- 
dow tl^an by fifty strangera doing the same. Mea do not lUe to eut a poor 
%ure in the prei^ence of those who know them* This causes the Nffi^em 
States to feel to hate us, because we are the witnesses of their diame. They 
cannot conquer the Southern States, so they turn round to insult ua« It is 
as when two boys have been fighting without ^th» gaining the vi6t<»y, wui 
then one of them turus to kick a man who stands by — he will do something 
''plucky" in order to save his reputation. And it may be that the North- 
erners would be glad to have a brush with England, because iu that ease Ante 
would be a show of reason for consenting Ui lei the Southttra Sti^s 90. 
They could then plead that had it not been for the treaeheiy of £kiglaad Sie 
Union would have been restored. But if we are to be involv^ in the 
straggle it muBt be for some better purpose than to serve as the eats' paw 
for the heroes of Bulls* Eun — to be used merely in order to drag than 
out of a diffioultv. 

But, curiously enough, some of our papers have oontained artkiles in 
which the question is asked, if there be not some law upon ike aubjest to 
justify the course which has been pursued. There is no such law, bo suoh 
justification. The government at Washington has positively lepudiatod the 
only theory which would have furnished even the shadow of an argumeBi in 
favour of the outrage. The exercise of what is called the jrig^t of search pre- 
supposes that two nations are at war. With all their ingenuity and effirontoy 
pot even the Americans would argue for their right to overitiiul Teiaels in a 
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tiflw of peaee, so that even tbemselves confess tbat, to justify tlie searck 6r 
seiBuie, under even the most farourable circumstances, two' nations must be 
at war. But, as the matter now stands, they will not admit tbat two nations 
are at war-^ihey do not admit the belligerent ri^bt of the Southern States. 
Their declaration is, that the present struggle Ues between " rebels ** and 
loyalists, between " vile conspirators " and true citizens ; in fact; that it is a 
vile rebellion, not a war between two equal nations. Thus, so far as the 
international law books are concerned, there can be no appeal to them. Why 
refer to Vattel when there is no actual war ? Obviously there can be no talk 
abont the rigbt of search until it be acknowledged by the Government of 
Washington that there are belligerent nations. It cannot be conceded to 
tliem to deny the lact, and still to act as if they had admitted it. 

From the first hour it was known in England that "the Southern ports 
were to be blockaded, we consented to the measure, rath«r by way of showing 
our good feeling than because of accepting it as being in accordance with the 
known law of nations. Had we chosen to have done so, we could have pro- 
te^ed against the blockade, and thus have hampered the authorities at Wash- 
ington ; we did not set up the plea of right, lest it might be misconstnied, 
but unhappily the statesmen of the North are not endowed with those nobler 
se&sabilities which enable men fairly to appreciate generosity or self-sacrifice. 
Hiey have no s^se of honour, at least not of that finer quabty which enables 
those of the Old Dominion to serve and be served, without making great 
pfofeasions or stump speeches. They knew that we did not insist upon 
having our due, they were aware that we abstained iVom demanding that free 
acoess to American ports which is conceded by treaties, and from which they 
had no proper blockade to exclude us, and they concluded that our conduct 
most be aseribed to the low feeling of fear. Being themselves incapable of 
generosity, they cannot conceive that any other nation can be generous. 
Trained to make something by every movement, they imagine that the same 
feeling actuates others. Thus all our acts of kindness, all our quiet conces* 
gfons, have proved to be but pearls cast before swine ; so that there is nothing 
left for us but this, to deal out that measure of punishment which cannot 
eitiier be misconceived or diverted from its purpose. 

It may happen,' however, that the cute Northerners, seeking only to gain 
their ends, and caring nothing about the morality of the question, will insist 
that the two captured men are rebels ; that, although there be no war, they 
are justified in reclaiming their own subjects from the deck of any ship. Of 
coarse, unless there be a war, as already stated, they have no right to enter 
any ship ; and if there be a rebellion, then directly any of their subjects enters 
the ship of another power, as a political refugee, he cannot be recovered until 
the government upon whose protection he has cast himself consents to his 
restoration. The United States has distinctly recognised that fact on former 
occasions. When the surrender of Kossuth was so loudly demanded from 
Turkey, the Washington Government resisted, and when a number of the 
Hiingariaiis had entered an American vessel, was it not immediately admitted 
by Austria that she dared not follow them, and could not even demand their 
surrender? It is not long since England was upon the brink of war with 
Franee upon this very subject ; and the question then was, not whether poli- 
iltiX refrigees, rebds as th^ are called, should be given np when claimed, but 
whether they should be tried in our courts and then surrendered. England 
unanimously resolved that under no circumstances would it give up men who 
were onl;y mtagei with |K)litical offences — ^not even if they had conspired 
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against the life of a foreign power. And shall we concede the still larger 
power to America to'stop our ships and take out such persons as she chooses ? 
Have we sunk so low as to be guilty of granting to those who bully us what 
was refused to a respectable neighbour ? If the poor trembling slave comes 
to our ships and takes shelter, he cannot be surrendered, and that which^ we 
hold to be good law for the black slave and the civilised European we shall 
still maintain in relation to the Southerners. 

Evidently if the seized men were *' rebels/' they could not be legally 
seized without violating that right of hospitality which we have aco^^ to 
all political wanderers ; and the Americans could not have touched us upon 
a sorer point. Directly the men came under our flag they were as much 
under our protection as if they had been landed in the London Docks, and 
the insult ofifered to England in taking them from the '' Trent " would have 
been np greater if the men had been seized in Eegeut Street, and borne away 
on bosuni nn American steamer. 

To lis it appears perfectly clear that the whole transaction was premedi- 
tated in spirit if not in its actual details, and it does but add one more to the 
numerous insults which from time to time have been offered us by the same 
parties. But the hour of reckoning is not far off. As a rule, and for many 
years past, the Northerns have abused, misrepresented, and threatened us. 
Every charge which egotistically infatuated and dirty minds could conceive 
they have preferred against us. Their press has been a sink of foul iniquity, 
into which the bitterness of a bktant million was poured, with the intent of 
goading us into actions which must have compromised our dignity, and ren- 
dered us the servants of their purposes. Their politicians, who could not 
otherwise succeed, have invariably adopted the plan of vituperating the 
English Nation ; every article written in reply to their abuse served as a god- 
send to the knavish editors, for it sent up the sale of their paper, and that 
waa. all they desired. Having no character to lose, they had nothing to fear, 
bui^Keyerything to hope from the war of words and the exchange of abuse, 
llbey %dulged the native malignity of their natures to their heart's content, 
bid^tJi^pily, without either exasperating us or tempting us to go deeply into 
their schemes. We understood their position too weU to become their tools. 
Some nations probably believed what they said, but only those who either 
desired us to suffer^ or who never care to enquire for the truth. 

It may be, however, that as a nation we have lost some portion of the 
respect we formerly had from persons upon the Continent, and -have lost it 
through what these rabid writers have said, or insinuated, against us. But 
do what we can the results cannot be changed. The matter is not to be 
mended by recrimination, for the men who thus indidge have neither honour, 
morality, nor justice in them. Slugs will crawl over roses, and leave some 
portion of their slime behind. And they who are jealous of the successes of 
others, cannot avoid doing their little all towards destroying more than they 
could create. They cannot love their competitors, so they are sure to malign 
them. He who has fought through difficulties to a position of command, is 
always prepared for hearing the cry of those who have failed, and is equally 
prepared to hear their curses. Nor can he enter the lists to contend against 
them. He who fights a sweep is sure to get plenty of soot in with his vic- 
tory. We knew this, and carefully avoided entering into the lists with those 
who malign us, and we knew, also, that the very nature of their attacks 
carried their own antidote. The jealousy of their hearts was so clearly shown 
in the composition, that few persons could have needed any explanation of 
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tbe attack. They hate us because we have so completely succeeded, and in 
the very fields where they had predicted our failure. In 1812 they were mad 
enough to suppose th©y had ruined us, and when the war with Russia had 
commenced, they fancied that we must be beaten, because of their resolving 
that none of their citizens should take arms upon our side. This, however, 
was very fortunate, for, with Bull's Run before us, we consider ourselves for- 
tunate in not having enlisted them. . 

They indulged in vain boasts of how speedily they could sweep us from 
the seas ; how readily they could destroy our reputation among the nations. 
This is 'the ordinary resource of those who are weak, for they endeavour to 
make up in words for what they are deficient in deeds. But at their threats 
we only laughed, for, knowing their impotence and our own strength, their 
folly reminded us of the unfortuate ass on the railway, that kicked the ad- 
vancing express engine and was crushed to death for his folly. 

But, now that they have abandoned mere bullying, and have been foolish 
enough to commit the overt act of seizing us by the beard, to smite us before 
the world, we dare not any longer tolerate their conduct, and if, in punishing 
them for the recent insult, we remember also the accumulated wrongs and 
indignities they have offered, it will not be harshly remembered against us. 
We can afford to forgive much, because we are strong, but when it becomes 
our painful duty to punish, the work must be effectually done. There is no 
use in half-measures, for we are bound not only to resent the insult, but also 
to give the Americans such a lesson as will qualify them hereafter for entering 
the society of nations without the danger of disgracing the confederacy. 

We do not, however, disguise the fact that our task is a painful one. War 
is always a terrible evil, and it is even more evil when they wlio drew milk 
from the same breasts stand face to face instead of shoulder to shoulder. 
Even the African savages do not care to kill and eat their own relatives. But 
national duty knows nothing of blood-relationships. It has happened that a 
Brutus has been called upon to condemn his own son, and the world applauds 
him for his heroism in doing it. And now that we are called upon to inflict 
punishment upon our own kith and kin, the crime and cause being theirs, 
the remorse cannot be with ourselves. We shall suffer enough, but it were 
better to endure a millionfold more than tamely to endure the agony which 
such an outrage invariably creates. Being at the head of modern nations, 
we must be content to pay the usual price of greatness, while defending noble 
principles which uninjured we received and uninjured we must hand down to 
posterity. Nor need we fear that in doing this we shall have any other 
enemy. Doubtless the Northern Statesmen have ims^ined that could they 
once get England involved in a war France would enter the lists against her. 
In that they will find themselves bitterly deceived. The Emperor of France, 
even if he desired it, which we do not believe, cannot afford a war with Eng- 
land. He will not stand up to justify an insult which reacts against himself, 
neither has he any interests to promote by joining the Northerners. If we 
go to war, then it is certain that cotton wiU be set free and the French will 
rejoice — they will not fight to stop the supplies they so much need. Thus, 
having no fear upon that score, all our power can be given to the defence of 
our invaded rights. We have to prove that our flag still rules upon the sea, 
and we can prove it. As at Inkermann our Soldiers proved that the heroism 
of our ancestors unabated flows in our veins, so in the coming conflict our 
Seamen and Soldiers will not fail to defend our privileges and to maintain 
our old renown, P. W. P. 
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CHABACTEaiSTICS OF THE BBFOBMATION.— XLIX. 

FOOTHOLDS OP PHIESTCBAFT. 

We have said that the Eeformation of the sixteenth century was false to the 
principle upon wliich it was based ; nor is the proof of this prppositioa 
difficult. Our readers who have gone with us through the series of articles, 
in which we have sought to lay bare the sources of that Beformation, and, in 
so doing, to estimate correctly the true characteristics of the movement, will 
have seen that it came as the aggregate result of the reawakening of the 
human intellect and conscience from the long sleep of ages — ^that mankind 
found it necessary to rise up in rebellion against the spiritufd thraldom which 
the Church had forced upon them, in order that way and scope might be found 
for their intellectual and moral progress. The authority of the, Church — 
that spiritual despotism which had reigned so long, had to be questioned ; and 
this could only be logically and effectually done by the assertion of the 
right of private judgment — the authority of the individual reason. There 
is, in fact, no logical standpoint between submission to authority and abso- 
lute free enquiry. But the Eeformation sought to find such a standpoint, 
and instead of asserting the right of free enquiry, sought to set up a new 
authority in the place of the old ; and while it asked the right of privaite 
judgment for the Reformers themselves, as against the old Church; denied 
the same right to other persons, as against them and the Church established 
by them. In addition to this, it got itself wedded to certain theological 
systems which its supporters, most inconsistently, asked the very men whom 
it had set free from the older despotism slavishly to submit to. 

It is indeed more from the desire to form a correct estimate of the move- 
ment, than by way of blame, that we call attention to these things ; iox$ in 
truth, it perhaps could hardly have been otherwise. It ia an undeniable faet 
that men cannot travel all at once to the full possession of perfect freedom, 
but only by degrees, and by a process often iUogical and inconsistent. And 
it is but just to admit that the assertion of authority made by the Beformers 
grew out of the circumstances of their time ; what is to be deplored is, that 
priestly parties and partizans have sought to take advantage of what was a 
necessity in that age, and to make it appear to be a necessity for all the agea. 
The Eeformers appealed from the authority of the Church to the authority of 
the Eible, and as a necessary consequence of that appeal essayed to establish 
the dogma of the literal plenary inspiration of the books, which ther thmn- 
selves (of their own judgment be it remembered) accepted as canomcal and 
true. However arrogant, presumptuous, or even dishonest this may appear, 
judged by the light of three additional centuries, simple jastico demands that 
we should ask whether there was anything to justify them in this ; and we 
think it must be admitted that there was sufficient cai\se, if not to justify, at 
least to explain such a course on their parts. 

There is nothing perhaps which we have more frequently urged in these 
articles, or, we think, more completely proved, than that the Eeformation was 
the outcome of causes in operation throughout the centuries preceding it ; 
and we find that when viewed theologically, the same thing is true of iL lis 
theology, if not borrowed from, was prefigured and anticipated by, many of 
the writers of the fifteenth century. Of these John Wessel was one, and the 
most celehrated. Of him Luther said : " If I had read Wessel sooner my 
** adversaries would have presumed to say that 1 had borrowed my whote 
" doctrine from him." Years before the time of Luther, Wessel had written: 
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" All Smptnre is a coimeeted whole, whose serial parts must be inspired by 
** the Holy Spirit, and therefore true i for the whole caB&ot be tni6 if ev^n 
** the smallest part be false. . . . The Udy Scripture cannot be taken to 
** pieces, for aU Scripture forms a necessarily connected whole, so that not 
"' even the smallest occasional statement therein can be false." After the 
manner of theologians in general^ this is sufficiently dogmatic, although it 
may be doubts whether it is very convincing. However, there was here 
the full and broad assertion of the doctrine of the plenary inspiration of the 
Smptures, which became the very foundation stone of the Protestant creed 
established by the Eeformation. This doctrine was seized and held with the 
utmost tenacity by the Eeformers ; and absurd as it must appear to all calm 
unprejudiced thinkm^ on the subject, we yet believe that it was a necessity of 
the position in which the early preachers of the Beformation found them- 
selves. In this necessity lies the explanation or justification of their course 
in this matter. 

In combating the Catholic Church, the Eeformers were opposing an 
authority, whose foundations were deeply rooted in the minds of men. The 
strength of the old Church lav in this, that she could say, and in saying so, 
command the belief of thouscmds — " I speak in the name of the Most High ; 
•* God Himself speaks by the mouth of my priests.*' How vain then to 
oppose, unless the opponents also could claim to speak with the authority and 
in the name of Gk)d. What was a poor monk Luther, or anyone else, to do 
in the way of potting down the Church if he spoke with less authority, or 
unless he could appeal from himself to God in the matter ? We believe, 
thereforCi that Dr. UUmann does not go a whit beyond the simple truth, 
when he says that the opponents of the Catholic Church were forced to hold 
with the utmost strictness the doctrine of the inspiration of Scripture, for 
they were compelled to array against the tradition and authority of the 
Church, some palpable and apparently solid foundation for what they taught 
in opposition thereto. '• In the peculiar and mighty struggle of that age," 
continues the same writer, "then: position was made only firm and impreg- 
" nable by the Biblical expression of Revelation being acknowledged to be 
" absolutely perfect, every single word regarded as substantially the Word 
" of God, and incapable of improvement, and the inspiration of all Holy 
" S6ripture, both as to matter and form, decidedly maintained." Here, then, 
we have, to say the least of it, a reasonable explanation of the course taken 
by the Reformers in this respect ; and can, even while deploring the results 
arising out of their action, acquit them of blame in regard thereto. They* 
doubtless, believed it if we cannot ; they had a reason for believing and 
teaching it, which those who, in these days, repeat their fallacies and appeal to 
the» weaknesses, but know not how to imitate their courage and strength, do 
not possess. 

Even theologians themselves have been fain to confess that " the doctrine 
'^ of inspiration has been pushed to an untenable extreme throughout the 
"whole Protestant theology." * Yes ! untenable enough, truly. The idea 
of book revelations, in its mildest form, is sufficiently opposed to reason ; for 
to Suppose that the Allwise would be so unjust and so foolish as to seek to 
make known His Will to man through a medium so capable of distortion^ 
so imperfect, vague, and indefinite, as human language would be, even if all 
the worid spoke the same tongue, and so utterly useless as it is to all but 
those who speak and read the particular language in which the revelation is 

♦ tJUmann, ii, p. 419. . 
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made, is an absurdity that will not stand the test of a moments' free thought. 
And when we think of the length to which it is carried in .the tracts and 
treatises of our " religious" literature, and in the weekly sermonising of 
pulpit orators, we can only wonder and grieve that men could go so far on 
the road of folly, and hare consented so thoroughly to abandon reason at the 
bidding of the priest. But although untenable in the face of reason, this doc- 
trine has laid firm hold on the superstition and unreason which men have 
been led into in the name of religion, and accept in the place and stead 
thereof. Because the majority of men are not reasoners it still maintains its 
place among orthodox " religious truths." # 

In order to understand how it is this doctrine has held its own so long, 
we must bear in mind that it is a very common mistake amongst men to 
confound opinions and facts, the theories of speculative thinkers with the 
verities of Nature. . A Ptolemy declares that the sun moves round the earth, 
and for many hundred years the rest of men accept the statement as one of 
the facts of the Universe. A Mallhus declares that the human race is too 
prolific, straightway it is declared that poor men should not marry. A 
Chalmers propounds the doctrine that the robbery of the many by the few is 
necessary to the well-being of society, and forthwith it is believed that a 
landed aristocracy is a dispensation of Providence. All the sciences bear 
witness in their histories to this same human weakness. In every department 
of human thought and inquiry we find proof of the same thing. Within the 
rangie of the physical sciences we find men for centuries striving to fit the 
facts to the theories, rather than seeking to find the true theory which fitted 
the facts. When any one discovered a fact which seemed to set the theory 
at naught, " philosophers " and "wise men '* gathered round to debate upon 
the new discovery ; and if, after all their endeavours, it obstinately refused to 
fit, the conclusion they came to was, that it was so much the worse for the 
fact — "the theory couldn't be wrong." And so, if in its results it were not so 
sad a record, the history of past humanity would be ludicrous in the extreme. 
As it is, devils may laugh, but the angels weep ; the evil-minded may find 
much to ridicule, but the good man can only be affected unto tears. 

In every department of human thought this has been but too true ; but 
nowhere has this principle obtained the same prevalence, kept the same firm 
hold, or existed so long, as in the realm of theology. Theories have niled 
there unchecked by reasoning of any sort. Not only did they not fit the 
facts, but were completely opposed to them. Men are even now in the habit 
of repeating, Sunday after Sunday, from pulpits and in churches and chapels, 
things which, in the hearts of them, they disbelieve, which, as reasonable 
beings, they are compelled to disavow. For instance, we have, in the character 
of the theological God, one clear proof, among the many which might be 
cited, of how readilymen allow the bold lie of Priestcraft to override their reason, 
and set at naught their better judgnaent ; for there are but few among men 
who really, in the hearts of them, believe God to be what theology teaches He 
is. In these views, to which we have alluded as taught by priests, and accepted 
by men, regarding the Bible, we have, also, another case in point. This 
theory, that the Bible is of God, and that in it we have His written Word, is 
assumed to be a fact, in spite of everything which tells against it ; and what- 
ever evidence is discovered in opposition to the theory is denounced as false ; 
fof the cry is, the theory cannot be false. 

In the theology of the Reformation, then, we find that which gave firm 
footholds to Priestcraft, in spite of all that was done to overthrow the spiritual 
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despotism of the elder time. We have soaght, on this occasion, to indicate 
only one, but that the most important, of these. With his foot planted on 
the Bible, the priest is still strong amongst us, and, as an authorized expounder 
of the Word and Will of God, claims our submissive reverence for hie teaching 
and his office. But, more than that, he uses the Bible as his armoury, from 
whence to strengthen his other theological positions; positions rendered 
strong, in the iirsi instance, by having formed part of the Eeformation Creed. 
At some of these, we have still to look ; and we draw our readers' attention 
the more closely to this subject, because it is the duty of the Religious 
Beformer, in the^e days, to shew, as it is well for all to learn, that Protestant- 
ism is not religious perfection; and that Luther, and the rest — great and 
good men as some of them were, however far many of their followers have 
diverged from their model — did not exhaust the religious possibilities of 
humanity, and but imperfectly begun a work which has yet to be carried on 
towards perfection. JAS. L. GOODING. 




OUT OF THE CLOUD; 

OUj AN ENGLISH RECTOR IN SEARCH OV A CREED. 

A TALE; BY P. W. P. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

LONDON INTERIORS : — THE TAP OP THE " THREE JOLLY BUTCHERS." 

" Well, uncle, now tbat we have visited the Galleries, Museums, Public 
Buildings, Theatres, and so many other places, that I cannot even run over 
their names, I hope that you will never find it in your heart to write as you 
did before, ' that we let you go back to the country before you had seen half 
the Ixindon sights.' I believe that you, and your friend, Mr. Lester, have 
seen all that is to be seen, and I'm sure, if you had not been up, I should 
never have seen half so much." 

This was said in a half-playful tone by a very noble4ooking youth, of 
about eighteen, to Barrington, who, as he now stood, was a grave-lookmg 
senior, with all the marks, in dress, bearing, and person, pf a well-feathered 
gentleman-farmer, but who did not seem inclined to acknowledge the truth of 
his companion's remarks. Por some time he stood looking, now across the 
Park at the Palace, then his gaze glanced away to the towers of the old 
Abbey, and, anon, he turned round to take another look at the Wellington 
Monument. He preserved an uneasy silence, which the youth could not avoid 
perceiving, so he at once stated his conviction that his uncle was still 
unsatisfied, and asked. Was there any thing he knew of that he would like to 
visit? Thus appealed to, he turned his kindly face upon the youth, and said, 

" Charles, I confess that, with my friend, Lester, I have bored you a 
great deal, and I feel very much indebted for the kind manner in which you 
have endeavoured to gratify our whim for seeing everything worth seeing in 
* Modem Babylon,* as Lester persists in calling it ; but, my boy, you have 
not shewn me what I most want to see. All that you identify with the lions 
of London you have shewn, but I want to see the interiors of the dens in 
which the many live, and the places in which they find amusement. Let us 
visit the^ homes and haunts of the lowest classes, and I shall be satisfied/' 
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Ghades now looked Mtonishedi but his micle coatiniiedi ''The &et is thai, 
thai lift Mitumn we had a sort of misstonaxy agent in our ooiinty, who iriated 
many terrible stories of ' low life, as it is to 1^ seen in the back streets aad 
alleys,' which I believed to be untrue. And yet he had sueh an air of 
tratbf ulness about him, he spoke so earnestly, and was so ready to answer all 
my questions, that, although several times I was about to denounce him as an 
impostor, the words died away upon my lips, and I resolved that the next 
time I visited town I would go and see for myself if there were such places, 
and persons, and seenes, as he represented. Now, Charles, that is what I 
want to do, and Lester wishes to accompany me. I hare heard a great deal' 
for and against the man's honesty. One of our members declared that there 
is no truth in the stories, whereas the bishop fears, as he said, * that the 
account is but too sadly true,' and I should like to judge for myself." 

Charles looked the very picture of despair, and it was quite certain that 
he was incapable of doing what was desired. He could not guide his uncte 
through the dens, neither was he acquainted with any one who could. He 
knew every place of fashionable resort in the metropolis, knew every street 
and square of any note ; but the lower world of London was as little known 
to him as the tops of the Andes, or the forests of Brazil. The thought had 
occasionally occurred to his mind, that the long rows of small houses were 
inhabited, that the courts and alleys were populated, and that their occupants 
must have some places of recreation which, in various particulars, must differ 
widelyfrom those with which he was familiar, still the thought of exploring them 
had never dawned upon his mind ; but now that his unde had intimated his 
desire to visit them, he felt a considerable degree of shame at his ignorance. 
For a time he hesitated, but, seeing a Police Serjeant approach, he seemed at 
once to have obtained a clear perception of the course to bepmrsued. Leaving 
Barrington and Lester, and stepping up to the officer, he, in a few words, 
conveyed the idea of what he stood in need of. " Uncle, and friend, from the 
countiy, desire to visit the dens and hells of London — ^a guide required, who, 
for a consideration, would undertake to shew them all.'* These words were 
distinctly heard by Barrington, who added, " Yes, Charles, and mind that we 
don't care so much about the price, so long as we can get to see the places." 

A better man than the Sergeant could not have been selected to adtise upon 
this delicate point, for, as it happened, he had a brother named Bdter, who 
had been many years "in the force," one who, as he said, was " fly to every 
move," who cotdd " patter all the slang," who knew the " queerest kens,'* 
and who would take any gentleman into, and bring him out of, the " gammiest 
cribs in London," without a hair of his head being injured. Arrange- 
ments were made for this so-much-to-be-desired individual presenting himself at 
their residence in Gower Street sometime during the evening. At eight he 
was announced, and Barrington, with Lester, was soon plunged deep into 
the mysteries of London life, as known to a retired police officer. 

This man, in various ways, was a most extraordinary looking person. In 
dress he reminded you of the soldier who has just quitted the service, and 
mounted a suit of second-hand, fresh from Monmouth Street ; his clothes 
were tolerably good, but evidently they were not made for him, and none of the 
garments harmonised with the others, or with the gait and manner of the 
wearer. He looked more like a soldier badly made up in disguise than any^ 
thing else, and the wonder was, however he had mixed so i^eely, as he had 
done, in the lowest company^ without being suspected. But a uttle experi* 
ence served to i$how that when in the presence of those he wished to deceive^ 
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li» eottld cast ofi all hia ftiifiiieas, and oould pllty any pari wiik ike most 

Kfect ease and finish. His eyes were small, gray, and restless ; he was ever 
tang at you, and yet not intently ; he seemed to see everything, and yet it was 
only by means of side glances that he immediately mastered the detuls of 
every pkce he entered. But, looking him full in the face, it was impossible 
to avoid < the oonolusion that he was either a tldef-catcher or a thief. There 
was a low canning about that face which could not be dwelt upon without 
pain, and when it was lit up with smiles, as he told oi the adroit means be 
had adopted, in order to attain his ends in the capture of some one against 
whom he held a warrant, it was perfectly impossible to hear and see without 
feeling a sense of loathing. Still he was the man of whom good use 
ooidd be made, and before the conference ended, for a consideration, he was 
engaged to pilot the two through all the ** cribs" and ''kens" which abound 
in the metropolis. 

Just as he was about to leave. Belter asked Barnngton what clothes he 
intended to wear. This question remained unanswered, and, perceiving that 
he was not exactly understood, he observed, " There is just two ways of 
goin' to see them places; you can go just as you is now, dressed up like 
gentlemen, but then, in that case, yon may as well stop at home, for. it's 
obtain you won't see nothin'. Directly we goes in the chaps will sar, 
' Here's two swells and a bobby!' they'll be down on us like one o'clook, 
and there's nothin' you'll see but just the crib itself, and that won't be worth 
the trouble. The other way is to go in other toggery, so that they'll not 
know we is any more than they. If they don't suspect what we are, then 
we shall see all there is to be seen ; and now I shall leave it to you, gentle- 
men, to say in which way we is to go." 

Barnngton, and Lester especially, was startled at this, for, as the latter 
afterwards remarked, in the whole course of his life he was never diBgnisedi 
except at Christmas, or other mumming times ; still, however, he saw the 
propriety of adopting the latter course, for then only could he see life as it is 
really lived by the under ten thousand. Here, however, the dilemma arose, 
Where could the garments for a full disguise be obtained ? Bnt the difficulty 
was soon swept away, for the guide oould supply all that would be required. 
He had furnished many " gents" who went upon the same mission, and could 
fit them out lor all the places they would have to visit, " except," said he, in 
an undertone, eyeing dosely the capon-lined form of Barriugton, *' that we 
shall have to slit the backs of some of the waistcoats to make them serve icx 
the stouter g^tleman." It was arranged that on the following evening the 
first visit should be paid, which, however, would necessarily be brief, because 
of other engagements. 

That visit was to be to the tap of the " Three Jolly Batchers," where, as 
the guide declared, ** there would be nothin' perticuler, except seein' what a 
tap was ; and it would be a very easy way for gentlemen to begin, as know 
nothin' of how the workies does it." 

After threading their way through several streets lying near the Strand^ 
they stood before the '' Three Jolly Butchers," and it was at once observed 
that, as the guide had said, there was nothing jremarkable in the external 
appearance of the house. He declared that there were hundreds of houses in 
which the same might be seen as within this, and his only leasons for select- 
ing it were that he had frequently been therci and that it was certain a oooh 
pany would be assembled. The door was soon pushed back, and the three 
made theiv way to the end of a long gloomy passage^ whieh was filled with 
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odours not pleasant to those who were at all familiar with '' real" tobacco and 
*' mild havannahs." At length they entered the tap-room, took their seats in a 
comer, and the guide, with the voice and in the tone of a navigator, ordered 
•* a pot 0* stout, and some ginger in it.'* 

It required the flight of some moments before the visitors could 
thoroughly survey the clingy apartment. There was a dull haze, half com- 
pound^ of smoke, half of fog ; for even had smoking been prohibited, it 
was evident there would still have been a haze. It was natural to the apart- 
ment, and might perhaps have arisen from the fact, that the room having seen 
better days was ashamed of being seen. It was long — about thirty-eight 
feet — ^but not wide in proportion, being not more than twenty feet across.- 
Its height did not exceed twelve feet, and there were two gas-burners depen- 
dent from the cross-beams. The ceiling was well coated with a black crust, 
which indicated that it had not been whitewashed for many years past. Barring- 
ton and Lester gave it as their opinion that it never had been, but Belter 
directed their attention to a part where some eager scribe had written 
" Hookey Valker,** with the end of a stick. This had broken through the 
black crust, and revealed the dingy white beneath ; which, however, was 
rapidly being buried again beneath the prevailing blackness. Whether the 
floor had ever been scrubbed since it was laid down it was impossible to dis- 
cover ; if it had it must have been in the days of Walters, tiie first of the 
three who had made their fortunes in the place. But, although unaccustomed 
to soap and water it was roughly swept and treated with a coat of sawdust. 

Lester looked anxiously around in order to complete a mental inventory 
of the furniture and decorations. Was not this, he asked of himself, the 
room in which many scores of human beings assembled to take their 
pleasure ?" and does not pleasure within doors necessarily involve the idea of 
ornamentation and comfort? — what comfort, what pleasure could be had 
here? 

Belter, who seemed to understand what was passing in Lester's mind, 
observed that — 

" The people are lively enough who come here. They all seems to enjoy 
theirselves. And for the matter o' that I have had some fine fun here. You 
know their aint no theives or gals allowed in the place ; they are all working 
chaps, and sometimes they make up a regular fine party, and when the drink 
is goin' they don't see the dingy look of the place. I believe if the landlord 
was to clean it out many of his old customers would clean out with it." 

Lester looked incredulous, and was astonished when Belter informed him 
that, to his knowledge, three men had made their fortunes out of that room, 
fof; as he imagined, they should have done something to it in order to testify 
their gratitude. The reader will smile at his simplicity, knowing that the 
rule of the world is to spend money over that which is doubtful, and to take 
no heed of that which is certain. There is a neat parlour in the " Three 
Jolly Butchers," over the decoration and comfort of which more is spent eveiy 
year, than in any twenty years is spent over the tap r^om, and that although 
not above one-twentieth of the receipts come out of the said parlour. The 
reason of this anomaly will eventually appear. 

Everything in the tap was heavy and substantial. Belter declared that 
** the chaps as cx)me liere don't care for showy things, and won't be particular 
about using 'em gingerly." The benches were all fastened to the floor, and 
the heavy poker was chained to the grate, " to prevent their beiiTg used in a 
shindy,'^ There was nothing loose in the room save a large wooden ooal- 
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scuttle, a ditto salt cellar — the salt in which was the roughest and dirtiest- 
looking condiment ever known by that name, and a large gridiron which was 
alternately used for fish and flesh. Tip, the carpenter, stood waiting 
patiently and good-humouredly, with his beef steak cut from the shin, until 
Jem, the chaunter, had done his " two sodgers." 

The tables stretched along the length of the room were elegantly carved. 
Hundreds of initials were there. Just where Lester was sitting there were 
two letters, S. M., newly carved. They were the product of the skill of 
Samuel Mallet, who whiled away the odd half-hour, while his companion was 
away pawning a few tools, upon tiie proceeds of which they intended to make 
themselves merry. Man is man in the tap-room as well as upon the pyra- 
mids ; some achieve their immortality by carving their initials upon the head 
of Athor, in the temples of Aboo Simboul, and others by carving them upon 
the lop of the " Three Jolly Butchers' " tap-room table. Taste guides all, 
and opportunity finds the place for carving. 

We should, however, be unfaithful to onr readers were we to omit mentioning 
the fact that, although, generally speaking, it was bare, there was one ornament 
in the den. Over the fireplace was a large black-board, upon which a curious 
specimen of wood-engraving was pasted, the wliich was quite as badly engraved 
as it was drawn. One day, when the landlord was wandering through the 
Strand, he observed the said engraTing hanging in a window ; it was that of 
a long and thin teetotaller, who was very lovingly hugging an iron pump. 
The unhappy artist had probably intended it to be passed oif as /i eomic 
sketch ; but, although it was a failure, Boniface was delighted, and, as it cost 
only threepence, he made the investment. V^hether it was out. of hatred to 
those who drink cold water, whether it proceeded from his desire to promote 
the artistic tastes of his tap-room company, or whether it was only from a 
spirit of waggery, it were difficult to determine ; but he pasted it upon the 
aforesaid black-board, just above the never-absent line, " Pay on delivery," 
so that all who entered were compelled to look upon the intended satire. 
Lester mo^ed forward to inspect it somewhat closely, when an old hanger-on 
in the room whispered — 

'* Bead that 'ere at the bottom, just read that." 

Lester, by placing his face nearly close to it, was able to make out the 
following words, writ in pencil — 

" When all your tin is gone and spent, 
And you've not a mag for bread or rent, 
From ' The JoUy Butchers,' with bleeding mng. 
They'll shoot you out, the pump to hug." 

" All true, I can swear to that," said the same thin and haggard old man, 
and in a thin piping tone, which indicated want of bread, of home, and every 
creature comfort. Then looking at Lester, he whined out, " Can you lend 
me twopence till to-morrow ? " The money was advanced rather too easily, 
as Belter believed ; for he interposed — 

" You have got that pint, but don't try it on again till that's cleared oif, 
for you ain't goin' to suck us in so easy as you think for." 

The three visitors were more intent upon observing the company than 
the room itself ; and, although it was not possible distinctly to make out the 
appearance of all who were in it, there were some who may be easily sketdied. 
When they entered, two cabbies were -busy with an elegant game, called 
^' shove ha'-penny." Some lines^ about an inch and a half apart, are cut 
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^ ike tabk« one above the other, pFOoeeding from ike and $ and the um 
of the player ia to push with his hand three half-pence into each diyiaion, ao 
that the coins do not touch the lines. Whoever does this in sJil the divisions 
first, wins the game. The cabbies played on quietly miough until just the 
end of the game, when a noisy dispute arose as to whether a eertain hfdfpenay 
did or did not touch a eertain line. One protested that it " warat not aneer the 
lina/' while the other declared that it was " bang on the line." ' As usual, the 
gentlemen of the company wa» eaUed upon to decide the knot^ question, bat 
wtthout any practical effect. The first who .e]iamined gave it as his belief 
that " the mag ** was cm the line, upon which the opposite cabby suggested 
that he had better go home and borrow his *' grandmother's specterkels afore 
he looked at anotl^r mag." The next decided that it did not touch the 
hm^ whereupon he was informed that *' a cove as '11 go about to say that 
that 'ere mag is not right over the line ain't no gentleman." This seemed to 
influence the company considerably, for several now gave it as their opinion 
that the coin did really touch. When our party was. appealed to. Belter 
suggested that it would be best to toss up, and thus decide it ; a proposal 
which was generally approved, and adopted. 

This 'rshove-ha'-penny " question had created no little stir among the 
company, which numbered about thirty. Everybody was talking^ and, witli- 
out any real row, there was general confusion. Presently a stentariau voiee 
shouted, " Ckdet for a song;" and Belter, nudging Banrington, said, '' Now 
we shall have it-^that's Brummagem Bill, the drover, and he oan't sing at 
all." Bill was not of that eonviction, although ready enough to confess that 
" in attempten to permote the general harmony, a chap cotddn't do bo mone 
tlian his best/^ What was deficient in one way, he made up in another i he 
ladced sweetness, but made it up in power; there was no flexibility, but that 
was compensated for by the rolling of his eyes, and waving of his hands ; 
and, before he had got 4ialf through his song, it was evident that a noisier 
and less musieal man could not be found in the metropolis. The oompany, 
without knowing it, were great philosophers ; they adopted the wise eouiae 
of tolerating the infliction, for Bill was an ugly customer to meddle with; 
but there was a manifest sense of relief when he reached the end of his long 
ditty, whidi related to some green willows, an old bank, and a " most bvely 
fsir." He was immensely satisfied, and, as Belter remarked, *^Now that he's 
sung his song, he'll drink hisself blind drunk ;" which seemed to be true, for 
he loudly called for another pint, and prepared himself to make a night of it. 

At one table two drovers were seated, and dirtier specimens of humanity 
it were hard, if not impossible, to find. It is possible that at some remote 
period they might have oeen washed, but certainly not within the pastjtwelve 
months, and only they who were liberally endowed with faith could believe 
them to have been thoroughly cleansed at all ever since leaving the laps of 
their mothers. These men were busily employed discussing the " condition 
of England ** question, in which they evidently took great interest. One oi 
them bawled out, somewhat lustily, 

" WeU, it doesnt matter fbr that at all. I sav as how Old Bngland is 
a goin' down the hill. Things aint as they used to oe, and there's no tellin* 
What's goln* to happen.'* 

The other seemed to be somewhat more of a patriot^ for he would not 
H^tee that the country was hastening to ruin ; on the eontritry he atgued that 
tldngs **was fi lookm' up--'special Short Horns mi Devons^ Udes and 
taflpw,** 
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Thus oontradicteid on his darling proposition, ike first speaker, stO} wxf^ 
markedly raising )iis voice, protested tkat tkere was '' no use in a man's 
shnttin' his eyes to the fact that the best days for EngiisWen wa^ vhien the 
heastes was druy to market in a Christian way, not paeked up in boxes to be 
shoyed along the rails as they are now." 

This was his stronghold, and for a time h^ argued as if he had been the 
leading member of* the Society for Preventing Cruelty to Animals. Qi«ite 
forgetAil of the heavy-knobbed stick and the rade method (^ driving in the 
days of Ohl Smithfield, he dwelt most feelingly upon the, " sin of i^owdin' 
poor beastes into trucks so closely that they can't stir nor breathe." And 
from the '* fact that this is done " be deduced his conclusion that " England 
is a goin' down the hill." 

Close by where the three visitors sat, there were two men, far gone in 
liquor, who were busily discussing certain religious problems. They were 
well up in the contents of a well-known newspaper, in which racing and 
religious news are brought into pretty close contact. The Editor, desirous of 
compensating for the large amount c^ space devoted to the interests of hla- 
gnaihdism, is particularly careful in scenting out heresy. A man vaay mske 
Ighting the busiaeiss of his life, and be applauded, but if he happens to dpiibt 
the eorrectness of the redemption theory, he is denounced in language whioh 
will not admit of any parallel for its bitterness and vulgarity. Tl^ Editor 
scalps 'all those who differ from him upon religious dogmas, but»tben,.he 
makes up for it by blessing all who have nothing to do with any form of se- 
ligion. In the ethics and dogmatism of this paper these worthies were w^ 
read, and hence it was that they employed themselves diseusaing the question. 
What becomes of the souls of those soldiers who fall in battle ? There was 
something horribly disgusting in the style in which they argued this point ; 
both of them were far gone in liquor, but, through familiahty with the usual 
language of the theological schools, they were so well up in the set phrases 
that even in the moments of their absolute drunkenness these were the 
sentences which most commonly escaped their lips. They now spake of hea- 
ven and hell with perfect composure, for both of them being children of grace, 
or Calvinists, th^ could have no fear regarding the future. 

Lest^ was so thoroughly disgusted by their speech that, much to the 
astonishment of Belter, he motioned to leave, when the latter qmetly observed, 

** The fun hasn't begun yet, and as to that rdigious talk, it's nothin' to 
what yon may hear every day in the tap-*rooms. TWe's more talk about it 
in these places than elsewhere, and when a missionary comes in, as^here 
sometimes is, you'll he» better sermons here than are to be heard in church." 

At this moment one of the two disputants fell forward upon the floor, 
helplessly drunk, and the other, having attended to the neckcloth and head 
of his fallen companion, coolly ordered another pint, and then went on talking 
to himself about the Sin of Infidelity and the marvellous decrees of Providdnoe. 

As a rare event in this place a woman had entered the room ; she had come 
in unnoticed by our party, and had taken her stand in front of a man who was 
sitting alone. She bore all the marks of poverty battling with a sense of 
decency. Her dothes were dean but all worn and faded, her countenance 
wore the aspect of patient grief, and there was so much of mental agony in 
her voice tlutt its first sound mads Harrington start in alarm. The man 
befiae whom she had planted herself seemed to be a daily labourer, but a sot. 
^ His face was one of the most r^pulsivo the two friends had ever gazed upon, not 
viUanous but selfish, sottish, cmd stony odd. He sat, pipe and pint m hand| 
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with aU the starched majesty of Victoria theatricals, and appearing neither 
to see nor hear the woman who was pleading for a little mo&ey. She was his 
wife, the mother of his four children, one of whom was laying at home ill, and 
she was here in order to coax him to give her the means of buviug arrowroot 
and other necessaries, but he heeded her not. In a low voice — ^in a mere 
whisper, but like that of the dying, painfully distinct and sharp — she 
pleaded, " Oh, John, don*t keep me here before all these men, do give me 
something to get what the doctor has ordered for little Willie." There was 
a pause of two or three minutes, but the man heeded her not, and again she 
spake. " Willie is so bad and I am afraid to be away long I do, dear John, 
do give me a shilling ! " Still no answer, no notice of her presence. " John 
dear, don't be angry at my coming here. I wouldn't have come but I was 
afraid of losing Willie through his not having what the doctor said he must 
have. Do give me a shilling, there's a dear !" The pot boy entered the room, 
and the man spake« "Fill this pint!" and at the same time put silver into tlie 
boy's hand. W^hen he returned, the wife said, *' Give me^the change," and tlie 
boy looked inquiringly at the man, who merely said, " Give it here ! " and 
then having put it into his pocket, he resumed his hold of the pipe with one 
hand and the pint with the other. Lester grew alternately pale and red, and it 
was evidently his desire to interfere, but Belter prevented him by whispering, 
" If you do he'll half-kill her to-night when he gets home." The warning 
had the desired effect, but still the big tears stood in his eyes. It Was his 
first view of Hfa in a tap«room, and was so mueli darker than he had anticipated; 
that ht felt eompielely overcome. We never saw him so deeply afteeted, and 
yaty ais Bdter remarked, this was nothing to "what he would see if he were in t1»e 
mmd of visiting all the cribs and kens of Lonnoui" Presently, when his strange 
sickly condition had passed away, he turned, and said, " Barrington, I am 
ashamed of what we have been doing down in Crosswood, all busy raising 
money for the benighted Africans, just as though we had no benighted Eng- 
lish ai home." But his remarks were cut short by observing the woman in 
tears moving towards the door. " Let us go," he said, "for I should like 
to speak to her." 

The three reached the street : and the woman it was gold that glit- 
tered in her hand, the gift of the Crosswood Hector, and for a time it rendered 
her speechless. When they turned their faces toward Gower Street, Belter 
observed, " I'm afraid the gentleman will be killin' somebody with kindness, 
and he'll want all the gold in the Bank to serve the turn of all who are in 
her condition." 



*^* The coDtiuuation of the I^ecture — "Theories of the Atoncmcut" — is unavoidably 
postpoued, bat we shall ii^sert an additional portion next week. It will be, of course, con- 
cluded in the present volume. 
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THE WOELDLY SOCIETY. 

The man wlio hopes to exhaust the wonders of London in a month — sup- 
posing him to be a thinker— finds, at its close, that he has only had time to 
examine a small portion of its outer wrappages, but has not plunged beiicath 
the surface to see and know it as it really is. Lester and Barringt'on spent 
several days in visiting the wretched lan^s and alleys wherein so niany human 
beings manage to lengthen out a miserable existence, and their evenings were 
devoted to visiting the low public houses, arid mtisic rooms, iii which the 
wretched inhabitants of those poor districts are in the habit of obtaining some 
measure of relief from their sufferings. The conclusions forced upon them 
by what they witnessed and heard, were not favourable to the existing systems 
of either Church or State. Lester was bold enough. to declaie that, had cir- 
cumstances compelled him to live in such places, he should feej himself not 
merely justified, but positively bound to make wair uppn society at lai*ge^-he 
marvelled, too, not that the people gave way so freely to passion atid lust, 
but that, having no teachers, they avoided so many sources of sin and shame. 
Upon the question of teachers, however, he obtained new light. 

On one occasion, having entered into conversation with a working man, 
they were informed that there woiild^" soon be an explosion; things are not 
to go on long as they have done;" and when they enquired upon what he 
based his hopes of a change, it turned out that a new, sect had come into 
existence, whose leader was sure to overturn the present order of things. 
Naturally anxious to obtain light upon this point, they pursued their inquiries, 
and discovered that a gentleman named Willow had founded a society known 
as the Anti-Beligionists, whose theory and form of faith was summed up in 
the words, '* Care only for the things of this world, and avoid all thought 
about an Hereafter." The man went on to describe how earnestly the gen- 
Vdi, VI. New Sbrieb. Vol. II 2C 
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tlexnan was working, how anxious he was to bring in all classes and condi- 
tions of men, and closed with stating that Mr. Willow was to deliver a lecture 
that evening upon the advantages of his system. For a time Lester looked 
at the speller as doubting his seriousness — doubting if he were not speaking 
in fun, but, finding that he was in earnest, he asked, 

" Do you mean to say that this gentleman has founded a society in order 
to have men taught to look after the things of this life ? ** 

" Yes, Sir," answered the man ; " and I think it was pretty near time it 
was done. Ever since I was a boy I have heard nothing, neither in Cl^urch 
nor Chapel, but that I was to keep the fiitui'e world constantly before my 
mind, and the fact is, believing what they said, I was always crying and 
praying, so that by doing what I was advised 1 never got on in this world." 

" That is to »ay,** observed ' Lester, " you devoted too much time to the 
subject ; but I cannot see how that can justify you in wholly ceasing to care 
about it. Music is good, but it is not good for men to devote all their time 
to it. It is good in autumn to provide for the coming winter» but not good 
to do nothing else, for in that case we should perish. There is a medium in 
all things, which it seems to me you are now avoiding, quite as distinctly as 
you avoided it before. But surely your new teacher must be insane." 

" Insane, Sir ! Not he, indeed," indignantly ejaculated the man. " In- 
sane, indeed. Well, that beats all. Insane I No, he knows what he is about 
weU enough I'll warrant, as, to their cost, the priests will soon discover." 

<' Don't be vexed at my remark, my good man," said Lester, in a sort of 
apologetic tone, *' for I did not desire to give offence. Only it struck me as 
strange that a man could think it necessary in this nineteenth century to teach 
the doctrine of Worldliness. It appears to me that there is less thought now 
about a future life than ever there was ; men are hurrying to get rich ; they 
give time, strength, and intellect to win prosperity in the present, and never 
pause to consider that other states of bemg must follow this. In the Cru- 
sading and Beforming ages such a doctrine was necessary, but not now* Nor 
can I imagine anything more ridiculous than for a man to turn out into the 
streets of London to preach the importance of attending to the comforts of 
this present life, when, as we all know, that is what men are akeady bent 
upon. It is like carrying coals to Newcastle, or advising Englishmen to love 
good Christmas feeding. What could be more ridiculous than for a Beformer 
to go into the City, and, posting himself upon Comhill, or in front of the 
Exchange, there to hold forth to the busy merchants upon the folly of wasting 
their time thinking about another life — upon the high importance of paying 
more attention to their prosperity, ease, and comfort in this life ? Would 
they not deem him mad ; or, at least, that he had returned in some marvellous 
manner from the dead, with whom he must have passed, at least, two hun- 
dred years, without obtcdning any knowledge of the recent history of the 
counti^ P As reasonable men they could not consider it possible for any oid^ 
to blunder so enormously as to suspect them of not thinkmg enough of the 
present life. And they are but fair specimens of the migority of modem 
Englishmen-^their heaven is success, and their torment consists in not tnic- 
ceeding." 

*'Xes»" said the man, " but the parsons don't preach it; they are con- 
stantly going on against it." 

'' And what else would you have them do ?" enquired Lester. *' Is the 
system so good for your class P Do you find that masters are made better 
by ceasing to think of another life ? Or is not this the Iruth, that the more 
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care they have for getting on in this world the less thought they have for the 
working millions who, as instruments, are in their employ ? They do not 
stand in need of any teaching which will loosen their faith in the deeper litws 
of life, but require to have the fact kept constantly before their minds that 
there is a future wherein the memory of the injustice done in the present will 
be the worst hell it is possible to conceive. That man is no friend to the 
working classes who would preach the doctrine of Worldliness. The middle 
and upper classes would be far more unjust than they now are if all the in- 
citements to virtue, and the terrors awakened by vice, associated with thoughts 
of another life, were destroyed. And you, as a working man, should be the 
last to boast of success in such teaching." 

" Well, as for that, Sir, all I knows is this, that, for a master, give me 
the man as doesn't go to Church or Chapel. Them religious people are 
terrible hard to deal with. They seem to think that all they give at Chapel 
must be ground out df their servants at home. I had a religious master once, 
and he nearly killed me with work. Do what I would he was never satisfied, 
and when he found out that I burned a little gas late at night, to read some 
books on geology, he went on about it as if I was a going to ruin him by my 
extraivagance, and myself by enquiring inta subjects not good for my precious 
soul. Give me, for a master, a man who doesn't go to either Church or 
Chapel, but who has got a feeling for his men." 

"Tou are unfair in speaking thus, for," said Lester, "I'm sure you can 
name some who go either to Church or Chapel who are as good masters as 
the beat of those who do not attend any place of worship. The fact is, that 
a man is neither made a good master by attending nor destroyed by keeping 
away. But you fasten upon the worst specimens of those who go and the 
beat of those who do not, and then compare them^ as if such a course were 
perfectly fair ; and what is worse, even, you confound not going to Church 
with disbelief in another world, whereas you seem to think that they who go 
to worship must believe in a future." 

"Ana — ^pardon my bluntness, Sir — in doing that I only imitate my 
superiors." 

" Very likely, very likely," replied Lester; "but depend upon it that the 
majority of those who go to Church do not heartily believe in a future life ; 
if they did, in any noble sense, they could not bve the lives they live, nor 
could they wink at the iniquity which they so freely tolerate. They believe 
themselves to be believers, but, as with many who imagine that they have 
ceased to believe in ghosts, and who find out their mistake when left alone on 
a stormy night in a creaky old house, so these parties need but the oppor- 
tunity to render the fact manifest that they have not the belief they had 
imagmed. I regret that it is so ; for when men cease to believe in a future — 
dase to care whether there be a future or no, they are far more liable to fall 
into those errors of heart and action which create misery for themselves and 
others." 

"tH not deny, Sir," said the man, "that what you say sounds very 
reasonable, but I should like you to hear Mr. Willow, and then judge for 
vourself. People often tell us that we ought not to be led by what he says, 
but then we can't believe them, for they utter things about him which we 
know to be untrue. And the Christian preachers tell us that, he is only doing 
it for a living, but we can't help seeing that he is cleverer than they are, and 
that, if he were to go into the Church, he would do better than they do. 
Por, poor speakers as they are, they get double the income he gets, and have 
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not lialf the work to do ; so that, if he be a rogue, he is rogueing himself. 
But go and hear, and then contradict him. Let us working men have a 
chance of learning where the truth is." 

" We will attend," said Lester, " but certainly not to discuss. I confess, 
indeed, that I should like to see and hear the man, who, in an age of greed 
like this, conceives it necessary to methodise and teach the doctrine of pure 
WorldUness." 

The arrangements for attending the meeting were made between Ijester 
and Barrington, who were not disposed to accept the assistance of their new 
acquaintance. At the time named, they found their way to the hall, which 
was dirty, small, and awfully poverty-stricken- in appearance. A coflfee-robm 
was connected with it, in which sat a number of working men^ not many of 
whom had any cure either for pleanliness of person, or neatness of dress. 
They were smoking, and playing draughts — there was a considerable amount 
of noise in the place ; and, altogether, the whole aspect of the room, and its 
occupants, was painfully depressing. It was eight o'clock, yet the lecturer had 
not arrived, neither had the audience ; but the latter soon gatheired in, and, 
by half-past eight, Mr. Willow was upon his legs, expounding and justifying 
the glorious doctrines of Worldliness. 

The personal appearance of this new light was not attractive or 
commanding. He was of middle height, rather slim in person, and evidently 
very nervons and touchy. His voice sounded unpleasantly, and, when he 
spoke, there was a monotony in his tone, which argued powerfully against 
the theory of his earnestness. It was evident that he conceived himself to 
be a very important person, who, as yet, t^as not properly appreciated by an 
ignorant world. The style of his composition was French, both in its glitter 
and its lack of force. He aimed rather at picking ofif the warders with the rifle, 
than at knocking down the tower with cannon-balls. There was devemess 
in his method of attacking men with whom he did not agree. Like the boa 
constrictor, he covered with saliva all that he wished to swallow. It was his 
aim to satisfy his audience that he was particularly careful not to fail in 
rendering ample justice to his opponents, but, at the same time, no'man conld 
be more unjust ; for, in the midst of his praise, he invariably insinuated some 
censure, some condemnation, which — as, at heart, he intended— completely 
destroyed the effect that, outwardly, he seemed desirous of producing. 

The lecture itself was cold and powerless, and the audience seemed rather 
to try to like it, than really to feel pleased with what was said. It was evident 
that they gave the speaker credit for more power and wisdom than he possessed. 
They understood only in part ; but some of his terse passages gready pleased 
them. The subject was Worldliness, and its superiority oyer all systems which 
involved thought about Deity and a future life. Whether the listeners cared 
much about a future it were hard to tell; probably not, for their present con- 
dition of life was not particularly attractive. All they seemed to need were 
Food and Rest. The beauty of the world, the marvels of art, the grandeur of 
human history, they knew nothing of; all they thought, or could think, about, 
was how to meet the wants of the coniing morrow, so that the discpurse was quite 
thrown away. Not a man among them had ever been greatly troubled about 
the absurd popular theories of heaven and hell, so that there was Uttle fear 
of fear coercing them into habits of abstract tliinking. One thing^ however, 
was evident, that here was no hope of finding the true Reformer, The 'whole 
affair proved the want of a Reformer ; for, if such an one were to come, then 
such men as this would be as soon forgotten, as the leaves which fall frbin the 
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oak in autumn. The two friends were incapable of sitting the lecture out; 
but, unlike others, they left the place with noiseless step, musing upon the 
strange fact, that stump oratory, with all its wordiness and hollowness of 
heart, seems to have become a British institution, out of which strange issues 
must come. 

"And what think you of this new light — this great leader of freethought P 
May I not ask what you think of this New Moses ? " 

" I would fain believe him honest," said Lester, " for it is particularly 
painful to be compelled to speak of a man in his position as being doubtful, 
but then I can only do so by believing him to be utterly incompetent to form a 
sound opinion upon those subjects of which he treats. If I justify him upon 
the moral side then I must repudiate him on the intellectual. He is self- 
deceived, and thus succeeds in deceiving others ; but his intellectual power 
is small, and his range of reading has been limited. He has a smattering of 
many books, but the knowledge of none. I should say that he never reads a 
book through. His object in reading is not that of promoting the growth of 
his own mind, it is not that he may thoroughly master the subject upon 
which it treats, but simply that he may find pretty and telling sentences 
which may be licked into a new form, and woven into his speeches. I was 
forcibly struck as he was proceeding by the number of old phrases to which 
he had given, a new dress." 

" I am tohl that he is celebrated for that," interposed Barrington, " and 
in his writings it is rather amusing to notice how frequently he quotes sentences 
from books which suit his purpose, but which were never intended by the 
author to be understood in the sense he gives them. He must have a nice 
book of cuttings from the scrap columns of the Weeklies which he uses up 
when he is building his books and speeches." 

" That may be forgiven when we remember that the plan enables him to 
supply better sentences than he has the power to create. And I suppose we 
must forgive him for his egotism and his defective power as a reasoner. He 
seems to believe himself to be a discoverer, for he speaks as if he had under- 
taken to teach a system that was previously unknown — just as if worldliness 
and carelessness about the future had been unknown to the ancients, and 
unpractised by modern nations. But what struck me most painfully, in his 
address, was his abominable prevarication, his unblushing Jesuitism, and his 
positive self-contradiction." 

" That, Lester, is assuming him to be wise in such matters. What you 
would call proof of his prevarication I should speak of as evidence of his 
want of perception — he is no more conscious of his evasions, than is the 
child who explains why it did a certain thing, by saying, * because I did.' 
As to, his Jesuitism, depend upon it, he is not aware of whiCt he does. Aim- 
ing at getting money and applause from the millions, he, by a natural 
instinct, perceives, and then adopts such methods as are calculated to gain 
his ends. And as to his self-contradictions, they are so obviously the conse- 
quence of his ignorance, both of logic and facts, that it would be wrong to 
ascribe them either to his badness of heart or to his having a settled purpose 
to deceive his hearers. I believe him to be thoroughly honest. The fact is, that 
in these dislocated times, finding that there is no practical belief in the popu- 
lar theories, and desiring, at least, to know why certain doctrines are to be 
accepted, he has enquired his way and lost himself in a wood ; or, rather, 
he is like those who, when in the maze, imagine themselves to have found the 
jroad out, but who travel round and round without getting any nearer to the 
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point at whick they are aimiiig. He imagines that by denying the fisusts he 
solves the problem. And I was especially amused by his saying that ' the 
standard of religion varies with iicide creeds ; the standard of morality is 
utility/ just as if the idea of what is useful did not vary as much as the 
other. The Epicureans and the Stoics were not agreed about what things 
were useful, for the former would have commended many actions as useful, 
which the latter must have repudiated as pernicious. Just fancy a conven- 
tion of human beings assembled together to settle the details of the morality 
question, and having to measure all the actions under the utility standard. 
The drinkers and smokers, the dancers and singers, the hydropaths and homseo- 
paths, the allopaths and the expectants, the artists and manufacturers, poets 
and critics, the law-makers and policemen, in fact, the press, platform, and 
pulpits, with all the various classes, would be at war with each other, for 
every one of thepi would undertake to maintain the utUity of some method, 
system, or form of action, whose usefulness would be repudiated by all the 
rest. There is as much difficulty in finding out what is the really useful, as in 
discovering the true religion. We fancy that to be good for us which proves 
in the end to be injurious. Formerly men were bled eveiy spring and fall, 
for they believed in its utility. Now we refuse to be bled, because of knowing 
the injury it inflicts. Probably he woidd cite this as proving the correetness 
of his theory, for he is hardly capable of perceiving how ridiculous is the 
position of a man who sets up utility as a standard of morality, and leaves 
us without any means of determining the utility of. things." 

"I was annoyed," said Lester, ''by bis confounding theology with 
religion, for the gulf between these two is quite as wide as is that between 
governments as they are now constituted, and the better systems conceived 
of by intelligent men ; it is as wide as the gulf between our love of the 
beautiful, and some particular school of art. There is a Turner war now 
raging in the painter ranks, but who would think of identifying the Pre- 
Eaphaelites with art itself; or of denouncing the beautiful itself, because men 
diflfer, not only about how it shall be reproduced in painting, poetry, or 
statuary, but upon the fundamental question, 'What are the constituent 
elements of beauty ? ' In one part of his discourse, he observed that * The 
histories of all ages, and the bitter experience of mankind, prove the 
pernicious influence of piety. It seems that a more useful work cannot be 
performed than to sweep away the assumed foundations of all religions.' Is 
it possible to conceive of any statement more prejudicial to truth and justice, 
or more opposed to experience than that ? If he had said that the histoiiea 
of all ages, and the bitter experience of mankind, prove the pernicious effect 
df physic, and that no better service can be rendered to humanity than to 
destroy all faith in its usefulness, the saying would not have been a whit 
more absurd. For, although it be true, and while deploring its melancholy 
truthfulness, I shall not be likely to question its validity, that thousands have 
fallen victims before the relentless pressure of those who were bent upon 
establishing some religious theoiy ; it is none the less true that thousands 
have fallen victims to the folly of medical theorists. The victims were slain 
in different ways, yet still they were slain ; but, both in the religious and 
medical instances, the men acted upon the utility theory this gentleman Beta 
up. They believed their system to be useful, and he, of all men, should net 
denounce them." 

" Well, but, Lester, are you not grateful to him for so freely confessing 
thati ' conside^mg it to be inimi($al to human progress, should the religion of 
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our times be swept away, he would no more think of supplying a new one 
than the people who had just inteiTed the cholera would think of raising a 
plague'?" 

'* There is nothing to be grateful for in that, neither need he have said as 
much, for it must be known to all men, and simply because he knows 
nothing of religion. As I was just now observiug, he confounds religion 
with its antipodes, and cannot distinguish between a religion resting upon the 
soul's emotions and one which is founded upon the creed of the intellect. I 
should as soon expect a Bosjesman to supply us with a new theory of the 
polarisation of light, as that Willow should give mankind a new religion. 
It is not at all in his way, and, in fact, he must abandon his dogmatisn, 
and become a little more attentive to logical rules, as a speculator, ^fore he 
will be able to comprehend and define the first principles of true religion* 
He has neither tears nor reverence^ and without these he cannot make 
headway." 

"But he professed to be particularly humble — he would not even under- 
take to say that there is no God, but only that there is not sufficient evidence 
to prove that a God exists. Was not that a proof of his great moderation?'* 

" Not to my mind ; neither, Barrington, is it to yours. But, banter apart, 
I think there is not in all Europe a more dogmatic or arrogant man. He 
professes humility, but does not exhibit it. Certainly he confesses that he 
does not know the truth regarding many of the most important points he 
touched upon, but then, having made this confession* he practically discarded 
it, for he proceeded to argue just as if he knew all about them ; never a 
Methodist local preacher in the land more absolute and dogmatical than he. 
For instance, did you not notice his saying that it is perfectly useless for men 
to spend their time trying to find out God ? He boasted of always having 
held that the existence of Deity ' is past finding out,' and that he had equally 
held it to be a truth that the time employed upon the investigation might be 
more profitably employed in studying humanity. But, then, again, he said, 
* The Non-Theist takes this ground. He affirms that natural reason has not 
yet attained to Supernatural Being ; he does not deny that it may do so, 
because the capacity of natural reason in the pursuit of evidence of Super- 
natural Being is not yet fixed.' And shortly after he declared that, ' as the 
whole subject is beyond human comprehension, no imaginable order of things 
would serve to prove the existence of a Deity.' Now I cannot understand 
how any intelligent man, accustomed to speak upon a suliject so interesting 
imd solemn, could be thus guilty of dogmatising m the contrary directions. If 
there ' may be a God,' does it not also follow that He ' may be found out^ 
If He has not been, does 'that prove that He will not be ? There were men 
who reviled the earliest ^ star-gazers,' men who argued that they had better 
attend to their wool and com, had better mind the affairs of the city, for the 
stars and their nature could not be found out. Even in the days of Goper> 
mens and Galileo, the same was urged by many very eminent and leanied 
men ; and when they spoke there was far less reason for believing that such 
advances would be made in Astronomy as those with which we are now ac- 
quainted, than there now is for supposing that we shall find out God. May 
it not be that some man is now in the world who will be able to aocomplisn 
that feat ? Who of us, without arrogance, can define the limits beyond which 
httman discoveries cannot be made? When men undertake to deckrethat 
no imaginable order of things ean furnish the proof, or to teach that time 
spent in the search could be better employed, they impertinently assume thcim- 
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"selves to be wise in reiation to a point upon which the best of us know 
nothing. For my own part, I cherish the hope that the day will arrive when 
in this, as in many other matters, there will be no longer a mere convictioii, 
resting upon Hope and Faith, but a certainty, resting upon demonstrated 
foundations ; and that will come through the labours of men who are coDtent 
to inquire under the hope that they may enrich the world with a new troth.'* 

" I do not share your hopes, Lester." ^ ' 

" Well, prhaps not, Barrihgton, but," continued Lester, " I believe you 
will fully coincide with ray feeling against his declaration, that tlie existence 
of misery in the world tends powerfully to prove that there is no God. 
Thousands make that statement with whom we do not feel angry, but it is 
impossible to listen to it coming from the lips of a man who professes to be 
a Reformer without feeling deep indignation. ' 

" Well, I don't know about that, Lester, for the fact is that, as he put it 
in speaking of * The Amazon,* I felt inclined to agree with him. When he 
ask^, * What is the use of a Deity, when He does not interfere to prevent 
such appalling catastrophes? * alth<)ugh annoyed by the iflippahcy of his manner, 
I felt disposed to endorse his matter." 

" Tbu did ! Why, Barrington, surely you have gone through the alphabet 
of the Divine Government ; how, then, could you fall into such an error? " ' 

" Make me to see that it is one, and I'll confess it." 

" That is not difficult. ' God must either rule the world by general or 
special laws. If by the latter, then He must be constantly interfering ; and, 
in that case, humanity would never achieve progress, fer it would have no 
freedom. They who have everything done for them soon lose the power of 
doing for themselves. The petted son of a London tradesman perishes 
miserably in the backwoods of America^ where every man has to assist himself. 
He succeed^ who has'the fewest wants, and who has learnt how to depend 
upon his own resources. Thus inaction breeds weakness j the support readily 
given by others, renders us less careful in ourselves. And so it is upon a 
laige scale. The Irish and English nations were equally cursed with bad 
goVerritnehts. The pieople in the former country are constantly crying owt 
about what" they have endured uilder the governmient of oppressors, but they 
ignore the fact that the forking millions' in England were equally oppressed. 
Every wrong' inflicted upon Irishmen has been equally inflicted upon the 
Saxon labourers. Why the diflference between them at the present timet 
Simply because the Irishman has been waiting to have done for him what the 
Englishman has done for himself. The former sat in expectetion ; while the 
latter Worked, fought, and conquered. Now suppose that some good spirit were 
to give Irishmen all they want, what would be their condition ten years hence? 
They would be worse than they are at present, for thiey would care even less 
to provide for the future. This Willow would probably have prevented the 
Irish Famine, which, viewed in all its horrors was most appalling. Yet it 
saved Ireland, and will prove to be the foundation-stone of Irish prosperity. 
It was an evil which, like bitter medicine, is fraught with good. Had; some 
man left for every Irishman a little fortune, he would not have proved so 
great a benefactor to Erin as that famine was. And so it is with all the evils 
which afflict our race. They are consequences of our ignorance, our fool- 
hardiness, or our neglect. Why should Gt>d be called upon to provide for l^e 
consequences of these ? If we are ignorant, why do we remain so ? Why should 
we dare danger in a foolhardy style ? Ana why neglect those precantioAs 
which are known to be essential to our safety? Let us use the resources 
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: already at our disposal, and the measure of human misery will sink to an 
' inappreciable point." ' > 

*' That is to say, Lester, that eyil, and pain, and these great catastrophes, 
are nothing else than efficient means employed, in accordance with definite 
laws, for the purpose of punishing us for neglect of duty, and rousing us to 
the necessity of providing against their repetition." 

" Precisely so« And in this I hold that God acts paternally. No good 
fiither will remove every cause of difficulty from the path of his child ; for, 
knowing that strength comes with victory, he will rather place them in his 
way, and incite him bravely to meet and conquer them." 

" I grant the force of your argument ; still, in presence of the fearful 
catastrophe, it seems to be impossible to avoid feeling that whoso hath the 
power should preserve the unhappy victims." 

." I will agree with you when you can shew me that it would be wise for 
the richest merchants in the city to interfere and save those who are on the 
vei^e of bankruptcy. We know that such interference would ruin thousands, 
for they would be rendered reckless by the sense of a saviour in the hour of 
need. Depend upon it, Barrington, when we look at the facts connected with 
the moral government of the world, we shall find plenty of evidence to prove 
His existence, His wisdom,^ and His goodness ; but WUlow, I fear, has never 
ventured upon going below the mere surface." 



CHARACTERISTICS OF THE REFORMATION.— L. 

CONCLUSIONAL. 

. The Reformation became possible only by the nsscfrtion of the principle of 
Free Inquiry ; but Protestantism, which was the practical outcome of the 
Reformation, was false to this very principle, out of which itself was born. 
Thus, in the Protestant Church, the same old foes to human progress appeared 
with new faces ; again did priestly authority assert itself — again was human 
reason outraged, and a spiritual despotism set up. Protestantism, instead of 
admitting itself to be but a means to an end, sought to establish itself as the 
end; the doctrine of finality was taught with reference to the work done by 
the Reformers, and the impossibility of further progress asserted. And, when 
we remember that this was the position taken with reference to that which, 
on its theological side, was but a reproduction of old errors, we see the 
explanation of the fact that Protestantism, instead of being a means of 
progress, has been an incumbrance in the way of human advancement ; and 
we find, also, in this, the reason why the New Reformation is necessarily a 
work of destruction, as well as of construction. 

Theologically, Protestantism must be looked upon as a retrogression. 
The old Church, at least, allowed for some virtue in human nature, and 
taught that man's salvation was, in a measure, dependant on himself. But 
the theology established by the Reformation taught that man was thoroughly 
and incurably depraved, and that salvation came from God alone — the grace 
of God, and not the deserts of man, ensured salvation. Whence, as a natural 
result, came the dogmas of justification by faith, election, and reprobation; 
> thenoe the Antinomianisms and Calvinisms, and the other theological spectres 
which still squeak and gibber among us, to the sorrow and indignation of all 
thoughtful religious souls. The degradation of the human was, in fact, the 
fundamental principle of the Reformation Creed, and the idea still pervades 
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tlie teaehiiigs of our Ghiirdies, with what evil results we hxfe, cm move tiian 
one occasion, pointed out. Needless is it to repeat here what we have so 
often impressed upon our readers. We shall confine ourselyes, therefore, 
to a few genend considerations connected with thia characteriatio of' the 
Seformation theology. 

To assert the falsity of this doctrine of the innate depravity of hnraaa 
natue, is hat to express a truth supported alike hy the facts of history and 
of daily experience. Do we find men willingly and wilfully disobeying the 
laws of God, and misusing or abusing the fsiculties He has bestowed on 
them, except through ignorance, or firom the force of false teaching P We do 
not ; when men know the Will of God they are ever ready to obey it. Is 
not this proTcd by the progress of Civilisation ? No soon^ has science un- 
lodced the mysteries, removed the film from the eyes of men, and shown 
them how to obey, than they have made its lessons practical. One hnn- 
died years ago men did many things which every one would hesitate to do 
now, and so, as we go farther back into the centuries, we find the same troth 
ever exempMed. . There was a time when good men supported the slave trade, 
looked upon the keeping of slaves as perfectly justifiable ; but a Glarkson and 
a Wilbeiforce, and other good men, found an ever-increasing audience when 
they appealed to the moral sense of men, and placed this matter in its pn^per 
light. There was a time when good men believed that it was improper to 
educate the " lower classes," but no sooner was the falsity of this view dis- 
closed than the opposite belief grew ever more and more widely prevalent. 
The. history of man, in all its bearings, therefore^ teaches us tlus, that the 
doctrine of the innate depravity of man is as gross a libel upon human nature 
as it is upon the character and moral government of God. To the thinking 
man nothing can be more fearful than that week after week thousands of men 
&«isted by organised bodies, should be spreading abroad fidse views of man 
and man's duty. For when men are taught to forget their self-respect, and 
to look upon themselves as beings d^praded past redemption, except by the 
grace of God, what can be expected in the shape of noble aspiratioii or 
worthy action ? That, in spite of such teaching through the past three hun- 
dred years, the world should contain so much of goodness and purity as it 
does, is itself a strong argument in favour of the innate goodness of man- 
kind. 

But intellectually as well as morally man is libelled and degraded by our 
Church theories. At present, except so far as it is exerdsed by the mismble 
scholastic subtilties of theolo^, the intellect of man is left by oar leligioas 
teachers entirely unfed. And with what result P Thi^--4hat the Age is 
becomii^^ more and more an Age of doubt and disbelief, the religious systems 
existent among us no longer satisfy the growing intelligence of the people, 
intellect and intellectual pursuits are divorced from religion, or the comiection 
is kept up only by a refined hypocrisy. Is this as it should be P We, as 
Beligious Eeformers, think not, and part of the New Reformation we seek to 
accomplish is to show that the cultivation of the intellectoal powers is part oi 
every man's religious duty — a duty he owes to God, no less than to himad^ 
inasmuch as the Season of man was given to him by the Greatof in order 
that he might use it. 

Sdence and history, art and literature, all the departniffiats of intelleetaal 
exertion, we would therefore have men pursue, feeling certain that the naoH, 
however it may clash with existing beliefs and systems, most necessarily be 
good. 'Tis true that the God of Science, the God discerned by the . 
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of man, tha God who made tliis Universe, and impressed those laws upon it 
which excite onr wonder no less than our gratitude, is a very different Being 
to the God of theology, the God of our Churches and Chapels ; but no man 
who compares the ideas of the Deity derived from Science with those which 
theologians inculcate, can for a moment doubt which tend most to exalt onr 
conceptions of Divinity. With respect to man, and man's duties, also, the 
Season of man creates a standard far above that of the pulpit. Having 
regard, then, to the theological aspects of the 16th century Reformation, 
and the evil consequences arising from the creeds it estabb'shed, we fed that 
something nobler and better is required. We can no longer remain satisfied 
with systems which ignore the intellect and moral nature of man, or with 
religious teaching which supplies nothing for their development and edn- 
cation. We would make peace between Theology and Science, Reason 
and Eeligion, now at war, and establish a Free Church, where men, while 
learning to respect themselves, may also learn to love and reverence God, 
and obey His Will — ^where God shall not be libelled, and humanity sot 
degraded. 

Our aim in the series of Articles of which this is the last, has been to 
trace the several sources of the Eeformation, and thereby to indicate what 
were the characteristics of a movement which, with all its failings and short- 
comings, was nevertheless the beginning of a new era in the history of hu- 
manity, and set free forces yet operant among us for good. The historical 
aspects of the Age of the Beformation itself, and the chief actors therdn, have 
been as yet unnoticed by us, but will receive our attention hereafter, as op- 
portunity serves. Our object then will be, as it has been, to point a practical 
moral, and learn the lessons which the men and events of which we treat, 
from time to time, have for us in this present ; feeling that the study of th^ 
past is only useful when it enables us, as men, to understand our own powers 
and op|)ortunities better than we otherwise should do, and creates in us the 
desire to put them to a proper and efficient use. While admiring the great- 
ness of the Fast behind us, it behoves us never to forget the claims of the 
Future before us — never to forget that there is yet work for us to do, and 
that our duty is to find that work and do it. 

JAS. L. GOODING. 



MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OP THE SIKHS, 

BY THE LATE CAPTAIN W. MURRAY. 

{Concluded from page Z^%,) 

The Mussulman classes have their peerzadas, who make their rounds 
amongst their mooreeds, or disciples, and receive from them such neeaz, or 
offerings, as they can afford, or may choose to present. Since the decline of 
the Mahometan, and the rise and establishment of the Sikh power, the 
peerzadas have to lanient the loss, in many instances, and the diminution, in 
others, of their village endowments. They still retain, however, a portion of 
the^ lands they held during the reigns of the emperors of Delhi, attached to 
their principal rosas, tombs, or seminaries ; but the rents from them, and the 
trifle given in neeaz, are barely sufficient to maintain themselves and families 
in respecta\»le citcumstances, and to support the khadims, or servitors, in 
constant attendance at the tombs of their saints. 

Every village, independent of the fixed dues to the blacksmith, carpenter, 
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washerman, to choomars, and sweepers, has its mulha, or incidental expenses, 
charged on its cultiyators for what are termed aya, gya, or grain, ghee, &c., 
given to wandering fuqeers, and needy passengers. The Punch, or heads of 
the Tilkges, who supply the mulha, collect it in cash from the villagers twice 
during the year, and it not unfrequently gives rise to altercation and dispute, 
from the real or supposed inclination of the Punch to impose upon them under 
the specious and pious name of charity, much of which -finds its way into the 
collector's own pocket. 

Hindoo and Mussulman fuqeers are found located in and around every 
town and village, and each has his tukeeah or place of abode, to which a few 
beegahs of land are assigned, the gift of the zumeendars, who, in other 
respects, also, take care of the common holy fraternity, that their blessing 
may continue to be upon them. 

The jinsee, or grain lands, are assessed by the kun (appraisement) or the 
butaee (division of the produce in the field) : both are exceptionable. It 
requires a very discerning and experienced man to estimate the quantity in a 
field of standing grain : in some it is over, and in others underrated. The 
butaee is detailed and tedious ; an establishment, also, is required to watch 
the different kulwara, or heaps of grain on the field. Cultivators are apt 
to steal it during the night, and, in stormy and wet weather, mnch of it is 
dami^ed ere it can be housed. It is a common saying, *' Butaee lootaee," or 
butaee is plunder. Some chiefs exact a half of the produce, others, two-fifths, 
and a few, one-fourth. Sugar-cane, cotton, poppy, and indigo, and all the 
lands under the denomination of the zubtee, are assessed at fixed rates, and 
the rent is received in cash. 

In the Sikh States, the lands of most towns and villages arc parcelled out 
into puttees, turufs, or divisions, amongst the Punch, or zumeendars, who 
are answerable for the sirkar's, or ruler's, share. In some, where there are no 
ostensible heads, the lands are held by hulsaiees, or ploughs. Thus if, in a 
village society, there be twenty-five ploughs, and 2500 beegahs, the jinsee 
and zubtee binds are equalized amongst the asamees, or husbandmen, which 
gives a hundred beegahs to each plough, and each asamee pays his own rent, 
much on the principle of a ryotwar settlement. In general, the Punch hold a 
few beegahs, and also the pucbotrali (five per cent) on the nett collections, in 
Inaum. 

The system of assessment by the kun or butaee pleases the agricultural 
community, and the chiefs, who pay their armed retainers and establishments 
every six months in kind, with a small simi in cash, called poshakee, or 
clothing ; it also accords with their internal plan of management. On some 
small estates, with comparatively few followers, it works well, but it is not at 
all adapted to extended territory and great governments. 

The chief sources of oppression on the people, under Sikh rule, emanate, 
1st, from the exaction of the siwaee-juma, or extraordinary imposts, levied in 
cash in every village under the general head of the huq-huboobuuzurbhet, and 
branching out into a variety of names ; 2nd, the inhuman practice of kar-begar, 
or the impress of labour of the inhabitants without recompense ; and, 3rd, 
the violence to which they are exposed from licentious armed dependants, 
quai'tered in the forts and towers which cover the country, and prey on the 
village. 

Every major and minor chief exercises the privilege by prescription of 
taxing trade ; yet the duties, though levied at every ten or twenty miles, are 
light. A practice called hoonda-bara prevails in » the mercantile community. 
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A trader gives over charg« of his caravan of goods to a lumukpootrah, wlio 
engages to convey it, for a stipulated sum, from Jughadree to Umritsur, the 
emporium of the Sikh States, paying aU the duties. The nanukpootrahs, from 
the sanctity which attaches to their persons as the descendants of Nanuk, the 
founder of the Sikh faith, enjoy certain exemptions, and are less subject to 
molestation from custom-house importunity than others. Beeroa, or insurance, 
may be had at a cheap rate from the Nouhureeah merchants to all parts of 
India. Should any grievous or vexatious tax be imposed on the trade by a 
chief, he suffers an alienation of this branch of his revenue, by the route being 
changed through the possessions of another, who has the power to protect, 
and the inclination to encourage, the transit of traffic through his domains. 
Sikh women do not bum with the corpses of their husbands. A single 
exception occurred in 1805, in the town of Boorneah, on the death of the 
chie^ Bae Singh, when his widow made a voluntary sacriBce of herself; 
rejecting a handsome provision in land. There exists no prohibition against 
the suttee. , In all cases they are understood to be willing victims, and much 
real or pretended dissuasion is exercised by the public functionaries, and the 
friends and relations, to divert the miserable creature from her destructive 
intentions. That affection and duty have not always place in this class of 
felo de se, which would explain and extenuate such a deed, and convert the 
offspring of isup^stition into a noble act of self-devotion, is obvious from the 
frequency of suttee, and from the fact that it is not only the favoored wife, 
but a whole host of females, that sometimes are offered up to blaze on the 
pyre of their deceased lord. 



NEWMAN STBEET FBEE CHUBCH SUNDAY LECTURES. 
BY P. W. PERriTT, Ph. D. 

THEO&IBS OF THB ATONEMENT. 

{Continued from p,^^4t.) 
The second great doctrine of Salvation is a modification and limitation of the 
previous one. This theory, like the former, presupposes that a burden of original 
sin and natural depravity, transmitted from the first man, had doomed, and, umess 
prevented in some supernatural manner, would for ever press all souls down to the 
realms of ruin and woe : also that an infinite graciousness in the bosom of the 
Godhead led Christ to offer himself as an expiation for the sins, an atoning sub- 
stitute for the condemnation, of men. But, according to the present view, this 
interference of Christ did not of itself save the lost, it only removed the otber- 
wii&e insuperable bar to forgiveness, and presented to a chosen portion of mai^nd 
the means of experiencing a condition upon the realisation of which, in each indi- 
vidual ease, the certainty of Salvation depends. This scheme grew directly, out of 
the dogma of ^talism which sinks human freedom in divine predestination. God 
having solely of His own will fore-ordained that a certain number of mankind 
shouM be saved, Christ died in order to pay the penalty of their sins, and render 
it possible for them to be forgiven and taken into Heaven without violatinjg the 
awful bonds of Justice. The benefits of the Atonement, therefore, are limited to 
the Elect. ."m>r is this to be regarded as an act of severity; on the contrary, it 
" is an act of unspeakable benevolence. For by the sins of Adam, the whole race 
"of men, without exception, were totally depraved, made hateful to God, and justly 
'' sentenced to unmitigated and eternal damnation. !When, consequently. He devised 
"a plan of redemption by which He could Himself bear^ the guilt and aiiffer the 
/'agony, and pav thie debt of a few, and thus ransom' them from their doom, the 
''reprobates wno were left had no right to complain, but the chosen were la 
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''a monument of disinterested and infinite love; becatise all alike deserred 
''the torture of hell.'' According to this conception, all men heing bv their 
anoestAl act and iidierited nature irretrievably lost, God's arbitrary pleamire 
was tiie caose^ Christ's rolnntary vicarions death was the means, b^ which 
a oertain number were to be saved. Who the individuals composing this 
portion of the raoe shoiUd be, was determined from eternity bejond all contin* 
gencies. The only condition, therefore, upon which any man can be saved, is that 
he is one of those originally predestined to salvation. All the rest are hopelessly 
lost, can do nothing whatever to rescue themselves. The effect of faitl^ and con- 
Vernon, and the new birth, is simply to convince the soul that it i& saved, not of 
itself to save it. That is to say, a regenerating belief and love is not the eili- 
oiaiit eaaae, but is the revealed assurance of salvation, provmg to the soid that 
l(Be]% by the testimony of the Holv Spirit, that it is of the chosen number. That 
is to say again, the experience of a justifying faith is not offered to all, but is 
ooi^bied to the £lect. The preaching of the Gospel is to be extended eveiywhere, 
not for the purpose of saving those who would otherwise be lost, but beomse its 
presentation will awaken in the Elect, and in them alone, that responsive experi- 
ence which will reveal their election to them, and make them sure of it, already 
foretasting it;— though it is thought no one can be saved who is ignorant of the 
Gospel. It is mysteriously ordered that the terms of the covenant shall be 
nreac^iedtoril tlielSect. There are corrected complexities, miracles, absurdities^ 
SnWronght with the whole theory, inseparable from it. The vic^noe it does to 
aaiiiie, to thought^ to love, to morals, its arbitrariness, its mechanicai form, the 
wittuiung exegesis by which alone it can be forced from the Bibks, its honrihie 
partiality and external cruelty, are its sufficient refutation and condenmaticn. 

The third general plan of Salvation we are to consider, differs in several essen- 
tial particulars from tne foregoing one. It affirms the free will of man in opposi- 
tion to a fatal predestination. It declares that the Atonement is sufficient to 
redeem not only a portion of our race, but all who will put themselves in right 
spSritmd relations with it. In a word, while it admits that some will actually be 
lost for ever, it asserts that no one is helplessly doomed to be lost, but that the 
offer of pardon is niade to ever;r soul, and that ^^gij one has power to accept or 
reject it. The sacrifice of the incarnate DeUy vimueated the majestv of the law, 
appeased the wrath of God, and purchased His saving favour towarcu all who, by 
a sound and earnest faith, seize the proffered lustification, throw off all reliance on 
their own works, and present themselves before the throne of mercy, clothed in 
the righteousness and sprinkled with the blood of Christ. Here the appropriation 
oi the merits of Christ, through an orthodox and vivifving faith, is the real cause 
as weU as ilte experimental assurance of salvation. T%is is free to all. The only 
conditions thai are requinte it is in every man's power to fulfil. As the brazen 
serpent was hoisted in the wilderness, and the scorpion-bitten Israelites invited to 
look on it and be healed ; so the crucified God is lifted up, and all men, eveiy where, 
nmd to kneel before him, accept his atonement, and thus enable his righteousness 
to he imputed to them, and their souls to be saved. Dvery one who wiQ, may 
beHeve and be redeemed ; but a great many will not, and so must be sent to never- 
etnibUg pains. The vital condition of salvation, reduced to the simplMt terms, is 
an ap^mpriatittg Mth m the vicarious atonement. All (cHher crimes, though 
stained tlnough with midnight dyes, and heaped up to all the brim of otttrageous 
gtifit, mav be freely foiviven to him who comes heartilv to ci^t the vicarious 
deaih of the Saviour; out he who does not trust in uat, though virtuous and 
gifted as man oan be, must depart into the unappeasable fbes of the fatal jn^- 
meut. ''Why this umntdligible crime of not seemg the atonement happens to be 
** the onlj sin for which there is no atonement, it is impossible to say.^^ Though 
this view of the method, extent, and conditions of redemption is less revdting and 
inerediUe than the other, still it does not seem to us that any person, whose 
mental add moral nature is unprejudiced, heahhv, and enlighteiM^ and who will 
paitieBHt nMLj Hhe suljcct, can possibly accept either of them. The leac^ 
asettiBed doetnites common to them, oat of which they sereraQy spring', aad on 
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which they both rest, are not only unsupported by adequate proofs, but really have 
no eyidence at all, and are absurd in themselves, confounding the broadest (ustinc- 
tions in morals, and subverting the best established principles of natural religion. 

The fourth scheme of Salvation is that which predicates the power of insuring 
souls from hell, solely of the Church. This is the Sacramental theory. It is as- 
sumed that in the state of nature subsequent to the transffression and fall of Adam, 
all men are alienated from God, and by their tiniversu original sin universally 
exposed to damnation ; indeed, the helpless victims of eternal banishment and 
misery. In the fulness of time Christ appeared, and offered himself to suffer in 
their stead to secure their deliverance. His death cancelled the whole sum of 
original sin, and only that, thus taking away the absolute impossibility of salvation, 
and leaving every man in the world free to stand or fall, incur heU or win heaven, 
by his personal merits. Prom that time any person who lived a perfectly holy life 
— 'Whicn no man could find practically possible— thereby securea eternal blessed- 
ness ; but the moment he fell into a single sin, however trivial, he sealed his con- 
demnation ; Christ's sacrifice, as was just said, merely removed the transmitted 
burden of original sin from all mankind, but made no provision for their personal 
sins, so that, practically, all men being voluntary as well as hereditary sinners, 
their condition was as bad as before ; they were surely lost. To meet this state of 
the case the Church, whose priests, it is claimed, are the representatives of Clurist^ 
and whose head, the vicegerent of God on earth, was empowered by the celebration 
of the mass to re-enact, as often as it pleased, the tragedy of the crucifixion. Li 
this service, Christ is supposed literally to be put to death afresh, and the merit o| 
his substitutional sufferings is supposed to be set down to the account Of the 
Church. Furthermore, samts and martyrs, by their constant self-demal, volnntaiy 
Bufferings, ]jenances, and prayers, like Christ, do more eood works than are neces- 
sary for their own salvation, and the balance of merit — ^the works of supererogation 
— is likewise accredited to the Church. In this way a great reserved Aind of 
merits is placed at the disposal of the priests. At their pleasure they can draw 
upon this vicarious treasure, and substitute it in place of the deserved penalties of 
the guilty, and thus absolve them, and effect the salvation of their souls. ML this 
drei^ machinery is in the sole power of the Church. Outside of her pale^ heretics, 
heathen, all ^ke are unalterably doomed to hell.* 

The writer, whose summary of these various theories has been thus far repro- 
duced, presents in a briefer form the outline of the two remaining systems. He 
says : O^ie fifth view of the problem is that no soul is lost or doomed* except so 
far as it is personidly volhntarilv depraved and sinful. And even to that extent, 
and in that sense, it can be called lost only in the present Ufe. Death emanoi- 
nates every sond from every vestige of evil, and ushers it at onco into heaven. 
Tlaa is distinctive modem universalism, and is held by no other Christians. It is 
swiftly disappearing from among its recent earnest advocates, who, as a body, will 
undoubtedly soon exchange its inconsistent and arbitrary conceptions for more 
rational and defensible conclusions. 

The sixth and final scheme of Salvation teaches that by the immutable laws 
the Creator established in and over His works and creatures, a free soul may 
choose good or evil,. truth or falsehood, love or hate^ beneficence or iniquity. 
Just so far and just so long as it jpartakes of the former it is saved ; as it partakes 
of the latter it is lost; that is alienates the favour of God, forfeits so much ef the 
benefits of creation, and of the blessings of being. The conditions and means of 
repentance, reformation, regeneration, are always within its power, the future state, 
bemg but the unincumbered, intensified, experience of the spiritual elements of 
the present, under the same Ihvine constitution and laws. This is the belief of 
the tJnitariansandEestorationists; and it is, as we think, coincident with pure 
Christianity and the truthof Nature. 

Probably it is the belief of thousands who would be shocked were they spoken 
of as being in any sense connected with tJnitarians or Freethinkers. Men form 
opinions upon this subject which they dare not repeat to their fellow-men. There 

* Proipective Bevfew, No. xxxvil^ pp. 3-0. 
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is an immense degree of cowardice in the relifpjous world. Oocasionall;f j^ou meet 
with a very orth^ox man, who startles you with his unorthodox admissions and 
theories. Ion probe him further, and you find that at bottom there is little differ- 
ence between jrourself and him, save in this, that although intellectuaUy freed 
from the despotism of the creed, hejias not set himself free from the theonr which 
demands that respc^ctable men shall conform. They play fast and loose with them- 
selves upon this very point. They believe all. that the Bible contains when it is 
explained in tJieir own fashion, but only in that sense. In no other way can we 
account for the prevailing belief in the Atonement. In no other way can we 
account for the notion that human beings on earth are hated by their Father in 
heaven. 

Hated by God !— hated by the Infinite Source of Good ! They speak about it 
as placidly as about butter and eggs, they discourse about the wrath of God and 
the rise in the pride of bacon in the same breath. It is not for me to iudge them 
harshly, but I fed justified in saving that, to my mind, it seems perfectly ckartbat 
^ley Imve never properly considered the weighty nature of the words they use. 
What curse can fall upon us so blighting and bitter as that of the hate of the mother 
who bore us, of the father who carried us in his arms ? Let the world rise up 
in arms against us, and we can still bear ourselves bravely in the battle, for well we 
know that they at home will fully understand and do us justice. But if they bate 
us — ^bitterly hate and condemn us, who, then, can compensate for so much misery ? 
I could bear any amount of physical or mental pain without giving way, bnt the 
idea that my mother hated me would crush me to the earth. And what of being 
hated by the Infinite One ? There b no theory so damnable as this, for it spr^ios 
a pall over nature and puts a demon face upon God. Fortunately it is but a 
theolo^cal theory, as groundless as it is hateful, and as much at variimce with the 
operations of God in l^ature as it is with the fact of God's power and goodness. 

I arg|ue that its falsity is demonstrable. 'What good man can hate the poor 
and the ignorant P He who hath wisdom is tolerant ; he piirdons more than the 
ignorant man can do; because he perceives how imperfectly men comprehend the 
nature of what they do ; he looks with sorrow rather than hatred upon their con- 
duct. As the experienced man regrets the folly of youth, and feels that it is 
years and experience which they need, so the wise man percciveth that the worst 
of criminals wrongs himself more than he can wrong others. And so with the man 
in power. Who can believe that the commander of an army hates all the private 
soldiers? Baise a man above the possible competition of his fellow-men, and 
you at once remove him out of the sphere of mutual hatred. Thcj only can hate 
who have somewhat to fear. But what hath God to fear from man ? And wliat 
man can have His wisdom ? We do but deceive ourselves to our own injury when 
we speak of Him as hating those whom He hath made. We are but repeating a 
set of words which cannot have any objective facts of which they are to stand as the 
signs. Little minded men can hate each other, but as perfect love casteth out 
fear, so greatness of knowledge and depth of wisdom reudereth hate impossible. 
I look out upon the fair Universe, and reel that as God loves all »o He loves me, 
and that all I have to care about is tliis, that I shall so live as to render it reasonable 
for me not to hate myself. We may act in such a manner as to create that shame 
in ourselves, which will be the father of self-hatred, but of the hatred of God 
there is no kind of danger. 

(To be cotUinued.) 
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NOTICE TO OUR READERS" 

Three years ago we commenced The Pathfinder, promising to continue it for 
two years. At the end of that period it was concluded to continue it yet another 
year, which has now closed, and with it our Joiunal in its present form. When 
we commenced its publication, we hardly hoped to secure the amount of sup- 
port which has been accorded to us, neither were we prepared for taking 
advantage of the assistance of our friends to the extent which their kindness 
indicated we should do. It was clear from the first, that our Journal was 
too small, and various plans were suggested for its enlargement, some of 
which would before this have been earned out, had it not been for the claims 
upon our time and attention connected with preparing the New Hall in 
Newman Street. At present, various causes are in operation to prevent the 
enlargement, and, in fact, it seems impossible fully to realise our plans before 
the Midsummer of 1862. Meanwhile, it was in contemplation to continue 
the Series in its present form ; but the matter having been under considera- 
tion by the Committee, it has been decided to abandon that plan, and in its^ 
place to issue a Series of Lectures, which will fill the void, and cany us over 
to the time when we hope, in an enlarged form, to continue our labours. The 
first set of Lectures will be upon the Immortality of the Soul, and will be 
followed by others upon various Biblical questions, the whole of which will 
bind into one volume. Each number, however, will contain a complete 
lecture, so that in thfs form they will be more convenient for distribution, 
and those of our readers who desire to promote our views, will be able to do 
so more easily than before. This, indeed, we feel is one way in which the 
work we have in hand may be greatly assisted. The work is one which must 
be done — and there are many ways in which it may be carried on. We have 
been prevented hitherto from doing much which will have to be done 
eventually ; and for which we trust time and opportunity will soon be afforded. 
Tor the information of our readers, we take this opportunity of intimating 
that we hope before long to commence the publication of a " Frccthought 
** Commentaiy on *The Bible.' " The plan, already matured, is that of giving 
the authorized text, with the various readings suggested by recently discovered 
MSS., and those suggested by eminent critics. To this will be appended 
notes explanatory and critical ; notes directing attention to other passages 
Vol. VI. NiHr iwRtta, Vol. II S D 
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confirmatory or contradictory, and extracts from tlie ancient classical writings 
which are calculated to shed a light over the passage alluded to. This work 
has been some time in preparation, but haste in publishing is to be avoided. 
Our desire is to render it so complete, that whoever reads will be placed in a 
favourable position for forming an opinion for themselves, regarding the 
value of the several works which ^Uectivdly form our authorized Scriptures. 
We could begin at once, and go on to the end of the reign of David, but 
prefer to wait until the whole is completed ; and, according to our present 
estimate, the work will be comprised within six volumes, double oolomos, a 
little larger than The Pathfinder. 

There is no doubt whatever, that by the distribution and diBsemination of 
Tracts, Pamphlets, and Commentaries, a great deal has been done, and is 
yet doing, for the support of the theological theories and doctrines taught in 
orthodox churches and chapels, and there is every reason why all lovers of 
truth and freedom should vrish to see the means used for spreading abroad 
falsehood and en-or made available for the spread of light and knowledge, and 
the advancement of Keligious Freethought. We ask our readers, therefore, 
pending the recommencement of our Journal, to make earnest endeavours to 
obtain a large circulation for the weekly series of Lectures now to be issued. 
In this way, too, we feel that a much wider circulation and more extended 
influence may be obtained for our Journal when its issue is again commenced. 
The more the work we do, as Theists and Religious Eeformers, gets to be 
known, the better will it be appreciated, and the larger will become the num- 
ber of those who will rally round us. Not in any spirit of egotism is this said ; 
but because we represent the Truth as opposed to Falsehood, Freedom as 
against mental and moral Slavery ; we represent principles which are strong, 
those for the overthrow of which we work being essentially weak, given only 
that men come to understand the true character of each. Men in general 
support Error only while they remain ignorant of its nature ; make tiiem but 
cognisant of the lYuth, and they will at once rally to its support. 



KELIGION AND RELIANCE ON SELF. 

The state of the child, as, also, of the savage, the uncivilized, and the 
ignorant, is one of dependence. They are all, in their every condition, 
subject to authority, the slaves of superior power, greater knowledge, larger 
virisdom ; and, for every blessing they hope to attain, they put their trust in 
that which they conceive to be stronger or wiser than themselves. While in 
this state, none but a very limited progress is possible ; to-day is but a 
repetition of yesterday, and to-morrow of to-day. He savage repeats the 
mode of existence of his forefathers, and never steps beyond the one millround 
course pursued by those who have gone before him. The inhabitants of Africa, 
the aborigines of Australasia, the uncivilized man wherever we find him, ere 
yet he has passed the boundary which divides the state of civilization from 
that of savagery, pursues the same courses, adopts the same methods, is, in 
every respect, the same man as his progenitor of a thousand years since. The 
child, too, while yet he remains in the childhood state, is but a picture, in 
little, of his parents and teachers ; what they afiinn he affirms, what they 
believe he believes — ^he knows no creed but theirs, is, in fact, in all respects, 
a mere repetition, or second edition, of them. 

Equally with the savage and the child, one thing is needfbl to enable 
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fhem to pass beyond the state we have described, and that is the birth of 
B^-relience within them. Directly men or nations begin to rely upon 
themselves, thought becomes active, and gradually the early state of depen- 
dence is exchanged for one of inchoate progress. In proportion to the 
.growth of this grand quality, and in that ratio only, does progress becomp 
possible for the nation or the individual. None but those who have possessed it 
m a high degree have ever become great, have ever largely influenced the 
affdrs of the world. Look, for instance, at the Chinese and the Eomans, 
the one a people destitute of self-reliance, the other largely endowed with it. x 
The civilisation of China has been achieved for the people, the Romans 
made theirs for themselves ; and so, while the one has left the world unaffected 
by its existence, the other has left an indelible mark, which time wiU never be 
able to efface. Self-reliance is therefore the condition of progress and of 
greatness ; without it the individual ever remains a child, the nation continues 
in its early savagery, or, like the Chinese, having advanced as far as its 
governors and teachers, there remains, and advances no farther. 

To this quality of self-reliance we owe greatness on the part of the indi- 
vidual, and progress on the part of the race. Thousands of men are never 
«nything more than children. They affirm or deny what their fathers affirmed 
or denied before them, their actions and their opinions are not the outgrowth 
pf the man within, but the mere results of the external influences which have 
been brought to bear upon them. Fear, hope, prejudice, bigotry— ^anything 
but a weU-govemed reason, are the guides, and supply the motives of such 
men. But there are others who pass out of this state ; and what is the pre- 
•eess through which they pass P They begin to question and to doubt ; to 
ask themselves earnestly whether or not they are justified in accepting the 
things which have been taught them as Truth. They throw off their implicit 
bdief in the authority of their teachers, and recognise that God has given to 
each and every man, if he will but use it, the means and capacity of forming 
a judgment for himself. They thus begin to rely upon themselves instead of 
oth^s ; and out of this new-born self-reliance come well-grounded convic- 
tions ; they are able now to give a reason for the faith that is in them. But 
more than that, there comes a power of self-help; no longer the slaves, 
the toys, or the catspaws of others, they act for themselves, and achieve 
things before quite impossible to them. 

A similar progress is only possible by similar means on the part of hu- 
manity in the aggregate. In the early time superstition, which is mental 
slavery, is the governing principle, and ignorant fears, and equally ignorant 
hopes, supply the motives of men's actions. The rise out of sueh a state is 
aione possible by the growth of that self-reliance which enables men to look 
th^ fears and bDpesfuU in the faccund form an independent judgment about 
the reasonableness thereof, and the validity of the grounds upon which they 
are based. Gradually, one by one, the old prejudices, the ancient bigotries, 
all that was evil in the early time of superstition, are eradicated from the 
minds of the few, who become the pioneers of a future progress hitherto im- 
possible. Gradually, one by one, new truths are evolved, the sciences are 
born, knowledge takes the place of superstitious beliefs, and, self-reliant and 
Belf-hdpful, the nation marches on to light and civilisation. All, therefore, 
that has been achieved in art and science, in the whole round of civilisation, 
bx f^t, we owe to the possession and exercise of this grand quality by the 
few great souls who have been leaders among men. 

Yet it is this quality which the Priest ever m»lC6s war npon^ There is 
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nothing so baieful to the priestly mind as self-reliance and a capacity for BtAt- 
help. If we look for the fundamental characteristic of the priestly teachings 
and inflaences, wherever found— and alas! for man, they have been existent 
in all ages and nations — ^we find that it consists in a desire to lower man's 
estimate of his own powers, to paralyze the mental strength, and ensUtre the 
souls of men. Everywhere it has been the same ; a priestly caste, or class, 
arrogating to itself peculiar wisdom and goodness, and holding itself capable 
of ministering to the ignorance, and the weakness of other men, and of 
granting them absolution from the consequences of their wickedness, has 
been the outcome of the various systems by which the religious needs of man 
have been made subservient to priestly ambition, and his religious emotions 
diverted from their proper course. Thus men have been taughl; to look to 
other iQfluences, sacrificial offerings, priestly prayings, forms and ceremonies, 
mediatorial and vicarious sncrifices, anything, in fact, but to themselves for 
the means of escape from the hell they feared, or of gaining the heaven they 
hoped for. They have been taught, that of themselves they can do nothing, 
that their own efforts can avail them nothing ; that they are by nature weak 
and sinful, and that nothing they can do can ever make them otherwise. It 
is Arom this desire, on the part of priests, to make men subservient to 
them, that our popular theology contains so many libels upon human nature ; 
that the doctrine of human depravity, hereditary, and irremediable, except 
through implicit faith in the mysteries of which priests are the hierophants, 
is so constantly taught in our pulpits. Thus it is that religion has beea 
divorced from morality, and repentance made to consist, not in earnest effort 
to redeem the evils of the past and to work out a better future, but in the 
mysterious inflaences of rites and ceremonies, or the undeserved mercy of a 
capricious Deity, propitiated by faith and prayer, or some other strange and 
unreasonable methods. The grand idea of man being his own Redeemer, 
the glorious truth that man must work out his own salvation, not by fear 
and trembling, but by earnest endeavours after truth and goodness^ have 
ever been opposed by priestcrafl ; thus, self-reliance and sdf-help, which 
can alone come out of these convictions, have been abjured by men too fre- 
quently, and the progress otherwise possible to humanity, has been left 
unachieved. 

This war upon the principles of self-reliance and self-help ; this desire to 
lessen man in his own estimation ; which we point to as the characteristics 
of priestcraft, are explained by the fact, that only by success in these respects 
can the Priest continue strong. Theologians trade upon the weakness and 
ignorance of mankind. Thay have ever done so, they do so still, and they 
wQl continue to do so, until men get to believe in themselves, dare to think 
for themselves. They trade, we say, on the weaknesses of men. It is natural 
to the mind of man, uninstructed by science, unstrengthened by earnest 
thought, to feel a fear and doubt of the future. Seizing this, and pretending 
a knowledge it has not, theology has erected theories of Heaven and Hell, 
a Devil, and eternal punishments ; has undertaken to lay bare the eternal 
counsels of the Infinite ; and to teach men that only those who listen to the 
teachings of the Churches, and take the means prescribed by them, may ever 
hope for Heaven — that all who do not this, must live in the constant fear of 
Hell. But, let none hope for Heaven who has it not within himself, let none 
stand in fear of HeU who has not created it for himself. There is no Devil 
but the one who exists in the fear and remorse of conscience arising out of 
evil done, and the dread of the. just punishment which must come. Let no 
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man hope to escape this devil by any other means than that of living a new 
life, departing from the error of his ways, and working out a better future. 

Man's nature has ever been abused by the Priest. Not alone have his 
weaknesses, fears, and hopes ; but also his nobleness of feeling has been made 
to serve their purpose. Look through the past history of Christendom, and 
ask yourselves what is the meaning of those relics and pilgrimages which 
had so large a part in the religious developments of the Middle Ages. How 
was it men got to believe in the value of these things? The love for the 
great and the noble, that hero-worship which is natural to man, and forms one 
proof of the inherent nobility of human nature, lies at the bottom of these 
things. Why did people love those relics ? why with reverent steps did they 
wend their way towards those sacred shrines, those holy places, but because 
these things were all connected in their minds with the great souls of the 
past, or those whom they had been taught to believe great ? It is true, we, 
taking a wider and wiser view of their characters, may look with different 
eyes upon those saints; but justice to our fellow-men demands that we ever 
bear in mind, that they saw them only as great and noble men, and loved 
them accordingly. Progress in thought, arising in various ways, but all 
independent of the Churches, and generally achieved in spite of them, has to a 
great extent destroyed the belief in the religious value of relics and pilgrim- 
ages ; but priestcraft is priestcraft still. The same abuse of the noble feelings 
in the minds of men is found operant in various ways in modem theological 
systems. Why, for instance, has the doctrine of tlie Trinity taken such firm 
hold on the minds of thousands, but because, recognising the truth and 
purity, the self-sacrifice, and nobleness of Jesus of Nazareth, men listen with 
a ready ear to the teaching that he was God Himself? 

Thus, the weaknesses of humanity, whether base or noble — or rather, per- 
haps, we should say, the weaknesses arising out of the base or noble feelings 
of men — ^have been used by our theologians. But not the weakness only, 
but the ignorance, too, of man, has furnished a source of strength for theo- 
logical theories and priestly influence. The obscure and the supernatural— 
those realms in which man's ignorance has had full scope — have thus ever 
been the vantage ground of the theologian. Ere yet science had thrown a 
light into so many dark comers, and had laid bare the sources of so much 
that was looked upon as supernatural, when so much was obscure which has 
now become plain, they were all-powerful in many regions, wherein the 
advancing intelligence of a scientific age threatens their speedy overthrow. 
Although much superstition, disgraceful to our time, still exists amongst us. 
Why, for example, is it that now, at recuiTing intervals, fast days, days of 
humiliation and prayer, are appointed ? Why, when cholera scourges, or 
famine threatens, is Heaven beseiged, and men taught that these things are 
needful to avert the evils ? In this we see a relic of the old times, when men 
believed that such evils had a supernatural source, and that naught they 
could do would serve to cure ; and so, in their weak and helpless ignorance, 
they followed the course pointed out by their theological teachers, who taught 
that only by propitiating the Deity, and praying for His assistance, could the 
evil be driven away. Aught the source of which is obscure and unknown, 
anything mysterious, has always been made to serve the theological purpose 5 
and it is only when men have, learnt to depend upon themselves, and dare 
to examine for themselves, that they cease to be the slaves of priestly systems 
•^eease, in fact, to be superstitious, and are in a fair way to become religions. 

JAS. L. GOODING, 
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NEWMAN STREET FREE CHURCH SUNDAY LECTURES. 
BY P. W. PERITITT. Ph. D, 

THEORIKS OP THB ATOKEMBNT. 

{Concluded from p. 896.) 

I BEPTTDIATB the Atonement theory in all its forms, and for many reasons, one pf 
which is given briefly thus — that it is based upon a radical misconception of 
the nature of punishment^ and its relation to the etil which has to be obliterated. 
In some stranj^e way we have reached the conclusion, that death is an eyii, that to 
die is to be irredeemably punished ; and, consequently, that pmiishittent in the 
form of putting to death, is the extremest we can oonoeiye of, and apply In 
order to promote good, and to deler men from committing eyil; it is said to be the 
worst wmch can be inflicted upon mortals. But how do we know this ? ^ May it 
not be that instead of death being a terrible curse it is a magnilicent blessing, that 
instead of being an enemy from whom we should fly in terror, it is a friend we 
should joyfully embracer When Socrates was closing his defence or address, 
after having been sentenced, he informed his judges that he was going to death- 
out into the world and life, they were to continue among their friends, whereas hb 
was to pass down to the grave — but that which was the best situated, wMch w«8to 
enjo^ the better condition, was unknown unto all save God. A wiser saying; in 
relation to life and death, has not yet been repeated unto mankind. He hdd that 
although they, by way of punishment, had sentenced him to be put to death, it was 
impossible for them to know which of the two, whether pleasure or pain would fall to 
his lot. So that what is intended as punishment may prove to be the reverse. 
And this is seen in the case of condemned criminals who are handed unto death, by 
way of punishment. But who can trace the course of the spint after it quits its 
hold of the olayf Who can enter into the oth» world or worlds so as to 
declare with certainty what is there to be done and endured? We know that if 
they are permitted to live, Remorse, like the gnawing serpent, will not permit 
them to rest, their oonsciences becoming their tormentors^ will not allow tliiem to be at 
peace in this world, and may it not be that instead of punishing we are doing them 
an act of kindness, hj causing them to perish ? He who declares that it is not so 
cannot furnish any evidence to justify his boldness, and he who upholds the con- 
trary is in like case. But havmg assumed that they know all about it, having de- 
clared that thej are perfectly certain, men proceed to argue that the death of Jesus 
was as the pumshment of sin, and upon this is raised the vast superstmetureof the 
Atonement theory. Let them deal with this matter in a wiser spirit, when, as the 
natural result, it will be discovered that until we know more than hi now known dL 
the future, we are not justified in ptronounoing that the path which leads thereto is 
a great mase of evils, or in presuming it to be crowded with sources of a^ny. If 
death be a blessing, then the form in which it comes cannot change its nature, and 
if it be " the happy release,*' which so many millions have declared, then we have 
no right to maintain that the death of Jesus was a real punishment. 

And here, of course, we have to contend with the felladous theory **that man 
''dies/' in which a form of words came into use, unto which pertain no obleotive 
ideas. Bo far as the spirit is concerned we cannot spetdc of its death, wlien a 
man lies down to sleep, he may pass the night in a state of unoonseious being, neither 
feeling nor dreaming of the life wliioh is \ and supposing the state to continue, in 
this we have embotued the idea of perfect death. But men are not nrepared to 
accept that as the fact of the future; they cleave to the idea that although we 
may lose the body we preserve the spirit, that, as when in sleep, we dream, s6 in 
death shall the spuit really enjoy the liberty which now it only dreams. Thns they 
are unable to say that, in any practical sense, Jesus died. It was no loss to him to 

Caway. It would be considered absurd were we to say that a prince ^o had 
me a wandering mendicant, was punished by being compelled to so bade again 
to his princely haUs. How shall we say that he lost by bdng compelled to oaat off 
the wretched garments of poverty, and to abandon the miseraole fure of the 
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poorest ? And if it bo conoeded, as the Orthodox dema&d, that we look upon 
Jesas as a DiTine person, how oan we call it a ponishment, when he is called upon 
to cast off the human, so as once more to be only the Divine P Punishment it 
could not be, and to c»ll it release from {>unishment is nearer the marki but, d 
course, so oontradictorjr are all the ideas in relation to this subject, that no lan« 
guage oan be found which will fairiy express them. There is a fundamental error 
wMofa runs through the whole theory, and it is impossible to conceive of those 
things bein^ objective facts which are premised. It is, however, enough to know 
that, even viewing Jesus as a man, it is impossible to sa^ that his death was an evil, 
a loss, a source of pain, or, in any other form, a punishment. Until we know 
that ^e good lose by quitting this life, it is out of our power, with fairness, to 
argue that they are losers by the death through which tney pass ; anl, view^g 
him in the light of a Divine Being, it is obvious that death unto him, being merely 
a release, could be no punishment. 

Moreover, there is no possible connection between the death of one person and 
the conscience of another. Say, even, that death is the punishment which it has 
been imagined to be, still it is utterly impossible to comprehend how the dying of 
one person, or being, can remove the charge and consciousness of guilt from 
another. If a man has committed a murder, he alone must endure the pangs of a 
guilty conscience ; punishment cannot be disassociated from himself and his own con- 
science, and were all who are now living in the world to die, their deaths could 
not clumge his frame of mind, neither would it serve to alter the relation in which 
he stands to his fellow-men. Can the man who is suffering under the pressure of 
p^n and disease derive profit from another person taking medicine in nis stead? 
When a leg is broken, can it be hoped that a cure will be effected, if instead of 
putting the splints upon the damajged limb, they are placed upon a sound one? 
And that whicn holds good in physics holds also in the world of intelligenoe and 
apiritual life. While the individnal consciousness abides, the sense <^ joy or 
sname abides with it, and the possibility of some other consciousness bearing its 
burden, is to be stoutlv denied. And even were it true that another person could take 
mj sense of sin, to share it with me, it is none the less true that I should not get 
quit of it. Either I must bear for myself or there can be no punishment. &e 
sense of sin cannot be transferred, and so also the sense of merft. 

I deny, also, the primary assumption in this Atonement theory, which is, that it 
is a virtue in the innocent to bear the punishment of the guilty. Not that the 
theory of Jesus having willingly done so can be maintained. It is assumed that of 
his own free will he came to earth and died, the just for the unjust, the pure for 
the impure; but certa inly , unless we cut a great deal out of the uospels, this can^ 
not be maintained. What was his prayer P " Let this cup pass from me ! ^ 
Surely it is impossible to argue that, when to this was added the strong remark, 
**Not my will, but thine be done," he was simply doing what he wished, and 
had resolved upon doing. I am unable to understand the words in any other 
sense than that he who used them submitted to the Divine Will, and did not his 
own but the will of God. 

But if Jesus had willed otherwise, had he resolved upon attempting to bear the 
sins of the guilty, I should not consider the action to be a proof of wise virtue. 
We do not destroy sin by destroying its conse(iuences, we rather strengthen it. 
Unfortunately there are men who speak ujpon this subject, as if they believed that 
all God had to look to was, that for the measure of sin committed, a certain 
measure of suffering should be endured, and that utterly regardless by whom it 
was borne ; but the marvel is that they could have so gravely mistaken the philo- 
sophy of His government, in associating such a scheme with justice. They say 
that men have sinned and deserve punismnent. In that case it is a duty to punisn 
them, but the pain must be regulated and measured by the wrong committed, as 
throughout nature we find to be the law of God. To punish those who have not 
sinned is evidently wrong, neither can their freedom of choice interfere with the 
matter to alter the complexion of the action. Jor instance, let us suppose our- 
selves to be in a court of criminal law, where a man is being tried for felony, he 
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it fowid guilty, and when the judge is aboai to pass sentence, ^a man rises in the 
court to solicit that he may be permitted to nay the penalty in undergoing the 
punishment. This man, on bemg questionecC turns out to be one of the best 
and purest-minded in the city — a man well known for his charity, probity, uui 
sense of honour. The question being asked if there are any persons present who 
can speak against him, is answered in the negative, so that there is no doubt of his 
beinff the g^ and the npriffht man. I ask, can the judge pMtss the sentence upon 
himr Can he permit that nonest man to be borne away in place of the felon, 
while the felon, released from punishment, is set free from danger and pain P If 
so, then this will be the real state of the case, that a wrong has been done in 
allowing punishment to be inflicted upon those who did not merit it, while an 
equal wrong will be done toward society in permitting the sinner to go free. And 
if the judge were to pretend to justify himself by arguing that the innocent man 
willingly offered himself, we should feel all the more annoyed at his conduct. As a 
judge, we demand that he shall administer justice — short of that, nothing will 
satisfy us ; but inflicting punishment upon the e^iltless, and permitting the guilty 
to escape, are clear violations of the law of right action. How, then, can we lav 
this wrong to the charge of God ?, Clearly this is what the Orthodox have arffued. 
They declare that the innocent suffer for the guiltv, and that through that sul^ring 
the guilty arc released. God is represented as being content with tliis; or not 
merely content. He is glad of, as well as content with it. So that He is strictly iden- 
tified with the villany. I repudiate the entire theory, as ecjiudly uujust toward God, 
and a violation of our common sense. There is no truth in it, for were it so, then 
all things would soon fall into confusion. And upon this fx>int I speak absolutely, 
for it 18 impossible to recognise t)ie common notion, that in matters pertaining to 
the Divine, we cannot know anvthing. Directly, we may not, but inferentially, we 
cannot avoid learning much. As we conclode that God cannot do evil, so we con- 
clude, that as a part of that settled proposition, injustice, as we understand it, is 
involved. And if in future ages it be shown that we do not know what justice is, 
I shall find no difficulty in amending my proposition in the letter, for in the spirit 
it will need no change. There can be no question of the .fact, that in the same 
sense in which we are spoken of as capable of comprehending the nature of 
sin, charity, &c., so are we able to compreuend injustice ; thus, a mere change of 
terms will not alter the position of affairs. The facts are, that we are guilty, 
frequently guilty of doin^ such things as we ought not, and of not doine what 
we ought to do ; if for this we deserve punishment, then must we bear it &r our- 
selves without any escape. It cannot, without mockery of justice, be borne for 
nSf and the more distinctly that fact is borne in mind, the less liable shall we be to 
do the unjust deeds. Men do not hesitate to contract debts which others are to 
pav. Ana if the penalty of all sins can be paid by third parties, the measure of sin 
will not be speedily reduced. If we lay to neart the fact of our own responsibility, 
it will greatly help in preserving us from such courses as bring shame upon 
ourselves, and pain upon others. 
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